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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
JANUARY 25rn, 1910. 


Professor W. Rupceway, M.A., Sc.D., F.B.A., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and carried. 
The Presipent appointed Dr, Waicnr and Mr. E. Torpay Scrutineers, and 
declared the ballot open. 


The PRESIDENT announced the election of Dr. E. Durkeeim and Professor 
E. Sever as Honorary Fellows of the Institute. 


The Secretary read the Report of the Council for 1909, which, on the motion 
of the Presipent, seconded by Mr. H. Batroun, was adopted unanimously (p. 2). 


The Treasuxer read his Report for 1909, which, on the motion of the 
Present, seconded by Mr. A. L. Lewis, was adopted unanimously (p. 6). 

The Presrpest delivered his address, entitled “ The Influence of Environment 
on Man” (p. 10). 


A vote of thanks to the President was proposed by Mr. F. W. Roper, LS.0., 
Vou. XL. B 


2 Report of the Council for the year 1909. 


who asked, in the name of the Institute, that the President would permit his 
address to be printed in the Journal, 


The motion was seconded by Mr. H. Batrovur, and carried by acclamation. 


The Scrurmveers then handed in their Report, and the following were 
declared to be duly elected as Officers and Council for the year 1910-11 :— 


President—Sir Herbert H. Risley, K.C.LE., OS.1. 


Vice-Presidents. 
A. J, Evans, Esq., M.A., D.Litt., F-RS., Sir R. B. Martin, Bart., MLA. 
FBLA. Professor A. Thomson, M.A., M.B. 


Hon, Secretary —T. A, Joyce, Fsq., M.A. 


Hon, Treasurer —J. Gray, Faq., B.Sc. 


Council, 
W. Crooke, Eaq., B.A. A. P. Maudslay, Esq. 
0. M. Dalton, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. F. G. Parsons, Esq., F-R.CS. 
J. Edge-Partington, Esq. R. H. Pye, Esq. 
R. J. Gladstone, Esq., M.D. S. H. Ray, Esq., M.A. 
Hi. 8. Harrison, Esy., D.Sc. Professor Carveth Read, M.A 
T. C. Hodson, Esq. W. H. R. Rivers, Esq., M.A., M.D., 
Sir H. H, Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. F.RS. 
A. Keith, Esq., M.D. C. G, Seligmann, Esq., M_D. 
A. L. Lewis, Esq., F.C.A. W. W. Skeat, Esq., M.A. 
W. McDougall, Esq., M.A. Sir R. CO. Temple, Bart., C.LE. 


K. R. Marett, Esq., M.A. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1909. 


The Council is happy to report a year of substantial progress, and is pleased 
to record the fact that 41 new fellows have been elected, a total only once before 
equalled in the past, namely in 1906. The total membership therefore now stands 
at the record figure of 512. 


The numerical gains and losses of the Tustitute are expressed in the following 
table -— 
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— 
H\q j 
sz 
=| g 
= | 
Lig 32 
1 Jan., 1900 " 41 5 | ai — = | Sl 332 | 413-495 
: 
Leas by death | -3 |) — — -- -- -3 —27 | —20 -33 
resignation. / ) 
Sino elected ... +3 _ +4 +1 +1 = +41 +41 +0 
1Jen, 1910... 4 & | 4] 1 1 78 346 424 512 


ST 
1 Of these 13 are aleo Ordinary Fellows, 


Among the losses which the Institute has suffered through death are Professor 
Giglioli, Professor Lombreso and Dr. Sehmeltz, Honorary Fellows, and Lord Ripon, 
Lord Amberst of Hackney, Messrs. E. M. Andrews, J. B. Andrews, R. CO, 
Benington, O. J. Crawfurd, Professor D. J. Cunningham, Mr. C, Czarnikow, Dr. 
Sebastian Evans, Professor A. Fraser, General Kincaid, Herr R. Parkinson, 
Messrs. F. G, Hilton-Price, W. F. Stanley, and Miss Wolfe. 

Professor Giglioli, the well-known ethnologist and collector of stone 
implements, died on December 16th. He was born in London in 1845, and 
eventnally became Professor first at Pisa, and subsequently at Florence. He was 
elected an honorary fellow in 1892, and his Joss will be greatly felt by 
ethnographers in this country, especially by those who knew his genial 
character. 

Professor Lombroso was best known as a student of criminology, and had 
occupied chairs at the University of Pavia, and at Turin. He also was elected an 
honorary fellow of the Institute in 1892. 

Dr. J. D. E. Schmeltz, who was also elected an honorary fellow in that year, 
died in May. His connection with the Leiden Ethnographical Museum dated from 
ten years earlier: He was prolific writer and the founder of the Internationales 
Archiv sir Ethnographic. 

In Lord Ripon the Institute has lost its senior fellow, as he became a member 
of the Ethnological Society in 1850, 

By the death of Professor Cunningham, who so recently ocoupied the 
Presidential chair, the Institute has lost one of its most distinguished fellows, 
An obituary notice appeared in Jfan, 1909, 62, but the Council desire once more to 
offer a tribute to his memory. 

Professor A. Fraser occupied the anatomical chair of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Dublin, 


B2 
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Mr. F. G, Hilton-Price had served the Institute as Honorary Treasnrer, and 
was well known as an Egyptologist and a collector of antiquities. 

In Mr. E. M. Andrews, the Institute has lost an energetic worker in the field. 
He had carried on important investigations in connection with the ruins in South 
Africa, and was engaged on similar work at the time of his death. 

Miss Wolfe had been a fellow since 1881, and the living interest which she 
took in Anthropology is proved by the generous bequest to which reference is made 
~ below. 

Herr KR. Parkinson, well known for his writings on the Bismarck 
Archipelago, died in July. He had been a fellow of the Institute since 1897, and 
in him Germany loses one of her most active field workers. 

- Fellows of the Institute will also regret the Joss of the following travellers and 
men of science, whose researches have done much to further the study of 
anthropology :— 

Dr. T. Achelis, born in Gropelingen in 1850, ilied in June. He was a student 
of wide interests, and had made considerable contributions to ethnology, psychology, 
sociology and the study of comparative religions, He was also well known as the 
founder of the Archiv fir Religionswissenschaft. 

Dr. R. Needham Cust has already been noted in Man. His contributions te 
philology, particularly his accounts of the modern languages of India and Africa, 
are worthy memorials of a life devoted to the study of linguistics. 

The Field Museum at Chicago has experienced a loss in the person of Dr. 
William Jones, who was murdered in the Philippines in March. Dr. Jones was only 
35 years old at the time of his death, and was on one side of Indian (Shawnee) 
extraction. He had made important investigations in the religious customs of the 
Indians. 

Fraiilein Johanna Mestorf, who may be regarded as one of the founders of the 
Kiel Museum, died at Kiel in July. She bore a great reputation as an 
archwologist, and her labours were rewarded, amongst other honours, by an 
honorary doctorate at Kiel University. 

Herr Arno Semfft was one of the pioneers of German colonisation in the 
Western Pacific, and had made many contributions to literature on the ethnography, 
principally, of the Caroline Islands, 

By the deaths of Major Cecil Murphy and Mr. A. J. Mounteney Jephson are 
lost two links with a most important period of African exploration. Majer 
Murphy, it will be remembered, was one of the party who brought the body of 
Livingstone to the coast, and Mr. Jephson was a member of the famous expedition 
led by Stanley to relieve Emin Pasha. 


MEETINGS. 


During the year ending December 31st, 1909, twelve ordinary meetings were 
held. At these 15 papers were read, 7 dealing with archwological, 4 with 
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ethnographical, and 3 with physical subjects, Six exhibitions of specimens were 
also made. 


Houxiey Mewortat Lecrvore 


The Huxley Memorial Lecture was delivered by Professor Gustaf Retzius, 
Honorary Fellow of the Institute, on November 13th. The title of the lecture was 
“The North European Race.” At the conclusion of the proceedings the President 
presented to Professor Retzius the Huxley Memorial Medal in recognition of his 
eminent services to anthropology. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


During the year two half-yearly parts of the Jowraal have been issued, viz., 
Vol. XXX VII, 2 (July-December, 1908) and XXXIX, 1 (January-June, 1909). 
Of the first 113 copies have been sold, of the latter 85. The first of these figures 
is greater than the corresponding figure for last year; the latter though smaller 
does not afford a fair criterion of the circulation, owing to the fact that several 
outstanding accounts were not settled until this January. If these be taken into 
consideration, the sales are equivalent to the record established last year. 

With regard to Man, the usual twelve monthly parts have been issued. The 
subscriptions show an advance of £18 upon Jast year. The sales appear less, owing 
to the non-payment at the end of the year of an outstanding account. The Council 
is pleased to report that during this year, Man came within £10 of paying its own 
expenses, Owing to the expenses incurred by the removal to new premises, the 
Council recommend that the existing system of subscription be maintained for 
another year 


Lrpkary. 


The number of accessions to the Library, while just falling short of last year's 
record, is nevertheless in advance of that of 1907. The exchange list has been 
increased by the addition of two British and five foreign periodicals, 


EXTERNAL. 


A deputation waited upon the Prime Minister in support of the memorial 
presented to the Government last year. Though the Prime Minister was 
sympathetic, the Government have not yet been induced to take action in the 
direction advocated in the memorial. 


Bequest. 

Under the will of the late Miss Sarah Wolfe, fellow of the R-A_L, the Institute 
has received the generous bequest of £1,000. The Council of the Institute have 
recommended the purchase of an Epidiascope lantern as a memorial of their 
benefactor, and the investment of the rest of the legacy. 
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TEMOVAL. 


Owing to the approaching demolition of the premises rented from the 
Zoological Society, at 3, Hanover Square, the Institute has been compelled to seek 
other quarters. A suite of rooms at 50, Great Russell Street, was selected by the 
Council, and the removal was accomplished im the second week of October. 


TREASURER'S REPORT FOR THE YEA 1909. 


Ou the 31st December, 1909, the asseta of the Inatitute were as follows :-— 


ce ies le et 
Assets (nat immediately realisable) — 
Books in Library, Publications, Farni- 
ture as per estimate of 1903 ee 885 0 0 


Fiealisaile Assets :— 
£300 Metropolitan Consolidated 34 per 





cent. Stock, present value... « 803 0 0 
Balance at Bank Nee =. 200 /8 7. 
Deposit at Bank ... ass cae -- 1000 0 6 
Petty cash a Ti4 6 
Arreara of sihectiphions £109 de, Ou. 
valued at... << “et -- oO10 0 
1599 15 4 
Total Assets £2,478 13 
Against which there mre liabilities — 
fen a, 
Anthropological Notes aul Queries ... 68 4 8 
Library Fund ak ie = i 2s 
69 7 4 
Leaving get te bap hi were realised, 
of : =F £2400 6 0 
Considering only our immediately realisable assets ;— 
£ed 
These amount to sab ets es r; «««w 1598 18 -4 
Less sis ose “ro cay yaa =F ‘us 69 7 4 
A £1524 6 0 
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The state of ideal solvency also implies the following additional liabilities :— 


“ Ek dh 
Journal (1909)... = ~ iS “a mec coe ceo: 10) 0 
Man (November, December)... =i FF .. 25 0 0 
Unexpended life subscriptions: ... ie ie .. 893 0 0 

Total aoe -- £668 0 O 
Our immediately realisable surplus is ... s .ip2t 6 0 
Showing a surplus in our Reserve Fund of .. £856 6 0 


Tux FrvaxctaL Poarrmrox or Tae [ssTirvre. 


The Institute has been fortunate in receiving this year n legany of £1,000 from 
the executors of the late Miss Wolfe. This, for the first time, places an ample 
reserve fund at the disposal of the Institute, and will enable any schemes for the 
improvement of our efficiency to be carried ont at once, instead of waiting for the 
slower development of our ordinary resources. 

The total ordinary receipts of the Institute are £1 less than last year. 

The receipts from annual subscriptions are £29 more, and no Life subscriptions 
were received this year. 

The receipts from the sale of the Jowrnals are £11 less, and from the sale of 
Man £15 more than last year, 

The total expenditure this year is £250 more, which is chiefly accounted for 
by two exceptional items, namely, the cost of installing and maintaining an exhibit 
and an anthropometric burean at the Imperial International Exhibition amd the 
cost of removing to, and fitting up and furnishing, the new premises of the 
Institute, 

The grant to the Library was raised this year from £10 to £50. 

A deputation to the Prime Minister asked for an annual grant to the Institute 
of £500 to establish an Tmperial Bureau of Anthropology. The important work 
which it was proposed to carry out if our application had been successful still 
remains in abeyance. 


J. Guay, Hon. Treaswrer. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 





THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT ON MAN. 


By Proresson Wintiam Ripceway, Sc.D. F.B.A., How. LLD,, Hox. Lirrr.D- 


Iy this my concluding address, my first and most pleasing duty is to offer my 
heartiest thanks to the Officers and Council for their unfailing kindness and 
consideration for my shortcomings and for their unflagging loyalty'during my two 
years of office. Indeed, had I not known beforehand the remarkable qualities 
of the Secretary, Treasurer, and Assistant Secretary, I would not have undertaken 
the responsibility of presiding over the Institute. 

It may not be out of place to review briefly the progress made by the 
Institute during the last two years. The story, I rejoice to say, is one of continued 
prosperity and progress, alike in point of numbers and financial stability. The 
sum of one thousand pounds, bequeathed to us by the late Miss Wolfe, has not 
only given us a substantial nucleus for a reserve and special grant fund, but 
it indicates that the general public are awaking to the great importance of Anthro- 
pology. My optimism is confirmed by the large donations as well as hy the leguey 
of five thousand pounds recently received by Cambridge for the erection of a new 
Anthropological Museum. 

In view of these symptoms of a growing interest in our special science we 
must not regret the expenditure incurred in promoting the proposal for the 
establishment of an Imperial Bureau of Anthropology within this Institute, 
the main part of our outlay having been incurred in an effort to obtain the modest 
grant of five hundred pounds per annum from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Though we have failed in our first attempt upon the coffers of the Treasury, as has 
been the almost universal experience of those who later on have succeeded in their 
demand, we must not consider that our efforts have been wholly barren. The 
circulation of our memorial, to which were appended the signatures of long 
array of the most distinguished Indian and Colonial administrators, had the all- 
important result of eliciting the public enunciation from the Prime Minister that 
the tine had now come when a knowledge of Anthropology “must form part. 
of the normal equipment of those who in the Consular, Indian, and Colonial 
services, have to carry on the work of the Empire, especially in its outlying 
parts.” But this was not all. The reception of our deputation by the Prime 
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Minister brought wnder the notice of many other Ministers, ex-Ministers, and 
great officials, the fact that Anthropology must now be regarded as an applied 
science, and that henceforward it must be recognised as an important instrument 
for carrying on the business of the State. Nor did the effect produced by our 
memorial end even here. The demonstration of the practical utility of Anthro- 
pology not only for administrative hut also for commercial purposes and the fact 
that many leading shipowners, manufacturers, and traders had endorsed our 
opinion, caught hold upon the great business centres of the kingdom. All the 
leading newspapers in Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham took up the 
matter seriously and warmly, and not only «id they publish long and important 
articles on our project and our deputation at the time, but have continued -to refer 
to our doctrines at various intervals since. In India and in the Crown Colonies 
the greatest interest in our effort was and is being taken hy leading iiministrators. 
I need give you no better proof of this than when [tell you that last year the 
Government of India recommended an annual grant of one hundred pounds for 
five years to the Inatitute for the purpose of our proposed Bureau, and that the 
Government of British East Africa made a recommendation of fifty pounds per 
annum for the same purpose, J regret to say that Lord Morley in the one case, 
and Lord Crewe in the other, did not sanction the recommendations of the 
officials engaged in the active work of administration, and who are best qualified 
to judge of the practical needs of their subordinates. 

The facts which I have briefly sketched all point to the conclusion that what 
we now want ia to continue steadfast in our determination to accomplish our end, 
and on every opportunity to bring influence to bear on the Ministers of the Crown. 
This of course must be carried on principally through members of Parliament, and 
here I must express our deep obligations to those members on both sides of the 
Howe of Commons, Sir W. Anson, Mr. S.H. Butcher, Mr. Annan Bryce, and 
Mr. Russell Rea, for their generous aid in furthering the object of our memorial. 
Mr, Rea has especial claims upon our gratitude, for he not only made all the 
arrangements with the Prime Minister for the reception of our deputation, but 
continued afterwards to make further efforts to extract a grant from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. All of us, no matter what our politics may be, sincerely regret 
thata man like Mr. Rea, with broad and enlightened views, should have lost his seat 
at the recent elections. Personally I hope before long he may find another con- 
stituency. [tis the duty of every Fellow of the Institute to bring all the influence 
that he or she can to bear wpon officials and especially on members of Parliament, 
for it is only by the exertion of pressure upon the Treasury of men with 
votes that we hope ultimately to obtain our grant. Ministers are just os su 
ceptible to the influence of environment as everything elae in Nature, and it 
must be our duty to see that their environment shall be made as healthy as 
possible. The action of a proper environment upon Ministers of the Crown 
naturally leads me to the general question of the mfluence of Environment on 
Man in general. 
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In my «address to the Anthropology section of the British Association in 1908, 
I attempted to show that many of the chief errors which impede the scientific 
study of man, which lead to the maladministration of alien races, and which beget 
blunders of the gravest issue in our own social logislation, are due in no small 
degree to man’s pride in shutting his eyes to the fact that he is controlled by the 
same laws as the rest of the animal kingdom. My arguments excited considerable 
discussion both at the time and since in this country, on the Continent and in 
America, but only one systematic attempt to refute my doctrines has been 
attempted. I refer to.an article by Mr, Bernard Houghton, of the Indian Civil 
Service, in Science Progress for October, 1909. To-night I intend only to deal 
with one of the three aspects of which I treated at the British Association, and to 
confine myself to inquiring how far the physical side of Man is liable to modifica- 
tion by hisenvironment. With the criticisms of Mr. Houghton on the other aspects 
of my address I will deal in Science Progress! By environment, as I carefully 
explained in my address at the British Association, I mean all the conditions under 
which men live and which of course vary widely on different parts of the 
wlobe. 

Foremost in importance amongst the problems relating to Man now being 
discussed by physical anthropologista, is the stratification of populations in Europe, 
It had generally been held before I wrote, as an article of faith, that Europe was 
first peopled bya non-Aryan race. Of course it is difficult for us to ay what were 
the physical characteristics of Paleolithic Man, for apart from a certain number of 
skulls our evidence concerning him ix entirely confined to his implements of flint 
found in the river cravels, caves and high plateaux. 

But when we come to Neolithic Man the problem becomes less hopeless. [t 
had been generally held that the first Neolithic men in Europe, whether they were 
descended or not from their Paleolithic predecessors, had long skulls, but were not 
Aryans; that later on came a migration of short-skulled people from Asia who 
passed along Central Europe into France, hecoming what is commonly termed the 
Alpine, by some the Ligurian, by others the Celtic race. Later these two primitive 
non-Aryan races are supposed to have been overrun hy the Aryans, who, when 
these theories were first started, were universally considered to have come from the 
Hindu Kush, but are now generally believed to have originated in Upper Central 
Europe. The Aryans ure generally assumed to have had a blonde complexion. 

In my Karly Age of Greeee, 1 had refused to regard the short-skulled Alpine 
race as differing materially from the dark long-headed melanoehrous race found in 
Italy, Greece and Spain, and on the other hand from the blonde race of Northern 
Europe. At the York Meeting of the British Association in 1906, I urged that the 
Alpine race was in no sense Mongoloid and that its short skull was due to modifica. 
tion along the Alps. In other words, that the brachyeephalic European race was of 
European, and not of Asiatic origin. . 


' This article has now appeared in Sevonce Progress (July, 110). 
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This view was later on supported by Professor W. Wright in the Hunterian 
Lectures, whilst it was strongly expressed by Professor Gustav Retzius in this very 
place when he delivered a few weeks ago his Huxley Memorial lecture. I may 
further add that in the recent publication of the Danish Anthropological Committee 
Dr. Soren Hansen has drawn the conclusion from the very complete data furnished 
by the Anthropological Survey of Denmark that the old doctrine with which the 
Danish investizators started that the population of Denmark consisted of two 
distinct elements (1) a tall blonde race with long skull, and (2) a short dark race 
with short skull—mmust be rejected. The evidenee points rather to a shading off 
from the dark short typeinto the tall blonde type. 

In my address 1 maintained, as alao ina monograph (* Who were the Romans 7" 
British Academy, 1907) published some time earlier, that the blonde tall race of 

Upper Europe was identical in origin with that small dark long-headed race of the 
three southern peninsulas of Enrope, generally ineluded up to then under the name 
of “ Mediterranean Race" with the Hamites of North Africa and the Semites of 
South-weatern Asia. 

My argument was, and is, that as the ice-sheet receded Man passed mpwards 
from the south or south-east into Europe and settled in the three southern penin- 
sulas, gradually spreading northwards over the Alps and extending eventually up 
to the Baltic. As they gradually spread upwards under the influence of their 
environment (and in environment, I of course include food), they grew less dark, 
those of them who settled permanently along the axis of the Alps tending to have: 
shorter skulls, whilst those who hud passed onwards earliest became the most 
blonde and tallest people in the world. On the other hand I revolted from 
Sergi’s doctrine of a Mediterranean Race which comprised Hamites and Semites as 
well as those speaking an Aryan language, I pointed out that the evidence for the 
dark races of Greece, Italy and Spain having always spoken an Aryan language ia 
very weighty, and that Sergi has simply assumed that similarity of physical type 
means identity of race. IT maintained that the similarity between the populations 
of Greece, Italy, Spain and parts of France, and the British Isles to the Hamites 
and Semites is simply due to convergence of physical types under similar conditions, 
instancing various analogies from the lower animals. 

As the discussion had of necessity to deal with questions of race, I examined 
in my address (p. 2), the criteria by which anthropologists distinguish one race from 
another. These are (1) pigmentation (colour of the skin, hair and eyes); (2) the 
shape of the skull and other osteological characteristics ; (3) the system of descent. 
I added that formerly language had been included in the tests of race, but when it 
was pointed out that the negroes of Jamaica speak English, those of Louisiana 
French, it was thenceforward assumed that one race can embrace the language of 
another with the greatest ease, Yet it may turn out after all that language was 
too hastily expelled from the eritéria of race. On the other hand, further 
investigations may show that too implicit faith has been placed in the three criteria 
of Cranial. Characteristics, Pigmentation, and the Law of Succession. It will 
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be thus seen that I have not substituted language as a criterion of race for 
cranial and other osteological characteristics, pigmentation, or law of succession, 

I then examined the value of these three criteria in general use, and I was 
forced to the conclusion that osteological differences could not he implicitly relied 
on and might in some cases prove to be merely foundations of sand, because it is 
certain such variations take place within very short periods, not only in the case 
of the lower animals, as in the horse family, but in Man himself. Pigmentation 
also is not an infallible criterion, for there is a steady tendency in the case of the 
lower animals to change in colour from latitude to latitude, whilst in the case 
of Man a steady shading off in colour from dark to blonde may be traced from the 
Equator to the Baltic. Unless then we postulate that Man is entirely free from 
the natural laws which condition the osteclogy and pigmentation of other animals, 
we must admit that neither bone nor colour differences can be regarded as 
crucial criteria, The test of descent through males broke down completely, 
as descent through females can be proved for those who never spoke any but an 
Aryan language. Finally, I was led to the conclusion that Linguage, when once 
we realise the laws which govern its borrowing by one race from another, may be 
taken asa test of race and really as the surest when dealt with broadly and over 
wide areas and not merely in the way of guess-work etymologies in the case’ of 
isolated words. 

T hed constantly been asked: “How do you explain the fact that in Ireland 
and in Britain, countries lying so far north, you have the dark Mediterranean race ?” 
To this I invariably reply: You have a dark race, but very different from the dark 
race 28 found in the southern peninsulas, The hair is certainly very dark, yet it is 
not the blue-black hair of the south, whilst the skin is beautifully fair, especially 
in the west of Ireland, where there has been no admixture, and the eyes are 
regularly blue. You have in this dark type a transition Blaze between the 
meélanochrous type of the same race in Spain, Italy, and Greece, with its olive skin, 
blue-black hair and black eyes, and the tall blonde Scandinavian, where the change 
in pigmentation is now far advanced, the hair as well as: the eyes have become of 
light hue. I give as a reason for this: retardation of change in Dreland the influence of 
the Gulf Stream, and I point out that especially in the west of Lreland the flora comes 
close to that of the Spanish Peniusnla, For instanoe, the fine Mediterranean 
heath grows round the west coast of Ireland from Clifden southwards, whilst 
there ore also some coincidences wtween the fauna of both regiona. As the dark 
type in Ireland so frequently shows blue eyes, I was led to wonclide that the 
Pigmentation of the eye is less stable than that of the hair. 

Lot us now turn to theDanish results. These show all kinds of pigmentation 
beth in hair and eyes, but with some very important limitations, (1) A very 
large proportion have blonde hair and blue eyes, (2) A very large number have 
dark hair and dark eyes. (3) A considerable number have dark hair but blue eyes 
(just as in Ireland); whilst (4) A few, but very few, have blonde hair and dark 
eyes, a phenomenon also known in Ireland, but very rare there likewise, 
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My doctrine of the instability of eye colour has recently received remarkable 
confirmation, Dr. William Wright in his Hunterian Lectures (III, 7) writes: 
“ The effect of sunlight in darkening the skin is well known. As to eye eolour, my 
friend Mr. J. V. Hodgson, biologist to the Seott Antarctic Expedition, informed me 
that, as a result of living under such unusual conditions, the eyes of the members 
of the expedition became so bine as to occasion remark on their return to New 
Zealand, and also on their arrival howe in this country. Colour, therefore, like the 
cephalic index and stature, is also prone to change, and in itself is not deserving of 
implicit trust.” But though the pigmentation of the eye can be quickly modified 
in the individual under new conditions, the race would probably have to live under 
the like conditions for a very long period before such blueness would become a 
fixed racial trait. 

Tt will be seen that (1) my views respecting the short-skulled Alpine race 
have been endorsed by eminent craniologists, and by the conclusions drawn from 
the Danish Anthropometric Survey, and (2) that my theory of the origin of the 
blonde northern race, and of the complexion and light coloured eyes of the north 
Europeans has likewise been confirmed by the same survey and by the evidence 
derived from the Antarctic expedition, so far as thot goes, Thus within a short 
time sinoe it was first propounded, my theory of the origin of the blonde Aryans 
has been corroborated ly various kinds of evidence, and has also been endorsed by 
leading anatomiata. 

Some years ago Professor R. M. Burrows in his Discoveries in Crete (p, 194) 
criticised my doctrine that the dark population of Greece and Italy had from the 
outset never spoken any save an Aryan language. But since my reply to him (IV/o 
were the Romens? p, 35, agg.) neither he nor anyone else has returned to the attack, 
whilst Mr. Bernard Houghton, though cavilling af the doctrine, does not attempt to 
bring any arguments against it. On the other hand be has made his most vigorous 
onslaught upon my theory of the origin of the blonde race of Upper Europe. He 
describes his paper as an attempt to show that the arguments used by me “rest 
on foundations of quicksand and that the inferences do not really arise from the 
facts adduced.” “The fundamental error” (in my position) says he, “consists im 
an assertion of the essential fluidity of head-form and anelilike physical character- 
istics and in their derivation from climatic and other surroundings, in contrast 
with an alleged permanence over a given area of the language originally spoken 
there. He predicates likewise » similar local permanence of idiosynerasy, polity, 
and social and religious ideas. The central and dominant feature of the first part of 
his address consists in an ascription to local influences of those physical traits of 
mankind which have hitherto, by all competent investigators, been referred to racial 
causes, that is, to heredity.” 

Let me at once point out that while I do ascribe great importance to the 
influence of environment as a factor in the formation of races, I hold also very 
strongly the doctrine of heredity—in fact, much too strongly for Mr, Houghton's 
fancy when he has to deal with my doctrine of the great, if not the leading part, played 
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by heredity in our own chief social problems." But the grand riddle of the true 
relation between heredity and environment has yet to find an (Edipus to solve it. 

Let us now turn to the arguments by which Mr. Houghton thinks that he 
has demolished my position. I need hardly say that his case depends wholly on 
the assumption that Man is absolutely free from the natural laws which condition 
the osteology and pigmentation of other animals. This he thinks was settled once 
for all when Sir E. Ray Lankester described Man as “ Nature's insurgent son.” 
* Once man had discovered fire, clothed himself with the skins of beasts, and built 
himself a house, he had once for all freed himself from the laws that govern the 
rest of Nature.” This of course is a fair statement of the views put forward 
by Sir E. Ray Lankester in his Romanes Lecture at Oxford in 1905, and sinee 
republished in his book entitled The Kingdom of Man. On p, 22 of that work 
he writes: “ In the Lower Miocene there seems to have been a sudden development 
of brain size not merely in man, but in other animals. Other great mammals of the 
earlier Tertiary period, such as the rhinoceros, were in the same case.” He proceeds 
(p. 24): “It appears that the increased bulk of cerebral substance means increased 
edueability—an increased power of storing up individual experience, which tends 
to take the place of the inherited mechanism with which it is often in antagonism. 
The power of profiting by individual experience, in fact educability, in conditions 
of close competition when other conditions are equal, must be an immense 
advantage to its possessor. It seems that we have to imagine that the adaptation 
of a mammalian form to the various conditions of life had in Miocene times reached 
a point when further alterations and elaboration of the various types which we 
know then existed, could lead to no advantage. 

“The variations present for election in the struggle for existence presented no 
advantage—the fittest had practically been reached and was destined to survive 
with little change. Assuming such a relative lull in the development of mere 
inechanical form, it is obvious that the opportunity of those individuals with the 
most educable brain to defeat their competitors would arise, No marked improve- 
ment in the instrument being possible, the survival would fall to those who 
possessed most skill in the use of the instrument and in successive generations the 
bigger and more educable brains would survive and mate, and thus bigger and 
bigger brains would be produced. It would not be difficult, though not perhaps 
profitable, to imagine the conditions which have favoured the continuation of this 
process to a far greater length in the Simian line of the pedigree than in other 
mammalian groups. The result is that the creature called Man emerged with an 
educable brain of some five or six times the bulk (in proportion to his size and 
weight) of that of any other surviving Simian.” On p. 25 he writes: “The 
mental qualities which had developed in man, though traceable in a vague and 
rudimentary condition in some of his animal associates are of such an Ln prece- 
dented power, and so far dominate everything else in his activities as a living 


‘Bee my reply in Science Progress, July, 1910, pp, 143-6, 
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organism, that they have to a very large extent, if not entirely, cut him off from 
the general operations of that process of Natural Selection and survival of the 
fittest which up to their appearance had been the law of the living world. 

If for the purpose of analysis, as it were, we extract Man from the rest of 
Nature, of which he is truly a product and a part, then we may say that Man is 
Nature's rebel. Where Nature says ‘die,’ Man says'I will live’ According to 
the law previously in universal operation, Man should have been limited in geographi- 
eal area, killed by extremes of cold or of heat, subject to starvation, if one kind of 
diet were unattainable, should have been unable to increase and multiply just as 
are his animal relatives, without losing his specific structure, and acquiring new 
physical characteristics according to the requirements of the new conditions into 
which he strayed, and should have perished except on the condition of his becoming 
a new morphological ‘species.’ But Man's wits and his will have enabled him to 
cross rivers and oceans by rafts and boats, to clothe himself against cold, to shelter 
himself from heat and rain, to prepare an endless variety of food by fire, and to 
increase and multiply as no other animal, without change of form, without 
submitting to the terrible axe of selection wielded by ruthless Nature over all 
other living things on the globe.” Again we read (p. 27): “In spite of the 
frequent assertion to the contrary, it seems that neither the more ancient wars of 
mankind for conquest and migration, nor the present and future wars for 
commercial privilege, have any real equivalents to the simple removal by death of 
the unfit and the survival and the reproduction of the fit, which we know as 
Natural Selection.” 

Yet after all these bold statements of the freedom of Man from the operation 
af Natural Selection, Sir E. Ray Lankester in a footnote, p, 28, says: “It would 
be an error to maintain that the process of Natural Selection is entirely in 
abeyance in regard to Man.” In an interesting book, The Present Evolution of 
Men, Dr, Archdall Reid has shown that in regard to zymotic diseases and also in 
the use of dangerous drugs, such as alcohol and opium, there is first of all the 
acquirement of immunity by powerful races of men, through the survival among 
them of those strains tolerant of the disease or of the drug, and secondly, the 
introduction of those diseases and drugs by the powerful Immune race, in its 
migrations, to races not previously exposed either to the disease or to the drug, 
and the consequent destruction of the invaded race. The survival of the fittest 
in these cases is the survival of the tolerant and eventually of the immune, 

This is not the place to point out the series of assumptions made by 
Sir E. Ray Lankester in his brilliant description (chiefly imaginative) which he 
drew for his Oxford audience of the emergence of Man from the stage when like 
all other animals he was under the law of Natural Selection. His own admission 
contained in his footnote just cited, that Natural Selection is still at work, and that 
too in most potent forms, is sufficient to demonstrate the untenable nature of the 
position which he took up in his Romanes Lecture. Yetit is on these dogmatic asser- 
tions of Sir E. Ray Lankester that Mr. Houghton bases his criticisms of my doctrines. 

Vou XL Cc 
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Yet the assumption that Man can go into climes very different from those 
in which his race has long dwelt without any morphological change, is in direct 
conflict with many known facts. The American of New England with his hatchet 
face and his thin seraggy beard differs essentially in his type from his English 
ancestor, whilst the Boer of South Africa shows no less variation from the type of 
his Dutch progenitors. The instance just cited of the influence of the Antarctic 
environment on the colour of the eyes is in itself sufficient to demonstrate the 
falseness of his assumptions, Mr. Torday and Mr. Joyce have furnished me with 
a still more striking example from their book on the Congo (shortly to be 
published). It relates to the pygmies who live in the forests of that region, and 
are known as Ba Twa. The Bu Shongo, who found the Ba Twa in possession, hold 
them in superstitious awe, regarding them as spirits born from trees, In some 
cases bands of these pygmies have been induced to leave the forest, to settle in 
villages and to practise agriculture, 

In such cases they are regarded by the Bu Shongo as becoming more human, 
but no intermarriage ever seems to take place between Bu Shongo and Ba Twa. 
Mr. Torday visited two of these villages of settled Ba Twa, The Bu Shongo tald 
him that it is only three generations since these Ba Twa left the forest, He noted 
that the stature of the inhabitants was considerably above that of the nomad 
Ba Twa, though it did not equal that of their Bu Shongo neighbours. “ As the 
possibility of intermarriage seems quite out of the question, it seems necessary to 
conclude that the short stature of the pygmies is in some way due to the dwarting 
effect of forest life or to the Natural Selection exercised by environment.” 

Mr. Claude White in his recent book, Sikhim and Bhutan, writes: “'The 
people of the West (of Bhutan) are for the most part of Tibetan origin, and came 
into the country centuries ago. They are of the same original stock as the 
Bhutias in Sikhim, but have developed in Bhutan into a magnificent race of men 
physically, Why there should be this marked contrast, I cannot say, Tt may be 
due to the difference in climate; but there is no comparison between the two, 
although the Sikhim Bhutia is a strong sturdy fellow in his own way." My friend, 
Mr. J. D, Anderson, L.C.S., Reader in Bengali to the University of Cambridge, has 
pointed out to me that the greater stature of the Khasis of Assam, who dwell in 
the midst of Tibeto-Burman tribes, eompared with that of their Burmese cousins, 
the Monds, is to be attributed to their environment in Assan, where they continue 
to speak their own language, though assimilated in physical type to the Assamese 
tribes around. In passing I may point out that we have in their case an admirable 
example of the great value of language as a criterion of race. Were it not that 
these folk have preserved their language, though settled in the midst of an alien 
race, to which they have physically been assimilated, it would have been assumed 
that they were of the same stock as their neighbours, 

A good many years ago the Indian Government, acting upon strictly 
Weismannic principles, proposed to plant colonies of Ghoorkas from Nepal in the 


plains of India in order that we might breed a supply of these admirable soldiers 
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for ourselves and not be dependent on the Maharajah of Nepal. A distinguished 
officer of a Ghoorka regiment on being consulted, very wisely pointed out that if 
the project was carried into effect, within a few generations the descendants of the 
Ghoorka colonists would be as worthless for military purposes as the Hindu of the 
plains. The history of race after race that has entered India and become master 
of its feeble folk repeats the sume sad story of a splendid physique and morale 
corrupted and moribund within a few generations. 

It isa pity that Mr. Houghton did not acquaint himself with the footnote 
which I have cited, in which his master admits the activity of Natural Selection at 
the present moment in the human family. But Mr. Houghton himself makes an 
admission which cuts away the ground from, under his feet. He writes: When he 
(Ridgeway) goes on to say that the skins of mankind tend to get lighter in 
gradations from the Equator to the Pole, he stands on firmer ground. Undoubt- 
edly the skin of races long inhabiting the tropics evinces a deeper pigmentation 
than in those residing in more temperate regions. The reason for this is obvious: 
although histologists are not agreed as to the cytological facts of pigmentation, it 
undoubtedly tends, just as do freckles, to protect the outer layers from the actinic 
rays of the sun.” Yet when he comes to deal with my theory that the white skin 
of the blonde race of Northern Europe is due also to climatic causes, analogous 
to those which have produced the white hares and white bears, and makes the 
ptarmigan turn white in winter, he makes merry over my dgnorance and stupidity, 
declaring that such a view “ implies a singular inability to grasp the relevant facts 
of the case or to frame inductions upon them. The whiteness of animals inhabiting 
northern regions, whether perennial or seasonal, is a very simple case of adaptive 
colouring first demonstrated by Dr. A. Russell Wallace and now obvious to the 
meresb tyro im biology. Who will assert that blondeness of hair in any way favours 
race in a northern habitat. Does Professor Ridgeway mean to assert that in 
winter our ancestors pursued game or eluded their foes in a state of nudity ?” 

“Words,” says Hobbes, “are the counters of wise men, but the money of - 
fools.” Mr. Houghton like many others of his school catches up terms such as 
“Protective Colouring, Mimicry of Mutation,” and believes that by constantly 
repeating them in parrot fashion he is enunciating irrefragable truths of science, 
But what is “adaptive colouring"? Adaptive isa relative term. To what is the 
colour adapted? Of course to the environment in which the animal lives. 
Accordingly adaptivity is simply one element in my larger doctrine of environ- 
ment, a5 is also the case with protective colouring, mimicry, and mutation. But 
it by no means follows that white is only to protect the animal from his animal 
foes or to render it easier for it to stalk its prey. I have made no such AsStMption 
respecting either the whiteness of arctic animals or the blondeness of the 
northern race. I only argue from the analogy of the dark colour of the negro 
in the tropics, which Mr. Houghton himself admita to be protective, not against 
animal foes, but against “the actinic rays of the sun.” In other words, it 
is & case of “ adaptive colouring,” as he might have seen, had he understood the use 

cz 


of that term whieh he rattles off so glibly. He is evidently not aware that the 
leading biologists now explain the white colour of arctic animals, not as a 
protection against living foes, but because white is the best colour for keeping in the 
heat of the body. The blondeness of the northern race may have therefore a real 
protective value, as has the blackness of the negro by Mr. Houghton’s own 
admission, | 

But this is not mere theory, When the Nares and Markham <Aretic 
expedition was being organised, it was stated in the press that in selecting men for 
the crews, preference was given to the blondes, because the experience of whalers 
had shown that fair-complexioned men stood the rigours of the arctic winter better 
than those of a melanochrous hue. (Conversely there is a large body of evidence 
to show that in West Africa, the Solomon Islands and other tropical regions, men 
of blonde complexion suffer far more from climate than those of a dark complexion. 
The change in the hue of the eyes under antarctic conditions cited above, clearly 
proves « connection between light colour and autarctic or arctic conditions, which 
ig not for the purpose of protection against living foes. This “ adaptive colourmg "is 
certainly not to protect man from the penguins and other birds, nor yet to enable 
men to capture these birds more easily, but it has probably « far deeper protective 
significance. 

Now as Mr. Houghton admits that the action of environment affects the 
pigmentation of the skin in tropical and subtropical countries, but. on the other 
hand denies it for northern regions, he is hound to show at what point, let us say 
between the Sudan and Northern Europe, this natural law ceases to be operative. 
Does it suddenly cease to act amongst the Nilotic tribes, or is it in Egypt that he 
draws his line, or is it the Mediterranean which says, ‘so far and no farther shall 
utmosphere and other causes act upon the skin.” No scientific man who admits 
that the skin of certain races is affected by their environment, would dream of 
excluding the rest of mankind from similar action; even though Sir FE. Ray 
Lankester may state dogmatically that man ean advance from the Equator to the 
Arctic circle without undergoing any morphological change, No man of scienoe 
when once the facts are presented would believe this for a moment, 

Ttisadmitted by Mr. Houghton as well as by every one else that the pigmenta- 
tion of the negro acts a8 a protection against tropical light, At what point on the 
glow do the inventions of man, by which, according to Sir E. Ray Lankester, he 
has freed himself from the laws that condition the rest of nature, cease to act, 
At what point as we go north will Sir E. Ruy Lankestor assert, “Here man’s 
clothes and houses and fire shut him off from Nature's laws?" 580 too when we 
come to Europe. Even in these climates where we northerners dwell, arrayed in 
warm Vvesture against the assaults of the Boreas, our faces and hands are exposed 
to the direct action of the atmosphere, and the air minst circulate round us, unless 
we be clad in plaster. Yet our remote ancestors in their slow struggle against 
nature had but very aeanty raiment. The action of the atmosphere suffered but 
little check from a skin thrown over the shoulders to keep off the pelting rain 
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But even if clothes could check climatic action on the skin, there are other 
ways in which environment is constantly acting on man, as it does on the rest of 
the mammals, Man has to breathe, and therefore, unless he were able to rid 
himself of his respiratory organs, as he advanced northward, the chemical and 
physical processes of his body must be influenced by the nature of the air inhaled 
hy his lungs, No sane person will doubt that the atmosphere of one region differs 
from that of another, If it does not, why do we send those who ure suffering from 
pulmonary phthisis to high altitudes, or to dry climates, such as Australia or the 
Cape? Again, man, especially primitive man, depends for subsistenve on the food 
produced by the locality in which he lives, or in that from which he draws his 
supplies. But foods differ according to the nature of the soil and climate. 
Accordingly, men in each locality must be modified by the character of the food 
produced in that area, when it is assimilated by the chemical processes of the body, 
unless they are provided with tin or copper linings throughout the entire length of 
the alimentary canal. 

I have pointed out that altitude acts like latitude. This Mr. Houghton 
disputes, on the ground that the Pigmentation Survey of Scotland shows blondeness 
to be predominant in the valleys and dark hair im the mountains, and because in 
the Himalayas and elsewhere, melanochrous people are to be found sporadically at 
the present time, But the Scottish example is at once explained by the settlement 
of foir-haired folk from Northern Europe well within historical times, who drove 
inte the hills the weaker aboriginal dark race, 

He is careful not to deny that the dark tribes found occasionally in mountain 
areas in India and elsewhere have only taken refuge there in recent times. 

The action of the atmosphere upon the skin can be observed in our own 
islands, The delicate pink complexion characteristic of Ireland and the West. of 
England is in striking contrast to the pasty complexion of the women of the East 
of England, whether blonde or brunette. I know a case where a Jewish girl 
reared in Cork grew up with the typical Irish complexion instead of the hereditary 
tint of her parents. 

[ have hitherto spoken only of the action of atmosphere on the skin. There 
ix un equally great probability that the various types of hair—the wool of the 
Negro with its quadrangular section, the straight hair of the Mongolian with its 
oval section, and the various forms of European hair are due to elimatic conditions. 
[t is certainly a curious fact recorded by Azara that the horses and the cattle in 
Paragoay, where of course these animals have only been introdueed from Europe 
within the last three centuries, have a singular tendency to grow short curly hair 
like that of the negro. This may be regarded as 4 clear example of the action 
of environment upon hair. If this is so in the case of the large mammals there is 
no reason why a like cause may not have acted upon the hair of the negroes, 
whose natural habitat isa climate not unlike that of Paraguay, The action of the 
atmosphere on hair even in our own islands is very noticeable. It is not improbable 
that the curly hair so much more frequently seen in Irish villages than in English 
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is due to the difference in the atmosphere, just as the pink complexion mentioned 
already. 

In my Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse 1 was able to show that 
there is a very distinct relation between the coat-colours of horses, bay, brown, 
chestnut, black, grey, white dun, and their internal qualities. We need not there- 
fore be surprised, if before long the physiologists will be able to demonstrate the 
existence of distinctive differences between the various races of men, such as 
hitherto have not been dreamed of. One very important discovery has already 
been niade in this direction. My friend Sir H. H. Risley, K.C.LE., has lately 
called my attention to some very interesting facts recently published respecting 
the difference between the arterial pressure and blood constituents of Bengalis and 
those of Europeans, The arterial pressure in the case of the former is much lower 
than the European standard, whilst the percentage of blood corpuscles is also much 
less. At present it would he premature to say dogmatically that this is the result 
of environment, but as the pigmentation and the characteristic hair of the Negro 
are adinittedly concomitants of life in the torrid zone, and as the horses and cattle 
introduced into Paraguay show an analogous phenomenon, we need not be 
surprised if it should turn out that in other physiological characteristics the negro not 
only differs widely from the various types of Europeans and Asiatics, but also that 
the various peoples of Europe and Asia differ widely from each other in similar 
respects. Their differences in external characteristics, blondeness, or dark 
complexion, and the like, may be found to have corresponding internal qualities 
asin the case of horses. Further researches on this particular line of investiga- 
tion are now being carried out in India, and let us hope that some of those brilliant 
ten who are engaged in Africa in the study of sleeping sickness may be able to 
devote some of their attention to this very important field of Anthropology. 

In out new President, Sir H. H. Risley, we have the founder and organiser of 
the great Ethnographical Survey of India. We may rest assured that under his 
headship the Royal Anthropological Institute will be able to exercise on every- 
thing that appertains to Man a more stimulating influence than ever before 
in its history. 

As this paper is just being printed off, the Report of the Immigration 
Commission of the United States Government, “On the ehanges in bodily form of 
descendants of Immigrants,” has reached me. The results already obtained by 
Professor Boaz corroborate most strongly the views put forward by me at York 
(1906) and at Dublin (1908), * The head form undergoes far-reaching changes due 

to the transfer of the races of Europe to American soil. The east European 
Hebrew, who has 4 very round head, becomes more long-headed : the south Italian, 
who in Italy has an exceedingly long head, becomes more short-headed ; so that both 
approach « uniform type in this country, so far as the roundness of the head ia 
concerned . . . weare compelled to conelude that when these features of the 
body change, the whole bodily and mental make-up of the immigrants may change.” 
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SOME TECHNOLOGICAL NOTES FROM THE POMEROON DISTRICT, 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


(Part IT.) 
By Dn, Waurer E. Rorn. 
Local Correspondent of Royal Anthropological Institute. 
[Wire Poares I-XIV,] 
Is the present paper I propose dealing with the manufacture of cotton and other 


fibre-twines, together with an account of certain articles (cords and hammocks) 
into the composition of which they chiefly enter. 


Corros Twine. 

After the cotton [yaho-(t)udai-a = cotton tree]! has been picked, it is put in 
the sun to dry, but for not more than a day or two. It can then be stored in 
a quake, or basket, where it may remain for any length of time, provided it is not 
allowed to get wet. When about to be put to use, the débris is carefully picked 
out, and the whole teased, bit by bit. This teasing process is important. <A very 
small handful is pinched up, teased out with the fingers, * smacked,” so to speak, 
between the flats of the hands (Plate I, Fig. 1), and thus alternately teased and 
sharply squeezed into a very thin circular pat about 4 to 44 inches in cireum- 
ference. During the smacking process there is a slight simultaneous rotation at 
the wrists. A large number of such pats are placed one on top of the other, 
_ forming « pile or, rather, cylinder about 6 or 7 inches high. This cylinder is then 
pressed laterally, folded in its length, and gradually stretched. It is again folded 
in its length and similarly stretched, so as to form s soft pad about 2 feet long. 
Snolr teased cotton is called yaho-alnni. The spindle, or Kiro-hodéri (Fig. 2), is 
made of « tapering shank (¢w-dai-a) up to 18 inches in length passed through two 
circular discs of “calabash ” (¢uburade), which form a guard (Fig. 3). As often as 
not, the spindle will be seen to have wound on it some cotton thread already 
manufactured, which will now be attached and worked into one extremity of the 
pad. This bit of manufactured thread, however, does not lead directly from the 
pad of raw material to the spindle, but indirectly, by means of an intervening 
loop, around the nick at the extremity of the shank, The purport of the loop 
will soon be recognised. On the other hand, if the spindle has no cotton already 
wound on it, the latter is replaced by any other conveniently sized twine similarly 
attached to its extremity by loop, and so on to the pad. At any rate, the long 


* Unless otherwise stated, all native names in the text are Arawak, 
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pad of teased cotton is twisted into a spiral, loosely at the distal extremity, but 
progressively tighter towards its proximal, which is again stretched previons to 
the whole being lightly wound around the forefinger and wrist (Fig. 4), its distal 
end hanging loosely from over the fore-arm. That portion of its proximal 
extremity between the two thumbs is now gradually and very carefully teased 
out and stretched, any untoward slipping being prevented by resting the third 
finger of the right hand upon the bent fore-finger of the left, which acts us a sort 
of fulcrum, On completion of the stretching, the amount and exact degree of 
which will depend upon the thickness of ultimate thread desired, the portion of 
cotton just stretched is rolled with the right hand, at the same time that the tip 
of the spindle is twirled in a reverse direction with the left (Plate IT, Fig, 1) 
Not only does the loop, already referred to, ensure this rotary motion being 
imparted to the thread, but it algo prevents the thread itself hecoming shifted or 
untwisted from off the spindle, when the latter is now left to hang loosely up 
against the spinner’s thigh. Some more of the pad is unwound from off the arm, 
ite proximal end again carefully stretched, ote., the spiral condition of the whole 
being retained and aided in the act of re-winding it on to the wrist, and the 
spindle again twirled. The whole process, indeed, consists of these three factors 
successively repeated—the winding of the pad, the stretching of that portion of 
it between the thumbs, and the twirling of the spindle. The retention and 
tightening up of the twist in the portion of thread already manufactured is, of 
course, due to the rolling of the two thumbs, during the twirling of the spindle, 
being in opposite directions. When a convenient length of thread, say 18 inches 
or a couple of feet, has been manufactured, it is rolled taut on to the spindle 
(Fig. 2), the spiral into which its constituent fibres have been twisted being in 
the direction opposite to that in which the completed thread is being rolled, 

It-will be noticed that, so far, the cotton yarn ie a single ply. It has now 
to be completed into a double ply, the form in whieh it is put to use. This is 
effected in one or other of two ways :— 

(a) After being removed from the spindle, it is stretched and doubled taut 
on itself, with the help of an assistant, and while stretched, it is rolled from the 
looped end tightly around any little piece of wood, ete, into a ball. A length of 
about a couple of feet or so is now unwound from the ball, rolled on the right 
thigh downwards [ie, a left to right spiral, regarding it with its axis vertical], 
the double thread so formed being then wound on to the spindle-shank, and 
attached by loop to the nick at its extremity, Another couple of feet is unwound 
from the ball, held in the left hand, and the spindle-shank itself rolled down. 
wards on the thigh, the loop being finally unloosed from its tip 50 as to allow of 
the double twine, just manufactured, being wound on to the shank. This proves 
of winding is not quite so simple os it might at first sight appear, Holding the 
shank vertical, it is effected by twirling the spindle-tip from within outwards, 
and keeping the thread taut. Tn other words, the finished cotton thread is wound 
in 4 spiral having a direction opposite to that in which its two constituent strands 
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have been rolled. Another couple of feet are unwound from the ball, and the 
sine manipulation repeated, and so on, until the whole ball has been used up. 
From off the spindle shank, the completed thread is finally wound into another 
ball, the form in which it is kept for permanent use. When a piece of cotton 
thread is finally completed, the ends cannot, of course, be spliced or plaited into 
another thread, any continuity that may be desired having to be effected by knot, 

(4) The second method is carried out on similar lines, but with this difference, 
that two single threads on two different spindles are unwound and rolled direct on 
to a third and larger spindle, This method thus entails the possession of three 
spindles, but at the same time obviates the necessity of unwinding, doubling, 
stretching, ete, with the help of an assistant. It is advantageous in that longer 
lengths of cotton can be conveniently dealt with. 

The degree of coarseness or fineness with which the cotton may be spun into 
twine will depend upon the use for which it is intended, the two extremes being 
met with in the rongh string forming the basis of the cotton hammocks, and in 
the delicate twine ornamenting the butt-end of the Arawak arrow. 


Corron Corps, Baxps, Ere. 

Cotton is largely employed in the manufacture of bands or cords used accord- 
ing to their width and contour as waist-bands (for supporting the loin cloth, ete.), 
forehead-bands, anklets, armlets, body cords, as supporting strings for the satchel 
form of pegalla, and for other purposes, The procedures connected with the 
muking of these different articles will be now described, according to the apparatus 
or methods employed :— 

(a) With « single flat needle—This method is peculiar to the Carib portion of 
the community. Given a ball of cotton, one extremity from off it (a) is wound 
around all four fingers of the left hand three times, a fourth loop being passed 
between the middle and ring fingers, the twine being otherwise kept in position 
by the thumb (Plate IIT, Fig. 1). The needle, a flat tapering piece of wood about 
3 inches long, split at ite wider end to form an “eye,” is passed under the two 
outer loops and threaded by wedging the cotton into the split (Fig. 2), In this, 
and in succeeding illustrations, the left hand is purposely not represented, in order 
to render the varying positions of the different parts of the thread more clear, 
The needle is next pushed onward, and with it, its contained thread, which, in its 
passage through the two vertical loops, is clutched tighter in direct proportion as 
the loops are kept more taut by the thumb, ete. Once through, the needle is 
removed, and the size of the horizontal loop (4’) diminished by carefully pulling 
on its ball end (4, Fig. 3) until it is justo trifle greater than the width between 
the two outer vertical loops. The needle is again inserted, but on this occasion 
under the two middle vertical loops, as well as under the two extremities of the 
horizontal one (Fig. 4); it is once more threaded (Fig. 5) and pushed through, so 
as to form a second horizontal loop (A”, Fig. 6), which is then reduced to suitable 
size as before. The needle is now inserted under the two horizontal loops alone 
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(Fig. 7), the whole is tightened up, and the vertical loops removed from off the 
fingers to be firmly tied together with the free end (@) of the cotton (Fig. 8), the 
article in the course of its subsequent manufacture being now held as in Fig. 9. 
Thus, fixing the needle, and threading, « third horizontal loop is formed (A’”, Fig. 10). 
This is similarly reduced, the threaded needle passed under the two last- 
manufactured loops (Fig. 11), and so a fourth horizontal loop produced (h’", Fig. 12). 
Indeed, putting it shortly, the whole process consists of but a repetition of passage 
of needle under the two immediately preceding loops, threading it, and tightening 
up the newly formed loop ready for the needle again, The illustrations, Figs. 8 
to 13, being diagrammatic, purposely only indicate exactly one-half of the cord. 
Portion of the completed cord is shown, from the aspect in which its manufacture 
has been described, in Fig. 14, with all the horizontal loops squeezed, as it were, 
into a semi-diagonal position. On the Opposite aspect, however, owing to the ball 
end of the cotton necessarily intervening between every successive horizontal loop, 
the appearance of the cord is somewhat asymmetrical (Fig. 15) a feature, which 
becomes still more marked in cross-section (Fig. 16). 

(4) With two flat needles—Certain of the Caribs have developed the above 
procedure by using two needles, so as. to produce a comparatively wide band 
(Plate IV, Fig. 1), which is manufactured on the following lines :—As soon us the 
two horizontal loops have been completed (Plate III, Fig. 7), the article is turned 
right round, a second needle is inserted under the four vertical loops in front of 
the original needle, in an opposite direction, of course, now (Plate IV, Fig. 2), and 
two horizontal loops worked on it, as already illustrated (Plate IIT, Figs, 2-6), 
Directly these latter have been made, the article is again reversed, and two 
horizontal loops worked on the first needle. The process is thus alternately 
repeated ; two horizontal loops on one needle, a reversal, two horizontal loops on 
the other needle, and so on until the required length of band is reached. 

(c) By * Tatting.”"—Tatting (Plate IV, Fig. 3) is practised among the Warrau, 
the left thumb (ur) and forefinger (LY) replacing the two “arms” of the flat lyre- 
shaped tatting-needle which used to form one of the necessary adjunots of our 
grandmother's work-boxes. Operations are commenced by making a slip-knot (K) 
at the proximal extremity (a) of the string, which is held more or less taut by 
being wound over the little finger, the loop formed by the slip-knot being passed 
over the forefinger; the distal or ball end (6) of the string is looped over the 
thumb and then over the forefinger. The first loop on the forefinger is now passed 
over and in front of the second loop (Fig, 4), and tightened up (Fig. 5) by pulling 
on the proximal end of the string. The distal extremity is next looped on the 
thumb (Fig. 6), the previous loop there being passed over it in similar fashion 
(Fig. 7), the whole being next tightened up by pulling—tirstly, on the upper half 
of the loop passing over the forefinger, secondly, on the upper half of the loop 
passing over the thumb, and thirdly, on the ball end of the string (Fig. 8). Tt 
must be borne in mind that the illustrations, to maintain their i i 


c 
character, do not actually represent the complete tightening up described. The 
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distal end is next looped over the forefinger (Fig. 9), the loop, already behind it, 
passed in front (Fig. 10), and tightened up again by three successive pulls as 
before (Figs. 10,11). The process is then repeated on the thumb, again on the 
foretinger, and so on alternately until the square-sectioned cord (Fig. 12) reaches 
the length desired. In tightening up, the string must not be pulled on to too 
great an extent, a contingency which will prevent the string slipping through 
where necessary; it is only the proximal extremity which has to be kept fairly 
taut by regularly unwinding from, and re-winding on, the little finger. 

(i) Four-loop plaiting —tl have called this “plaiting” for want of a better 
name. Three of the loops are passed one in between the other, the fourth alone 
being directed over-and-under as in orthodox plaiting. The proceas is met with 
among the Warran. A cotton string about 25 feet long is wound four times, in 
the form of a skeim, from left palm to over big toe, and its extremities knotted 
there, with the result that we have four loops which are held tant by means of 
the first and third fingers of each hand (Plate V, Fig. 1). As the palms are turned 
more or less up during the progress of manufacture, the four sets of loops, for 
descriptive purposes, may be spoken of as two outer (o on first fingers) and two 
inner (1 on third fingers), these being slipped from one digit to the other in regular 
sequence. Thus, with the strings all taut, starting with the inner loops, these change 
fingers (Fig. 2) by passing one loop fmside the other; the same is then done with 
the outer loops, This is followed by « change in place between the (operntor's) 
tight outer and left inner loop, which are. wof passed one through the other, but 
the former orer the latter. The whole process is then repeated in the same 
order—inner loops, outer loops, right outer and left inner loop—until the suitable 
length required has been obtained. To tighten up the successive “ plaite,” the big 
toe of the free foot is squeezed in between the two inner loops after each 
substitution. When a longer cord is desired a longer twine will be used, and 
under such circtimstances the four loops are hooked on to a projecting branch, 
forked stick, ete. (in place of the big toe), and the action of the free foot, after 
each substitution of two loops, replaced by the hand or stick of an assistant. 
When « shorter cord is manufactured, the action of the free foot, etc., is replaced 
by pulling the two hands (with their contained loop) widely apart after oach 
substitution, The completed cord is more or less flat (Fig. 3) om one surface, 
convex (Fig. 4) on the other, and in seetion (Fig. 5) a trefoil, with one of the foils 
larger than the other two. 

(¢) Five-loop plaiting—Also among the Warrau. Here the cotton string, 
some 6 feet. or so,is wound five times round the toe so as to give five loops. 
Two of these (a, 4) are held taut in the left hand (Ilate VI, Fig. 1), and three 
(ede) in the right. In the former case, a is fixed on the thumb, first and second 
fingers, and 4 on the third; in the latter,¢ @ ¢ is supported on the first, second 
and third fingers respectively. As the palms are here also turned up more or leas 
in the process of manufacture, loop ¢ is on a level lower than all the others. This 
ia the first position. “ Plaiting” is started by slipping +, the lowest of the three 
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off the right third finger throwgh « on to the left forefinger, which is flexed well 
over it, at the same time slipping a off the left thumb and forefinger on to the left 
middle finger (Fig. 2); the plait is then tightened up, by the free foot, an assistant, 
etc., in the manner already explained in the previous paragraph. The right thumb 
is next inserted into ¢, and the right third finger into ¢ at the same time that the 
right middle tinger is taken out of it and placed in ¢, the whole being tightened up 
again. This, the second position (Fig. 3), is practically the reverse of the first, 
Plaiting is again started by slipping /, the lowest of the three, off the left third 
finger through ¢ on to the right forefinger, which is flexed well over it, at the same 
time slipping ¢ on to the right middle finger and then tightening up as before ; 
the left thumb is now inserted in ¢ and the left third finger into a at the same time 
that the left middle finger is taken out of it and placed in ¢, and tightening again. 
This, the third position, is identical with the first (Fig. 1), the succeeding plaits 
taking place just as before—alternately slipping off the lowest of the three loops 
from one hand into the upper of the two loops on the other. The oord so produced 
is Hat (Fig. 4) on one side, convex (Fig. 5) on the other. 

(7) Crochet work—Carib women make anklets by « sort of crochet work. 
This article’ is usually put on the individual when 4 child and may be worked 
actually on the limb itself; otherwise, it is worked around a wooden cylinder of 
about the same circumference as the ankle which it will subsequently grace. The 
needle employed is a thin wooden pencil with a tapering point, though all variations 
in material and shape approaching the orthodox European crochet-hook are availed 
of; on occasion I have observed a bent wire used. Starting with one end (s) of 
the string (Plate VI, Fig. 6) « chain is made of a number of loops (a a «) until 
a length equal to the circumference of the ankle is reached ; a loop independent of 
the previous one, ic, a free one (7), is now made and tied to the proximal end of 
the string (s), though for clearness sake this actual tying together is not shown 
in the illustration. The second row of loops (444) is next made not only as 
before, dependent upon one another, but each is also dependent on every 
consecutive two in the first row (Fig. 7). The third and succeeding rows of 
loops (¢ @ ¢) are made on # plan identical with the second, and thus row after row 
(Fig. 8) is added until the desired width is obtained. The completed article 
reminds one, in general appearance, of a knitted woollen serviette ring. 

(9) Weaving—Weaving on « loom, though in a primitive fashion, is common 
among the Arawak and the Warran. A loom or frame-work is made by driving 
two thin sticks vertically into the ground, and tying cross-pieces on to them above 
and below (Plate VII, Fig. 1); it is called by the Arawak adda akkoda(hu)- 
kiwannahu, ie. stick—to make a plaiting. A length of cotton is next tied over the 


‘ Such an anklet is worn by both men and women, and may be seen above the calf an well 
as around the ankle, and “in olden times” is said to have been worn on the arms also : it laste 
on the body for yours, never being taken off. Brett (The Jidian Trites of Guiana, p. 122) 


gives the name of the anklet as sepwru, but I find that this, strict! *peakiny, Carib 
name for cotton alone : re 
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cross-pieces and knotted (/), the remainder being wound over and over again until 
it is finally fixed (J); as these lengths ultimately constitute the warp of the 
completed article, the number of loops into which the cotton is wound round 
will vary with the width of article required. The constituents of each loop, front 
and back, are next approximated and linked by means of a separate thread (¢) 
fixed after the manner of a chain-twist, the two ends of which are tied on one 
side (Fig. 2). The “needle” (Fig. 3) is now passed through from right to left 
under and over each alternate string, firmly pressed and rammed down on its edge 
(x, Fig. 2) so as to render the chain-twist taut, even and straight. [This needle, 
about S$ or 9 inches long, is very like » miniature paddle, and is actually so-called 
by the Arawak, viz., nahalchi toburiko-kwanna, i«., paddle—to knock, hit, ete] It 
is next raised a little distance and turned on the flat so as to enlarge the 
front-to-hack interspace between the warp coristituents (Fig. 4), thus rendering 
the insertion of the first stretch of weft (17) from left to right a comparatively 
easy matter, The needle is now turned on its edge again, pressed and rammed 
down on to the weft, and drawn aside, only to be reinserted into the warp in and 
out alternately among the strings, but with this difference, that those threads 
which were all in front of it before, are now behind. After pressure, etc., with its 
edge down, the needle is again raised and turned on the flat, so as to enable the 
second line of weft to be formed by inserting it in between from right to left, and 
then ramming down as before. The process is thus repeated again and again by 
inserting the weft from alternate sides (Fig. 5) along the passage made for it by 
the needle between the constituents of the warp, until such time as the requisite 
length of band is obtained, when the weft is finally tied on to one edge of the 
warp, Removed from the cross-pieces, each of the loops at top and bottom (t., 
through which the cross-pieces passed) is rolled separately into a tassel (Fig. 6). 
A short length of band thus * finished off” may be used as an anklet, being secured 
to the limb by tying the two series of tassels together; it is worn by both men 
and women, the former, however, using narrower ones. The Arawak call these 
anklets totoro-(u)kurt, i, ankle-band, and the Warrau akka-mara-bassa, t2., 
ankle-belonging to-flat, Waist-bands are made on a similar plan, but of course 
with a much longer frame-work. The Arawak and Warrau names for such 
waist-bands are udébohu-péssohu and dkkale-whwina respectively, in both cases 
the first half of the word indicating the waist, the second a belt or band. The 
Arawak term may be contracted into depo-sohu or dcfo-sohu. 


“Tre” TWINe 
The leat of the t-te palm, the ohizu of the Warrau (Mauritia flexuosa), 
supplies a very important fibre. The young as yet nnopened leaf, or ite (41) ahiri, 
the latter word signifying any unopened bud, leaf, etc., is cut away from the tree 
and the distal extremity of each segment treated as follows. While the seginent 
is firmly secured in position with the left hand, its extreme tip is bent between 
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the right thumb and forefinger, the portion of blade immediately below being 
doubled upon itself and nipped between the same thumb and middle finger 
(Piste VIII, Fig. 1). During the course of « comparatively slow movement which 
the right hand now makes towards the operator, it glides over the doubled portion 
of segment, but at the same time squeezes it so tightly as to produce a kink on 
both its surfaces, It is this kink which enables the cortex to be seized and 
stripped to its base, both front and back, and where it remains until all the 
remuining seginents have been similarly treated. These cortical strips, now known 
as fbi shirt, are finally all removed and either soaked in water for a week or else 
boiled for half an hour or so and washed; they are next sun-dried for a week or 
ten days, those obtained from one leaf being usnally tied up at one end together 
into a knot, The length of such a strip will be from about 26 to 80 inches. 
This stripping of the ¢ibi shiri and its manufacture into twine is essentially 
woman's work, According to the size of thread required, each strip can be used 
split (with thumb-nail), and again split to make a very fine twine, or employed 
whole, According to the method of mannfacture the completed thread is known 
us sa-rau (left-to-right spiral) or sensd-ro (right-to-left spiral), 

To manufacture the sera, two strips, held at the one extremity between the 
left foretinger and thumb (Fig. 2), rest upon the naked (right) thigh where, with 
the flat of the (right) palm, they are rolled along the middle third of the thigh, 
once upwards, i«, towards the hip, at the same time that the left hand, pulling 
outwards, keeps them on the stretch. During the course of this movement, 
wherein the pressure is exerted principally from the ball of the little finger and 
corresponding half of the palm, it must be remembered that though these may 
over-ride, each strip is rolled seperately in a spiral or twist, the direction of which 
may be described (Fig. 3) as being from right to left (regarding it-with its uxig 
vertical), Without removing the right hand, so as to prevent the strips untwisting, 
but only shifting the pressure towards the outer edge of the palm, both twisted 
strips are then rolled together along the outer third of the thigh, once downwards, 
ie, towards the knee (Fig. 4), The result is that the portion intervening between. 
the two hands, constituting the now manufactured twine, will, of course, be found 
twisted from left to right, while the free ends hanging over the thigh beyond the 
nght hand will be recognised as having twisted themselves together from right to 
left (Fig. 5), the separation and fixation of these two opposite spirals taking place 
at the “lock” (() where the main pressure of the palm-edge was exerted! 'The 
right-to-left spiral formed by the free ends, due to the original and separate rolling 
of each component into that. direction, is now opened by inserting the right fore- 
finger in the lock and pulling outwards (Fig. 6); the left-to-right spiral in the 
piece of completed twine retains its direction owing to that of its constituents 
bring both of them in the opposite one, The whole process of rolling up and down 


' The reader is requested to note that, for the sake of clearness, the Setnal tei 
ply, indicated in Fig. 3, in not shown in Fi original twist of each 


B- 5; for the same reason, the original twist 
ply in Fig. 10 iv not indicated in Fig, 11. reason, the original twist of each 
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is again and again repeated until a distance of about 5 or 6 inches from their 
extremities is reached, when a new strip (Fig. 7, ¢) is rolled into and with the 
shorter (4) of the two original, this compound one (Fig. 8, 4 ¢) and the single 
original (a) being together rolled, in the manner above described, into ahother 
short length of twine (Fig. 9), until the ends of two strips only (that of the newly 
introduced and that of the original) again remain free ; another strip is next rolled 
in with the now very much shorter single original one, and both compound ones 
twisted up again. It is a case of rolling only two ata time. A twine can thus be 
manufactured bit by bit into any length required ; on the other hand, the Indian 
cannot splice it on to another twine like a sailor would do with a rope. The serau 
is used for making the “barred ™ variety of hammock and for the constituents of 
scale-lines, In the latter case, however, the fibre is rolled more coarsely and a 
three-ply instead of a double one finally formed ; the actual thigh-rolling (down 
and once up) of such three strips is identical with what is to be observed in the 
manufacture of the Aurt-aring variety of fro-wa twine to be subsequently 
described. 

The sensoro is made on the exactly reverse plan as the ordinary two-ply 
sara, each strip (Fig, 10) being rolled separately down on the middle third of the 
thigh, and then together up (Fig. 11), with the addition that, owing (it is stated) 
to the increased thickness of twine resulting from the two strips being generally 
used unsplit, the rolling in each direction is repeated two, three, or more times. 
To prevent the two strips becoming untwisted on completion of each successive 
roll in the same direction they are deftly picked up between the right thumb and 
forefinger before the pressure exerted by the palm on their distal ends is removed 
and so placed in suitable position ready for the next roll. The completed sensoro 
thread can thus always be distinguished from the two-ply sarau by its twist being 
a right-to-left one. It is employed for making the * purse-net ” hammock. 

It has been claimed* that because “ not only are their thighs naked, but their 
skins are smooth and hairless,” the making of string in this way is rendered easy 
to the Indians. At the same time it should be noted that the Australian 
aboriginal, with often a marked development of hair in these situations, makes 
his or her fibre-twine on identical lines. I have also seen this practice of rolling 
twine continued by many Indian women who were so far civilised as to have worn 
dresses since childhood, : 


Kro-wa Twrsg, 

Kro-wa twine (from Bromelia, Anannasia) is obtained as follows (Plate IX, 
Fig. 1):—A leaf (/) is fixed in a loop cord (c) attached to a strong cross-beam, the 
loop being at about the same distance from the ground as the operator's head. The 
leaf itself is suspended, not at its middle, but with its thicker basal (proximal) end 
the longer ; its distal extremity is next attached under and over (Fig. 2) on to a stiff 


' Im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, p. 285. 
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round stick (s) and gripped in position between the right fore and middle-fingers, 
and between both hands. A sharp pull downwards is made: this tears about 6 or 
7 inches of outer cortex from off the inner fibrous structures around which the 
torn Shreds hang, and below which the proximal portion of the leaf remains free 
(Fig. 3). This latter extremity after being pulled down a bit is next turned 
upwards so as to form @ sort of sheath for the fibres already freed (Fig. 4) and is 
steadily but firmly pulled off and cast aside. This pulling off is a somewhat tricky 
business, the art being to close the upturned sheath above with the left thumb and 
fore-finger so as to prevent the fibrous core from slipping out (Fig. 5) and to clench 
it below between the corresponding digits of the right : the purpose of the remaining 
fingers is rather to guide and steady the sheath during the pull exerted by both 
hands. The exposed fibres remaining suspended are next picked and cleaned of any 
debris, The distal end of the leaf is again similarly fixed over the cross-stick and 
pulled, with the result that the whole proximal extremity of the leaf is dragged 
through the loop, whence it emerges entirely cleared ‘of its outer cortex. ‘The leaf, 
such as is left of it, is again fixed on the loop, and its proximal fibres together wound 
over the cross-stick, in exactly similar fashion as the distal extremity originally was 
pulled sharply downwards, the cross-stick drags away in their entirety the fibres 
now cleared of all cortical substance. This forcible pulling out of the kro-wa fibre 
is man’s work, the strength required for cleaning the cortex from off the proximal 
extremity being too much forthe women. Inthe absence of a son or other assistant, 
a wife inay help by looping three or four leaves in a row already for her husband to 
pull, and may often complete his work by dragging off the distal portions which 
require far less vigour in their manipulation, Of course here and there are to be 
found some women who are physically eapable of carrying out the complete pulling 
process by themselves, and always on the lines above described, iv, commencing 
with the cleaning of the proximal extremity of the leaf Kro-wa fibre is used for 
hammock-ropes and seale-lines, bow-strings, fishing-lines, ete, and in all cases is 
rolled into twine by the women. 

The manufacture of kro-wa fibre shreds into twine varies with the purposes 
for which it is ultimately intended. The woman liaa to be informed of the 
particular kind required, the different names of the completed article depending far 
the most part upon the particular fish whieh, when used as a line, it will be 
employed in catching, These are the Aokoro, tmiri, koraso, hwri, ete,, all of them fish 
which so far I have not had opportunities of petting identified, the twine being 
indicated by this name and the suffix -aring, The variations In technique are 
mainly due to the proximal ends of the fibre-shreds being so munch greater, 
comparatively speaking, than the distal, and it is to obviate this inequality that the 
methods, about to be described, are employed, As a preliminary, it may be noted 


‘ Tean find no confirmation of the statement made by Im ‘Thurn, op, cit, oY 
“the men peel the leaf from the bottom upward, the women from the extrem ; Oy tite, — 
to the base of the leaf." | TSeoe RODE owrawacd 
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that all these twines are formed by a down-and-up rolling on the thigh, which gives 
rise to a right-to-left spiral (similar to the sensoro of the ie fibre) :— 

(a) The hokoro-aring (Plate X, Fig. 1) is the finest of all the kro-wa twines, 
being made up of a thickness of two fibre-shreds. These (a, 4) are placed side by 
side but with their opposite ends together so as to ensure uniform thickness 
throughout. The rolling upon the thigh—onee down and once up—is commenced 
at about the outer third of either extremity, and the shorter end completed into 
twine: the reason for not making a commencement with the rolling at the actual 
extremity is that the movements here with a thick and a thin fibre would not be 
regular, The portion of completed twine uext changes hands, and the rolling is 
started again from the point of commencement so as to complete the remainder ; 
when theextremity is approached two new fibre-shreds (¢, 7) are successively rolled 
into it (as described in the case of the ite) but care has to be taken that as each is 
inserted, the distal and proximal onds of the two original fibre-shreds are connected 
with the new proximal and distal ones respectively. When completed, the line will 
thus be just about double the length of a fibre-shred. The oradiro-aring 1s 
manufactured in identical manner, and only differs from it in that it ts about 
three times as long. 

(b) The next thicker kro-wa twine is the tmirt-aring (Plate X, Fig. 2), A 
loose strand ia made of two, three, or four fibre-shreds(a a @), similar ends together, 
and rolled as a whole a few times down and up, 80-aa to give comparative cohesion, 
Another loose strand, of an identical number of shreds (6 4 ) is similarly manafac- 
tured, and laid upon the previous one, but with opposite ends together. Commencing 
with the centre of the two super-imposed strands, they are now rolled into twine, 
the usual once-down and once-up movement being continued until the extremity 
ig reached; this done, the whole is turned round, rolling recommenced at the 
middle, and the other half made into twine. The completed article (c) is thus 
limited to the length of one fibre-shred. 

(c) The Korasso-aring (Plate X, Fig, 3), used for spring-hooks as well-as for 
fishing, is made of four bundles (ax, t, cx, dc) of fibre-shreds, each bundle with 
similar ends together, and each containing, as far as the operator can judge, an equal 
number of shreds, anywhere from about twelve to as many as twenty-four. The 
proximal end of one bundle (az) is just sufficiently rolled into a corresponding 
length of the distal extremity of a second (Lr) as to make one very loose strand. of 
them—the length of a fibre shred, A similar procedure is carried out with the 
third and fourth (ca, dz). The two resulting strands are next placed side by side 
together, and the thigh-rolling commenced at their centre—once down and once up 
when the twine on one side is finished, the whole is turned round, rolling 
recommenced at the starting point, and the other half completed. The finished article 
(y) is thus the length of one fibre-shred. 

(d) Unlike all the preceding kro-wa twines the /uri-aring is formed by the 
rolling together of three bundles of fibres; it is made not only for catching that 
particular fish but certain others, its manufacture varying only in the length 

Vou. XL D 
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employed. Thus, while the huri-cring measures at most two fathoms, the oradiro-, 
the warburi-, and the lukwnanni-aring run up to something like four, while the 
wirokotori-aring will measure from twenty to twenty-four. So also hammock scale 
lines (ishiro-kodu), which are made in an identical manner, will reach this extreme 
length, and, if necessary, can eventually be made into a hammock rope, A bow- 
string (shimara-habo-itimi) is another article manufactured on identical lines as the 
Auri-aring. The method by which increased length and uniform thickness is 
obtained may be described diagrammatically as follows (Plate X, Fig, 4) Several 
bundles of kro-wa (a«, bx, cx, ete.), are arranged so as each will contain about an 
equal number, say a dozen, fibre shreds, all arranged of course with similar ends 
together, With three bundles (ax, ke, ex), which are placed one slightly in advance 
of the other, a start is made at about 6 inches or so from their thinner extremity, 
where all three are rolled into one, down and once up, and this shorter end of the 
twine completed first. Taken off and reversed on the thigh, the longer end is 
commenced to be rolled at the starting-point, and when about half-way to com- 
pletion, the distal (thin) extremity of a fourth bundle (@) is rolled into the hind- 
most one (cr) of the original three (cdr) which are then again all rolled together (A,B). 
Aftera while, the distal (thin) end of a fifth bundle (ex) is rolled into the second (dx) 
of the original three (Ger), and all three again rolled together (C,D), Later on, the 
distal extremity of a sixth bundle is similarly joined into the third of the original 
three, the whole again rolled, and so, the process repeated by inserting the thin 
extremity of a new bundle successively into the thick extremity of the hindermost 
bundle exposed. Experience alone seems to teach the operator when the varying 
thickness of the resulting twine renders it opportune to insert a new bundle. 

(¢) It was stated in the previons paragraph that kro-wa scale lines can 
eventually be made into a hammock rope (Plate X, Fig. 5). Three scale lines are 
required for the purpose + at one extremity they are each tied on toa wooden handle: 
at the other, after being passed around a vertical post, they are tied together, The 
knobbed wooden handles, some 7 or & inches long, with their lines taut, are each 
rolled simultaneously by an operator in a right to left spiral (similar to the sensoro 
of the ie). Still keeping up the stretch, the three handles are transferred to the 
charge of one assistant, while a second helper pulls the tied ends beyond the yuast: 
and twists them in an opposite direction (a left to right spiral, like the werne); the 
purpose of this is to tighten up the three constituents of each scale-line, Starting 
from the tied extremity, and with the tension still maintained, the third operator 
(Fig. 6) then guides the three scale-lines (already tending to roll into one another in 
a left to right spiral owing to the torsion to which they have been severally and 
separately subjected) into their respective relatively Proper courses to form the 
three-ply hammock rope. The extremity of such a rope (Fig, 7) is ” finished off” by 
tying tight, and then loosening all the free ends of the strands (#) which are now 
bent backwards and tied lower down (é), to be subsequently turned up again, and 
finally tied a third time above (c), 
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HAMMOCKS. 

Hammocks are made either of ie or cotton, by women. In the former case, 
the construction varies according to the kind of fibre-twine used, whether sensoro 
OF Sern, 

The body of the sensoro variety of ite hammock (“purse-net” hammock) is 
woven on the flat at such height from the ground as may be convenient to the 
operator, The frame or akkoda(hu)-kwannahu consists of two parallel sticks 
(Plate XI, Fig. 1 «, 6) fixed either to uprights in the ground, or to the walls of the 
house, eto—the distance which separates them varying of course with the length of 
atticle about to be manufactured: in place of sticks, I hove sometimes seen taut 
cord used. ‘The hammock itself, practically all warp, is composed of one eontinnous 
piece of sensoro twine which, after being rolled up into a tight ball, is unwound 
inte its own shuttle (kolo) attached to what is in fact a “needle” formed of a 
thick pieve of kro-wa or if string (Fig. 2m), The shuttle is made of a series of 

clove-hitches, one above the other, which are respectively slipped off the top of the 
“needle” according as more and more twine is brought into requisition. A com- 
mencement is made on the extreme right where the thread is tied on to the frame 
(Fig. 1,.c) From here it passes over both sticks so as to form the firat four warps 
(constituting the hammock-edge), these being next fixed im position by winding 
them together spirally with a varying number of turns until the left-hand stick is 
azain reached, whenee the. string stretches back direct to the right-hand ‘one. 
Passing now from right to left, the previous warp 1s locked into the loops of the 
spiral enclosing the hammock edge, until the left stick is reached, whence it runs 
again direct to the right one, leaving the latter, the thread on its return passage to 
the left locks the two previous warps. The whole process thus consista of arranging 
the warps #0 that those passing from left to right run direct from side to side 
of the frame, while those in the opposite direction lock the two warps immediately 
preceding. When the desired width of hammock has been reached, it is finished 
off by means of an “edge” made of four warps, wound around spirally in exactly 
the same manner as was adopted at the commencement, and finally tied (d), 

In removing the hammock from off the frame, care is taken that a scale-line 
is immediately inserted so as to prevent the mesh coming undone. 

It may be noted here that the ite baby-sling or ¢i-meit (Fig. 3) in which the 
Arawak or Warrau mother carries her infant (Fig, 4) is made on identical lines as 
the sensoro hammock. The body of the baby-sling is about 2 feet long,and over a 
foot, wide. The two parallel sticks, or usually in this case the two taut cords upon 
which it has been woven, are utilised again én sifw upon which to weave the band 
joining its two extremities, Owing to the comparative narrowness of the band it 
follows that its junction with the body of the sling is necessarily thrown into 
numerous folds or pleats, which thus help to lend the necessary contour to the 
finished article. 

To make the strau variety of if hammock [“ barred” hammock], a large frame 
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of two cross-pieces attached to two uprighta (a, 6) is fixed firmly into the ground 
(Plate XII, Fig. 1). The warp is wound upon this from below up (¢, d), while the 
weft is formed of separate cross-bara, the number of which will vary with the size 
of hammock required. The weft is alone invariably made of cotton, and so far as 
can be judged by careful inquiry from amongst the oldest natives, this material 
has always been used for the purpose ; indeed, the reason given for the employment 
of cotton is that, owing to the increased friction, the weft cannot slip along the 
‘warp. Each cross-bar (J) consista of four (cotton) strings tied at their extremities 
in a knot and worked into the warp from below up, a start being made on the 
extreme right, One pair of strings is passed in front, the other pair behind, the 
two lowest warps over which they change places (Fig. 2), the two strings which 
were in front now passing behind and between the components of the other pair 
The strings cross in similar fashion over the next two higher warps (Fig. 3), again 
over the following two warps (Fig. 4), and so on until the topmost warp is reached, 
when all four are knotted together. Of course, during all this process both warp 
and weft are tightened up as much as possible, but the illustrations being dia- 
grammatic, do not show this. Starting again from below, the second cross-bar 
(weft) is manufactured in similar manner save that after the lowest two warps, the 
two pairs of cotton strings alternately cross one another over one warp instead of 
two. All the remaining wefts, except the last, are made like this second one; the 
Jast to be manufactured is on identical lines with the first. As a result, the 
first and last wefts are shorter than the intermediate ones, thus assisting in giving 
shape to the hammock when ultimately stretched. The portions of warp (beyond 
and to the outside of the first and last cross-bar) which have been wound round the 
uprights of the frame constitute the loops through which the scale-lines are finally 
passed. 

Cotton hammocks on the Pomeroon and Mornca are made on practically the 
same lines as the sarau just described, exeept that two warps are always taken up 
together throughout each and every cross-bar (welt). 

Certainly among the Cariba, Acawoi, Warrau and Arawak on these two 
rivers, the hammocks are not handed over to the men to“ prepare and add the 
ecale-lines "—this being done by the women; neither in these localities is regard 
paid to such a detail as making the seale-lines shorter in the centre. Many and 
many a time have I watched the women inserting the scale-line (sl) through a varying 
number of loops at a time (Fig. 5), fixing its extremities and overcasting it with 
acord (0c), where ultimately it will be slung on the hammock rope, The slinging 
of rope (r) to scale-line is done in a very simple manner (Fig. 6) by means of a 
alip-knot. 

The means of attachment of hammock-rope to beam, rafter (4), ete. is also 

simplicity itself (Figs. 7, 8, 9), 0 as to allow of a single pull to free it: while the 


proximal end (p) of the rope is dragged upon to tighten up, its distal extremity (d) 
is pulled on to unloosen. 


the Pomeroon District, British Guiana, a7 


Appexpu.' 

The Caribs manufacture a cotton cord not only for tying round the waist to 
support the “lap,” but also for making a handle to the club whereby it is slung on 
the wrist, made as usual by women. 

Two lengths (Plate XIII, Fig. 1, a) of the smooth " arrow-reed,"—the plant 
used for making arrows from—are loosely tied at one extremity (a), the other being 
held between the left thumb and first joint of the fore-finger ; in the diagram, these 
sticks are represented as much shortened. A piece of cotton from off a cotton-hall 
is next wound five times on the free extremities of the sticks, with the lowermost 
coil between, and the remaining four around them, the free end of the, cotton 
(throughout the process of manufacture) being held taut by the thumb, the other 
end of the cotton remaining attached to the ball; the ball-end of the cotton always 
remains on the maker's right-hand side, According to whether a thick or thin cord 
is required, a cotton thread of proportionate diameter is employed. Counting from 
above, down, the fourth coil is now pulled upon so as to form a loop—fand the 
smooth surface of the wood minimises the friction consequent upon the first three 
coils being dragged upon)—this loop being then passed over one () of the sticks, 80 as 
to hang to the right (Fig. 2). Both sticks are now turned over in the hand from 
right to left, so as to reverse their positions, and the loop made to hang on the left 
(Fig. 3), ite lowest portion is then picked up and pulled out from under the lowest 
coil, and the whole then passed over the right-hand stick (Fig. 4). The sticks are 
again reversed to their original position (Fig. 5), the loop made to hang on the left, 
and its lowest portion similarly picked up and pulled from under the lowest (half-) 
coil, to be passed over the right-hand stick (Figs. 6, 7), over which it falls ; the former 
illustration represents the cotton purposely relaxed for the octasion to show the ins 
and outs of the procedure, while the latter indicates the process tm mtu. After 
reversal, ete, (Fig. 8), the lowest coil is pulled upon to form another loop, but as this 
same coil ia in direct continuity with the original loop, all it really does is to 
replace it by another and slightly larger one, which is similarly passed over the 
right-hand stick (Fig. 9). Again reversing, and with loop on left (Fig. 10), the 
lowest portion of the latter is picked up, pulled ont, and passed over the right stick 
(Fig. 11) And so the process is repeated by snocessively reversing pulling on 
lowest portion of loop, and passing over the right-hand stick (Figs, 12, 13): again 
(Figs. 14,15): again (Figs. 16, 17): again (Figs. 15, 19): again (Fig. 20), and so on, 
until the desired length is obtained, when the cord is bodily slipped off the free 
ends of the sticks, On its removal, the cord will be observed to be more or less 
like a dumb-bell in section (Fig. 21), the flattened “ handle” having been produced 
by the horizontal portions of the cotton strand passed between the sticks, The 
whole is finally put upon the stretch, a position in which it will be found to remain 
(Fig. 22), the section of the cord becoming now a quatrefoil, The extremities have 
finally to be tied, the stitch not being a" lock " one. 

The Warrau also employ a more complicated form of “ tatting ” with three cotton 

I The following notes were received from Dr. Roth too late to allow of insertion in their 
proper places under “ Cotton Corda,” in bis MSS, previously forwarded.—Eo. 
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strands, Plate XIV. All three strings, of the necessary length required (Fig. 1, a 4c) 
are tied together at their extremity (<), and a loop made in two of them (a4) close 
to the knot, These loops are now passed respectively over the left thumb and 
forefinger (Fig. 2), tightened wp, and the knotted end of the strings fixed in 
position between the little finger and palm, while the free ends are held more or 
loss taut by an assistant, such assistant being occasionally replated by the maker's 
own big toe. [In the accompanying diagrams it must be noted that, for clearness’s 
sake only, the loops are represented as being loose.) The third strand (c), the one 
without a loop, is now passed over the top of the fore-finger in front of the loop (6) 
already there (Fig. 3), the latter being then passed over it and tightened up by 
dragging upon its free end (Fig. 4). The same string that has just been pulled 
upon (2), is now passed over the tip of the thumb, in front of the loop (@) already 
there (Fig. 5), the latter being then passed over it,and rendered taut (Fig. 6). The 
same string that has just been pulled upon (a) to effect this,is next passed over the 
tip of the fore-finger (Fig. 7° in front of the loop (c) already there, the latter passed 
over it, and tightened up. The process of manufacture is thus repeated between 
these two digits in the following sequence :—loop on ome digit, string in front of 
it, loop passed over string and tightened, its extremity now becoming the string 
in front of the loop on the other digit, The completed cord is shown in Fig. %. 

There is an eight-strand cotton cord, met with amongst the Warrau, whieh is 
made by passing over the big toe, etc., four skeins of cotton twine which are tied 
together above, but divided below, the eight strands so derived being then apread 
out more or less on the flat (Fig. ®) by holding them between the thumb and fore- 
finger of either hand. Starting with tle highest on the left side, this is passed over 
the next three (Fig. 10) on to the right side, where it becomes the lowermost. The 
game thing is done with the right side, passing the highest strand over the next four 
(Fig. 11) to become the lowermost on the left side. The process is repeated on the 
left side, and then on the right—passing the highest strand over three and four 
successively—and so on alternately to whatever length of cord required (Fig. 12). 
The pattern of this cord is named after the mohotta, a fish with an arrangement of 
scales which it is said to resemble, 

When « cotton cord is intended to carry feathers it is manufactured on the 
following lines ;—Around an assistant’s finger or other suitable support, some three 
to four skeina of string—according to the thickness of completed cord required— 
are wound: these are tied above by the end of cotton attached to the ball which now 
passes in and out between the two halves of the skeins so as to overcast them 
(Fig. 15). During the whole procedure, the skeins are not divided below, but held 
more or less taut by the assistant. Each overcast, as it is completed, is tightened up. 
not only by pulling on the cotton strand itself, but also by squeezing it up with the 
left thumb-nail: except that, at regular intervals, but on oppusite sides alternately, 
an overcasting loop is left slack. It is into each of these slack ones that the 
feathered -quill (Fig. 14) is ultimately bent over and tied, Feathered cords, on this 


pattern, are wound around the distal extremity of the medicine-man’s rattles. 
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RAJPUTS ANT MAHRATTAS. 
By W. Crooxe, B.A. 


Tue question of the origin of the two great warrior tribes, the Rajputs and 
Mahrattas, who have exercised a commanding influence upon the national history, 18 
one of the most important problems in the ethnology of India. 

In the case of the Rajputs the current native belief, which has been generally 
accepted by ethnologists up to quite recent times, is that they represent the 
Kshatriya or warrior class of Manu’s system. They were created, he says, from the 
arms of Brahma for the protection of the human race. The modern Rajputs, with- 
out hesitation, assign their origin to the mythological period, one group of septa 
claiming descent from Soma, the moon, another from Sirya, the sun god. Of the 
latter the noblest house say that they are sprung from Rama, the deified hero of 


Ayodhya, and its genealogists have compiled a pedigree reaching back to a period 


higher than that of any European reigning family, the second century of our 
era. 

But, as is often the case, Hindu tradition is inconsistent. The house of 
Udaipur accepts a legend which connects its line with the Sassanian dynasty of 
Persia. A second story, which appears in various forms in classical Sanskrit 
literature, recognises a break between the early Kshatriyas and the modern Rajputa, 
telling how Parasurima, the demigod, destroyed the Kshatriya race’ A third, 
whieh will be diseussed later on, assigns the origin of certain septs toa rite of fire 
baptiem. 

Such traditions, however, have little affected the belief of the nobler septs and 
their Brahman genealogists who claim, to use the current term, pure © Aryan" 
descent. ‘This term is generally used to describe the fairer type in the population 
of Northern India, as opposed to “ Dravidian,” which connotes the darker element. 
lt is now unfortunately too late to revise our system of nomenclature ; but the ob- 
jections to it rest upon the fact that both “ Aryan "and “ Dravidian” are linguistic 
not ethnical terma, Their use involves more than one misapprehension ; first, that 
the Aryans were a nation in the ethnical sense, and not a group of tribes united by 
a common language and culture; second, that the darker races of the south are 
noceasarily akin to those of the north, the latter, on the evidence of philology, being 
more probably of the Mon-Kmer family ; third, that it ignores the Negrito element 
in the Dravidians. 

' Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, 1884, ii, 429. 
© Wilson, Vishnw Purdaa, 403; Muir, Original Sanakrit Texts, i, 156 £. 
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Sir H. Risley, on the evidence from anthropometry, assigns the Rajputs to the 
“ Indo-Aryan ” group, their cephalic index averaging 72°41 These conclusions seem 
to depend upon the examination of 400 subjects ; the names of the septs from which 
they were drawn do not appear, and even their locality is doubtful. They seem to be 
residents of the Panjab, Rajputina, and Kashmir. Another set of figures collected 
much further east, in Oudh, gives 73 as the average cephalic index.2 From this it 
would appear that the Rajputs of north-western India and of the Ganges valley 
represent a fairly uniform ethnical type. But it is now generally admitted that under 
the general title of Rajput septs of diverse origin and ethnical type are included. 
Sir H. Risley observes that Rajput is “a designation which outside Rajputana 
proper does not necessarily imply any race distinction, and frequently means 
nothing more than that the people using it have or claim to have proprietary rights 
in land.” Again, speaking of Bengal, he states that “ besides a body of Aryan 
Rajputs, the large group designated indifferently by the name Rajput and Chhatri 
includes many families of doubtful or non-Aryan descent, whose pretensions to 
membership of the twice-born or warrior caste rest solely upon the circumstances 
that they have, or are supposed to have, some sort of proprietary dominion over 
land.” This higher class he thinks are “in mauy cases entitled to appeal to their 
markedly Aryan cast of features in support of their claim” to be regarded as 
“the modern representatives of the Kshatriyas of classical tradition,”* Mr. Gait, 
however, gives little support to the belief in the pure descent of the Bengal Rajputs. 
He observes that “ at the present day Rajputs are comparatively unfettered in their 
matrimonial arrangements, and will give their daughters to men of lower origin 
who have attained a high position, and can afford to pay for the privilege; . . . 
it is at the discretion of the individual to give his daughters to persons whose 
claim to twice-born rank is very slender, provided they are of suitable rank and 
position."* In the same way the recognition of the Khas tribe in Nepal as 
Rajputs dates from the visit of Sir Jang Bahadur to England in 1850; and, in fact, 
all through the borderland many of the darker races have gained, or are gaining, 
Rajput rank. 

In short, except some septs in the Panjab and Rajputina, it is now generally 
admitted that the modern Rajputs have largely absorbed non-Aryans of rank and 
wealth. Such people now employ Brahman priests, become devoted Hindus, and 
gradually gain connubium with the prouder septs. When, then, we use the term 
Rajput, we must not forget that it includes all sorts and conditions of men ;—the 
proud tribes of Rajputana, who though they may have little kinship with the original 
Kshatriyas of Manu, have by careful marriage regulations guarded the purity of 

' Census of India, 1901, i, 502 ; Ethaographical Apjendices, 9. Professor Keane (L. K. 
Anantha Krishna Iyer, The Cochin Tribes and Castes (1909), i, Intro, xxii) protests against the 
leading enPonnd terms, 95 being *for the most part meaningless, if not actually mis- 

* Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Anthropometrical Data, ii, 601. | 

* Tribes and Castes of Bengal, ii, 184, 

* Censua Report, Bengal, 1901, i, 351, 357, 
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their blood for many centuries ; others quite modern upstarts, the “twice-born” of 
yesterday or the day before. Any European peerage discloses a similar state of 
things. 

But it is in connexion with those septs of Rajputina which claim purity of 
descent, that recent investigations, particularly the study of inscriptions, present a 
new view of their origin. This novel theory of Rajput origins is mainly the work of 
two Bombay scholars, the late Mr. A. M. T, Jackson, and Professor R. G. Bhandarkar.’ 
Much remains to be done to complete this enquiry; in particular it may be hoped 
that the exploration of the shapeless mounds which cover the Rajput forts and cities 
in northern India will throw additional light upon the problem. Needless to say, 
we must discard the evidence of the sacred books of the Brahmans, which were 
compiled to support their theories of the relations of the “ twice-born” to other 
classes of the population, and hence are of little ethnological value, 

This new view of Rajput origins has been accepted by Mr, V. A. Smith? who 
points out that the gap in tradition between the earlier and the later period, that ix 
to say between the legislation of Manu and the appearance of the Rajput states in 
the eighth or ninth centuries of our era, is due to the inroads of foreign invaders. 
Even the original term Kshatriya was of vague significance, “simply denoting the 
Hindu ruling classes which did not claim Brahman descent.” The earliest foreign 
invasion of which we know anything definite was that of the Sakas or Scythians in 
the second century 8.c., followed by that of the Yueh-chi or Kushins in the first 
century A.D., and, after a long interval, in the fifth and early sixth centuries, by 
that of the Hiinas or Huns. The results of this Jong period of foreign domination 
are still obscure. It is possible, but not proved, that the Saka chiefs were admitted 
into the Hindu system as Kshatriyas or Rajputs; but none of the existing Rajput 
tribes carry back their pedigree to thisearly period. With regard to the group of 
tribes known collectively as Huns, the information is more precise. In their train 
the powerful Gurjara tribe, whose name survives in that of the Gijars of the present 
day, invaded northern India. It has now been definitely proved from the inscriptions. 
that these Gurjaras were adopted as the Pratihira sept of the Rajputs.* In the 
same way, Mr. D, R. Bhandarkar has shown that the Guhilots or Sisodiyas of Mewar, 
the proudest of the Rajpnt septs, were originally Nagar Brahmans, priests of the 
Gurjuras. In short, their tribal priests became first Brahmans and then Rajputs, a 
fact which shows how vague the conception of tribe and caste was at this 
period.* 

Further, it is clear that the five “ fire-born” tribes of Rajputs, if not of pure 
Gurjara or Hun descent, were, at any rate, members of the same great horde of 


' Bombay Gazetteer, i, pt. i, 467 ; ix, pt. i, 433 

* Early History of India, second edition, 373 ff. 

® V_A. Smith, “the Gurjaras of Rajputana and Kanauj,” Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 
January-April, 1909. 

* Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1909, pp, 167 ff, of. J. Kennedy, /mperial Gazetteer of 


India, 1908, ii, 303 ff. 
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invaders. Then followed a period of relief from the incursions of the foreigner 
during which the neo-Hindu beliefs were formulated and the present Rajput septs 
came into existence. The metamorphosis of these foreigners into Rajputs seems to 
have occurred just about the time, sp. 800, when the genealogies of two leading 
septs begin. The legend which tells that on the sacred mount Abu the Sage 
Visvamitra produced these septs out of the holy fire-pit now becomes intelligible. 
It represents a rite of purgation by fire, the scene of which was in southern Rajputina, 
whereby the impurity of the foreigner was removed and they became fitted to enter 
the Hindu caste system. In the same way when Sita, the heroine of the Ramayana, 
was charged with infidelity she re-established her honour by passing through the 
fire of purgation, and parallels of the same rite appear in the early Mobammedan 
historians and in European and other cults! It has been plausibly suggested by the 
late Sir J. Campbell that “the object of the rite was to create out of this body of 
foreigners a chosen class of Rajputs, who being fire-created would be special 
champions of the Brahman order in its struggle with the rival Buddhist and Jain 
religions."* 

A study of a primitive branch of the tribe in the Panjab enables us to under- 
stand how the Rajputs gained their position. In the hills we find what Mr. Rose 
describes as “a type, and undoubtedly a very ancient type of Hindu society which 
has been practically untouched by Mohammedan influences, though possibly 
Buddhism may at one time have affected its development. . . - Caste, in the 
accepted meaning of that term, may be said not to exist. The highest stratum of 
society is composed of a number of tribes which split up into several groups of 
different social status, and which are generally called Rajputs. Below these 
Rajputs are the cultivating classes, the Kanets and Ghirths, and below them the 
artizans and menials,” these all being merely status groups ina population physically 
homogeneous. As we have seen is the case with the Sisodiya Rajputs of Mewir, 
two of the old and essentially Rajput families in Kangra are Brahmans by original 
stock. Even in the east and south-east plains of the Panjab the same condition of 
things prevails. Here we find a number of organisations which are status groups 
rather than tribes; that is to say, as Mr. Rose states the case,“ Rajput means simply 
‘descendant of a Raja or ruler, and it is also certain that the term is a purely 
functional one.” “In former times,” he goes on to say, “ if not now, status could be 
gained by royal favour, for a Raja might promote a Ghirth to be a Rathi, or a 
Thakur to be a Rajput, for service done or money given. By giving a daughter to an 
impoverished Raja a rich Rathi may raise his clan—not merely, it would seem, 
himself or his family—to Thakur Rajput status. If a Raja takes a Patial girl, 
whom he has seen tending cattle and fallen in love with, the girl’s whole clan begin 
to give their daughters to Miiins, and gains a step in social rank, On the other 
hand, by practising widow marriage, or by giving a daughter to an inferior grade, 


’ Elliot-Dowson, History of India, i, 329 f. ii, 169; Frazer, Paneanias, iii, 53 f, ; Parnell, 
Cults of the Greek States, iv, 295. 
* Bombay Gasettcer, ix, pt, i, 486 £. 
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status could be diminished or lost." Now, according to Mr, Barnes,! the Rathi are 
an amalgamation of the Kshatriya and Sidra class, and the Ghirths have a strong 
infusion of Mongoloid blood. It is out of such material that the “Indo-Aryan,” 
twice-born Panjab Rajput has been created. 

Mr. Rose sums up his valuable account by the remark that even now Rajput 
society is in a state of chaos, and that it is hardly possible to give any clear account 
of its various ramifications. Any such account would probably be obsolete in a 
few years, the fluctuating element being the sept or at least the families, which are 
continually rising into a higher grade or falling below it. The natural inference is 
that among some at least of the Panjab tribes Rajput is not an ethnical term, but 
connotes a status group. 

With the Rajput problem in the Panjab is closely connected that of the Jits 
and Gijars. The latter tribe, as we have already seen, is probably of Hun descent. 
The evidence seems irresistible that the Jats must be included in the same ethnical 
group. In the Punjiib there is the uniform tradition that the Jits come from the 
same stock as the Rajputs. “Even now Rajputs and Jits occasionally intermarry, 
_ the Rajputs taking wives from the Jits but refusing to give them their own 
maidens in return, What.is now the exception is said to have been the rule in 
earlier timfes. In short, both social and physical characters are those of a compara- 
tively homogeneous community which has been but little affected by crossing 
with alien races." The popular belief is that the Jit is a Rajput degraded 
from a higher rank because he permits widow marriage, does not seclude his 
women, and 80 on, But, as Mr. Fagan* suggests, the process was probably 
reversed, and it is the Rajput who has risen, while the Jat has remained 
stationary. 

Sir D, [bbetson believed it to be “exceedingly probable both from their almost 
identical physique and physical character, and from the close communion that bas 
always existed between them, that they belong to one and the same ethnic stock ; 
while, whether this be so or not, it is almost certain that they have been for 
centuries so intermingled aud blended into one people that it is practically 
impossible to distinguish them as separate wholes."* The testimony of Mr. Rose 
is to the same effect. He remarks that in the oldest form of society in the 
western Panjab we find a purely tribal organisation with no well-marked social 
cross-divisions. “ As we go further east, we have the distinction between the Jats 
or peasantry and the Rajputs or gentry more and more sharply defined until, 
when we reach the Jumna valley, we find that these social grades have crystallised 
into castes.” He believes that the relation between the Rajput on the one hand 
and the Jat and Gijar on the other to have been originally hypergamous; that is 
to say, they were subject to the social law which compels a man to find a husband 


' Thbetson, Punjah Ethnography, 252, 270. 
* Risley, The People of India, 48. 
* Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North- Weatern Provinces, iii, 27. 


* Punjab Ethnography, 220 f. 
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for his daughter equal or superior in rank to his own, while he may himeelf select 
his wife, or at any rate his second wife, from a group of inferior standing. This 
condition of things would naturally be promoted by the custom of female infanticide 
which was, and is, common among Rajputs, Jats, and Gijars, 

It is quite true, as Mr. Rose explains, that at the present day “ neither terri- 
torial sovereignty, nor the avoidance of widow marriage, nor refusal of the bride- 
price, will raise a tribe to the status of Rajput, a fact all the more remarkable in 
that many Jat tribes have traditions of Rajput origin.” But this amounts only to 
saying that in modern times the caste system under Brahman guidance has 
become 50 rigid that the position or the eroups is now definitely fixed, aud there is 
as little possibility of a lower caste or tribe being promoted, except under the fiction 
that they always did belong to the higher grade, as there is that connudium 
between the members of one tribe with those of another could now be recognised. 
But these restrictions are comparatively modern, and were certainly not in force 
when these groups were originally formed, As Mr. Rose shows, the Jats “ comprise 
a vast congeries of tribes which are practically on a dead level of equality, although 
some of them have a vague and undefined superiority over the mass of the Jit 
race.” Elsewhere, accepting a view of their origin such as that now advocated, he 
points out that they are in no sense homogeneous, differing probably in origin, and 
certainly in social status, customs, and religion. 

Sir H. Risley also agrees that the Jits are not homogeneous, one type 
approaching “most closely to the traditional Aryan colonists of India. The stature 
is mostly tall; complexion fair; eyes dark ; hair on face plentiful ; head long ; 
nose narrow and prominent, but not specially long.” Elsewhere we find the Jit 
recorded as the “type specimen” of the “Turko-I[ranian ” variety, with a cephalic 
index averaging 79°24 

The argument that the Huns and Scythians must necessarily have been a 
brachycephulic race, and that this race could not have given tise to Rajputs and 
Jita, can be met in more ways than one, In the first place, the Indian victims of 
these invaders may have used the terms Saka or Seythian and Hina or Hun with- 
out much precision, in the vague sense that they were people from beyond the 
Himilaya. It is perhaps possible that, like the urmies of later invaders, such as 
Babar or Niidir Shih, the forces of the earlier invaders were recruited from the 
floating population of Central Asia. There is. according to the latest authority, 
Dr. Stein, a Turki type in Central Asia, which was possibily in origin Mongoloid, 
but through contact with peoples of the Caueasic race has become profoundly 
modified, and now retains little of its original characters’ Lieut.-Colonel Waddell 
found among the Tibetans two types:—“the one round-headed, flat-faced, and 
oblique-eyed, approximating.to the pure Mongol from the Steppes (Sok); the other 
lnnger-headed with nearly regular features, a fairly shapely long nose with a good 


* Mea, viii, 08 £1. 
* People of India, 32; Consus Report India, 1901, Ltinographioul Appendices, 2, 
* Journal Royal Anthropological Institute, xxxiii, 315; ef Keane, £thnology, 305. 
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bridve and little of the Kalmuk eye, approximating to the Tartars of Turkestan and 
the nomads of the Great Northern Plateau (Hor),"" The nobility and higher officials 
generally belonged to the latter type. Again Mr. J. Kennedy points out that all 
the invading tribes, Saka, Yueh-chi, and Hina, had spent at least a century in 
Turkistan before they invaded India, were all profoundly influenced by their 
Iranian environment, had to some extent absorbed Iranian blood, and were largely 
Persianised in culture. This was certainly the case with the Ephthalite Huns ; 
and he believes it to be clearly proved that the Yueh-chi were of Turkish stock. 
With regard to the Saka he recognises two branches of the tribe:—the first 
dwelling in Ferghina and on the Jaxartes, driven out by the Yueh-chi, and now 
represented by the Balti, the Bolitai of Ptolemy; the second, the people of 
Sakastene, who settled between the Indus and Gujarat, branch including some 
members akin to the Turki type. Scythian remains from Kertsch and Kom Olba 
show that this people were essentially of the Iranian type, modified by the influence 
of environment into resemblance to the modern Russian Mujik.* 

Secondly, it may be urged that further inquiries will show among Rajputs and 
Jits a higher degree of brachyeephaly than is disclosed in the present statistics 
drawn from a limited number of measurements. Thirdly, the form of the ekull, the 
human character least subject to modification, possesses a certain degree of 
variability, and may have been influenced by the Indian environment. Dr, John 
Beddoe has shown that the inhabitants of our cities develop a longer and narrower 
head than residents in the country? The same view has recently been accepted 
by Professor A. Thomson and Professor Flinders Petriet Secondary characteristics, 
like colour and stature, are still more variable. The influence of sexual selection, 
again, must not be ignored. Caste, of course, does restrict the area whence brides 
may be selected ; but even now the friends of the bridegroom carefully examine 
the proposed bride, and reject her if she he ugly, sickly, deformed, or in other ways 
unsuited to married life. Mr. Gait reports that the refined appearance of the 
Tazores in Bengal is due to the selection of good-looking brides for their sons." 

If. then, a “zone of broad-headed people can be traced southwards from the 
region of the Western Panjab,” there seems little reason to seek elsewhere for 
survivals of the Scythian and Hun tribes. We should naturally expect to find 
them in those parts of the country which they certainly oceupied for a comsid- 
erable period. The chief centres of the Scythian power were the Kabul valley, the 
Panjib, and Kathiiwir. The region over which the Hun raids and dominion 
extended was practically the same. It seems therefore unnecessary to brace them 
in Southern India. There was, it is true,a Saka or Scythian dynasty, known as 
the Western Kshatrapas or Satraps, which occupied the country known as 

1 Lhasa and ite Myateries, third edition, 446. 

* Rayet, Etudes dirchdologie, 196 ff. 

§ Huxley Memorial Lecture, Journal ioyal Anthropological Inatitute, xxxv, 219 ff. 

‘ Jbid., xxxiii, 148; xxx, 219; of. Prof. Ridgeway, Presidential Address, British 
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Saurashtra, whence the modern town of Siirat takes its name, But there seems to 
be no evidence that this dynasty was more than a line of chieftains ruling over the 
indigenous races. From the absence of coins and inscriptions in Mahirashtra or 
the Decean plateau, they never seem to have oceupied that part of the country. 
Their stay there, at the best, according to Professor Bhandarkar, lasted only about 
fifty years.' Still less is there any historical evidenee for the belief that they 
extended as far south as Coorg near the extremity of the Peninsula. The view, 
in short, that the Scythians were driven before the advancing Aryans into 
Southern India seems to have as little foundation as the theory that tribes like 
the Kols and Santils are the débris of races from the plains driven into the hills 
hy the Hindus, or that of Freeman and his school that the British mbhabitants of 
these islands were banished to the Welsh hills by the English conquerors. The 
saner view is that they remained in the country which they had always occupied, 
and were absorbed by their conquerors," 

It is unnecessary here to discuss the causes of the presence of a brachy- 
cephalic strain in Southern and Western India. It need not necessarily imply a 
Mongoloid invasion from Central Asia. The western coast was always open to 
the entry of foreign races. Intercourse with the Persian Gulf existed from a very 
early period, and Mongoloil Akkads or the short-headed races from Baluchistin 
may have made their way along the coast or by sea into Southern and Western 
India. But it is more probable that this strain reached India in prehistoric times, 
and that the present population is the result of the secular intermingling of 
various race types, rather than of events within the historical period. 

The origin of the Mahrattas, who have been connected with the Hun and 
Seythian invaders, is fairly clear. The main element is that of the Kunbi or 
Kurmi, a tribe widely spread in Northern and Western India. The Mahrattas 
form the higher status group of these people, and they seem to have pushed 
themselves to the higher social seale like the Rajpute of the north Even now the 
difference between Mahratta and Kunbi is mainly social, both groups eating 
towether and intermarrying, while they agree in appearance, religion, and customs, 
It is only in quite recont times, under pressure from the Muhammadan powers 
and under the rule of Sivaji, that their scattered septs have become consolidated 
into a single nation. Early Deccan history shows them to have been a mass of 
ill-organised groups, in mo sense a homogeneous nation. The higher class 
Mahrattas have now satistied the blue-blooded Rajputs of Udaipur that they are 
of their kin, a fact which Mr. Enthoven adduces as a proof that they are really of 
Rajput origin? It is rather the result of a rise in status among both Rajputs and 
Mahrattas, The same authority mow recognises the difficulty of tracing a Saka 
element in the population of the Deeean, “The present population," he now 
believes to be “in origin more homogeneous than is generally assumed, and the 

+ Bombay Gazetteer, i, pts i, 168. 
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tribes and castes differ mainly in the extent to which they have evolved from a 
primitive social organisation which still characterises the lower units, and of 
which traces are still visible, as survivals in the higher.”* No doubt in modern 
times the Mahrattas have absorbed Rajput blood. Sivaji himself claimed descent 
from the Udaipur family through an irregular connexion of a Hajput with a 
woman of lower rank. His portrait, preserved by Orne, represents him with a 
prominent, well-shaped nose, of the Duke of Wellington type, and a cast of 
feutures, which if not quite Rajput in character, is neither Scythian nor 
“ Dravidian.” 

The suggestion, again, that the success of the Mahrattas in organising 
predatory raids on horseback is a survival from their Scythian ancestors, will not 
bear examination, Skill in horgemanship is equally « characteristic of the Rajput, 
‘and even the despised Jats furnish, in the 15th Lancers, Murray's Jit Horse, one 
of the crack cavalry regiments in the Indian army. The success of the Mahrattas 
as light cavalrymen was mainly the result of local conditions in the Deccan, 
where the indigenous pony, an admirable beast, had been improved by the 
introduction of Arab blood from the Persian Gulf. This trade flourished in the 
days of Marco Polo, and probably dates from a very early period.” 

It may naturally be asked whether this intrasive Scythian and Hun element 
has left any traces of religion, manners and customs in the population amidst 
which it became absorbed, Hinduism has always possessed a marvellous power 
of assimilating the cults and customs of the foreigner. Kanishka, the Kusliin 
ruler (cirea A.D. 120-150) soon after his arrival in India embraced Buddhism, 
Vasudeva, who came to the throne about a.p. 185, has a regular Hindu religious 
name, aud his coins bear images of Siva and his bull, with the other common 
Hindu symbols. Doubtless all the foreign races became rapidly Hinduised, 
Colonel ‘Tod, whose views on the existence of a foreign strain in the Rajputs were 
much in advance of his time, suggests many instances of beliefs and usages which 
he supposes the Rajputs to have received from the foreigner. Few of his 
suggestions would now be accepted. It is possible, however, that the extensién of 
the cult of Siva and the later forms of sun and fire worship may have owed 
something to foreign influence. Now that the question has been raised it is 
possible that further investigation of Rajputs and Jats will supply additional 
examples. 

The problem of the origin of the Rajputs is so complicated, and the historical 
record is so defective, that it may be rash to offer the present solution of the 
question. The points which I have endeavoured to establish in this paper are :— 
first, that the epigraphical evidence indicates a considerable strain of northern 
blood among the tribes of the Panjab and Rajputéna ; secondly, that the Raéjputs, 
Jats, and Giijars are ethnically akin, that their position depends upon status, the 

' Presidential Address, Anthropological Society, Bambay, Pronear Mail, March 5, 100, 
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Rajputs having become the aristocratical body, while the Jats and Gijars have 
remained agriculturists and ceattle-raisers; thirdly, that the ‘position of the 
Mahrattas is identical with that of the Rajputs; fourthly, that in considering the 
question of the assimilation of foreign races in India, attention must be paid to 
the influence of environment and sexual selection ; fifthly, that the theory | that a 
Hun or Scythian element is to be traced in the population of the Deccan is 
inconsistent with the facts of tribal history, so far as they can now be ascertained. 








NOTES ON THE TRIBES INHABITING THE BARINGO 
DISTRICT, EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE, 


By How, K, R. Duxpas. 


[Wire Prares XV-XVII.] 


Barisco District comprises an approximate area of 10,000 square miles and is one 
of the largest districts in the East Africa Protectorate. 

On the north the district is bounded by the south shore of Lake Rudolph ; on 
the south by the south end of Lake Hannington ; on the east by the eastern wall 
of the Rift valley ; on the west by the Kamasia range of hills, the north end of 
the Elgeyo Escarpment and the Tirkwel River, 

Two classes of natives inhabit these regions; the pastoral, nomadic tribes of 
the plains and the agricultural people of the hills, To the former belong the Suk 
and the Turkana ; to the latter the Kamasia, Chebleng, Ndo, and Hill Suk. 

The population of the plains is small and widely scattered, The country. 
except at the foot of the hills, is rocky and barren; further north the rocks give 
place to great stretches of loose, drifting sand dotted with rows of palms, that 
mark the courses of dry river beds. 

The south end of the district is well watered, but north of Lake Baringo and 
away from the hills permanent running water is obtainable only in the rivers 
Kerio, Sogota and Tirkwel, and even these dry up ia their lower reaches towards 
Lake Rudolph, The Sagota is at its source a broad stream of hot, salt water, 
undrinkable except after heavy rains, 

Water, however, can be obtained in a great number of places by digging in the 
sandy beds of rivers such as the Ngingyang' and Kito, and in a few places there 
are water-holes, that furnish during most months in the year an ample supply of 
good potable water. 

In the low-lying parts the heat during the day is very great; so great indeed 
that the natives rarely venture ont between the hours of 10 a.m, and 4 p.m. 

At the present day, Baringo district is inhabited by the following tribes — 
Turkana, Suk, Kamasia, Chebleng, Ndo and Njamus, 

NJEMPSs, 

The Njamus are a mixture of several different tribes; the total popu- 
lation does not exceed fifteen hundred souls. They occupy two large villages 
known as Njemps Kubwa or Njemps Liabori, and Njemps Ndogo, or Njemps 

' Ngingyang is Samburu for crocodile; the name was probably given on account of the 


crocodiles that inhabit the pools and water-holea of this river; when the water dries up they 
burrow in under the sand and lie up until the advent of the rains, 
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Lekepir'; the former is situated on the Molo River, the latter on the Tigrish ; both 
are close to the south end of Lake Baringo. 

It is hard to say how long these two villages have existed: the earliest 
inhabitants, of whom we possess any information, were a people known as Tl Geroi. 
Beyond the fact that they lived by hunting and fishing and also cultivated « 
little, we know nothing about them. I think, however, that it is possible that 
they may have been of the same stock as the Kamasia, Further on, | shall give an 
account of some Njemps customs that are said to be survivals from the days of 
the Geroi. 

The greater portion of the present Njemps population are survivors of a 
Samburu tribe called 1 Doigio. 

About seventy to a hundred years ago the Doigio were settled on Loroghi. 
Loroghi is a high-lying plateau above the Rift Valley in Baringo district; the 
descent into the valley below is most precipitous; the traveller crossing this 
plateau from the north will not catch his first glimpse of Lake Baringo until he 
reaches the very edge of the escarpment, The grazing is magnificent, but the 
country is subject to long spells of drought, and, at the time of which Iam speaking, 
the Doigio cattle were dying for want of grass. Now it happened, that one day, 
when the drought was at its worst, an old man lying under a tree, as is the custom 
of old inen, saw a bird come to the tree holding in its beak a blade of green grass, 
In the evening, therefore, he summoned the tribe to assemble by blowing the 
village horn, and when all were gathered together, addressed them thus -—* To-day, 
the heat of the sun being very great, I went and lay under a tree, and presently I 
saw a bird come to the tree, in which it was building a nest, and in its beak it held 
a blade of green grass, Select therefore forty young warriors and let them follow 
this bird and see whence it obtains the green grass.” 

The following day a party of young men set out accordingly, and proceeding 
due west cume to the edge of an escarpment, from whence they beheld a wonderful 
view of a great lake and in the far distance at the south end a plain of fresh green 
grass. Far below they saw Naudo and the Ngingyang River, its banks lined with 
great trees, and nearer at hand Mount Paka Descending into the valley and 
passing by this mountain they came to the north end of Lake Baringo. Skirting 
its rocky shores they proceeded onwards and at length reached the plains of green 
grass ; seeing here, however, the smoke of fires they decided to return and report to 
the old men of the tribe their discoveries ; but the old men said, “ Return again and 
find out who the people are whose fires you saw, and what rivers flow into the 
lake where you saw the green grass.” 

So the young men went again, and passing this time along the east shore of 
the lake caine first to the River Tim and a little farther on to the Rivers Molo and 
Tigrish, where they found a colony of bunters and fishers 


Returning again to their villages they related all that they had seen, and it 


* Liabori and Lekepir mean down stream and up stream respectively, 
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was immediately decided by the elders of the tribe to move to this El Dorado of 
rivers, lakes and green grass, The old men, however, went first and made friend- 
ship with the Geroi, explaining to them that their only desire was to graze their 
stock and live in peace. 

Thus the Doigio came to Baringo, and though I think we may relegate the 
greater part of this story to the region of other similar myths and fables, it bears 
witness perhaps to two significant facts; namely, that the Doigio on their first 


arrival were but a very small tribe, and that they found the shores of Lake 


Baringo uninhabited. 

When next we hear of them, they have become a most numerous and powerful 
people, oceupying the whole country from Naudo im the north to Maji 4 Moto, 
or Konyek, as they called it in the south. We also hear of them being at this 
time politically allied with the Laikipiak, who had by now established themselves 
on Loroghi and Laikipia. 

Most probably these first early arrivals were merely the advance guard of a 
considerable invasion of Samburu, who were being forced southwards by the 
Laikipiak tribes, who now for the first time made their appearance in East Africa. 

Whilst this section of the Samburu was establishing itself in Baringo District, 
another section called the Lorogishu was spreading down from the Angata e-'m- 
barta' on to the Sogota and as far south as the river Lomello. The Lorogishu 
were: known to the Suk as the Kwakituk*; they shared the Angata e-'m-barta and 
lower Sogota with a Rendile tribe called the Naroshon. 

A third section known to the Suk as Lobbeyok* took possession of Ngingyang, 
the Sogota, as far as the Lomello, and Tiati, called [1 Maruroi by the Samburu. 

All three of these elans on their arrival found the Turkana in possession of 
the country north of Lake Baringo and drove them out, 

How long the Samburu occupation of these regions lasted is difficult to say ; 
it must, however, have been of some considerable duration, judging from the 
numerous stone graves scattered throughout the country, which are now the ouly 
traces left of what must once have been a very powerful tribe. 

The end came when «a Masai tribe called Segellai,* having recently moved down 
tofNakuru from the Mau, made a sudden raid on the Doigio, killing enormous 
numbers of them and carrying off the greater part of their stock.’ 

Their strength being thus shattered the Samburu fell easy victims to their old 


_ gnemies the Turkana, who seeing now their chance, joined forces with the Suk and 


' The Angata e-'m-barta is a plateau of about 4,000 feet elevation to the north of Loroghi. 

* Kwakituk ia the Suk name for the Angata e-'m-barta. 

? Lobbeyok is the Suk name for the Samburu; possibly it was also the name of this 
particular clan, which was most probably the first with which the Suk came in contact. 

* The Segellai were subsequently wiped out by a combination of Laikipiak, Tigirri and Masai. 

* Waterand grazing being limited, the Samburu would be scattered over a very large area, 
and hence would not have time te organise a resistance on an adequate scale. The tribes 
occupying Baringo district have all been good fighters, but seattered, aa they necessarily must 
ibe, over a wide area ; they have again and again succumbed to sudden surprise attacks 
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drove them out of the district. Many of the Doigio fled to Njemps; not a few, 
after the manner of African natives, took refuge with their enemies, the Suk and 
‘Turkana. The majority, together with the Naroshon, abandoning Baringo district, 
returned to the Angata e-m-barta and Mt. Ngiro. 

One small band made its home in the rocky mountainous mass of Moruang- 
haktulakh, where for years they annoyed the Turkana by pilfering their stock; 
hence the namie Moruanghakhulakh or “Hill of Thieves.” 

A great many also fled to the foot-hills and slopes of Loroghi, where they still 
eurvive, eking out a precarious existence as Dorobo'; and these also to this day 
continue lifting the stock of Suk and Turkana villages, that move up close to the 
hills in the drv weather. 

Just about the time the Doigio joined the Geroi, there appears to have been 4 
also an intinx of Laikipiak Dorobo. For a time all three sections lived together 
fairly peaceably, but ultimately trouble arose, and one day whilst out hunting, the, 
Laikipiak and Doigio fell upon the Geroi, and treacheronsly massacred a large 
number of them; many of the survivors fled to Nakuro, and thence are said to 
have made their way to a people called I! Kakesan by the Masai. By Il Kakesan 
is meant the Lumbwa, who call themselves Kipsikis, Putting two and two together 
I conclude that these Geroi joined the Segellai and accompanied them, when, after 
their defeat by the Laikipiak, Masai and Tigirri, many of them fled to Lumbwa. 

Up till now, the inhabitants of Njemps, possessing no stock, which their 
neighbours might covet, had remained unmolested. The Doigio, who now joined 
them, probably brought with them a certain amount of cattle, which they had 
nianaged to eave from the wreck of their fortunes, and the small settlement at once 
became the legitimate prey of every tribe that aspired to the possession of stock 
and was strong enough to take it by force. From mow onwards, therefore, the 
Njamns led a moat precarious existence, No sooner did they acquire a little 
property, than they were promptly raided by Suk, Turkana or Latkipin Muasai— 
generally hy the latter, .As a protection against enemies they erected a strong 
zariba round their village, and behind this they were frequently besieged for days 
at a time. 

The following is « list of the tribes and clans of the Njamus population of the 
present day :— 

Etikipiak : 

1. Tl Kabes, 
2. Loiborgishu ('L-ooibor-kishu). 
S. I Barsegir. 


The Loiborgishu were a branch of the "Ngang Elima clan; the Barsegir of the 
Lornying, 


' Poor natives, who gain their living by hunting, cultivating and selling honey. It ina 
= usually applied to members of a pastoral tribe, who own no stock, called Ll-Torobo by 
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Semihuru : 
1, [Il Mayek. 
2. O! Barasaero, 
3. Ol Ouara, 
4. Loimitisse, 

The Mayek before proceeding to Njemps are said to have first resided for 
some time with the [1 Chabichab seetion of the Kamusia, 

The Ouara is ilentieal with the Lugumai clan of the Masai. 

Il Doigio : 

1, OF Doimal. 
2. El Gungwan., 
4. Ol Gesiani. 
4. Ol Murtanat. 
a, Ol Geasei, 

The Njamus always ilistinguish between the Doigio and Samburu, though I . 
think they were all one tribe. 

Kamasia : 

Masari, who came from the Owolell section of Kamasia. 

Vasin Gishw : 

Barsaina, 

This clan is said by some to lave belonged to the Moiven tribe; having 
repeatedly raided the Njamus, they later, when raided in their turn, took refuge 
with them, 

fT Glerat : 

1, ‘Ngang Lessamagan, 
2. "Ngang Ngissegir or Lebarkilenya. 

In addition to the two settlements on the Molo and Tigrish Rivers there 
is a third called Korvan, that formerly in troubled times resided on the islands 
in Lake Baringo, but now most of them live on the: mainland near the River Tim. 

The firat native to move to the island was an old inan called Logogwa. 
He was followed by others and amongst them by an Uasin Gishu (or I 
Moiven), 

These islanders use a small canoe made of basketwork. Tam inclined to‘think 
that the original inhabitants were not, as the Njumus themselves state, Il 
Doigio, but either Tl Geroi or survivors of some other now extinct tribe, 

All the Njamus are expert swimmers, « somewhat rare accomplishment 
amongst many of the native tribes of East Africa. 

The Njamus, or Nyarusi os they are called by the Laikipiak, speak the Samburu 
dialect, which is nearly akin to Masai, in appearance, manners and custom they 
resemble the Masai; their military organisation is the same, and like that 
tribe they celebrate the wnofo, the great festival of the Masai warriors. 

The Njamus possess a certain amount of stock, most of which they have aequired 
since the advent of the British Government; but theirs is not a stock country, and 
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they are primarily an agricultural people. They are expert fishers and absolutely 
fearless hunters. 

In connection with their plantations they have some very curious custo 
These are watered by a ditch dug during the dry season. A narrow wall of 
earth is left standing at the mouth until the time is come to irrigate the \ 
crops. The ceremony of opening the ditch is conducted in this wise:—Ten elders 
of the tribe are chosen; they must be of an age not younger than the Il Derito, 
which is the age preceding that of the [Il Merishu, the age of the warriors of the 
present day. They are chosen to assist at the ceremony, not to perform it them- 
selves ; this is reserved for a member of the I] Mayek clan, the only clancompetent _ 
to do so. On the appointed day the party proceeds to the ditch and, killing asheep XN 
of the colour called sirwa by smothering it, after the Masai and Samburu fashion, its 
melted fat, dung and blood is sprinkled at the mouth of the furrow and in the 
water ; the ditch is then opened, after which the meat of the slaughtered sheep is 
consumed, The Il Mayek binds the skin of the sacrificial sheep round his head and 
wears it thus for two days. 

Any male member of the Il Mayek clan may perform the ceremony, but no one 
else, and, unless an Il Mayek is there, water will not flow in the ditch. No other 
persons than these eleven men are permitted to be present, 

The elders chosen to assist at the ceremony may not cohabit with their wives after 
this until the harvest, and hence are obliged to sleep at night in their grain huts. X 

During the time the water is irrigating the crops, no one may kill or eat a 
waterbuck, eland, oryx, zebra, rhino or hippo. Should anyone be found doing so, 
he would at once be cast out of the village. 

Should anyone quarrel during this time with the Il Mayek, the water will 
cease flowing in the ditch, and should this clan become angry and remain so for 
more than ten days, the water in the diteh will dry up permanently for that 
season, Needless to say the I] Mayek enjoy great consideration in the tribe, Later, 
if the crops are not coming on well, recourse is had once more to medicine, 

There are three clans, any member of which is competent to officiate. They 
are the "Ngang Lessamagan, the "Ngang Ngissegir and the Il Mayek. Which 
particular clan is employed depends on the locality of the plantations in the 
particular season, Thus the "Ngang Lessamagan performs the ceremony, when the 
crops are sown down near the Molo river; the "Ngang Ngissegir, when they are 
sown towards Campi ya Samaki at the south-west corner of the lake; the Il Mayek, 
when they are towards Njemps Dogo. If no member of the clan is available, an Tl 
Kabess may take his place. 

The ceremony is performed thus:—Two elders of the officiating clan are chosen 
and two from any other two clans, These four proceed to the plantations with a 
sheep of the colour called sirwa, and having killed and eaten it, they cut up the 
skin, and each of them binding a strip round his head, which he wears for two days, 
the party divides and, proceeding in opposite directions, walks round the 
plantations sprinkling fat, honey and dung on the ground, until they meet once 
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more on the other side. No other persons may be present during the Comey, 
neither may anyone enter the plantations for two days after. 
The following is the Njamus calendar :-— 


j Wet season called Lare, . 
March Odni-cingok ... When the bulls have to be tied 
Up. 
April ..  Borgola ... Much rain. 
May ..  Ino-n Gokwa  ... Pleiades disappear. 
June --- . Lorigine wes »  Teappear in the east in 
the early morning. 
July -.  Lakodakol «» Great rains. 
August...  Lekepirn ss ste 
September... _Lolrochorot oa Little rains. 
October... “ ae Ll te 
November .. oes acts 


Hot season culled Nooliaa: 
December...  Gulua. 
January ... Rialbala, 
February... Arat. 


Tue Larkivtak. 

The history of the Baringo tribes is so intimately connected with that of the 
Laikipiak Masai, that it is necessary to enter into some details of their occupation 
of Loroghi and Laikipia. | 

By Laikipiak tribes I mean a large group of Masai speaking clans, that formed 
the connecting links between the Samburu and what may be called the southern 
Masai, and that at no time penetrated beyond the country now bounded by the 
Uganda Railway. 

They were divided into five main divisions as under :— 

1. 1) Tarasaeriaini. 
This tribe occupied the country at the footof Mount Kenya; 
the Euaso Ngiro, Ntarakwa and Subugu Olerigo. 

Lornying; they occupied the Loroghi Plateau. 

Ngang Elima; they occupied the high veldt above the plains of 
Mokotan. 

Il Marma, who inhabited Lariak. 

Tl Mungmunyot ; this last was a subdivision of the Tarasaeriaini and 
lived at the Lorian Swamp. They were annihilated by a Masai 
raiding party from Naivasha. 

Ieannot say exactly when these five divisions moved down from the north, 
but it was probably their invasion that forced the Doigio to abandon Loroghi and 
the Kwakituk the Angata e-'m-barta, 
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The Laikipiak rose to supreme power about the time the Samburu were driven 
out of Baringo district, and became an absolute scourge to all the surrounding 
tribes. Eventually their power was broken by raids from other Masai tribes 
following on an outbreak of rinderpest amongst their cattle. 

During the time they occupied Loroghi and the surrounding country, they 
rendered it impossible for either Suk or Turkana to graze theirstock in safety any- 
where south of the lower Tirkwelor east of the Kerio, and thus it happened that 
neither Suk nor Turkana were able to reap the benefit of their victory over the 
Samburu for longer than a few years at most. 

During their occupation of Loroghi various small "colonies of poor natives 
established themselves at the foot of the escarpment in Baringo district, Most of 
these people have now joined the Njamus, and there is still a small settlement of 
them and of survivors of the Laikipiak on the Mokotan river near the present 
Government station. After their annihilation by the Naivasha Masai many 
Laikipiak joined the Njamus. 


Tue Sux. 


The Suk,' or Bawgott, as they call themselves, may be divided into two 
sections, the agricultural and the pastoral, nomadic, Generally the former occupy 
the hilly country west of the Kerio; the latter the plains from the Kerio in the 
west to the Laikipiak Escarpment on the east; on the north they extend to the 
hills of Alongol, Masol and Laterok ; on the south they reach close up to Njemps 
Nkuba. The pastoral Suk, numbering some 3,000 all told, are thus scattered over a 
very wide area. 

The migration of pastoral Suk into Baringo district commenced some time 
about the first half of last century. The first to enter were the Kasauria, a branch 
of the Kapkoma. Koma lies across the Tirkwel and is a district in Kapukou. 
The Kasauria derive their name from a deep well or cistern in their country, from 
which they drew water. This cistern was so deep that the water was drawn up by 
stages in a bullock skin, 

After leaving Koma the Kasauria first halted in Murkussikor, where they 
watered at the Kachepkai River, From here they moved on to Assassam and the 
River Suom*; and thence returned to Koma. These first early movements oceupied 
perhaps ten to fifteen years. 

A second exodus took the Kasauria as far as Barter, Kaibosso, Chepkerial and 
Tiati, all of which places lie on the Kerio, On this second occasion they were joined 
at different times by emigrants from Shok and other Hill Suk. 

After much wandering up and down they moved buck across the Tirkwel to a 
place called Sawgott. But before returning they first stopped at Kolowa near the 
right bank of the Kerio, and from here successfully launched a raiding party 


' ‘This is the name given them by the Masai and ix perhaps derived from the name 
* Svom is the Suk name for the River Tirkwel. 2 =r 
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against a tribe known under various names as the Moiven, Muttia, 1l-Mokwan, 
1-Sirikwa., 

They were the people who built the stone kraals on the Uasin Gishu Plateau. 
‘On the present occasion they had moved down to Kaparamen on the Kerio to salt- 
lick their stock ; having suffered severély at the hands of the Kasauria they fled back 
to their homes at Sirgoit on the plateau. This same tribe was ata later date driven 
from the Uasin Gishu Plateau by the Uasin Gishu Masai, and a great many of the 
survivors took refuge with the Suk, Kamasia and Njamus, 

The Kasauria did not stop long at Sawgott, but moved on cid the Rivers 
Bennegh and Kaibategh to Murkassikor, where they were badly raided first by 
Turkana and then by Koromoja and thus once more obliged to take refuge in Koma, — 
This ends the second Suk exodus. 

In Koma they remained unmolested for several years, and their numbers so | 
increased that they were able to counter-raid the Karomoja and Turkana, and t 
thus recovered much of the stock they had lost in their defeat at Murkassikor. | 

Shortly after the return of the Kasauria to Koma, another Suk clan, called the 
Kiplegit after their chief, left Kapukou and passing along the foot of the Suk hills, 
where they were joined by other Suk parties, proceeded to Tiati. 

They were followed at « little later date by the Kasauria, who now made their 
third and last entrance into Baringo district, and established themselves on the 
Kerio River and east as far as Kito River. 

While the Suk were pressing eastwards from across the Tirkwel River, the 
Samburu invasion of Baringo district was commencing, and after a few short years’ 
residence, the Kiplegit were forced to abandon Tiati to the Kwakituk; the main 
body returned to Kapakou and the rest joined the Kasauria, 

The Doigio now turned their attention to the Kasauria, and they, wearied by 
repeated raids, also finally abandoned the country and returned to their homes 
beyond the Tirkwel, leaving behind, however, the Hill Suk. Relief at last came, 
when the Serellai raided the Samburu, and the Suk and Turkana, seeing their 
chance, fell upon the remnants and drove therm ont. 

This victory, however, availed them little, for now commenced a series of raids 
from Laikipia that ceased only on the extermination of the Laikipiak by the 
Naivasha Musai. Hereupon the Suk commenced pushing eastwards from the Kerio, 
and the Turkana once more moved southwards, and, but for the pas Britannien, 
Baringo would once again have witnessed a life and death struggle between two tribes 
for the possession of the water-holes and grazing grounds of Ngingyang and Naudo. 

The Suk are divided into the following geographical divisions :— 


1. Kapukou, | 7. Muino, 

2. Shok. | 8. Ngorror. 

3. Kapkoma. 9. Krut. 

4. Sekerr. 10. Cheptulel. s 
5. Magan, ) 11, The pastoral nomadic Suk of 


6. Maerich. Baringo district. 
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These last, also the Suk of Kapukon, who are by far the richest and the 
most numerous of all the Suk tribes, are divided into:—Kasauria, Kacheripko, 
Cheptulel’ and Kiplegit; a fifth division, which lived at Ngingyang and was 
exterminated by the Samburu, was the Kachenwono. The Kasauria are, so far as 
concerns Baringo district, much the most numerous. 

I have shown how this division was originally a small band, that came from 
Koma in Shok; how they were joined by emigrants from other Suk clana, anil how 
the majority finally, from fear of the Doigio, abandoned the Kerio aud returned to 
their own country. Thus they formed the nucleus of a division that comprises 
members from every Suk clan and even from many foreign tribes, such as. the 
Muiven, Samburu, ete, and the name has now therefore come to include all those 
who joined them in their long migration. 

Like most east African races the Suk are a mixture of many different tribes. 
The oldest of the clans is most probably the Shok. They derive their name from the 
short sword they manufacture; their country lies two days’ march up the Maerich 
Pass on the upper reaches of the River Krut, better known by its Swahili name 
Wehe; in addition to the Shok there is another small clan called the Kamiriongo, 
that came from Kapukou and was all but exterminated by Karamojs raids and the 
effects of rinderpest. The Shok are said to be the descendants of a tribe called the 
Tirruk, who came from the Angata e-'m-barta, 

Other sections of the Suk came from Kawin on the upper Tirkwel and from 
the Chebleng Highlands ; these latter were called the Tawl. 

In addition many survivors of the Moiven, or Muttia, who sncoumbed to 
raids by the Vasin Gisliu Masai and Karamoja, are to be found amongst the 
Suk. The dates when these tribes migrated from the north cannot be given with 
any degree of certainty, but the migration most probably tovk place within the last 
hundred and fifty years. 

The various Suk divisions all speak slightly different dialects of the same 
language, a language closely akin to Nandi. The Sekerr, Kapukou and majority 
of the pastoral Suk speuk one dialect, which ia to be accounted for by the fact that 
most, of the latter are descended from these two divisions. 

The Hill Suk and pastoral Suk are often described as though they were two 
distinct tribes; there is, however, no essential difference between the two; the latter 
are merely the overflow population from the hills, from whence their numbers are still 
being augmented daily, It is true, of course, that the pastoral Suk have a much 
greater infusion of Samburu blood, owing to the cireumstance that they have come 
into closer touch with that tribe; but otherwise the differences are merely such as 
we should expect to find in passing from an agricultural, hill-inhabiting, to a 
pastoral, plain-inhabiting, people. Thus we might anticipate that they would, on 
abandoning their hills and taking to a pastoral, nomadic life, discard the bow and 
arrow and take to the spear and shield. Further, when we find them using the 
same weapons and adorning their heads in the same peculiar fashion as the 


' This section came from the Cheptulel Hill Suk. 
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Turkana, we are, I think, safe in assuming that these differences are dune to contact 
with this tribe. 

All the Suk are good linguists and pick up foreign languages with surprising 
ease; thus Kiswahili or Masai will carry one almost anywhere through their 
country; many of them also speak Turkana. I have met with some who knew as 
many as five foreign languages. 

Customs, ete. Totemiam.—The tribe is divided into clans, or orten (sing. ore) ; 
each clan has its totem, and the intermarriage of members of the same totem is 
forbidden. Children are of the father’s totem, 

The following is an incomplete list of the clans and their totems :— 


Suk Clans. 

Clan. Toten. Clan, Totem. 
Kagorondor ... Frog. Araboin ... .. God or rain 
Kaborai ... rye, 5 (Ellat)., 
Chepbai ... 7 Re a Kibbesetim .,. God or min 
Chemmergwan ... Buffalo. (Eliat). 
Sangei ... i " Chibbekapturu ... Hyena, 
Chebokvo asl s Legen ... = uti . 
EKajonyir... — ... : Chebajigwo ... Bee, 

Moiyoi ... aa - Turyoll ... «. Zebra, 
Kachemmergaw ... Baboon. | Orror ... ... Ant eater. 
Kagiserr ... -. sun, Sopan ... .--» Elephant. 
Saniak ... ... Kite. Chepbau ... Hyrax. 
Kachigawk ee Chemun .., --- A tree from 
Chibberwongo ... Lion. whieh the 
Qhebarsiteh ... i Suk get oil. 

Terem ... et 


Burial,—All married men are buried, when they die; women, excepting 
perhaps very old ones, the mothers of many descendants, and children are thrown 
out to the hyenas, and the empty hut is left standing. If a man die in the 
possession of stock, he is buried in his sheep or cattle kraal ; failing such, he is 
buried near his hut; after this the nomadic Suk always move to another site; but 
this is not invariably the case with the hill people. 

The dead man is buried with the milk-gourd he used in life filled with milk, 
and with tobacco, ete. At the funeral a black or red goat is killed and eaten at 
the grave, and the bones and the contents of the stomach are placed upon the 
mound. Near relatives will return every year and sacrifice, offering libations of 
milk and honey or tobacco; or, when passing by, they will place gram, tobaooo, 
milk, etc., on the grave, 

In the hills every community possesses an undertaker, whose business it is to 
carry out the corpse and deposit it in the grave; he is usually an old man 
accustomed to such creepy work; for his services he receives a goat; or, failing 
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that, the dead man’s ornaments and headdress; otherwise these are distributed 
amongst the deceased's relatives. In no case, however, are they given away, tuntil at 
least a full month after the death, and lustrations of milk have cleansed from them 
the dead man’s presence. 

Circumeision, ete—Cireumcision of boys takes place in the month of July 
{Sukuku); girls are circumcised about three weeks Later. Each section arranges 
the business for itself. Boys are isolated in the bush in huts away from the 
villages and are attended by a few old men, no women or young boys being 
allowed near them during this period, which lasts from two to three months. 
Girls are isolated in huts in the villages and are attended by old women only, no 
young girls or males leing permitted near them. 

Free love exists amongst the boys and girls, who meet by assignation in the 
bushes; adultery is, however, a very serious offence, and the offender is liable to 
forfeit the whole of his property to the clan of the injured party, Usually, however, 
he is allowed to compound by slaughtering one or two bullocks and inviting the 
husband and his friends to a feast. Sometimes, aud this is often the case, when 
there is no direct evidence against the offender, but only strong suspicion on the 
part of the husband, the matter is settled by him and the suspected party fighting 
a duel with sticks, 

After a woman is delivered of a child, her husband may not enter her hut for 
at least two monthe, and cohabitation is not resumed until the child is weaned, and 
the mother has performed the necessary purification ceremonies.! 

At birth the umbilical cord is eut off high up and allowed to remain, until it 
drops off, when it is put in a bag and placed in the hut. 

‘Twins are not considered lucky, and when the birth of such ocours, it is 
necessary to invite all the people to a feast, at which much dancing takes place, 
‘and at the conclusion of which the fates are finally propitiated by the company 
offering up a prayer for mother and children. Should this be omitted, the twins 
will die and the mother go into a decline. A cow giving birth to twins is 
immediately slaughtered together with ite offending progeny. 

A wife at ler marringe receives a certain amount of property from her 
husband, should he be in « position to give her any; this property is at his death 
divided equally amongst his male children. The common property of the father 
is divided amongst his male children, the eldest receiving the largest share, the 
others according to their respective ages. 

Widows pass into the possession of deceased's brothers and, failing such, of his 
clan. The purchase price of a sister, when the father is dead, is divided amongst 
her brothers, full brothers receiving a larger share than half-brothers, 

Religion.—God is called Etiap (or possibly Ellat, meaning rain), He is on the 
whole o benevolent god and sends the rain. 

There is also a god of the nether-world, as in the distance smoke is often seen 
rising out of the ground, and also sheep and goats and people, that on approaching 


' No such prohibition exists in the case of the Turkana. 
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disappear. The effects of mirage have no doubt given rise to this belief, The 
home of this god of the nether-world is at Mount Alongol, where steam rises 
ont of the ground and occasionally strange noises are heard, 

There is also a third god called Kerial ; he is the god of thunder. 

The Suk indulge frequently in prayer meetings; thus, when the white man 
visits them to collect the hut tax, they will, after the customary nome, or dance, 
pray most heartily that God will soften his heart and canse him to deal gently with 
them. They will also hold prayer meetings for the sick, on whose behalf a bullock 
or a few sheep and oats are killed, and pray thus :—* If this sickness be of the 
rain or of the grass or of the earth, or if it be from yourself, take it away.” An 
old man standing up in the centre, the rest squatting round him in a ring, will 
pronounce the prayer, whilst they join in at intervals in a kind of deep chorus. 

Danecs—Suk dances, of which there are a great variety, are usually in 
mimicry of some animal or the hunting of some animal. One very remarkable 
dance imitates the water spirit seizing a drowning nian. 

General—The Suk are a tall, well built race, very slender anid lithe, and 
remarkable for their powers of running and jumping. 

They are exceptionally truthful and honest; yet of an exceedingly excitable 
temperament and inclined to treachery in dealing with their cnemiea. Thus 
Lowalan, a great Suk warrior, has on more than one occasion invited his enemies 
to a conference and then treacherously massacred them. 

The: pastoral Suk have a peculikr way of cutting up a slaughtered beast; in 
this particular they have, I think, copied the Turkana. 


Manacwertra, Noo axp Hine Sux, 


All these tribes ocenpy the range of hills that form the continuation of the 
western wall of the Elgeyo Valley. Beyond them in a westerly direction the 
country isa confused jumble of hills peopled by tribes whose names in many 
eases we do not. know, : 

The Maragwetta are the northernmost of the Chebleng tribes'; north of them 
are the Ndo and beyond these again the Hill Suk, 

The Maragwetta and Ndo are divided into clans, each clan corresponding to. 
uw geographical section as under :— 


Maragivetta, 
Section. Clan, Totem, 
1. Beya  .... ‘Tallai ©... ~—....- Kogai (the crow). 
2. Kaksegai ... Onreon + — 
3. Katut ... Sirichon  ... -. Seran (the ditdif; a amall antelope). 
4. Kabiogso ... Kamugo ... .» Kogai (the crow). 
6, Bogorror ... Talli 8, +» Kogai (the crow), 


' Chebleng is the name given to a number of tribes cecupying the western wall of the. 
Elgeyo Valley ; their country is about fifty miles in extent. 
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South of these five sections are seven more, which [ have not visited. 


1. Sibo ... Saban bby ... The elephant. 

2. Kapsagat ... Tallaior Tulin ... The crow and jackal 
3. Kagsegom ... Kapsegoin -.. ... sirere (the kite). 

4. Kapsekerr... Tallai “et --- Kogai (the crow). 

5. Kamarein ... Tallai 5 ..» Kogai (the crow). 

6. Kauwau ... Kapsegom ... ... ‘Sirere (the kite). 

7. Mareich ... Tallaiand Legen ... Crow and frog. 

8 Kabell ... Chepbogamwoi ... The buffalo. 


The Kamugo, Tallai and Chepbogamwoi are said to have come from Chemmorgoi 
which lies somewhere in the highlands behind Chebleng; the Saban from Krut ; 
the Kapeecom from the Angata e-'m-barta via Kito. 

The hills behind Kapsagat are inhabited by the Sangwirr, who appear to be 
a mixture of Nandi and Masai; probably they are a tribe of poor natives akin to 
the Kony or Elgonyi of Mt. Elgon, 

The country of the Hill Suk, whose clans do not occupy separate geographical 
sections, is divided from south to north as under :— 


1. Laepei. 7. Ngorror, 
2. Chepkoa, 8 Songutua, 
5. Kivas. 9, Maerich. 
4. Seya. | 10. Chepbinyi. 
5, Soito, 11, Sekerr, 

6. Kaptakau. 


Sections one to tive are called the Cheptulel ; six and seven the Krut ; eight, 
nine and ten the Maerich, 

The continuation of the Ngorror range, where the contour of the hills 
describes almost a right angle, is oceupied by the Muino. 

The country behind Maerich is peopled by a Suk clan called Beyus; their 
country is called Kibeyus. 

The Maragwetta are very nearly related to the Elzeyo, who are allied to the 
Nandi; the Ndo appear to be a mixture of Maragwetta and Suk with perhaps a slight 
infusion of Masai or Samburu blood. They are all but bilingual, conversing in 
Suk and Ndo with almost equal fluency. 

Tn passing from the Hill Suk to the Maragwetta and Ndo, one is at once 
struck by the much higher state of civilisation evinced by the two latter tribes. 
Whilst the huts of the former are hardly superior to those of the pastoral Suk, 
those of the latter are exceedingly well built and of a most excellent design, 

Again the Suk live mostly in isolated kraals, that rarely comprise more than 
one dwelling hut, whereas the Maragwetta and Ndo live in villages, the huts 
erected on neatly levelled off platforms, Seen in the distance these villages appear 
to be built in terraces rising one-above the other on the hillside, and the impression 
they give is one of cleanliness and order, 
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All the hill people build their huts high up on the hillside. This they do 
chietly on account of the swarms of mosquitoes, that infest the low country during 
the rains. The cattle and most of the sheep and goats are placed at night in kraals 
down below, 

Hill Suk, Maragwetta and Ndo all use both the bow and arrow and the Suk 
throwing spear ; whilst, however, the former weapon predominates amongst the 
Maragwetta and Ndo, the contrary is the case amongst the Hill Suk; though I 
think there can be little doubt, but that the natural weapon of all the hill tribes is 
the bow, and that the spear has been introduced amongst them by contact with the 
people of the plains. The Chebleng shield is different from that of the Suk, 
resembling that of the Masai. They also carry a primitive knife of somewhat 
the same description as the Masai sword, The Suk rarely carry a knife; the spear 
supplying the place of a cutting instrument ; though the Shok are an exception 
to this rule, 

Whilst the Suk hover constantly on the verge of starvation and possess but 
little stock, the Maragwetta and Ndo are, for an agricultural people, comparatively 
rich ; their country is fertile and well watered, and famines are hardly known 
amongst them. They are thus able every year to sell considerable quantities of 
grain and tobacco to other tribes, 

The stock owned by the hill tribes being limited, it follows that the price of a 
wife—a sure indication of the wealth of a people—is as a rule extremely low, 
ranging from «a pot of houey to a few sheep and goats. Very few possess more 
than one wife; the great majority are monogamous; chiefly because they cannot 
afford to maintain large families. Thus it happens that many of their women look 
for husbands elsewhere, amongst the rich pastoral Suk and especially amongst the 
Suk of Kapukou, 

All the hill tribes of these regions cultivate two crops only, eleusine and 
millet. Eleusine is almost invariably sown on the hillside, millet in the low 
country, Sweet potatoes, bananas, arrowroot, ete., are unknown, and many of the 
more northerly sections, whose plantations are leas fertile than those of their 
neighbours in the south, are thus extremely liable to famines, having, when their 

-erops fail, little else to fall back upon; this is especially the case with those 
sections that inhabit the highlands and are unable to grow any other crop than 
eleusine. A variety of insect peats exists, which destroy a large percentage of the 
crops every season and not unfrequently cause a serious famine, In addition great 
flocks of birds feed upon the crops, and at times elephants threaten destruction to 
whole acres of ripening grain. The life of many of the hill communities is thus 
a hard one and existence most precarious, For this reason numbers migrate every 
year to Kapukou and to the other pastoral Suk, whose population is constantly on 
the increase at the expense of the hill tribes. So poor are many of the people, 
that they not unfrequently during several months in the year subsist almost entirely 
on roots, berries, rats, mice, and other lesser mammals, and an occasional elephant.! 


* These remarks apply more particularly to the hill tribe. 
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All these tribes ate experts at irrigation, of which they make”™use to a most 
astonishing extent. For instance, the whole of Ndo, which is ten or twelve miles 
in Jength, is, with the exception of the last two miles at the north end, watered by 
ditches taken from a single river. This will appear the more remarkable, when 
we consider the limited size of the population. The irrigation work is mostly done 
by the men. hy 

The soil is turned up by means of digging sticks; the hoeing is 
minute spade, about half the size of an ordinary trowel, fitted into a stid& like an 
alze. 

The hill tribes all keep bees; some of the honey is sold tothe pastoral tribe 
but most of it is utilised for brewing beer, of which the elders consume great 
quantities. 

The Hill Suk are great hunters, many of them being to a considerable extent 
dependent on the elephants for their meat supply. The country ab the foov of 
their hills is @ vast expanse of dense scrub, the home of numerous elephants, For 
hunting purposes this is divided into preserves, each section owning its pleco of 
bush, in which it has the exclusive right to kill game. Should a native of one 
section wound a beast, and it die or be despatched in the domain of another, the 
ivory becomes the property of the man who first wounded it and the meat the 
property of the section in whose preserve it died. This is the tribal law regarding 
the slaying of elephants, and as may be imagined it gives rise to many disputes. 

The sections that kill most game and are also the poorest are the Kaptakau, 
Ngorror, Maerich and Sekerr. The first of these use mostly poisoned arrows, the 
other three the ordinary Suk throwing spear; whilst, however, the Maerich and 
Sekerr hunt on foot, the Ngorror build platforme in the trees, from whieh lying in 
wait for the elephants, they stab them, as they go down to water. J 

The Maragwetta and Nido resemble the Suk in most of their laws and enstoms, 
Cireuncision takes place annually in the month of Kwarra (December), anongat 
the Ndo in the month of August, Their population being less scattered, residents 
in the hills for obvious reasons bury all their dead. Should a person die in. the low 
country, the procedure is the same as that amongst the Suk; Whereas, however, 
a corpse buried in the hills is placed in a deep hole anid covered over with stones, 
one buried in the low eountry is deposited in a shallow trench and merely covered 
over with grass and leaves. 

Amongst all the hill tribes occasional mounds of stones will be noticed ; these 
ure sometimes graves, but also very often monuments pul up in memory of some 
one who met with « violent end, such as death by lightning or at the hands of an 
enemy, Sometimes, too, these mounds indicate the spot where a meteor fell, or the 
lightning struck the gronmd. 

The Ndo women dress like the young unmarried Masai girls, except that the 
skin role is not fastened round the waist, but allowed to hang loosely from the 
shoniders. The Maragwetta women dress like the Suk. 

Property,— Plantations in the low country are the owner's property to. be: 
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bought and sold, the price being usually « female goat for about half an acre. 
Clearing ground in the high veldt does not create ownership. On his death a 
man’s sons divide the ground equally between them. 

KAMASIA. 

This tribe occupies the Kamasia range of hills; they are a most numerous 
and powerful people, exceeding in numbers probably all the other hill tribes 
whom they resemble very closely. The account I have given of these others 
applies therefore equally to this tribe. 

They are divided into a great number of different sections and also into clans. 
Unfortunately, I'am unable to give a full list of all their clans; the following are, 
however, those of the Kapteberewa and Nderois sections. 

Kapteberewa sections :— 


Clan, Totem, Clan, Totem. 

1, Kapkeruwa ... The sun (Sot) 9, Kapartaber ... The sun, (Sof), 
2. Kaptogongo ... a 10. Kapkolumon ... ~ e 

3. Kamengo  ... a = 11. Tallai «+» The leopard. 
4. Kapchessoito... “ * 12, Kawhbil ... The poreupine 
a. Kapalangwa ... ‘if r (sabet'), 
6. Kameiwan ... : , 13. Tungaw .. The hyena 

7. Kaperchino ... = Ms (chesin). 
8. Kapsonok .., . a 14. Kirimoa “eat c 


The Kapkeruwa are said to have come from the Sogota River; numbers 2 to 
10 from the east; that is to say, they probably came from the Angata e-'m-barta ; 
the Tallai are of Chebleng origin; the Kawbil and Kirimos came from Moiven ; 
the Tungaw from Elgeyo and Sangwir. I think there is some ground for believing 
that the Sot clans, before finally settling in Kamasin, inhabited the plains of 
Mokotan and the high veldt above. 

T understood from the Kamasia, that members of the Sot clans may intermarry, 
even within the same clan; and that the only two exogamous clans are the Kawbil 


and Tungaw, 
Nierois sections :-— 
Clan, Totem, Clan, Totem. 
lL. Kimoi =... The buffalo, 4. Sot .» The sun. 
2. Mogei ... The bee, &. Kimwan ... The guinea fowl, 
3. Tallai .,. The frog, 6. Terriki ... The elephant. 


Like the other Sot clans this one is also said to have come from the east, 
The Kimwan are of Samburu origin, which probably accounts for the resemblance 
many Nderois bear to the Njamus, The Terriki originally occupied Sessivi, the 
highlands above the east of Lake Hannington, valled by them Ararat; at one time 
they went to Njemps, but returned again and finally joined the Nderois, They 
were possibly a branch of the Samburu, 

Vou XL. F 
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The Kamasia women dress like the Nandi; some of them, chiefly the 
Kapteberewa, are now beginning to adopt the Suk style of dress. 


TURKANA. 

The Turkana are divided into a number of different tribes, each with its 
own chief; there is no paramount chief of the whole tribe, nor do they appear to 
have any medicine man. 

The following are the principal tribes :— 


1. Ngolio. 9, Lugumong. 

2, Ngoitunya, 10. Oinaeguara, 

3 Nittacha, 11. Nijiye. 

4, Nessetou. 12. Ngirriomong. 
0. Nbochoross, 13. Ngakumuk. 

6. Ngissir. 14. Ngalabong. 

7. Nissikir, 15. Negorr. 

8. Kamatak. 16. Nikotomungwa, 


Perhaps no people in East Africa present so many different types as do the 
Turkana, Two relatively extreme types are to be met; the one, dolichocephalic, 
orthognathous, slender and of medium height, with small hands and feet; the 
other brachycephalic, prognathous, of great stature, big-limbed, and with large 
hands and feet, The former represents the pure Samburu and Rendile type, with 
whom the Turkana are largely intermarried; the latter, what I take to be the 
pure Turkana type, which is like that of no single tribe I have yet met in 
East Africa. I have often remarked the striking resemblance many of the 
children bear to the Kavirondo, though this resemblance is rarely observed in the 
full-grown individual, 

The Suk and Turkana are frequently classed as closely allied tribes; but 
beyond a certain resemblance due to the circumstance that both have a large 
infusion of Samburu blood, I have so far failed to discover any real similarity, 
such as we should expect, were they both descended from a common ancestor, 
Whilst it is true, that in outward appearance they somewhat resemble each other, 
as for instance in their head-dresses, I do not think there can be the smallest doubt 
but that the Suk have in this respect copied the Turkana; and although both are 
tall, the similarity ceases here, for whilst the Suk are very slender, the Turkana are 
big limbed and heavily built; in fact the whole shape of the head and body is 
entirely different. 

Whilst it is difficult to discover any special points of resemblance between the 
two tribes, there is no difficulty in finding points in which they differ. Thus the 
Suk practise circumcision in both sexes; the Turkana do not circumeise at all 
The Suk speak a dialect of the Nandi language, a peculiarly soft language; the 
Turkana language, which is very like Masai, is deep and hoarse and rich in gutturals, 
Again whilst the Suk are not above eating certain kinds of game meat, the Turkane 
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aré absolutely omnivorous; with the exception of hyenas, snakes and perhaps one 
or two other animals, they will devour every single species of living animal they 
can obtain; they will even consume carrion, When we consider the enormous 
quantities of stock they own, this peculiarity of theirs appears very remarkable. 
The Turkana are divided into clans (atteyir), but despite much questioning I 
quite failed to discover the existence of any form of totemism. 
The following are some of the most important Ngoitunya and Ngolio clans :— 


Nitegorr, Kaleso, Egurerr. Abuchaw, 
Molereto, Ngonom, Ngaruwo, Ngattigo. 
Tuduya. Negatap. Neturana, Ekkadenya, 
Ellelet, Moana, Erarak, Ogorok. 


Ebalang. Nittacha, Eraraket. 

The Ngaruwo 1s the rain-makers’ clan. The clans are exogamous, 

The life of the individnal is divided into stages. The first, that of a young 
hoy, is called midwe; the second, that of the warrior, egile: the third, that of the 
old man, kasikov, The corresponding stages in the life of women are apesur, aberu, 
and agemet, 

The generations of warriors are called asavanissia. Each generation, as it 
attains the warrior’s age, is given a distinctive name. J udging from my list of 
asavanissut & new age ig created every four or five years, 

When « Turkana becomes an old man, he is termed oppa and is entitled to 
wear a peculiar kind of head-dress made of beads; on this point, however, I can 
furnish no reliable information. 

The most striking feature of the Turkana is the youthfulness of theirold men. 
At an age when the men of other tribes are past working and fighting and spend 
their days in drinking, the Turkana still retain their youth and vigour; and, instead 
of the young men, they themselves are said to form the first line of defence in case 
of an attack npon the village. This, I think, may, in part at least, be ascribed to 
their total abstinence from all fermented liquor, which is quite unknown amongst 
them, and also perhaps to their varied diet ; for in addition to all kinda of meat 
they consume great quantities of vegetable food and a variety of wild berries, to 
say nothing of unlimited supplies of camels’ milk. 

Two kinds of wild berries are a favourite article of consumption, one, tesem- 
bling somewhat the wild coffee, stains their teeth a dirty yellow; hence the 
Turkana always give the impression of possessing very bad teeth: the other is the 
bitter, peppery tasting fruit of the Nessegonn bush, which is widely distributed 
throughout these regions, and the leathery leaves of which furnish, in the arid 
wastes of drifting sand on the lower Sogota, camels, donkeys and goats with an 
excellent substitute for grass, which, of course, does not grow here. 

Free love is permitted amongst the sexes, even old men having their sweet- 
hearts, whom they meet by night in the bushes. Parents do not object to their 
daughters having a lover, provided he be sufficiently wealthy to pay compensation 
in the event of the girl becoming pregnant. Should this occur, she is questioned 
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regarding her lovers, and should she refuse to name them, she is beaten until she 
complies. Each one of them, no matter how many there may have been, is then 
required to pay thirty head of cattle to the father of the girl, who also takes 
possession of the child. 

The marriage price is very high and consists nominally of twenty head of cattle 
and thirty donkeys to the mother of the bride; this is due before the marriage 
takes place; next thirty head of cattle anda large number of camels, donkeys, sheep 
and goats to the father, five head of cattle to each of his remaining wives, and 
finally two head to each of the bride's brothers and sisters. Should the bride- 
groom not be in a position to pay the full amount, he may, provided of course 
the parents agree, pay instalments, in which case he moves to his father-in-law’s 
village, and his wife, and any children she may have, then live at the expense of 
her parents, until the final payment is completed. 

After her marriage a woman may not enter her father's kraal, until he has 
slaughtered a couple of bullocks and made a great feast, to which the whole 
neighbourhood is invited. It is astonishing to see the quantity and variety of 
eatables placed before the guests on these occasions, and the preparations that are 
made for days beforehand. Not less remarkable is the entire absence of all 
fermented liquors. 

The orgies do not take place in the village, but in an enclosure put up 
specially for the occasion, so as to allow of the daughter being present, The guests 
arrive in a body, singing and dancing, and storm the place in imitation of an attack 
on an enemy’s kraal. The following duy the danghter enters her father’s village, 
and henceforth she is free to come and go as ahe pleases, 

The price of a wife being so high, it follows that adultery is a most serious 
crime, and, if caught, the offender is condemned to death by the community and 
executed, If however he abscond, the whole of his property, or, if he be a poor 
man, his wives, or, if they be too old, his marriageable daughters, pass into the 
possession of the injured party. After the lapse of a few years the fugitive may 
return, but to the end of his days, whatever property he may become possessed of 
is clainned by the family of the man whose wife he seduced. 

As regards the woman, if she be old, no action is taken against her; if she be 
as yet childless, she is sent back to her father, and the marriage price is returned ; 
but if she has already borne children, her husband divorces her, allowing her 
however, for the sake of her offspring, to remain in the village. As may be imagined 
cases of adultery are not of very frequent occurrence. 

Twins are unlucky, and as often as not one of them is allowed to die ; the 
other or beth, as the ease may be, has a string of cowrie shells or some similar 
charm fastened round its neck, which it wears to the day of its death, and thus the 
evil effects of its unlucky birth are warded off. 

The Turkana have a peculiar way of slaughtering and cutting up a beast: this 
is done in the following manner:—The animal is speared through the lungs and 

then allowed to die; a second thrust is not usually dealt, When dead, a cireular 
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cut ie first made round the buttocks and the flesh cut out; next a eut along the 
flanks on either side as far as the shoulder and thence downwards; the rest of the 
beast is then divided up, and the meat is roasted in the skin and eaten thus, skin 
and all A Turkana making a present of an ox, himself does the killing, and is given 
in return the fleshy part of the buttooks, cut out in the manner I have described. 

Burials—All married males and very old women are buried: barren and 
unmarried women are thrown out into the bushes and covered over with grass 
Young and middle-aged married women are left in the hut, which is broken 
down over the corpse, and the village then moves to another site. Old people 
are usually buried im the kraal, and the grave is covered over with thorns and 
fenced off. 

The body is deposited in a shallow trench together with blood, meat, milk, 
water, tobacco, grain, ete, At the funeral a sheep, goat, or other domestic animal, 
according to the dead person's importance in life, is killed and eaten by those 
present sitting in a circle round the grave, and the bones and undigested food 
from the stomach are placed upon the mound, Whilst the village remains there, 
food is always offered to the dead man, and whenever they feast fat is poured 
upon the grave. 

If the deceased was a very important person, he is anointed with fat before 
burial, and, instead of thorns, stones are placed upon the grave, to which his 
relatives return every year and sacrifice a bullock. Unless, however, he was a 
person of distinction, he is soon forgotten. 

A deceasei’s ornaments are kept for many years and are eventually given 
away. It is unlucky to walk over a grave, 

Religion—They have two gods, one of whom, called Agipie, lives in the sky 
and is a benevolent god; the other has his dwelling in rocks, mountains, rivers 
und below in the nether-world, where he has cattle, sheep and goats and people 
who are sometimes heard talking. Once a man visited this nether-world and saw 
stock and people and even his own children. This god is a bad god and is the 
cause of drowning and of the lightning striking people and cattle. When there is 
a thunderstorm, it is the two gods fighting, and sometimes one and sometimes the 
other hurls the lightning, 

Hfistory.—The history of the Turkana of Baringo district is similar to that of 
the Suk. Driven by the Samburu from Ngingyang, Naudo and the Sogota they 
later reoccupied these regions on the annihilation of that tribe, only to retire azain 
before the incessant onslaughts of the Laikipiak Masai, During the last few 
years they have once more moved south, and are now slowly driving the Suk 
before them, and, but for their fear of the white man, they would long since have 
decided the possession of these grazing grounds by an appeal to arms. 

Being largely intermarried with the Samburu, it follows that many Turkana 
speak Masai; otherwise they are exceptionally stupid at learning foreign languages, 
and I do not know of a single instance of one of them speaking either Suk! or 
Swahili, 
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Unlike the Suk they are most untruthful and dishonest, and when travelling 
in their country a sharp watch has to be kept on them, or they will steal every 
article they can lay their hands on, 

They are always spoken of as the “gigantic” Turkana; but, though 
undoubtedly a tall race, I think their height has been greatly exaggerated. 
The tallest man I met measured 6 feet 6 inches, and | was informed that 
there was only one man taller than him in the tribe. Judging from those I 
measured, I should say the men do not average more than, at the most, 5 feet 
11 inches in height. 

The custom of shaking hands is unknown amongst the Turkana. 

Calendar—tThe following is the Turkana calendar :— 


Wet season, Nalsiborror. Dry season, Nakamou, 
1, March... Lomarnk, ) 7. September... Lolonyo, 
2. April wv. Tetimarn, 8. October ... Dopo. 

3. May wee Eliel, 9. November ... Lorara, 
4. June ... oichoto. 10, December ... Lomuk. 
6. July ... Loisoben, ll. January ... Zogwang. 
6. August ... Loitiak, 12. February ... Lodwnge, 


The months of Loitiak, Lolongo and Lopo are known as Naif, because the 
grass turns yellow. 


CONCLUSION, 


The main conclusions attained are that waves of migration into Baringo 
district commenced about one or two hundred years ago, and that these coincided 
very closely with, and were probably caused by, a general movement from 
the north in two directions; namely, towards Samburu in the east and Mount 
Elgon in the west. Something of this sort must have occurred, otherwise how are 
we to account for the fact of the Suk and Samburu trekking from comparatively 
fertile and well watered regions to the barren waterless plains of the Sogota and 
Kerio. . 

This general movement resulted in two separate migrations ; one of the Masai- 
speaking tribes from the north; and one of Nandi-speaking tribes from the foot of 
Mount Elgon in the west. Further I think there is good reason for believing that 
the Nandi-speaking tribea came from the north at a much earlier date than these 
others. 

These migrations spread over a great number of years and have not ceased 
even yet, though they are of course held very much in check since the advent of 
the British Government. Often the invading tribes from the west, their numbers 
wasted by constant warfare in the struggle for existence, were forced backwards by 
superior forces from the north, but the general trend was eastwards and south- 
wars. 
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The invading tribes followed two main routes. Eastwards from the slopes of 
Elgon across the Tirkwel near ita junction with the Krut at Ngabotok or through 
the Maerich Pass; southwards across the Angata e-'m-barta on to the Sogota or 
over Loroghi to Naudo, the plains of Mokotan and Lake Baringo. To this day 
traces are to be seen of a great cattle track running from Lorogho to Nando, now 
completely lost in dense jungle. 

The Angata e-'m-barta played no doubt an important part in these migrations ; 
for, possessing, as it does, an ample supply of good water and magnificent grazing, 
it naturally became a resting place, where tribes, exhausted by their long journey 
across the huge waterless wastes in the north, gladly halted and gathered fresh 
strength, until a new invading body, impelled by dire necessity, wrested the 
country from them, 

In my account of the different tribes I have spoken a great deal of the 
Samburu and Laikipiak raids, because these played a most important part in the 
history of Baringo district ; for all that the fact must not be overlooked, that both 
Suk and Turkana on more than one occasion very successfully retaliated on 
their enemies, 

To sum up, no single tribe in these regions is of pure descent, but all are a 
mixture of a great number of different clans and races, On the one hand we 
have the Njamus and Turkana, on the other the Nandi-speaking tribes of Kamasia, 
Suk, Chebleng und Ndo, The pastoral Suk have a large infusion of Samburu 
blood, and but for this fact I think they would without hesitation be classed asa 
branch of the Nandi. I have shown how one of the oldest of the Suk tribes is the 
Shok; how these, owing to various causes, spread to Kapukou and thence to 
Baringo district and were there joined by the Hill Suk, From all accounts the 
Shok differs from the Suk of the present day quite as much as do the Kamasia 
from the Nandi, and further, they appear to be aut as closely allied to the Nandi 
as this other tribe, 

I conclude, therefore, that they are all Loncntion from a common ancestral 
tribe, and that after their migration from the north they were separated for a 
sufficiently lengthy period-to develop on individual lines, 

Appended is a table showing the calendars of the various hill tribes, All the 
calendars are those of an agricultural people and almost identical, 
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A LIST OF THE TRIGES OF THE VALLEY OF THE AMAZONS, 
INCLUDING THOSE ON THE BANKS OF THE MAIN STREAM 
AND OF, ALL THE TRIBUTARIES. 


Arrewrrep py Sin Clements Markcuam, K.C.B, 
Third Edition 1910, 


THE numerous tribes scattered over the great Amazonian basin are probably the 
disintegrated remains of one, or at most two ancient nations, if we exclude all 
foreign elements, such as admixtures and intrusions of Carib tribes on the north, 
Andean on the west, and Pampa or Patagonian on the south, Yet so great is the 
number of names by which these multitudinons tribes are known, that the mention 
of some of them is likely to convey only a confused idea to the mind of the 
ethnologist, while the very names of many will be quite unknown to him. At the 
game time the study of a people in a state of nature, occupying so large an area of 
the habitable portion of the earth, is certainly of no small importance to the 
furtherance of his science. 

Forty-six years ago it occurred to me that a tolerably complete list of all the 
tribes in the basin of the River Amazons, including all its tributaries, arranged in 
alphabetical order and supplying, so far as was possible, the information as to the 
locality where each is found, and a few other particulars, together with the 
names of authors by whom each is mentioned, and the dates at which they wrote, 
would afford such efficient means of easy reference, as would obviate much of the 
difficulty by which the study of these interesting tribes is surrounded. The 
preliminary list was published in 1864." But since then a considerable number of 
tribes were reported by travellers, the names of which were not included in the 
list of 1864, especially in the parts of the Amazonian valley which were not then 
discovered. Much information was also collected respecting tribes already known, 
A second edition of the list of 1864 was, therefore, prepared, and printed in 1895." 
After another fifteen years many more tribes have been reported, and additional 
information has been received from various recent publications. A revised third 

' Published by the Anthropological Institute, xvi; “A List of the Tribes in the Valley 
of the Amazon, including those on the banks of the Main Stream, and of all its Tributaries,” 
by Clements BR. Markham. (Read January 12th, 1864.) 

24 4 List of the Tribes in the Valley of the Amazon, including those on the banks of the 
Main Stream, and of all its Tributaries,” attempted by Clements R. Markham (second edition), 
1695. 
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edition has, therefore. become desirable, The list is prefaced by a few general 
remarks on the characteristics of the Amazonian tribes, and by a list of authorities. 
The number of names of tribes is 1,087, but of these about 273 are either synonyms 
or names of branches of larger tribes. About thirty are recorded to be extinct, 
but probably the names of many others have disappeared, besides those only 
recorded by Acufia in 1640, and not mentioned afterwards. These deductions 
leave 650. Prince gives 134 names of tribes (without recording localities or 
authorities) which are, however, included in the list. 

In appearance the Indians of the Amazons, and most of the particular 
tribes, differ but slightly from each other, and their physical characteristics are 
thus summed up by Mr. Wallace (p. 478). 

Their skin is of a coppery or brown colour of various shades, often nearly the 
tint of smooth Honduras mahogany, jet black straight hair and never curled,' black 
eyes, and very little or no beard. With regard to their features it is impossible to 
give any general characteristica: In some the whole face is wide and rather 
flattened, but I never could discover an unusual obliquity in the eyes or projection 
of the cheek bones, In many, of both sexes, the most perfect regularity of feature 
exists, and there are numbers who, in colour alone, differ from a good-looking 
European. Their figures are generally superb, and I have never felt so much 
pleasure in gazing at the finest statue as at these living illustrations of the beauty 
of the human form. The development of the chest is such as, I believe, never 
exists in the best-formed European, exhibiting a splendid series of convex undula- 
tions without a hollow in any part of it. 

Nearly all travellers from the days of Acufia to those of Wallace and Bates 
have spoken in high terms of these noble savages of the Amazon valley. The 
Omaguas, whose name was coupled with El Dorado from the earliest times, receive 
praise, both as regards their physical and mental qualities, from Acuita, Velasco, 
Condamine, Smyth, Maw, Martius, in short from every traveller who has come in 
contact with them. The same may be said of several other tribes ; while their 
capacity for civilisation, up to a certain point, when placed under favourable 
circumstances, is proved by the present satisfactory state of the Moxos, Chiquitos, 
and other tribes. Of course, great differences exist in 60 vast a number of tribes. 
Some, in the struggle for existence with their neighbours, have been victorious, have 
remained powerful, and with conscious strength have acquired that proud and 
independent feeling which forms the noblest phase of savage life, and gives rise to 
all the highest qualities of man ina state of nature. Others, crushed and scattered, 
have fled into the depths of the forests, and have sunk into a state of debasement, 
little better than the condition of the beasts which surround them. These 
phenomena are inevitable, and arise naturally from that utter disintegration and 
breaking up of the original nations of the Amazons which will, in all probability, 
terminate in their final extirpation. The process of disintegration must have been 


* Except in the case of the Juris and one or two other tribes. 
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going on for many centuries, Its original unas ta Harel ta mystery, but its effects 
are melancholy in the extreme. “A whole race of men,” says Martius, “is wasting 
away before the eyes of the world, and no power of philosophy or Christianity can 
arrest its proudly gloomy progress towards a certain and utter extinction. The 
present and future condition of this race of men is a monstrous and tragical drama, 
such as no fiction of the poet ever yet presented to our contemplation.” There is 
indeed something awful in these sad reflections. Even within the period of 
authentic history the Amazonian tribes have made wide strides towards their 
doom. The accounts of great villages and populous countries in the valleys of the 
Amazonian tributaries, given by George of Spires, Philip von Huten and other 
searchers after #1 Dorado cannot have been entirely fictitious. Alas! where are 
those flourishing communities now ? 

The evidence of language is in favour of the theory that these tribes, now like 
the sands on ‘the sea shore for number, originally sprang from two, or at most 
three, parent stocks. Dialects of the 7wpi language extend from the roots of the 
Andes to the Atlantic, and southward into Paraguay. Dr. Latham was enabled 
to group several languages together by similarities in their pronominal prefixes, 
and it is established that the differences in the roots, between the numerous 
Amazonian languages, are not so great as was generally supposed. The inquirer 
into this part of the subject will find a guide to further information in Triibner’s 
Bibliotheca Glottiea, 

Some tribes of the Gran Chacu are included in the list, which more properly 
belong to the basin of the Rio de la Plata; but these tribes extend their wan- 
derings, more or less, within the area of the Amazonian basin. 

In using the list of tribes the most essential point to bear in mind is the 
date when the authority wrote who mentions any particular tribe; for many of 
the names may since have disappeared, either from their having been changed, or 
from the tribe having merged into some larger parent tribe, or from its having 
entirely disappeared and become extinct, It is, therefore, important that the 
following authorities, referred to in the list, and especially the dates when they 
wrote, should receive attention, The authorities have been arranged alphabetically 
instead of chronologically, for greater facility of reference. 


AcuNa, Nuevo Describimiento de Rio de las Amazonas, 1639, The quotations refer 
to the poges of the translation for the Hakluyt Society, 1859, by Sir 
Clements Markham. 

ANONIMO (see JIMENEZ DE LA Espana), 

ARMENTIA, Fraz Nicolas. / Madre de Dios, p. 230, and map. (La Paz, 1887), 
also Diario del viaje al Madre de Dios, 1884, p. 138, (La Paz, 1890.) 

Barna—Ensayo Corografico sobre o Pard, 

Batestreros, Dr. Sixto Lopez. A traves de Amazonas, (La Paz, 1899.) 

Baraza, Padre Cipriano. Lettres Edijfiantes (Paris, 1713); also inthe Reise 
Beschreibungen, No. 112, with a map of the Moxos missions. 
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Bartolomé, Manuel Fernandez, y Mariscos. Agustino descalzo. Gramatica 
Goahiva. (Bogota, 1895.) 

Basurco, Santiago M. “Trois Semnines chez les Indiens Cazapas” (Tour du 
Monde, 67, 1894, p. 401). 

Bates, H.W. The Naturalist on the Amazon, 1863. 

Bernaccul, L., in Travel and Exploration, tor Jan., 1909. 

Bovo pr Reveito, Fray P. #1 brillante porvenir del Cuzco, 1852. 

Bustamante. Lijera desoripcion de Caravaya, 

Carpus, Fray, José. Los Misiones Franciscanos entre los injieles de Bolivia, 1883- 
1884. (Barcelona, 1886, 8vo, p. 425.) 

CasTELNAv, Le Comte, Expedition sous la direction de, 1847 (1850). 

Cuanpiess, W. “Notes on the Tapajos, Purns, and Aquiry.” (2.68.7. 1863, 
1867.) 

OHANTRE Y Herrera, José. Historia de las Misiones de la Compania de Jesus en al 
Maraiion Espaiol. (Madrid, 1901.) 

Onervix, Dr. Arthur. Anthropologie Bolivienne. (Mission Scientifique, Paris 
1908.) 

Cuvncn, Colonel George E. “On the Purus and Madeira” in the Geographicas 
Magazine. April, 1877, p. 96 (see KELLER), 

Couto DE Macatuags, Dr., Etnologia Salvaje de Brasil. 

Datexce. Bosquejo Estadistico de Bolivia, 1851. 

Deicapo, Don Eulogio, Vocabulario del idioma de las tribus Antis 6 Campas. 
(Lima, 1897,) 

Dosnizuorrer, History of the Abipones, 1782. Translated 1822. 3 vols. 

D’Orstoxy. L’ Homme Americain, 1829. 

Epwarps. A Voyage up the River Amazon, 1847. 

Evans, Dr. J. W. “Caupolican.” (2.G.8J., Dec,, 1893. ) 

Fawcert. “Exploration in Bolivia.” (2.G.S.J, March, 1910.) 

Fowseca, Dr, J. Severiano, Viaje al rededor de Brazil. (Rio, 1881.) 

Fnirz, Padre. Mission Map, 1707, published at Quito, and in Stocklein’s Reine 
Beschreibungen, His MS. letters in the library at Evora. 

GARCILASSO DE LA VEGA. Commentarios Reales, Part 1, 1607. Translation by Sir 
Clements Markham (Hakluyt Society). 

Gisrox, Lieut. U.S. N. Voyage down the Amazons, 1852. 

Girgat, Fray Narciso, Viaje MS. Peres Sir Clements Markham. 

Harpensurc, W. E. MS. account of the Huitotos on the Putumayu, 

Hratu, Dr. Edwin, MD. “On the Beni and Mamore” (REST). *On dialects 
of Bolivian Indians.” (Kansas City Review of Science.) April, 1883, vol. vi, 
No, 12, p. 679. 

Hexnnox, Lieut. V.S.N. Voyage down the Amazons, 1852. 

Herrera, Antonio. Historia General de las Indias. 1601 
Orellana, 


Herrera, Dr. Genaro KE. “ Apuntes historico-geograficos sobre la fundacion de la 
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ciudad de Iquitos) 1908. Influencia de la lengua Guarani en Maynas.” 
In vol. xviii of Loreto by Carlos Iarrabure, p. 101 and p. 122. 

Hervas. Catalogo de las lenquas de las naciones conocidas, 1800. 

Jameson, Dr. “Journey to the River Napo.” (2.G.S./., 1857.) 

JimENEZ DE LA Espapa. Noticias autenticas del famoso Rio Maraiion y Mision 
Apostolica de la Compaiia de Jesus de la provincia de Quito en los bosques del 
dicho rio, 1738, (Madrid, 1889.) The author is unknown, but the MS. 
was discovered and edited by Don Mareos Jimenez de la Espada. I refer 
to this authority as ANONIMO. 

Kewuer, Jost and Francisco, Report to the Brazilian Government on the river 
Madeira, translated by Colonel Church, 1873. 

Lacerpa, Dr. Adolfo de Barros Cavaleanti. fielatorio com que entregou a 
administragao da provincia do Amazonas a Coronel Araujo, 1865. 

Larrapure y Correa, Carlos, Coleccion de leyes, deeretos, resoluciones y otros 
documentos referentes al Departamento de Ioreto. 18 volumes (Lima, 1905- 
1910). 

Latuam, Dr. lements of comparative philology, contains remarks on the 
Amazonian languages, with lists of words. 

Lerrres EDIFIANTES. 

Lozano, Descripcion del Gran Chacu, 

Markuam, Sir Clements, Sources of the river Purus, R.GS.J., 1854; Province of 
Caravaya, RGSS. 1860; Basins of the Amarumayu and Beni, RCSA. 
1883; Translation of Acuia ; Expedition of Gonzalo Pizarro; Voyage of 
Orellana (from Herrera) ; Search for El Dorado, Introduction ; Tranala- 
tion of Garcilasso ; Translation of Sarmiento. 

Martius, von: dem rechtazustande unter den Ureinwohnem; Brasiliens, (See 
Sprx.) 

Maw, Lieut., R.N., Voyage down the Huallaga and Amazons, 1827. 

Mercurio Pervano (Lima, 1791-1795). <A periodical containing journals of 
Missionaries Sobreviela and Girbul. 

Miter, Geveral. Journey reported in £.G.S.J., 1835. 

NoxpEnskIOLD, Baron Erland. 2.G.S./., xxviii, p, 145 (Aug., 1906), 

Ocampo, Capt. Baltazar, “ Account of Indians north of Vileapampa, MS. British 
Museum.” Translated in Hakiwyt Society's vol., Second Series, XXII. 

OreLLANA, Franciseo. “First voyage down the Amazons.” Narrative translated 
from Herrera, by Sir Clements Markham (Hakluyt Society, 1859). 

Paz Soupan, Geografia del Peru, 1862. 

Paz, Dr. Ramon, De Liberalta al Inambari. (La Paz, 1895.) 

Puutescu, Giovanni. ight months in the Gran Chacu, 1886. 

Penna, Presidente Herculano. Falla dirigida a Assambleo do Amazonas, 1853. 

Prrexten, Bosquejo del estado de Caravaya, 1846, 

Porrric, Reise in Peru und auf dem Amazonenstrome, 1827-1832, 

Po.ak, Rev. J. E. R., Grammar and Vocabulary of the Ipurina language, 1894. 
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Portm.1.0, Colonel Pedro. “ Report on the Indians of the Napo,” in Larrabure's 
Loreto, xiii, p. 451. 

Parxce, Carlos. “Idiomas y dialeetos indigenos.” (Lima, 1905.) Very long list of 
tribes and of dialects, but localities not given, 

Raimonvt, Apuntes sobre la provincia de Loreto, 1862. 

Rrrerko from Southey's Brazil, iv, 1774. 

Tice, Dr. Hamilton. “On the river Uaup’s.” (#2.G.5./,, June, 1910.) 

Rosvcwos, Eugene. “Report on the Indiana of the Putumayu.” (In Larrabure's 
Loreto, xiii, p. 431.) 

Ropricuez, Manuel, Amazonas y Maraion, 1684. 

Sata, Fray Gabriel. Apuntes de Viaje, Evploracion de los rios Pichis, Pachitea, 
Ueayali, y Gran Pajonal. (Lima, 1899.) 

Santa Anna Neat, F. J. de. El pais de las Amazonas, El Dorado, las tierras del 
caoutchouse, (Paris, 1885.) 

SARMIENTO, Pedro de. History of the Incas, 1571. ‘Translated by Sir Clements 
Markham (Hakluyt Society). 

Smox, Fray Pedro. Noticias Historiales, vi, 1627, Account of the voyage of 
Ursus and Aguirre. 

Simson, A. “Account of the Putumayu.” 2.G.S./., xxi, p, 569 (1877,) 

Sarru, Herbert H. The Amerzons, 1880. 

Sauytu, Lieut., RN. Journal from Lima to Para, 1832, 

Soromayor, Juan Antonio. (JSoletino, 8.G., Lima, x, 1900.) 

SouTuey, Mistory of Brazil, 

Souza, Dr. Francisco Bernardino de, Meewerdos y curiosidades del valle del 
Amazmas. (Para, 1873.) 

Spr unp Marrivs, Reise. 1820, , 

Srruce, Richard, ALS. Notes; and letters, ete, published in two volumes and edited 
by Dr. Wallace, 1909. 

Stiewicn, “Informe” (Lima, 1907), Ultimas Exploraciones ordenada por la Junta de 
Vias Fluwiadles, 

SrockLEts, Reise Beschreibungen, 1726, 

Trmano, Don Manuel, ALS. notes on the navigation of the Amazons, 1853. 

Trt'enen, Bibliotheca (Glotiten. 

Trier, C.D, “On the Zaparos of the Napo.” (2.6.8.7) 

Urpano, Manuel. “Report on the ascent of tributaries of the Napo.” (RGSS, 
1864.) 

Ungunarr, “Among the Campa Indians of Peru.” (Srottish GLS., 1892. ) 

Venasco. Historia del Reino de Quito, 1789. 

VILLANUEVO, Manuel Pablo, “ Fronteras de Loreto." (Lima, 1902.) 

VILLAVICENCIO. (Geografia del Eouador, 1858, 

Vinuves pet Perv, Memorins. elation de Gobierne del Seftor Virey Fray Don 
Francisco Gil Taboada y Lemos, vi, p. 129, (1796,) 

Von Tscucn. Travels in Peru, 1849. 
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Watiace, A. “Travels on the Amazons and Rio Negro,” 1853. “On the Rio 
Negro,” 2.6.8.7, 1853, 

WeEDDELL,Dr, PFoyage dans le nord de Boliwie, 1855. 

WILKENS DE Marros, Juan. * Diccionario Topogratico del departamento de 
Loreto.” (Para, 1874.) 

Yrursunvu. Deseripcion del Canton Quijos, 1853, 


Velasco has given the fullest list of Indian tribes of the Marafion Missions, 
and he has divided the period during which the wild tribes were preached to by 
the Jesuits and Franciscans into three missionary epochs, namely : 


lst from 1638 to 1683. 
Qnd ,, 1683 ,, 1727. 
rd, 1727 , 1768, 


This includes a period of 130 years, I have noted during which of these epochs 
any tribe mentioned by Velasco was preached to by the missionaries, because the 
names of many of them have now disappeared. Many of the larger tribes, 
extending their wanderings over vast tracts of country, are split up into numerous 
branches with distinct names, I have inserted all these branches in the list, with 
references to the parent tribes, 

It is also necessary to bear in mind that the namea by which many tribes are 
known to their neighbours have been given from without, Mr, Spruce, to illustrate 
this, told me that a young colony calls itself after its chief, but its neighbours soon 
give it another name, which the colony itself finally adopts, Thus the tribes of 
the Uaupés river have received their names from their Tupi neighbours, We have 
the Toucanos (Toucan Indians), eo called for their long Roman moses suggesting a 
toucan's beak, the Piras (fish Indians), ete, So also the Omaguas or Cabebas (flat 
heads), 

The best illustration that occura to me, of the way in which the names 
of tribes originate, is given by that most companionable of old writers Cieza de 
Leon, He says that when he accompanied the first conquerorinto the valley of the 
Cauca in New Granada, they named some Indians Anzermas because their country 
abounded in salt which, in their language was called anzr; and that the Gorrones 
received their name because they came into the camp with baskets of fish crying 
gorron gorron, which is their name for fish, 

Some of the Amazonian tribes are known by names given by the Spaniards, 
such as the Chiguitos, Barbudos, Encabellados and Aguaricos, 

The present list contains inany more names than the list of 1895, as there 
have been many more journeys into previously unknown regions, especially along 
the courses of rivers flowing from the Eastern Andes, and quite recently explored 
for the first time. 

The alphabetical list is followed by lists of principal tribes classified according 
to the rivers they frequent. 
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ALPHABETICAL List or Trrpes, 


Aanas—Same as Anenas, 

Ababas—A tribe in the forests watered by the two upper branches of the 
Corumbiara. Mirtivs, 

Abacaris:—A tribe on the river of the same name, 

Abactis—A tribe on the river Madeira. Acufta, p. 117. 

Abanas.—A tribe on the river Japura. 

Abijiras, Avigiras, Auviras, Abiras—A tribe of the river Napo and Marafion, 
marked on Fritz’s map (1707) near the banks of the Napo. They were 
preached to between 1638 and 1683, and they killed Father Pedro 
Suarez in 1667. They wandered in the forest to the sonth of the 
Eneabellados (whom see). At the present day they are met with on the 
south side of the Napo, near its mouth, and have the same language and 
customs as the Iquitos (whom see). They live by fishing and the chase. 
Prince says that their three dialects are called Cunjie, Neca and Furusnia, 
M. Rodrigues; Frits's map; Acuia, p. 94: Velasco ; Villavicencio, p. 173. 

Ainpones or Callagaes—aA large tribe of the Gran Chaeu, on the banks of the 
Bermajo and Rio Grande, the latter being a tributary of the Mamoré. They 
have no fixed abodes, and roam extensively in every direction. In the 
seventeenth century their houses were on the northern shore of the Rio 
Bermajo, but they removed to avoid the wars carried on by the Spaniards 
of Salta against the Indians of the Chacu, and settled in valleys farther to the 
fouth. At the beginning of the last century their wanderings extended 
from the Bermajo to the Paraguay, when they made frequent desolating 
excursions into the country settled by the Spaniards, They are well 
formed, and have handsome features, black eyes, and aqguiline noses. [py 
symmetry of shape they yield to no other nation in America. They have 
thick raven black hair and no beards. As soon as they wake in the morning 
the women, sitting on the ground, dress, twist and tie their husbands’ hair. 
They pluck out the hair from the forehead to the crown of the head, 
aceminting thie baldness asa mark of their nation, The women have their 
faces, breasts, and arms covered with black figures of various shapes, thorns 
being used as pencils, and ashes mixed with blood as paint. The men 
pierce their lips and ears, 

The Abipones are excellent swimmers, being taught before they can 
walk. No child is without his bow and arrow They live on game, 
generally roasted. In Dobrizhoffer’s time they did not number more than 
5,000, having been thinned by internecine feuds, smallpox, and the cruelty 
of mothers towards their offspring. They are subdivided into hordes, each 
ruled by a chief called Nelareyrad, but these chiefs have little authority 
except in time of war. Their chief Weapons are bow and spear, the latter 
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of great length, They fix them upright at the thresholds of their huts. 
Their bow strings are made of the entrails of foxes, and their quivers of 
rushes adorned with woollen threads of various colours. In battle they use 
a kind of armour made of the hide of a tapir, over which a jaguar skin 1s 
sewn. Their victories are celebrated by songs, dancing and drinking parties. 
In 1641 they first became possessed of horses, and were soon very dexterous 
in their management, The Jesuits established some mission villages among 
the Alipones. They are of tall stature. For five months in the year, while 
the floods are out, they live on islands or even in trees. When a mother is 
brought to bed with a child, the father also takes to his bed for some days. 
They do not bring up more than two children in a family, the others being 
killed to save trouble. 

Dobrizhoffer devotes two chapters to a very interesting account of the 
language of the Abipones, 

Dobrizhajfer ; Lovano ; Hervas, I, p. 176. 

Abiros —See Abifirus. 

Acamoris—A branch of the Simigaes. Velasco. 

Acaneos—aA branch of the Aguaricos, 

Acarapis—aA tribe of the River Parima, Penna, 

Achaguas—See Gurhiva, 

Achoarys or Achoouris.—aA tribe of the Rivers Tiffé and Jurua formerly at Ega and 
on the islands of the Solimoens. Miéare; Martins, 

Achotos,—{ Prince.) 

Achuales.—A branch of the Jeveros, so called from their food being the fruit of the 
Achual palm (Mauritia vinifera), met with on the Pastasa, above the 
confluence with the Bobonaza. Villavicencio ; Spruce's notes. 

Adorias—A tribe of the River Japura. Penna. 

Acthonias.—A tribe mentioned by Martius, 

Agapicas—A branch of the Jeveros, Villaviceneio. 

Agararis—a tribe of the Rio Branco, Penna, 

Agoyos—aA tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozano. 

Aguales.—{ Prince.) 

Aguanas.—A tribe of the Huallaga and Marafion. The men have beards and are 
very fierce, the women have fair hair like Flemings. 4f, Rodrigues. 

Aguanacosz—aA branch of the Chepeos, M. Rodrigue: ; Velasco. 

Aguaricos—aA tribe on the river of the same name, a tributary of the Napo, 
Velasco. " 

Aguarunas—aA tribe of the Marafon, near the Pongo de Manseriche, said to be a 
branch of the Jeveros, In 1859 they were met with by the Peruvian Bishop 
of Chachapoyas, and they have since been friendly. Matmondt ; Larrabure, 
xv, 400, 

Agques,—Same as Omagias. 

Agquayros—aA tribe of the Rio Negro. Acwiia. 
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Aguilotes—A tribe on the Gran Chacu. Lozano, 

Ahwishiris,—A branch of the AOpaAros, 

Awores.—A branch of the Iquitos, Velasco, 

Aimsnes—A branch of the Auitotos, Robuchon. 

Airico.—See Goahivas, 

Aisuaris,—A tribe of the Marafion, 1683-1727. Velasco. 

Ajuanas or Chamicuras—aA tribe of the Panipa del Sacramento, living one day's 
Journey east of Laguna, in a village called Chamicura. Smyth, p. 204. 

Alabonas—aA branch of the Yameos. Velasco, . 

Alaruas—A tribe of the Japura and Solimoens. Martius. 

Alones.—{ Prince.) 

Amagueses or Amages—A tribe numerous on the Rivers Pichis and Huancabamba, 


and the Cerros de la Sal, Reported to be timid. Girbal MS. Larraknire, 
xv, 401, 


Amajes.—( Prince.) 

Amajuacas—aA tribe of the Ucayali, next to the Remos, and extending as far as the 
Vuelta del Diablo. They have been repeatedly converted to Christianity, 
but have more than once killed their priesta and returned to their original 
state. From their apparently quiet and docile disposition the missionaries 
conceived great hopes of them, but they found themselves most cruelly 
deceived. They are short and have beards They are hunters and live in 
the interior, seldom coming down to the rivers. Smyth, p. 232: Herndon 
p. 199; Hatmondi, p. 118; Villanuevo ; Prince. 

Amamatis.—A tribe between the Purus and Madeira. Martius, 

Amamis—Sea Vamania, 

Amaonas.—A branch of the Fameos. Velasco. 

Amaribas.—A tribe of the Rio Branco, _Penna. 

Amazonas.—A tribe of female warriors. Orellana in Herrera; Aewia, p. 112. 

Ambuas.—A tribe on the River Japura. Penna, 

Amicuanoz—A tribe at the source of the River Anauerapucth, Martius, 

Ammanius.—A tribe on the River Moju, near the mouth of the Totantins, Martius, 

Amuweses or Amueixas—sSala, 152: Voeab, in Bol S G. Lima, 3 Tri, 1907. 

Amulalaes—A tribe of the Gran Chacn, Lozano, 

Anajas or Anajazes—A tribe of the island of Marajo. Martius, 

Anamaris—aA tribe of the River Madeira. Acuiia, p. 117. 

Alnanas or Ananais. A small tribe on the Rio Branco and Rio Negro, Martius ; 
Watlace, | 

Anawiases,—aA tribe of the Pacaxa River, Acufia, p. 130, 

Aneuteres—A branch of the Eneabellados, Velasco, 

Andiras,—" Bat” Indians. A tribe between the upper waters of the Madeira and 
Tapajos, Martius, 

Andoas.—A tribe of the Marafion. See Muratos, They were preached to from 
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1683 to 1727. On Fritz’s map (1707) they are placed in the forest between 

the Tigne and Pastasa. According to Villavicencio and Tyler they are a 

branch of the Zaparos. There is a small village on the Pastasa called 

Andoas, where the remnants of the tribe are collected, about 30 families. 

“elasco; Fritz's map; Villavicencio; Hercas, i, p. 262; Spruce's notes ; 

Tyler. 

Andogues—aA tribe of Mocoa between the Rivers Caqueta and Putumayu. They 
were said to be cannibals. In 1903 the Colombians on the Putumayu asked 
for help from Iquitos against them, Hervas; Lorrabure ; Hordenburg ; Rice, 

Anduras.—aA tribe of the Arnganatuba. Same aa Andiras, Acufa, p. 105. 

Ancaquis—a tribe of the River Anibi. Penna, 

Angoteras or Anguteras—aA tribe on the east bank of the Napo below the junction 
of the Aguarico, According to Villavicencio they are a branch of the 
Putumayus, They cultivate. Prince ; Villavicencio. 

Anionos.— A tribe on the River Apaporia, Jenna, 

Anibas—See Vanibas. 

Anicorés—A tribe of the Rio Negro, now extinct or nearly so, Also on the 
Madeira. Martius; Penna, 

Anishiris—aA tribe between the Napo and Curaray, Col. Portillo in Larrabure, 
XVii. 

Anjenguacas—aA branch of the Campas. Velasco, 

Antipas—aA branch of the Jeveros, Raimondi, Sotomayor, 

Antis—The same as the Campas. Once a great and powerful tribe in the 
forests east and north of Cuzco, especially in and near the valley of Santa 
Ana. They are mentioned in the Quichua drama of Ollantay, and the 
eastern division of the empire of the Incas was called Anti-Suyu. They 
were renowned for their ferocity, They wear a long robe secured round the 
waist, with a hole for the head, and two others for the arms. Their long 
hair hangs down over their shoulders, and the beak of a toucan on a bunch 
of feathers ia suspended as an ornament round their necks, Their weapons 
consist of clubs, bows and arrows, They are closely allied to the Chunchos, 
They wander in the forests about the head watera of the Ucayali and its 
tributaries, They have good features and pleasant countenauces, See 
Campas, (Garcilasso de la Vega, ii, cap, 2; Sarmiento, 142; Gent. Miller, 
RGSS. vi; Castelnau, iv, p. 290; Raimondi; Delgado, 

Antives—A branch of the Putumayus. Velasco, 

Aoquis—a tribe of the River Cauamd, Penna, 

Apamas—a tribe of the Rivers Pard and Ginipapo, Martins, 

Apantos—The second tribe from the mouth of the River Cunuris, the head waters 
of which were said to be occupied by the Amazons. A branch of the great 
Tupi nation, Acwia, p. 122; Martius; Hervas, i, p, 149. 

Aparia—aAn Indian chief in whose territory Orellana built his brigantine, The 

Spaniards left the village of Aparia on the 4th of April, and reached the 
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mouth of the River Putumayu on the 12th of May, going down stream. 
Herrera, 

Apenaris—aA tribe of the River Jutay. Martiva; Penna, 

Apera—aA tribe of the River Amazon below the mouth of the Madeira. 
Acuiia, p. 117. 

Ajiacas—aA tribe of the Gran Chacu. Zezano. 

Apiacares—aA small tribe of the Tapajos, higher up than the Mundrucus. They go 
quite naked and wear the hair short, Chandless ; H. Smith, p, 253, 

Apinages,—Same as Ges, 

Apolistas—Civilised Bolivian tribe of Apolobamba. Prinee ; Cherrin, i, 50, 

Aponarias—A. tribe on the Rio Negro, now nearly if not quite extinct. Martius ; 
Penna. 

Apotas—A tribe on the River Nhamunda. enna. 

Ajrinas—A cannibal tribe on the upper part of the River Purus, Serafim says 
they are constantly attacking the Cocomes Indians settled there, Serafim, 

Agquiris—Mr. Chandless met with a tribe with no special name, at the head 
waters of the Aquiri, a tributary of the Purus. It is distinct from the tribe 
next below them on the river, the Capechenes, both in feature and language. 
The Agwiris obtain iron from the AManeteneris on the Purus, and use a good 
many Maneteneri words, The Yaxaua or chief wears a poncho and hood 
exactly of the Manelenert fashion. They have dogs, but no other domesti- 
cated animals. Their uias are generally of periuba or cedar. Chanaless, 

Arabonas.— Prince.) 

Araboyayus—aA branch of the Tupis, Herras, I, p. 149. 

Arcacajus—aA tribe on the Urabucuara, in the neighbourhood of Almeirim and 
Montalegre. AMartiua. 

Aragquanayas.—See Carabayanas, 

Arahwanas— Prince.) 

Aroones.—Same as Covinas, An extensive tribe on the northern bank of the 
Mayu-Tata (Madre de Dios): Armentia describes them as very gentle, 
inclined to intercourse, and remarkably white complexioned. Paz gives a 
vocabulary. Church ; Armentia; Eeans ; Prince; Chervin : Paz. 

Araparecea—A branch of the Chigwitos, Hervas. 

Arapasss—aA tribe of the Rio Negro, Wallace. 

Araguices:—A tribe on the Rio Negro who were among the first settlers at the 
Portuguese town of Barra. Spruce's notes, 

Araros—aA very fierce tribe on the lower Madeira and between that river and the 
Tapajos, with no settled habitations. They do not plant. manioc. They 
engage in deadly wars with the Mundruens. Martfiws, 

Arase or Arasciris—On the Marcapata River, The chiefs are called Hauiris, 
The women beautiful. Nordenakidld ; Larrabwre, xv, 402, 

Araucs.—aA tribe on the River Jurua, Bates, 

Arautcas—Probably the same aa Bates’s Arauas, Martins. 
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Arayeus—See Uaraycas. 

Arayes.—A tribe on the southern tributaries of the Araguay, Martius. 

Arazas.—A branch of the Simigaes, Anonimo; Velasco, 

4irdas,—A branch of the Yumeos between the Napo and Nanay. Velasco; 
Villavicencio, 

Arekainas—A tribe on the Rio Negro and on the upper waters of some of its 
tributaries. They make war upon other tribes to obtain prisoners for food. 
In their religious ideas they resemble the Vaupés. Wallace, p. 508, 

Aricorones—A tribe of the San Simao, a tributary of the Itinex. Martius. 

Arigquenas,—A tribe of the Putumayu, according to Spix, but probably the same ag 

the Arekainas, also on the Madeira. Spix und Martius, iii, p. 1136; Penna, 

Armabutos—A tribe now extinct or nearly so, at the sources of the Anauirapuca, 
Murtins, 

Armueshes or Amages,—On the Pichis and Huancabamba. See Amuages. 

Arows—A branch of the great Tupi tribe, at the mouth of the Pari. Herva, i, p. 149. 

Aroesz—See Ariyes, 

Aroagwis or Arubaguis—Marked on Fritz’s map (1707) near the north shore of 
the Amazons, and below the mouth of the Rio Negro, called also by the 
Portuguese Orelhudos, or long ears. Fritz’s map; Martius. 

Arunos—aA tribe on the Jurna, Penna, 

Asai Tapwujes—See Juris and Uainwmas. 

Ataguates—A tribe of the Marafion preached to between 1638 and 1683. 
Rodriguez ; Velasco, 

Atsahuaca-Guaray— Between the Inambari and the Tambopata. They speak the 
Pana language, They wear bark shirts without sleeves, and are armed with 
bows and arrows, They are not numerous. Charming dispositions and 
affectionate natures, Very cleanly in their habits, bathing every day. 
Splendid swimmers, and adepts at spearing fish. Nordenskiild ; Bernacchi. 

Atuais—aA tribe on the Putumayn. dese, p. 99, 

«ituriaris—A tribe on the Araganatuba. Aeuia, p. 105 

Aunares—A branch of the Ujiaras. Velaseo. 

Ausiras—See Abigiras, 

Avanateos—aA tribe marked on Fritz’s map (1707) between the Ucayal and 
Yavari. 

Avijiras—See Alipiras, 

Ayocares—aA branch of the Iquitos, Velasco, 

Ayapas.—{ Prince.) 

Baccahazs—aA tribe near the sources of the Juruena. Martius, 

Baceahirys—A tribe with very white skins near the sources of the River Xingu. 
Martius. 

&acuris—aA tribe of the River Arinos. Martius, 

Baeunns,—A tribe of the Rio Negro, now extinct or nearly so, Martius. 

Baibucuas—a tribe of the River Jurua. Penna, 
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Baniivas,—A tribe of the River Isanna, of the same family as the Barres. Spruce ; 
Wallace, p. 529. 

Barlnuilos.—See Mayorunas. 

Barrés.—An important tribe on the upper part of the Rio Negro, the Cassiquiari, 
and the head waters of the Pacimoni and Maraind. The word Barré means 
comrade, but it appears to be modern, Spruce gives eight branches of the 
Barré tribes as follows :-— 


Barrés, Mandanacas, Guariquenas, Cunipusanas, Pacimonaris, 
Yabahanas, Masacas, Tarianas. 


The Barrés are said to be absorbing the kindred nations, and since the 
beginning of the last century their language has become, without any oid 
of missionaries, the general language of the Indians of the Orinoco above 
the cataracts, of the Cassiquiari, of the Rio Negro, and of many of the 
tributaries of these rivers. The reason for this appears to be found in the 
character of the Barré Indian himself, who is more active, more amorous, 
more uproarious, and more pugnacious than any of his neighbours, The 
headquarters of the Barrés was, and may still be, at San Carlos del Rio 
Negro, and people of that nation are seattered over the whole Cassiquiarian 
region, even to Maypures on the Orinoco, Sprace made a vocabulary of the 
Barré language, which he says is really melodious. Spruce's notes. 

Batasieas,—(Prince.) 

Baiwicos—A branch of the Huambisas, 

Bauhunas.—A tribe of the Uaupes, Wallace, 

Fawres—A tribe of the Moxes Indians near the River Itenez. They killed Father 
Boraza in 1702, Settled in the missions of Concepcion and San Joaquin. 
Hervas ; Keller ; Prince. 

Poxiuara—a tribe of the River Jurua, Penna. 

Bazorocas—aA branch of the Chiguitos, Hervas ; Prince. 

Beeabas.—A branch of the Aguaricos on the Napo. <Acufia, p. 74; Velasco, 

Bejosos—Same as Mataguayos. 

Betocuros—aA branch of the Papaguas. Velasco. 

Bilelas—See Vilelas. 

Blancos—A branch of the fjuitos. Velasco, 

Boanaris.—A branch of the Uaupés. Penna. 

Pocas.—A tribe of the River Pacaxa, see Cambocas, Aewiia, p. 120, 

* Bohocooas—( Prinee.) 

Bolepas—A branch of the Moxos. Hervas ; Prince. 

Bonameisayes.—( Prince.) 

Foocas and Boras—Branches of the Chiquites. Mervas. 

Boras—aA tribe on the Igara-parana, and on the Putumayu, very hostile, 
Larrabure, xv, 640, 408 ; Hardenburg. 

Borvs.—({ Prince.) 
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Borores.—A tribe hostile to the Portuguese, near the sources of the Uruguay. Martius. 

Botocudos—A Brazilian tribe on the Tocantins with a very low type of skull. 
Hervas ; Moreno. 

Bugés—A tribe on the River Jutay. Martius. 

Burais—A tribe on the River Amazons, below the sant of the Madeira. 
Acuiia, p. 117. 

Bus.—aA tribe on the south side of the River Para. Martius, 

Busqwipanes—See Capanahuas. 

Cabaros,—A tribe on the River Tocantins. Hervas. 

Cabinas.—A branch of the Moxos. Herras ; Prince, p. 79. 

Cabixis-u-Adjururis.—A tribe near the sources of the Jamary. Martius, 

Caburicenas.—A tribe of the Caburi. Penna, 

Caca Tapuujas—See Juris. 

Cachicuaras—A tribe on the south bank of the Amazon, same as the Cuchiguaras, 
Aeufia, p. 55. 

Cachivos—See Cachibos (Sala). 

Caduveos.—{ Prince.) 

Caguaraus—A tribe of the Araganatuba, Acwiia, p. 105. 

Cahans.—" Men of the woods.” See Guanans. 

Cahuaches.—A branch of the Jeveros. Velasco. 

Cahuamares—Same as Cahuaches, 

Cahuapanaes—({ Prince.) A tribe of the Upper Manafion. Visited by Jesuits, 1644. 

Cahuayapitis—A tribe of the Rio Negro, Acwia, p. 110. 

Caidullas,{ Prince.) 

Caiptorades.—A branch of the Chiquitos. Hervas; Prince, 

Caishanas.—A tribe in the forest near the Tonantins. A branch of the Shumanas. 
They only number about 400 souls and are very debased. Bates, ii, p. 273. 

Callagaes—See Abipones. 

Callisecas—Same as Cashibos. 

Camareres—A tribe wandering between the Rivers Jamary and Camararas. Martius. 

Camaticas—{ Prince.) On the Tambo and Ene. 

Camavos.—A tribe of the Marajion preached to between 1685 and 1727. Velasco, 

Cambebas.— Portuguese name for Omaguas. 

Cambocas.—A branch of the great Twpi tribe in the bay east of the mouth of the 
Tocantins. Martius. 

Campas—Same as the Antis, They are said by Velasco to be descended from 
Inca Indians. Marked on Fritz’s map (1707) near the head waters of the 
Ucayali. Velasco; Hervas, i, p. 262; Urquhart; Delgado; Prince; 
Sotomayor ; Sala, Sala gives a Campa vocabulary. Larrabure gives their 
localities on the Apurimac, Pangoa, Perene, Pichis, Upper Ucayali, and 
on the Viloamayu from the Chuguaris to the Camisea, They are muscular, 
good canoe men, the women beautiful. The men wear a diadem of flowers. 
(See Antis.) Larrabure, xv, p. 403. 
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Campevas—See Cambebas. 

Camuchiros—A tribe met with in the end of the eighteenth century near the mouth 
af the Napo. They were docile and humane, but very serious and ciroum- 
spect. Mem, de los Vireyes, vi, p. 144, 

Canacures—A branch of the Moxos, Hervas, 

Canamaris—A tribe of the Rivers Jurua and Purus. Serafim says that they are 
cannibals, are met with in the upper part of the Purus, and are constantly 
attacking the villages of Cocoma Indians there, But Manuel Urbino found 
the Canamaris on the Hyuact, an affluent of the Purus, peaceful and 
agricultural, The force of the nation is on the Curumaha,a tributary of 
the Purus, Chandless gives a few words of their language. They use 
crowns of feathers. Spir wnd Martiva, iii, p. 1183; Bates, li, p. 379; 
Chandless ; Serajim ; Urbina, 

Cangaparangas.—A eavage tribe of the Madeira. Heath. 

Canichanas—See Canisianas, 

Canisianas—A branch of the Moxos. They are settled in the mission of San Pedro. A 
vocabulary of their language was made by Dr. Heath. Hervaa; Keller ; Heath, 

Capanghues.—aA tribe on the Ucayali, between the Sencs and Moyorunas, with 
whom they are always at war. They go quite naked and are anid to be o 
bold race; but they have no canoes, are not numerous, and are consequently 
not much feared. Dr, Girbal made two unsuccessful expeditions in search 
of them from Sarayacu, in the early part of 1725. They eat their dead like 
the Cocomas, and their houses are very large, many families living together. 
They are marked on Frita’s map (1707) between the Ueayali and Yavari. 
There is a picture of a Capanaiua in the Report of the Vieeroy Gil 
Taboada y Lemos. Mem. de los Vireyes, vi, p. 1955 rits's map; Mereurio 
Peruano, No. 381; Smyth, p. 225; Sotomayor ; Prince, 

Capechenes.—A tribe on the Aquiri, a main tributary of the Purus. ‘They live away from 
the river banks, and do not use canoes, but rafts. The Capehenis of Prince.. 

Capuenas—A tribe of the Ixié, Penna; Chandless. 

Corabuyanas—aA tribe of the River Amazons, below the mouth of the Basururu, 
a branch of the Japura. In Acufia’s time they were divided into the 
following sixteen branches :— 

Caraguanas, Pocoanas, Vrayaria, Masucarwanas, Quercus, Cotocwrianas, 
Moacoranas, Qrorupanas, Quinarupnanas, Tuinamaynas, 
Araguanayaas, Mariquyanas, Yaribarus, Farueaquacas, 
Cumaruruayanas, Curuanaris, 

They used bows and arrows, and had iron tools obtained from other tribes 
who traded with the Dutch in Guiana, Aewia, p, 108, 

Carequanas—See Carabuyanas, 

Carangaz—A branch of the Chunchos, in the forests of Caravaya, Pimend sl; 
Paul Macoy ; Prince. 

Carapaches.—See Cashibos, 
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Carapanas—aA tribe on the Rio Negro, and a branch of the large tribe of Vaupeés. 
Acuna, p. 110. 

Carayas.—A tribe on the west side of the Araguay river. Martius. 

Careanas or Cauanas.—A race of dwarfs on the River Jurua. Cuatlenar, 

Cariquanas.—A tribe near the source of the Trombetas, perhaps the same as the 
Carabuyanas of Acutia, Martius. 

Caripunas—A tribe on the Madeira near the falls. They swell themselves out 
by eating earth, but are otherwise strong and healthy. The men wear beads 
of hard wood round their necks, and bands fastened round their wrists and 
ankles. They are nob numerous. According to Spix they are met with on 
the Jurua. A chief named Caripuna is mentioned by Orellana, They are 
marked on Frita’s map (1707) near the Rio Branco, Martius mentions them 
as a braneh of the great tribe of Mawrds and as wandering near the sources 
of the Rio Negro, Trumbetas, and Essequibo. He says that this and the 
preceding tribe are of Carib origin, Orellana in Herrera, Acufia, p. 107; 
Spiz, iii, p. 1183; Martius ; Keller ; Prince, 

Caruanas—See Jumanas. Fritz's map ; Martius ; Gibbon, p. 295, 

Casabes—( Prince.) 

Cashibos, Callisecas, or Carapaches—The word Cashibo means a vampire bat in the 
Pana language. A tribe on the west side of the Ucayali, as far as the head 
waters of the Rivers Pisqui and Aguatya, and on the east side of the 
Pachitea, In 1651, Father Cavallero resided for some time in their 
country, but they killed the priests who were left there by him. In 1661, 
they drove Father Tineo away, and in 1704 they killed and ate Father 
Geronimo de lo Rios, In 1744, they joined the famous Juan Santos, an 
Indian who had been outraged by the Spaniards at Ayacucho, He 
destroyed all the missions of the Cerro de la Sal, near Tarma. Until lately 
no one dared to venture ameng them, and they live scattered about in the 
forests like wild beasts. The majority of them live on the Pachitea, which 
they navigate on rafts, They are said to be cannibals, but Girbal and 
Raimondi doubted this, and the latter thinks that if they ate their old 
people, it is more from religious superstition than from cruelty. The men 
have beards and wear long frocks. The women go naked until they are 
married, after which time they wear 4 waist cloth The men are very 
dexterows in hunting, When one of them is pursuing the chase in the 
woods and hears another hunter imitating the ery of an animal, he 
immediately makes the same cry to entice him nearer, and, if he is of 
another tribe, he kills him if he can, and (as is alleged) eats him. The 
Cashibos are in a state of hostility with all their neighbours. They have 
large houses and live inland away from the rivers during the rainy season, 
butin the dry time they resort to the river banks. Their weapons are 
clubs, lances, bows, and arrows. A Viceroy of Peru, in 1796, reported to 
his Government that thet Cashibos were as white aa Germans, with long 
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beards, and that they went quite naked. There is a picture of a Cashibo 
in the Report of the Viceroy Gil Taboada y Lemos. The missionary Girbal 
was astonished at the beauty of their women. Father Calvo has visited 
the Cashibos several times since 1857, Mem. de los Vireyes, vi, p. 130; 
Girbal MS.; Smyth ; Herndon ; Raimondi; Sala ; Sotomayor. 

Casuas.—{ Prince.) 

Catanices—Indians of the Icuain, tributary of the Mucuim falling into the Purus, 
Larrabure, xv, 406. 

Cataquinas.—See Catuquinas, 

Catauuixis—aA tribe on the Jurua, evidently the same as the Catauxis, Spix und 
Martius, iii, p. 1183. 

Cataunis—A tribe on the River Purus, 16 to 30 days voyage up. They have 
houses, sleep in hammocks, and cultivate manioc. They go naked, wearing 
rings of twisted hair on their wrists and ankles, They use the blow-cane 
and poisoned arrows. The canoes are made of the bark of a tree. They 
use the powder of the roasted seeds of the Acacia Niopo as a narcotic. 
They eat forest game, tapirs, monkeys, and birds; and they are cannibals, 
eating Indians of other tribes. They are numerous and warlike. Acufia 
called them Quatausis, They are also met with on the upper Teffé, between 
the Jurua and Purus, and between the Purus and the Madeira, especially on 
the Mucuin. Chandless describes them as a fine, handsome tribe, free from 
the puru-puru skin disease, and remarkably clear complexioned. He says 
that they are warlike if attacked, and prompt to guard their own; but by 
disposition peaceful and industrious, fond of agriculture, and even of 
manufacture, Their manioc flour is good, their pottery very neat, and 
ornamented with geometric patterns, <Acufia, p, 107; Martius; Spruce’s 
notes; Wallace; Bates; Chandless. _ 

Catianas—A tribe on the River Purus said to have come from the west. 
Chandless. 

Catongos.—( Prince.) 

Catuquinas.—A tribe of the River Jurua, They use the blow-cane and poisoned 
arrows, a8 well as bows and arrows; and they live on monkeys, fish, and 
snakes, Spix und Martius, iii, p. 1184; Bates, ii, pp. 241 and 379, 

Cawanas—A race of dwarfs on the River Jurua, only four or five spans high. One 
of them was seen by Von Spix at Para (see Carcanas), Spir, ili, p, 1183; 
Penna, 

Cauaxis—A tribe of the Rivers Jurua and Jutay. Penna. 

Cauiaris—A tribe of the Japura. Penna. 

Caupezes—aA tribe in the Brazilian province of Matto Grosso. Martius. 

Cautarias,—A tribe on the river of the same name, a tributary of the Itenez. Martius, 

Cauxanas.—A tribe between the Putumayu and Japura who are said to kill their 
first-born children. They eat alligators. Spiz und Martius, iii, p. 1185 ; 
Wallace, p, 511. : : 
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Cavifias.—One of the tribes of the Madre de Dios, and on the Rivers Tahuamanu or 
Orton, and Manuripi. Some of them are gathered in a mission on the 
Beni, They are said to be the same as the Araonas, Church ; Armentia, 
p. 50. 

Cavinenos— Prince.) 

Cayanas.—A tribe of the River Madeira, Acufa, p, 117. 

Cayapas.—A tribe on a river of the same name in Ecuador. Baswreo. 

Caywhabas—A branch of the Mocos. Their chief was called Paytiti, They are 
settled in the mission of Exaltacion de la Santa Cruz, They are excellent 
boatmen. Dr. Heath collected a vocabulary of their language, Reise 
Beschreibungen ; Keller ; Heath ; Prince, 

Cericumas.—A tribe of the Yauapiri. Jenn, 

Chacobos.—Savages on the west side of the Mamoré down to the Beni. Heath ; 
Armentia's map ; Prince, 

Chais.—A. branch of the Chepeos, Velasco. 

Chaintas—A tribe of the Yavari. Penna. 

Chamacocos,—{ Prince.) 

Chamaros.—{ Prince.) 

Chamicuras,—See Ajuanas (Prince). A tribe of the Upper Marafion. 

Chana-Kinakinaos.—{ Prince.) 

Chanes—A people of the Gran Chacu, In former times they were enslaved, after 
wars with the CAtriguanas, but afterwards, multiplying, they freed them- 
selves, and went to live apart in the neighbourhood of Sauta Cruz de la 
Sierra. Hervas; Prince; Chervin. 

Chapas—aA branch of the Ruamaynas, They wander along the banks of the Pastasa. 
river, and between that river and the Morona. Rodrigues ; Velaseo ; 
Villaviconcio’s map. 

Chapacuras—( Prince.) 

Charentes—A numerous and widely spread tribe on the banks of the Araguay and 
Tocantins, Jartius. 

Chanitas—A tribe of the River Yavari. Penna. 

Chavelos—A branch of the Aguaricos. Velasco. 

Chayavitas—Indians of the Upper Maraton of the first missionary epoch, 1638- 
1683, Chayavitas was a village containing about 300 inhabitants on the 
left bank of the River Paranapuras. Rodrigues; Felaseo; Hervas, i, 
p. 202; Raimondi ; Prines. 

Cheduas—{ Prince.) 

Chepenaquas—A branch of the Chepeos. Velasco. 

Chepeos—A numerous. tribe of the Marafion of the first missionary epoch, 
Rodriquez ; Anonimo, p. 389; PFelasco. 

Cheseyes—{ Prince.) 

Chilaras—A tribe of the River Jutay. Martius ; Penna, 

Chichas Orejones—A tribe of the Gran Chacu met with between the Chiriguanas 
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and Guayeurus, in a very innecessible country, They dress in cloth made 
from Hama wool, and are said to work in silver mines. The Incas employed 
them on this work, and it seems probable that they composed one of the 
Afitimaas or colonies of the Incas. They live peaceably with another tribe 
of Indians called Churumatas, They cultivate the land, and come down to 
the River Bermejo to fish; but are very careful to prevent the Spaniards 
from discovering a road into their country. They are called Orejoney from 
the “Orejones nobles del Cuzco," or nobles of the Incas, Lozano ; 
Hervas, 


Chillivos—A tribe in the Bolivian province of Capaulican, Frans. 

Chimanas.—A tribe of the River Yavari. Martius: Penna. 

Chimanis,—See Mocetenes. 

Chimbiuas—See Ximbiuas, 

Chipicas—A Ucayali tribe, Prince. 

Chiponavas—The most distant tribe reached by the Inca Tupac Yupanqui. 


Sarmiento, 


Chiguites—A numerous group of tribes in the province of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 


in Bolivia, and between the head waters of the Rivers Mamoré and Ttenez. 


. They are considered as minors by the Bolivian Government, and they 


cultivate cotton and sugar cane. Their produce is sold for the benefit of 
the community, and a fund is formed for the relief of the infirm and aged. 
The word Chigwito means very small in Spanish,a name which was given 
to these Indians by the early Spaniards for the following reason. When 
the country was first invaded, the Indians fled into the forests ; and the 
Spaniards came to their abandoned huts, where the doorways were so ex- 
ceedingly low that the Indians who had fled were supposed to be dwarfs, 
Their houses are built of adobes, and thatched with coarse grass, They 
manufacture their own copper boilers for making sugar, and they understand 
several trades. They also weave ponchos, use hammocks, and make straw 
hats. They are very fond of singing and dancing, and seldom quarrel 
among themselves. They are a peaceful race, When a Chiguito Indian 
takes a fancy to wearing striped trousers, he plants a row of white and a 
row of yellow cotton. Should he wish for blue, he plants a row of indigo. 
The heart-leaved Biva oreflana grows wild around him, the vanilla bean 
scents the doorway of his hut, while coffee and cocoa trees shade jt, 
The Chigwito group of Indians is divided into forty tribes: Chirivones, 
Tacs, Boros, Talweas, fannopiers, Lubereaas, Zamanuens, Bazoroeas, 
Puntagicas, Quibiquibas, Peqwibas, Zemuyuicas, Taumocas, Cucioas, Quimomecas, 
Tapucuracas, Yuracarecas, Yuritueas, menos, Morotocas, Cuctrares, Booors, 
Tubacioas, A rupareas, Piseoens, Quimecna, Ou ptcas, Quitagicas, Pogisoces, 
Metaquicas, Mamaciens, Sibacas, Zamucos, Gthenos, Ugorannos, Caiptorades, 
Tunachos, Timinabas, Tomoenos, Pananas, 

These tribes speak seven different languages, called Tapacuraca, Napeca, 
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Pannaca, Paiconcea, uitemoea, Zuracariquia, Moneoca, the latter being the 
most prevalent. Dr. Latham has some remarks on the Chigwito languages 
and lists of words. Herras i, p. 108; Castelnau iii, p. 217; Mortis ; 
Gibbon, p. 164; Latham ; Chervin. 

Chiriapenas{ Prince.) 

Chiricoas—See (oahivas. 

Chiri __A tribe of the Gran Chacu nearest to the confines of Bolivia 
speaking a Guarani language, and supposed to be a branch of that wide- 
spread nation. When the Incas conquered them they were indiscriminate 
cannibals; and in 1571 they repulsed the invasion of the Spaniards led by 
the Viceroy Toledo in person. They wear a blue wafer-like ornament on 
the upper lip. Their women are exempt from servile employment, Their 
range is from Santa Rosa to the River Bermejo, near Tarija, 18° 5. to 
29° §. Garcilaaso dela Vega ; Dobrishoffer ; Chervin, i, p. 82; Losane, Pelleschi. 

Chirionossos—A tribe of the Bolivian Gran Chacu. Pelleschi, p. 31. 

Chiripwnos—A tribe on the head waters of the Curaray. Villavicencio's map. 

Chindipos—A tribe in the Argentine Gran Chacu, ellescha. 

Cholones.—A tribe of the Huallaga, on the left bank. The name must have been 
given them by the Spaniards. They were first met with by the Franciscans, 
in 1676, in the forests near the Huallaga, who established them in mission 
yillagea. They are now found in the villages of Monzon, Uchiza, Tocache, 
and Pachiza on the Huallaga. Their skin is a dark brown, they have shiny 
black hair, scarcely any beard, arched nose, and high cheek-bones. They 
consider themselves great doctors and are very superstitious. They are 
proud, perverse, and fond of a wild life ; courageous, cheerful, good tempered, 
and sober. ‘They use the blow-cane, called by the Spaniards ecerbatana, by 
the Portuguese gravatana, and by the Indians pwewna, It is made of 
long straight piece of wood of the chonta palm, about 8 feet long, and 
® inches in diameter near the mouth end, tapering to half an inch at the 
extremity. The arrow is made of any light wood, almost a foot long. A 
good marksman will kill a small bird at thirty or forty paces with a pucuna, 
Raimondi says that the Cholones are idle, and pass a great part of their day 
drinking masaéo, but that they are expert hunters with the cerbatana, 
Mercurio Peruano, No. 51; Péeppig, Meise, ii, p. 320; Herndon ; Raimond ; 
Sala: Girbal JES. 

Choltos.—( Prince.) 

Chontaderes.—( Prince.) 

Chorotis—South-east of the Tobes, on the left bank of the Pileomayu. The least 
civilised tribe of the Chacu. Chervin, I, p. 140. 

Chudavinas—A branch of the Andoas. Felaseo; Girbal MS. ; Sala, 1 

Chufias—A branch of the Aguaricos. Felasco. 

Chumanos—( Prince.) 

Chunchos—A numerous and formidable group of tribes to the eastward of Cuzco 
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and Tarma, first reduced to subjection by the Inca Tupac Yupanqui. They 
are said, by Velasco, to be descended from Inca Indians. Those to the 
eastward of Cuzco are divided into three branch tribes—Huachipayris ; 
Tuyuneris; Sirineyris. In Marcapata and Caravaya there are two other 
branches—Cerangas, Suchimanis. 

They call their chiefs Huayris. General Miller, in 1835, met with a chief 
and some of the Huachipayris in the montdna of Paucartambo, where the 
River Madre de Dios takes its rise. Their hut was well built on a rising 
ground, wall 6 feet high, and a good straw roof, The Huayri, or chief, was 
6 feet 10 inches high, well made, of good cast of feature, and a jovial 
disposition. These Indians are afraid to be in utter darkness for fear of 
evil spirits. They cultivate maize, yueas, plantains, and pine-apples They 
live in long huts, twenty persons in each, and wander for leagues through 
the matted forest in search of game. They have no religion whatever, bury 
their dead in their huts, and are fierce, cruel, and untameable. 

The Chunehos of the forest near Tarma are quite independent, very tierce 
and formidable, Garcilassoidela Vega, i, vii, 14; Sarmiento, p. 143; Velasco ; 
General Miller, #G.8.7, vi, p. 182; Von Techudi; Markham “ Cuxo ond 
Lima” and 2£.G.S8/., xxv, Gibbon; Sala. 

Chunipies—A tribe of the Gran Chacu between the Rio Grande and Bermejo. 
They are said to be descended from Spaniards, and are very peaceful and 
courteous, and they cultivate maize, besides their food derived from fishing 
and hunting. They go quite naked, and are constantly at war with the 
Tubes and Mocovies, but live in friendship with four other tribes who appear 
to be of the same origin, and who resemble each other closely—the Tequetes, 
Guamaleas, Yuewnampas, and Velelas, Lozano. 

Chuntaguirus—Same as the Pirros. 

Chuntis— (Prince) 

Churitunas—aA branch of the Jeveros, Rodriguez; Velasco, ’ 

Churumatas,—See Chichas Orejones, 

Chuzcos—A tribe of the Huallaga, established in a mission village by the 
Franciscan Friar Lugando in 1631. Mercurio Peruano, 

Cingacachuseas.—A tribe supposed to have been descended from Inca Indians; now 
extinct. Velasco, 

Cionia—A. tribe on the Putumayu. Hardenturg, 

Cipox—A small and friendly tribe on the Tapatia, a tributary of the Purus, 
They are very industrious, Chandlesx, 

Cirus.—A tribe on the Solimoens, now probably extinct. Martius, 

Ciures.—A tribe of the River Pastasa. Hodriguez, 

Clituas—A tribe of the River Japora, Penna. 

Coahunas—See Cahans, 

Coata-Tapuujas—A tribe of the River Jurua, reported to have short tails, Von 
Spi, iii, p. 1183; Castelnaw, 
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obeus.—See Uawpéa. 

Cocamillas—A branch of the Cocomas settled at Laguna on the Huallaga. They 
are lazy and addicted to drink, but good canoe-men. Rodrigues ; Raimond ; 
Felasco; Larrabwre ; Herndon, 

Cocomas, Cucamas, or Cocamas.—aA tribe of the Marafion and Lower Huallaga of the 
first missionary epoch, 1638-83. Spruce suggests that they are a remnant 
of the Tipinambeas, Their province was called by the missionaries La Gran 
Cocoma, They built their huts round a beautiful lake near the mouth of 
the Huallaga, where Father Lucero established a mission, In 1681 they 
were still in the habit of eating their dead relations and grinding their 
bones to put the powder into their fermented liquor, They said it was 
better to be inside a friend than to be swallowed up by the cold earth, In 
1830 they moved from Laguna to Nauta, at the mouth of the Ucayali. 
They are bolder than most of the civilised. Indians, and they carry on war 
with the savage .Wayorwnas. When the Brazilian expedition explored the 
River Purus in 1952, the leader of it reported that the last seven villages on 
that river, extending to the extreme limit of navigation, were inhabited by 
Cocomas, but Mr. Chandless has since shown that these were not Cocomas, 
but Manefeneris, The language of the Cocomas is a dialect of, and very 
much resembles, the Tupi. Bates speaks very highly of the Cocomes as o 
shrewd, provident, hard working people, and they are good canoe men. 
Picppig, Reise, i, p. 449; Herndon, p. 176; Rodriguez; Bates, ii, p. 159; 
Spruce’s notes; Raimond, 

Cocrinas,—A tribe of the Japura and Teffe. Ribeiro ; Penna, 

Coerunas—A tribe of the Japura: They are, in general, small, atrong, and dark, 
with nothing agreeable in their faces, They intermarry very much among 
relations, and Martius givea this as a cause of their degenerating. Their 
language, spoken through their noses, sounds disagreeable, Spix wud 
Martius, iii, p. 1201; Penna. 

Coeunas—aA tribe of the River Vaupés. Penna, 

Cofanes.—A tribe in. the forests, 60 leagues east of (Quito, at the head waters of 
the River Aguarico, near the foot of Mount Cayambe. At the beginning of 
the 17th century they were very numerous (15,000), They were preached to 
by Father Rafael Ferrer from 1602 until they killed him in 1611, They 
are now much reduced in numbers, and have lost their former fierce 
character. They speak a harsh guttural language in five dialects, Velaseo ; 
Montesinos ; Villavicencio ; Heras. 

Cohidias—See Uaupés, 

Cohwmares—A tribe of the Marafion, preached to between 1727 and 1768, 
Felasco, 

Colchagquies—A tribe of Tucuman and in the southern part of the Gran Chacu, 

They resisted the invasion of the Spaniards of Salta and Jujuy very 

bravely, and were not entirely subdued until 1665. In 1659 they followed 
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Pedro Bohorques in his crazy expedition in search of Paytiti. Lozano; 

Collinas—aA tribe of the Rivers Jurna and Yavari supposed tobe a branch of the 
Ticunas, Penna ; Bates, ii, pp. 199, 395, 

Comabas.—( Prince.) 

Comecoris.—A branch of the Simiugaes, Pelaseo, 

Comanis.—A tribe of the Rio Negro, now nearly, if not quite, extinct. Martius. 

Comavos.—A. tribe said by Velasco to be descended from the Inca Indians, preached 
to between 1683 and 1727. Felaseo, 

Comeyones,—( Prince.) A branch of the Huitotos, on the Putumayu. 

Conamarés—aA tribe of the River Jutay. Martiva, 

Conambos.—A. tribe on the head waters of the River Tigré. Villevicencio's map, 

Coneyoris.—A branch of the Simigaes. Velasco. 

Conihos or Manoas—aA tribe of the Pampa del Sacramento and the banks of the 
Ucayali, They were first visited by missionaries between 1683 and 1727. 
In 1685 some Franciscans came by the Pachitea and formed a mission 
amongst them, but these friars were killed by the Cashilos. In 1695 
Father Ricter was killed by the Conidos. At present most of the Conihos 
profess Christianity, thanks to the exertions of Fathers Girbal and Plaza, 
They are quiet, tractable people. They paint their faces in red and blue 
stripes, and wear silver rings in their lips and noses, They are good boatmen 
and fishermen, and are employed by the traders to collect sarsaparilla, 
They speak the Pana language. They have very rough skins, owing to the 
continual attacks of mosquitoes. They are marked on Fritz's map (1707) on 
the east side of the Ucayali. They are now chiefly settled round Sarayaen. 
Mercurio Peruano; Gorbal AES. ; Fritz's map; Velaseo ; Hervas, i, p. 262 < 
Smyth, p, 235; Castelnau ; Herndon, p. 202; Larrabure. 

Conomomes.—A tribe of the River Jutay, Acuiia, p. 99; Spix wnd Martins, iii, 
p. 1185, 

Conroyes.—(Prince.) Head waters of the Yacaré. 

Copatasas.— A branch of the Jeveros. Villavicencio, 

Coretus,—See Curetus, 

Coriciaras—See Moxos. 

Corinas—{ Prince.) 

Corocoros—A tribe of the River Usupés, Wallace. 

Coronas.—A tribe of the River Teffé. Ridvira. 

Coronados.—A tribe of the River Pastasa, Mod riques, 

Cortys,—A small tribe between the Tocantins and Araguay, divided into ten 
branch tribes. Martius, 

Cotoa.—See Orejones, 

Cotocarianes.—See Coraluyanas. 
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Couas—See Virupes, 

Covarecas.—( Princes.) 

Crans—aA tribe on both sides of the Tocantins, in the North of Goyaz. A warlike 
people. 

Cucamas,— See Cocomas, 

Cuchenos—{ Prince.) 

Cuchigueras—aA tribe of the River Purus. There is a tribe of the same name on 
the Tocantins, Acufa, p. 107; Spin wnd Martius, iii, p. 75. 

Cucwas—See Chiguwitos, 

Cucucares—See Chiquites. 

Ciuthibas.—{ Prince.) 

Cuinues—A branch of the Camavos, Velmaco, 

Cuires.—A branch of the Roamaynas. 

Cuiyacus—A tribe of the River Aguarico, Fillvicencio's nurp, 

Cuwiyeyos—A tribe between the Aguarico and Putumayu. Villawicencio’s mitp, 

Culinas.—A tribe of the Yavari. Martius same as Collinas, 

Cumecumans.—A tribe of the River Japura. /Prnna. 

Cumaruruayans.—See Corabuyanas. 

Cumayaris—aA tribe of the River Purus. <Acwia, p. 107; Spir und Martius, ili, 
p. 1175. 

Cumbasinos.—A tribe of the Santa Cataline in the Pampa del Sacramento. Smyth, 
p. 204. 

Cumuramas.—aA tribe of the River Solimoens. J’enna. 

Cunas.—A tribe of the Putumayu. devia, p. 99. 

Cunichanas— Prince.) 

Cunipusanas.—A branch of the Barrés inhabiting the head of the Pacimoni River. 


Cunjiea—A branch of the Aviyiras. Velaseo. 

Cunwris—A tribe at the mouth of the river up which the Amazons are said to live, 
called the Nhamunda. Aewila, p. 122; Penne, 

Cunsas—(L’rince.) 

Cupenos—{ Prince.) 

Cupieoes—{ Prince.) 

Cupinharos or “ Ant Indians.” A branch of the great Tupi nation near the mouth 
of the Amazons. Martins. 

Cuvacanecas.—{ Prince.) 

Curales,{ Prince.) 

Curanas.—aA tribe of the Ucayali, said to be a branch of the Campas. Velasco. 

Curanaris—A tribe of the River Madeira, AcwAa, p. 117. 

Curania—<A tribe of the RiverJapura, Penna. 

Curarayes—A branch of the Zeparos. Villavicencio; Tyler. 

Curassi-Tapuiijas—See Juris. 

Curetus—A tribe inhabiting the country between the Rivers Japura and Usaupé 
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They are short but very strong, wear their hair long and paint their bodies. 
The men wear a girdle of woollen thread, but the women go entirely naked. 


Their houses are circular with walls of thatch and high conical roofs, 
They reside in small villages governed by a chief, and are long-lived and 
peaceable, They cultivate maize and manioc. They have no idea of a 
Supreme Being. Their language is very guttural and difficult to under- 
stand, as they keep their teeth close together when speaking. Latham 
gives twenty-two Curetn words. There is a tribe of the same name on 
the Teffé River, Spin und Martius, iii, p. 1222; Ribeiro; Wallace ; Latham. 

Curiavez—A tribe between the Xingu and Tocantins. artiws, 

Cuwriates—A tribe marked on Fritz's map (1707) between the Rivers Madeira and 
Tapajes. 

Curieiraris:—Formerly on the Jumi, Hdwerds, p. 17. 

Curigueres—A race of giants on the Purus. Acwiia, p. 107. 

Curis—A tribe of the River Amazon. Acwfia, p. 100. 

Curinas—A tribe living south of the Omaguas. Acufa, p. 96; Spice und 
Martius, tii, p. 1187; Penne. 

Curiveas,—A tribe said to have been subject to the Gran Paytiti. Modrigues, 

Curuamas—aA tribe of the River Yavari. Mortius. 

Curnuanaris.—See Coraluyanas. 

Curnasis.—A tribe of the Rio Negro, now nearly if not quite extinct. Martius; Penwe, 

Curucurws.—A tribe of the Purns, Aewia, 7, 107. 

Curuminacas.—( Prince) 

Curupatabas—A tribe of the Rio Negro. Acwiia, p. 110. 

Curuzireris.—A very populous tribe on the south side of the Amazons twenty-eight 
leagues below the mouth of the Jurua. Acwia, p. 101. 

Cusnbatayes—A branch of the Manumahobos, Velasco, 

Cusineris.—{ Prince.) 

Cutiniabos—A branch of the Pirros,  Velsseo. 

Cutinanos.—A branch of the Jeveros. Father Cuvia preached to them in 1646. 
Velasco, 

Cutrias or Coturias—A tribe between the Rivers Juina and San Simao, Mertius 

Cusivaras.—A tribe of the River Purus Penna, 

Cuyubabos,—( Prince.) 

Cuysaras—A branch of the Moxos. Hervas ; Prince. 

Ousares—A tribe between the Xingu and Tocantins. Martius, 

Damacuris.—A tribe of the River Canaburi, Penna, 


Desannas.—A branch of the Uaupés, between the Rivers Uaupé and Guaviare. 


Wallace; Mortiua; Penna. 
Keorbecas,—( Prince.) 
Emuirises.{ Prince.) 
Enaguares.—See Guagnas, 
Encabellasdos—A tribe of the River Napo, so called by Father Rafael Ferrer in 
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1600, from their long hair. They were preached to from 1727 to 1768 
They are marked on Fritz’s map (1707) between the Rivers Napo and 
Potumayu, Villavitencio places them on the lower part of the Aguarico. 
They are much reduced in number, and live chiefly on fish and the manati. 
Acuiia, pp. 92-94; Frits's nap ; Velasco; Villavieencio ; Hervas, i, p. 262. 

Engaibas—A tribe of the River Pacaxa, Acwia, p. 130. 

Enjeyes—A branch of the Ztueales, Velasco, 

Evepwnacas:—A tribe of the River Madeira, Aewia, p. 117. . 

Erirumas—A branch of the Moxvs, Hervas ; Prince. 

Eriteynes—A branch of the Iquitos, Velasco, 

Froseavinas—aA branch of the Andoas, Velasco. 

Fununhias—A branch of the Huitotos, Robuchon. 

Gaes or Gayea-—A tribe of the Marafion with a language allied to that of the Jeveros, 
In 1707 they killed Father Durango. They are placed, on Fritz’s map, 
on the upper waters of the Tigre and Pastasa, Spruce says that this is the 
ancient name of the Simigacs, Frits’s map; Rodrigues; Velasco; Spruce's. 
netes, 

(jes.—A great tribe between the Tocantins and Araguaya. Martius, 

Gellas—( Prince.) 

Gemias—A tribe on the River Jutay. Martius. 

Gentios—The best canoemen on the Amazons dwards, p. 169. 

Gemtas—A tribe on the River Japura Penna 

(inoris—A branch of the Simigaes. Velasco. 

Gis.—see Uneupes. 

Givaros—Same as Jiharos, 

Goahives—A fast diminishing tribe in the plains of Casamare: once on the Napo 
and Putumayo, Neighbours of the Achaguas, Airteos, Twnelos, and 
Chirwonas, Hartolomd, 

Goyers—A tribe of Villa Boa in the province of Goyaz, now extinct. Martius, 

Guacrnagieis—Prinee, p. 80; Cherrin,i,p. 51, Between the Madidi and Madre de 
Dios. 

(Gueearas.—A tribe living next to the country of the Amazons with whom they had 
intercourse, On the River Nhamundi, Aewfia, p, 122. 

Guackis—<A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozano, 

Guagnax or Enaguares,—A tribe on the banks of the River Japura. They are 
eannilals and dry the flesh of their prisoners. They compress the waist 
from infancy, and use a kind of harpoon. Mem, «le los Vireyea, vi, p. 141. 

Guajayox.—A tribe of the Marafion preached to between 1727 and 1768, Velasco. 

Guejojve—aA tribe on the Corumbiira. Jfarfius. 

Gualaquijas,—A branch of the Jeveros, Velasco, 

Giamaleas—See Chunipics, 

Guanas—aA tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lowrno. 

Guanamas:—A tribe of the Rio Negro, Acwia, p, 110, 
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Cyanana— “Men of the woods" Between the Paraguay and the Sierra de Chainez. 
Martius, 

Guanapus—A tribe on the river of the same name, perhaps the parent stem of the 
Bus. Martius, 

Guanapuris—A branch of the Araganatubas, Acwia, p. 105. 

Guanarua—aA tribe of the River Jutay, marked on Fritz’s map (1707), between the 
Rivers Jurua and Teffe. Acwfia, p. 99; Fritz’s map. 

Guandios— Prince.) 

Guanibis—A tribe of the Araganatubas, Acufia, p. 105. 

‘Guapindages.—A tribe between the Rivers Araguay and Xingu. Martius, 

Guaques—A tribe in Mocoa, on the Rivers Caqueta and Putumayu. 7'rithner’s Bid. 
Glott., p. T5. 

Guagquiaris—A tribe of the River Purus, Acwia, p. 107. 

Guaraicus.—See Uarayeus. A tribe of the Putumayu. <Acwfia, p. 99. 

Guaranacnazanas.—A tribe between the Rio Negro and Orinoco, <Acufa, p. 110. 

Guaranguacas—aA tribe of the Amazon below the mouth of the Madeira, <Acufa, 

) pe aiz. 

Guarani Stock.—See Tupi. 

Guerayos.—A tribe on the head waters of the Mamoré and its tributaries, and on some 
of the tributaries of the Beni. They navigate the Madidi and the Madre de 
Dios, The Indians of this tribe, and those of the Sirionse are believed to be 
descended from the Spaniards who, in the seventeenth century, went into the 
forest in search of the Gran Paytiti. They are bearded and florid, but also 
have some characteristics of their maternal ancestry. They are said to be 
kind and hospitable; but Armentia describes the Guarayos as fierce and 
barbarous, aud says that they cultivate maize and plantains, Little is 
known about them, Hervas says that they are met with between the 
Maros and Chiquitos, Hervas; Dalence; Armentia; Prince; Chervin, i, 
pp. 51 and 80; Fawcett. 

Guarianacaquas.—aA tribe of the Rio Negro. <Aeuiia, p. 110. 

Guaribas or “ Ape Indians.” A branch of the Uaupés. Afertine. 

Guariquenas.—A branch of the Barrés. Spruce's notes, 

Guasitayas —A tribe of the Marafion preached to between 1727 and 1768, Velasco. 

Guatinumas—A tribe of the River Madeira. Acufe, p, 110. 

Guatos,—A tribe near the sources of the Araguay with very white skins, Martius 

Guatoso.—( Prince, p. 80.) 

Gauyabas.—A tribe on the north side of the Amazons. Acuwiia, p. 100, 

Guayacaris.—A tribe of the Araganatuba, Acwia, p, 105, 

Guayanas or Guayanazes.—A tribe on the main land opposite the island of Marajo. 
Martius. 

Guayazis—A tribe of dwarfs, of whom Acufia heard from the Tupinambas. 
Acuia, p. 119. 

Guaycurua—A tribe of the Gran Chacu between the Rivers Pilcomayu and 
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Yaveviri, and on the eastern side of the Paraguay. In the wet season 
their country is so marshy and full of swamp that they cannot walk, and in 
the dry season it is so parched up that there is great scarcity of water. It 
was found almost impossible to penetrate into it; and the Guaycwrus 
remained independent. The men go quite naked, but the women wear a 
short petticoat, Lozano gives « long and interesting account of the Guaycwrus. 
Lozano ; Hervas ; Martius. 

CGueazegasx—aA Wanch of the Andoas. Velasco. 

Guencoyas—A tribe of the Marafion preached to between 1727 and 1768, Velasco. 

Guceas—A tribe already extinct in Velasco's time. Velasco. 

Gitimagas.—A tribe of the River Maraca. Penna, 

Cuwipis—{ Princ.) 

Hamwtis—A branch of the Manamabobos. Velasco, 

Harytrahes—A tribe near the sources of the River Gurupatuba, Martius. 

Haynanas.—A branch of the Huitotos, Hardenburg. 

Heracopoconos—See Moxos, ( Prince.) 

Hiabaanas.—A tribe of the River Inabi. Penna, 

Hibitos—See Jibitos, 

Himuctacas—aA branch of the Jqwites, 

Hinnamonns.— Prince.) a 
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fipurinas—A cannibal tribe of the River Parus, The most numerous, warlike, and 
formidable on that river, between the mouths of the Sepatynim and Hyuacu. 
Their houses are very long, low, and narrow, The side wall and roofs are 
one. The poles, being fixed in the ground, converge upwards from opposite 
sides, and are then bent together, so as to meet and form a pointed arch for 4 
the cross section of the house. The ends are closed so as to leave but small 
doorways, They use bark canoes, only large enough to hold five or six 
persons. The Hipurinas delight in war, using the tocoaro or bamboo-headed 
arrow, and curabi or unfeathered arrow with poisoned head, notched and 
half cut through, so as to break off in the body. Salt is said to be an 
antidote to their poison, which is made from the sap of the assaco, They 
are well mannered and clean, and have a certain air of self-respect about : 
them. They only wear a fonga or clout. They believe in a god called 
Gwintinri. Chandless gives sixteen words of the Hipurina language, and 
the Anthropological Institute (vocab. fund) published a grammar and more 
complete vocabulary by the Rev. J. C. R. Polak in 1894. The Hipwrinas are 
met with for about 400 miles of the upper course of the Purus, and they 
extend eight or ten days’ journey up the Aquiry. They may perhaps 
number 2,000 or 3,000 souls. Chandless ; Polak, 

Hiuhivas—A tribe of the Japura, Penna, 

Homapateos— Prince.) 

Houbarayos—A wandering tribe of savages on the east side of the Mamoré as far 
as the mouth of the Ttenex. Heath, 
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Huachipayris—See Chunchos, 

Tuahwatales—A tribe marked on Fritz’s map (1707) between the Rivers Jurua and 
Teffé. Frits's map, 

Huambisas,—A fierce tribe of the Upper Marafion and Santiago rivers. They ar: 
a branch of the Jeveros, In 1841 they drove all the civilised Indians from 
the upper missions. In 1843 they killed all the inhabitants of a village 
called Santa Teresa, between the mouths of the Santiago and Morona, 
They encroach more and more on the few settled villages which remain on 
the Upper Marafion, They are chiefly met with on the Morona, and on the 
northern bank of the Marafion. ‘They are fair skinned and bearded, being 
descended from 7,000 Spanish women captured by the Indians at the sack 
of Sevilla del Oro in 1599, Hatmonadit ; Heraldo de Limo, 15th September, 
1855; Spruce's notes ; Sotomayor; Lerrabwre, xv, p. 416. 

Huanapoanas.— Prinee.) 

Huapacas.—( Prince.) 

Huaximoas—A branch of the Iquitos del Nanay, preached to between 1727 and 
1768. Velasco, 

Huayourus—( Prince.) 

Huirunas.—aA tribe of the Araganatuba. Aculia, p, 105. 

Awitotos—A hostile tribe on the Putumayu, numbering $0,000, A well-formed 
race, stout and strong, but short, and the limbs not well developed. Hair 
long and abundant. A protruding abdomen very rare. The women with 
graceful figures, some beautiful. Houses large and circular, 70 feet in 
diameter, roofs of the leaves of the vegetable ivory tree, frame of chonta 
palms, 70 families in one house, They use the blow-cane and a light spear, 
They are decreasing, owing to enforced labour by rubber collectors. 
Hardeniurg ; Larrabure, xv, pp. 416, 640; Prince, p. 73; Robuchon, 

Humuranas—<A branch of the Maynas preached to between 172 i T and 1768. Velaseo, 

Jhanomes—A branch of the Jeveros, marked on Fritz’s map (1707) between the 
Rivers Teffé and Purus. Frits's map; Velaseo, 

Thirajares—See Ymarayares, 

Jeos—aA. tribe on the river of the same name. Martina, 

Ieahwates—A tribe of the Marafion preached to between 1653 and 1727.  Y’elawv. 

Igara-varea (or “ Canoe men ")—Several branches of the Jini nation at the mouth of 
the Amazon are so-called, Martius. 

Tinoris—{ Prince.) 

Jinrug—aA. branch of the Jeveros, Velasco, 

Fmaschahuas—A branch of the Maynas, Veinseo. 

Jmonas—See Uhigqwitos, 

Inambus (or “ Bird Indians “)—aA branch of the Mauwhes Martius. 

Inewris—aA branch of the Stmigaes. Velasco, 

Ingonas.—A tribe of the Mocoa territory. T'ritbner’s Bib, (lott, p. 86, 5 
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Jniavis—{ Prince.) 

Ingiénjes—{ Prince.) 

Inquas.—( Prince.) 

Tnuacos.—A branch of the Camaros. Velaseo, 

Jpapwisos—A branch of the Meynas identical with the Jpapityas and Coronados, 
Velasco, 

Ipecas—See Crugris. 

fpilox—A branch of the Pires. Felasno, 

[purinas.—See HMipurinas, 

Jqwites—An extensive tribe divided into numerous branches, some living on the 
River Tigre, others on the Nanay, The latter isa stream which flows into 
the Marafion, near Omaguas, and the village of Iquitos is at its mouth, The 
Jquitos were preached to between 1727 and 1768. Villavicencio places 
them on the east side of the lower course of the Napo, They are very 
dexterous in the use of the lance. They brew better chicha or fermented 
liquor than any of the neighbouring tribes, flavouring it with the young 
shoots of some plant which have the effects of an opiate. They worship 
figures carved in the shape of birds and beasts. Latham gives twelve 
Jquito words. Mem, de loa Vireyes, vi, p. 145; Velasco ; beer ots Latham. 

Jrijus—A tribe of the River Purus, Martius ; Penna, 

Jranues, or Papunaues.—A tribe of the River Isanna,a tributary of the Rio Negro. 
They cut their hair, and the women weara cloth instead of being naked, 
and adorn themselves with bracelets. Their huts are collected together in 
little villaves, They bury their dead inside the huts, and mourn for them 
a long time, but make no feast on the occasion. Wailaee, p, 507. 

Jsiamas.—{ Prince.) 

Jaocenes.—( Prince.) 

Ita-Taytujas—"' Stone Indians,” ao called from a stone worn in the upper lip, A 
tribe of the Capana, anid other tributaries of the Madeira. Mortis. 

Stenes— Prince.) 

Itepes—( Prince.) 

Jtonomas—A branch of the Afoxns settled in the mission of San José de Guacaraje. 
Hervas ; Keller ; Prince. 

ftremajoria—aA branch of the Simigaes, Pelaaco, 

ituecles—A tribe of the upper Marafion. Anonino, p, 367; Peleseo, 

feas.—A branch of the Jtucales ; extinct, Velasco. 

Izibaa—A branch of the Jtucales, Velasco, 

dzuhales—A branch of the Urarinas, Ve 

Jocamis, or Jacare-Tapwujos—"* Cayman Indians" aA tribe near the junction of 
the Beni and Mamord, few in number and scattered over the country. 
Quite savages, Those who were on the lower Madeira have been exter- 
minated by the Mundrucus, Martius; Bates; Gibbon, 

Jaconmigas—A branch of the Abipones. 
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Jacundas.—A tribe between the river of that name and the Tovantins. Martius ; 
Penna, ‘ 
Jajunumas—See Jumanas, . 
Jamalopas—See Jumanas. \ 
Jamamaris,or Jamamadys.—A tribe on the west side of the Purus, hit living some 
distance inland. They are, indeed, exclusively a land tribe). There is 


very little information concerning them, except that in their ¢ and 

appearance they resemble the Catameis, Wallace, p. 511 ; Chanilless. 
Jamanucas—{ Prinee.), x 
Janumas.—aA tribe of the River Teffé. Ribeiro ; Penna. ~~ 


Japuas.—aA tribe of the Marafion preached to between 1727 and 1768, Velasco, 

Jauanas, or Jaunas—A tribe of the River Teffé. Ribeiro ; Martive. 

Javiaretes.—" Ounce Indians.” See Uaupés and Uainumas. 

Javaes, or Jaonhes.—A tribe of the River Aragaay ; now extinct. Martina. 

Javains—See Yavaims. 

Javipujas—aA tribe between the Rivers Xingu and Tocantins. Martins, 

Jawatus.—A branch of the Panos, Velasco, 

Jeveros, Jeberos, Jibaros, Fivaras, or Gicavos—aA tribe of the River Maraiion, above 
the Pongo de Manseriche, the first fruits of the Jesuit Missions. Velasco, 
who divides them into three branches, says that they are the most faithfal, 
noble, and amiable of all the tribes; brave and with military talent. 
Villavicencio divides them into three branches all speaking the same 
language, which is sonorous, clear, and harmonious, energetic, and easy to 
learn, They have different names for every plant and every insect, They 
only have native numerals up to five, using Quichua for higher numbers, 
There are nine dialects, The Jereros wander in the forests between 
the Rivers Chinchipe and Pastasa, and on both sides of the Marafion. 
Simson places them in the country from the upper Pastasa to the 
Sautingo. The branch tribes are constantly at war with each other, but 
they unite against a common enemy. On the conquest of Pera the 
Spaniards reduced these Indians, and founded colonies in their country ; but 
in 1599 a general insurrection of the Jereras destroyed all these settlements 

_inone day. The Jeveros have muscular bodies, small and very animated 
black eyes, aquiline noses, and thin lips. Many have beards and fair 
complexions, and it is said that this arises from the number of Spanish 
women captured by them in 1599. The Jereroe love liberty, and can tolerate 
no yoke, They have fixed homes, cultivate yuens, maize, frijoles, and 
plantains, and their women wear cotton cloths. They live in well-built huts, 
and sleep in standing bed-places instead of hammocks They are very 
jealous of their women, and keep them apart. Their lances are made of 
chonte palm, the head being triangular, 30 or 50 inches long, and 10 to 15 
inches broad. They all take a strong emetic every morning (an infusion of 
the leaves of the guayusa) for the sake of getting rid of all undigested food, 
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and being ready for the chase on an euspty stomach, At each village there 
is a great drum called tunduli to eal) the warriors to arms, and it is 
repeated from village to village as a signal. Their hair hangs over their 
shoulders, and they wear a helmet of bright feathers, When they are 
engaged in war their faces and bodies are painted, but during peace they 
wear breeches down to the knees, and a shirt without sleeves. Some 
enrious dried human heads, supposed to have been venerated as idols, have 
been found among the Jereros of Macas. There is an account of them in 
the Ethnological Society's Transactions for 1862, by W. Bollaert, and there 
are specimens in several museums in Europe. The Jeveros who live 
among the Spaniards, in the upper angle between the Huallaga and the 
Marafion, talk Quichus, and many of them serve in the houses in 
Moyobamba, and in the farms in the neighbourhood. They are the best 
porters in the province. A'ritz's map; Velaen ; Villavicencio ; Raimondi ; 
Hereas, i, p. 274 Simson ; Spruce's notes, 

Jibitos,—A tribe first met with by the Franciscans in 1676, in the forest near the 
Huallaga, on the eastern borders of the Peruvian province of Caxamarquilla. 
They were converted and settled in villages on the western bank of the 
Huallaga. Their women wear « cotton dress confined round the waist by a 
virdle, ‘They bathe in the river, for their health, very early in the morning. 
They are only distinguished from the Cholones by their dialect, but they are 
less civilised. They paint their faces, not with any fixed pattern, but each 
man according to his fancy using the blae of Awitoc (Genipe oblongifolia 
RP.) and the red of achiote (Bixa Orellana Liu,). The Jibitos are met with 
at Tocache and Lamesillo on the Huallaga. Herndon, p. 150; Ratmondy ; 
Larralwre, xv, p. 416. 

Jinoris.—{ Prince) 

Jocacwramas.—See Jumanas, 

Jvanes—A tribe of the River Pacaxa. Aruna, p. L50, 

Jubiriaor Juberys.—A tribe on the Puras, There is little known about them. Their 
bodies are spotted and mottled like those of the Purupurus. Wallace, 
p. 516 ; Chandless: 

Jubereeas— Prince.) 

Jumanaa—See Tiennas, A tribe of the Ica and Marsfion. Martins gives 
nine branches of the Jwmanas: Caruanas, Jajunumas, Jamolapas, 
Jocacuramas, Lamaramas, Malinuinas, Picnamas, Uricermmas, Varau- 
amas. 

Jwmax—A tribe of the River Coari, anil near the sources of the Canuma. They 
were exterminated by the Mundruews, Southey's Brasil; Martins ; Bates, 
ii, p. 151; Penna, 

Juria-—A tribe of the River Amazons between the Ica and Japnra. Many of them 
have also settled on the Rio Negro. In 1775 there was a settlement of Juris 
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on the Japura, ruled bya chief called Machiparo or Macupari, Their huts are 
formed of circle of poles with others woven in, and a roof of palm leaves in 
the shape of adome, The ./urix are nearly related to the Passes, and in 
former time they were undoubtedly one tribe. Their language, manners and 
customs are the same, but the Jiris have broader features and chests. Dr, 
Latham gives twenty-two Juri words, In former times the Juris were the 
most powerful tribe between the Ica and Japura, but in 1820 their whole 
number did not exceed 2,000. Martins gives ten divisions of the tribe: 
Turi-coma Tayniijas, Cacao Tapniijas (Cacao Indians), Moire Tupuiijas 
(Wood Indians), Assai Tapwiijas (Palm Indians), Curassi Tapwiijas (Sun 
Indians), Oira ace Tupuiijan (Great bird Indians), Tucano Tapwiijas 
(Toucan Indians), Urbi Tapuiijas (Blow pipe Indians), Uehytu Tapeiijn 
(Wind Indians); Taboon Tapwitjas. 

The Jures tattoo a circle round the mouth, and hente they ore 
called Juripizenas or black Juris, They are good servants for canoe 
or agricultural work, and are the most skilful of all in the use of the gravat- 
anc or blow-tane. The hair of the .Jwris is curled so closely as to resemble 
the African woolly-head. The women have both cheeks tattooed. The 
Juris were nearly extinet fifty years apo, a few families still lingering on 
the retired banks of the Teffi. They inter-married very much with 
relations, and Martius gives this as the cause of their degeneracy. Martti, 
iii, p. 1235; Fou Spiz, ii, p. 1184; Southei's Brasil, jij, p. 721; Swvyth, 
Pp. 278; Bates, ii, p. 194; Simson, p; 574, 

Juri-coma Tapwiijas,—See Juris. 

/uruenas,—A tribe on the river of the same name. Martins, 

Jurinas.—* Black men." A tribe on the River Xingu, visited by Prince Adalbert 
of Prussia, A branch of the Tupis. AMartive. 

Juruparis— Devil Indians.” See Vines, 

Jutipos—A tribe preached to between 1682 and 1727. Velasco says that the 
Manoas, Panos, and Peades are all branches of the FP rtipnne but this must 
bea mistake. Velasco, 

Kinenea—aA branch of the Huitotos, Robuchon. 

Lamaramas.—See Jurumas, . 

Jambys—aA tribe of the River San Simao. 

Lamistas or Motilones—A tribe of the Huallagy civilised by the Franciscans in 
1676. They are settled at Lamas, Moyobamba, and Tarapoto; They are 
industrious and are employed chietly in agriculture and in the preparation 
of cotton, They also inhabit Chasuta, but there they have retained, to a 
great extent, the habits of wild hunting Indians, They are of a mild 
disposition, and have polite, friendly manners. Pirppig, Reise, 

Layamas.—( Prince.) 

Leeos or Mositenes—aA tribe of the Tipuani, a tributary of the Beni, settled in the 
mission villages of Mapuri and Guanay, where they were half civilised. 
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They have agreeable expressions, high foreheads, comparatively small 
mouths and horizontal eyes, The Guanay Mission was founded in 1802. 
Padre Herrera printed a vocabulary of the Leeo or Mosetene language at 
Rome in 1834 (12m. pp. 20). Weddell, p. 499; Heath ; Prince; Chervin, 1, 
p. vl. 

Liaquas.—A tribe of the River Pebas. They yo nakeil and are dexterous in 
hunting and fishing, Mem. de /os Fireyes, vi, DP. 158 ; Prince. 

Llameos.—A tribe inhabiting Sau Regis on the Marafion. Raimond. 

Liquinos—aA tribe ou the head waters of the Curaray. Villaricencio’s map, 

Logroiios.—A tribe on the western side of the Morona, Villaricencio’s map. 

Fucumbias—(Prince.) 

Tudes.—A tribe of the Gran Chaco, first visited by Sun Francisco Solano, and 
afterwards by Father Alonso de Barzana. Their language is very deficient 
in words to express abstract ideas, and they are described as a very savage 
race. Father Machoni, and other Jesuits, laboured amongst the Jaues 
between 1711 and 1729. Heres, i, p. 1655 Lovano, pp. 94 and 380. 

Luwas,—{Prinee.) On the Japura. 

Mubiua—A tribe of the River Japura, Pen. 

Macaguas.—A tribe of the Araganatuba, Aewia, p. 109, 

Macaquajes.—On the Putumayu, See Piojes.  Simann. 

Macax—A branch of the Joreros. 

Macarina— Prine.) 

Macavinas—A branch of the Andoas. Velaseo, 

Muchais.—Chervia, i, p. 51, 

Machigangas;—See Campas, 

Macowia—A Brazilian tribe nearly exterminated by the Hotocudos. 

Macucucnas,—A tribe of the River Vaupés, Prva. 

Macus—One of the lowest and most uncivilized tribes of the Amazonian basin, 
inhabiting foreste near the Rio Negro. They have no houses and no 
clothing. They stitch up a few leaves at night to serve as a shelter if it 
rains, They make a most deadly kind of poison to anoint their arrows. 
They eat all kinds of birds and fish roasted. They often attack the houses 
of other Indians and murder all the inmates. They have wavy and almost 
curly hair, They ate one of the few wandering tribes with no fixed 
residence, and are met with through nearly the whole length of the Rio 
Negro, but principally to the westward of it. They must not be confounded 
with the Macos of the Orinoco. Wallace, p. 508; Sprice's notes, 

Muritnas.—A tribe of the Araganatuba and [tio Negro, lewha; Wallace. 

Macunis—A small tribe of the Rio Branco. Martius, 

Macunix—A tribe of the Rivers Mahu, Piranira and Saraura. Penna, 

Maduuecax—A tribe of the River Canuburi, Penna. 

Miuspiencs. ( Princ.) 

Maines —See Roameaynas. 
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Mainaguos—aA tribe on the Purus. Larrabure, xv, 418. 

Maisames.—A tribe between the Rivers Nanay and Napo, Vi//aviceneto’s map. 

Majamoricas,—{ Prince.) 

Majironas—See Mayorunas. 

Maibales.—Same as Mataquayos. 

Malinumas—See Jumanas, 

Mamacicas—A branch of the Chiquitos. 

Mamayamazes—A tribe of the island of Marajo. Martius. 

Mambares.—A tribe of Tupi origin, mixed up with the Cabinis, Martius, 

Mambriaras.—A tribe of the Tapajos. Martius, 

Mamelucos—The half-caste offspring of whites and Indians are so called in the 
Brazilian provinces of the Amazons. Bates. 

Mamengas—A tribe of the Rivers Japura and Uaupés. Penna. 

Manacurus.—A tribe of the Rio Negro. <Acufa, p. 40. 

Managqus—aA tribe employed in procuring gold near the Amazons, <Acuaa, 
p. 103. 

Manahuas—A tribe of the Ucayali, living between that river and the Yavari, 
mentioned by Father Girbal as being met with near the Capanahuar. 
Girhal MS.; Mercurio Peruano, No, 381. 

Manamabobos.—A tribe of the Ucayali visited by Father Lucero in 1681. They 
are marked on Fritz’s map (1707) on the east side of that river, Prits’s 
map; Rodriquez; Velasco; Mercurio Peruano, 

Manamabuas—A branch of the Manamabobos, They were preached to between 
1683 and 1727. Velasco, 

Manaos—A tribe of the River Tetfé, also met with on the banks of the Rio Negro. 
The whole tribe is now civilised, and they were among the first settlers at 
Barra. Once the most powerful nation on the Rio Negro. Spruce's note. 

Manatizabas—aA branch of the Piros. Velaseo. 

Mandauacas.—A branch of the Barrés. 

Maneteneris—aA tribe far up the Parus, and between that river and the Jurua- 
They have communication with the Ucayali. They manufacture cotton 
cloth, and have iron axes and fish hooks. The men wear long ponchos, the 
women ate clothed in sacks open at the bottom. The women seem to be on 
a footing of perfect equality with the men, often scolding them, and 
interfering in their trade. The Mencteneris are great thieves, and are 
essentially a water-side tribe, always on the move up or down the river 
Their canoes are whds of cedar wood, very long and admirably made 
Chandless gives sixteen words of their language. (handles, 

Mangeronas.—A tribe of the Japura. Penna, 

Monibas—A tribe on the River Isanna. Martins. 

Menoas,—See Conibos. 

Manoswyu.—Conquered by the Inca Tupac Yupanqui, Surmicato. 

Manwer—aA branch of the Campos. Velasco, 
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Manyaris—Also called Yona Simis, conquered by the Inca Tupac Yupanqut. 
Friendly Indians east of Cuzco, and also north of Vileapampa. Sarmiento, 
143; Ocampo, 234. 

Maparinas—A tribe of the Upper Marafion which joined the Cocomas in the 
rebellion against the Missionaries in 1664. Rodrigues ; Velasco. 

Mapiarus—See Pucnawa, 

Magues.—{ Prince.) 

Maracanos.—(Prince.) A tribe of the Upper Marafion. Larrabure. 

Maraguas—A tribe of the River Amazon below the mouth of the Madeira. 
Acuiia, p. 117. 

Merapitanas.—A tribe on the Upper Kio Negro, towards the Cassiquiari. 
Martius ; Penna, 

Mayauas—aA tribe of the Lower Jurua. Martius; Bates, ii, p. 379. 

Maraymumes.—A tribe of the Araganatuba. <Acwia, p. 109. 

Marcanis.—A tribe in the basin of the Beni. Armentia. 

Maorinnax or Maranhas.—A tribe of the River Jutay, They wear small pieces of 
wood in their ears and lips, but are not tattooed, The boring of the lips 
of a child is celebrated by a feast, When a boy is twelve years old the 
father cuts four lines near his mouth, and he must then fast for five days. 
The elder lads scourge themselves with a small girdle, which operation is 
considered as proving their manhood, They are also met with on the upper 
course of the Putumayu, across to the Japura. Acwiia, p, 99; Spi wna 
Martius, iii, p. 1185; Bates, ii, p. 37i- 

Maviananes,—A tribe between the Japura and Rio Negro. Martina, 

Marictes——A tribe on the upper course of the Ica. Bates, ii, p. S77. 

Mariguyenas—See Cavabuyanas, 

Marirues—A tribe of the Araganatuba. Acwaa, p. 105. 

Marnuaces—aA tribe of the River Japura. Penna. 

Marois —A tribe on the River Beni, inhabiting Reyes, also in the Afoxos country. 
Dr. Heath made a vocabulary of their language. Heath ; Prince; Armentia ; 
Chervin, i, p. 50. 

Masacas—aA branch of the Barrés, Spruce. 

Mosamae.—A branch of the Yamros preached. to between 1727 and 1768. 
Velasco. 

Maseor—In the ravine of the Mishayna River, tributary of the Vilcamayu. 
Twenty families from Sta, Rosa, Sutomayor. 

Musipias.—A tribe of the Araganatuba. Acwiia, p. 105. 

Masnenypuanoa—See Caralimyanas. 

Matacus.—See Matugiuayos. 

Matagenes.—A branch of the Zapavos. 

Mataquayos—aA tribe of the Gran Chacu, belonging to the Pampa or Patagonian 
stock. Their women are made to work like slaves. They oceupy the 
country on the west bank of the river Bermejo for a length of 82 leagues. 
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Their chief food is fish, which they catch with nets and with arrows. Their 
dresses are made of the skins of animals, Pelleschi calls them Mattacos. 
He minutely describes their physical characteristics, Lomno; Herens, i, 
p 164; Polfranha ; Mercurio Perunno, No. 583; Pemece ; Cherein, 1. 
p. 110, 

Matchus.—{ Prince.) 

Maturarea—aA tribe east of the Cabiris. Martins. 

Maturuas.—A tribe of the River Jutay. Afartiws, 

Maves—See Umanas. 

Mauhes—A branch of the Mindrucus, wandering between the Tapajos and 
Madeira. They intermarry very much amongst relations. Martius says 
they are split up into twelve sub-tribes, namely: Tutus (Armadillo 
Tndians), Tasiuds, Jurupari Pereira (Devil Indians), (nartbas (Monkey 
Indians), Jiendnis (Bird Indians), Jawaretes (Ounce Indians), Mucwtms 
(Insect Indians), Xuboras, Ui Tapuiijas, Scucanes, Pira-perciras (Fish 
Indians), Corthunas, Martius, Bates, Chandleas, H, Smith, 

Mawishis—A branch of the Contboa. Bates, ii, p. 379. 

Mantos-—A branch of the Zaparux between the Nanay and the Napo. Pillavi- 
eencio's map; Tyler. 

Mayacamas—A branch of the Moros, Hervas ; L'rince, 

Moyjanases—A tribe on the River Pacaxa. Acwiia, p. 190. 

Mayanos.—{ Prince.) 

Mainas.—A tribe placed between the Pastasa and the Santiago on Fritz’s map 
(1707). But it is a general name for all the tribes of the Upper Maraion, 
an the extensive Peruvian province of Maynaa In 1814 a census wae 
made of all the mission villagea in Maynas, which gave a total of 26,000" 
souls, Spaniards and converted Indians, but exclusive of independent and 
savage tribes. In 1862, the population of this province, which ineluded the 
banks of the Huallaga, Ucayali, and Marafion was estimated at 90,000, of 
whieh 45,200 were civilised Indians, 4,000 or 5,000 scattered in boating and 
hunting expeditions, and the remainder untamed savages. Paz Soldan ; 
Raimondi ; Hervaa; Fritz's map. 

Mayorwnas or Barbudos—A tribe between the Rivers Marafion, Ucayali, and 
Yavari. They have thick beards and white skins, more like English than 
even Spaniards, They wander through the forests hunting, and do not go 
much to the rivers, They are supposed to be descended from Spanish 
soldiers of Ursua’s expedition, but this is improbable. When the Inca 
Pachacuti conquered the Chancas, a part of that nation fled to Muyubamba, 
and the people of the country, flying before the newcomers, settled on the 
Ucayali and Yavari. This ts probably the origin of the Mayorunas or 
Muyurenas (men of Muyn). They have o strange and painful way of 
pulling out their beards. They take two shells, which they use as tweezers. 
and pull out the hairs one by one, making such grimaces that the sight of 
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it moves to laughter, and at the same time to pity. They are sometimes 
called Bariwdos and are very numerous, They are taller than most of the 
other tribes, and go perfectly naked, They are very warlike and are in 
amity with no other tribe. They do nob use bows and arrows, but only 
spears, lances, clubs, and eerbalanas or blow-canes; and the poison they 
make is esteemed the most powerful of any. They are well formed, the 
women particularly so in their hands and feet; with rather straight noses 
and small lips, They cut their hair in a line across the forehead, and let it 
hang down their backs. Their cleanliness is remarkable. Very little is 
really known of them. They attack any person who goes into their 
territory, and boatmen are careful not to encamp on their side of the 
Ucayali. Castelnau gives twelve Mayoruna words. Bates has an 
interesting account of a Mayoruna girl who was captured on the Yavan. 
Sarmiento; Velasco ; Rodriquez ; Castelnau ; Raimondi; Mercurio Peruano, 
No. 76; Smyth, p. 223; Herndon, p. 218; Bates, ii, p. 406 ; Spruce’s notes. 

Mazanes—A tribe between the Rivers Nanay and Napo. Villavicencio's map. 

Mendos.—A tribe on the River Uexie. Martius, 

Mepurys.—A tribe between the Rivers Cunicuriat and Maris, tributaries of the 
Rio Negro. Martius ; Penna, 

Meques—A branch of the Maxos. 

_Meriponecas—( Prince.) 

Metinas.—A tribe of the River Juara. Penne. 

Miguianas—A branch of the Yameos. These were preached to between 1727 and 
1768. Velasco. 

Minicuas—( Prince.) 

Miranhas—A race of cannibals between the Rivers Ica and Japura, in the 
neighbourhood of the Juris, also met with near Ega. Very hostile to 
strangers. They have a slit cut in the middle of each wing of the nose, in 
which they wear a large button made of a pearl river shell. Each man 
carries his little bag of salt when they go to fight, as an antidote against 
poisoned arms. Wallace, p. 510; Bates, ii, pp. 197, 377 ; Simson, p. 574; 
Chandless, 

Mirayes.—{ Prince.) 

Miritis—See Uaupés and Uainumds. 

Miretas.—{ Prince.) 

Mixillones—{ Prince.) 

Moacaranas.—See Carabuyanas. 

Mobimas.—A tribe on the River Mamoré, probably a branch of the Moxos, settled 
in the mission of Santa Ana. Heath collected a vocabulary of their 
language and says they are seldom under six feet high. They are fond of 
agriculture and stock raising. Heath ; Keller. 

Mocetenes—In the basin of the Beni, subdivided into Chimanis, Muchanis, and 
Tucupis, south-west of the Yuracares. Chervin, i, p. 50. 
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Mochonos.—( Prince.) 

Mochowos.—A branch of the Pirres. Vilasev. 

Mocolias ox Mocovies—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. They are a savage people 
allied to the Tobas, In 1712, the Spaniards from Tucuman invaded their 
country, They are insolent and turbulent, very eruel, and given to rapine 
aml robbery. They possess horses, Mercas, i, p. 179: Lozano : Pelleachi, 
who calls them Mororitos, 

Moimas—aA. civilised tribe of the Mamoré. Heath, 

Mojeiias—{ Prince.) 

Momanas.—A tribe of the Solimoens settled at Fonteboa, Afartiirs, 

Mopecianas—A branch of the Mawos, 

Mopitirus—aA tribe of the Araganatuha. Acwiia, p. 105. 

Mogquiris—{ Prince.) 

Moronas,—aA._ branch of the Jeveres,  Villevivenein. 

Morepas—A tribe on the River Mamoré, probably a branch of the foros, by 
are settled at the mission village of Sam Borgia. vedler. 

Morotocas.—A branch of the Chiguitos, Prince, 

Moruas—aA tribe of the River Jutny. Acvfa, p. 99. 

Mosetenes—See Lecos ( Prince.) 

Motaquicas—A branch of the Uhigwitos, 

Motilones—The same as the ZLomistas. <A tribe of the River Huallaga. The 
expedition of Pedro de Urena started from their country in 1560, Fray 
Palro Simeon, Nat. Hist, viz Velasco. 

Movrimos—aA branch of the Aform, Prince. 

Moxos or Musx—A numerous group of tribes on the Rivers Mamoré and Beni. 
They submitted to the dominion of the Inca Tupac Yupanqui more through 
persuasion than by force. The Inca sent a colony into Mare, In 1564, 
Diego Aleman started from La Paz with a few followers, in search of the 
gold of Moxos, but he was defeated by the natives and taken prisoner, 
During the inundations of the rivers, the Mores live on the rising ground 
surrounded by the floods. When the dry season arrives, the sun acting on 
the stagnant waters, generates pestilence. The climate is, therefore: 
unhealthy. The Aeros are now quite under the dominion of the Bolivian 
Government, and their country forms a province of the department of Beni, 
separated from Brazil by the Rivera Mamoré and Itenez, In 1674, a Jesuit, 
named Cypriano Baraza entered the country of the Moxos, and apent four 
years with them, collecting them into mission Villages. He dressed their 
wounds, administeréd medicines to their sick, and taught them agriculture, 
weaving and carpentry. The first mission village was at Loreto, the second 
at Trinidad, where Baraza built a handsome brick church. He was killed 
by the Bawres in 1702. 

The Jforos are a grave, sedate, and thoughtful people, and fond of 
cultivating the soil. They have set aside the bow and arrow, and taken up 
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the lasao, which they handle well, They are civil, quiet, peaceable, and seldom 

quarrel among themselves, They number over 30,000 souls, settled in fifteen 

mission villages :—Trinidad, San Ignacio, San Pedro, Santa Magdalena, 

Concepcion (Batres), San Joaquim (_Bawres), Santa Ana (Aobimeas), San Borja 

(Mayopas), Loreto, San Xavier, San Ramon, San José de Guacaraje, Carmen 

de Chapacora, Exaltacion (Cayubabas), Reyes. The language is discussed, 

and a list of words given by Latham. The foxos are subdivided into 
twenty-six branches, speaking nine oY, according to Southey, thirteen 
languages, besides sundry dialects, The branches are: Baures, Movimos, 

Erirumas, Tapacuras, tomanns, Canicianas, Bulepas, —Herecepoconos, 

Rotoronnos, Pechuyos, Coricianras, Meques, Mure, Sapis, Cayabobas, Canacures, 

Mayacamas, Tibois, Nayres, Norris, Pacaburas, Sinabua, Cayzaras, Cahinas, 

Pacannras, Ocoronos,  Grereilusn de ta Feo, i, lib, vii, ii, cap. 14 and 15; 

Stocklein, Reise Beschreiimngen, No. 112, 62; Lettres Edlifiantes ; Southey, 

vol. iii; Herras, i, p. 247: Jatham, p. 500; Murtius; Prince; Keller ; 

Gibbon, p. 235; Dalence ; Chervin, i, p. 66. 

Muchenis.—(Prinee.) See Mosetencs. 

Muenins,—See Mawhes, 

Mundrucus.—A tribe called by their neighbours Paiguizé, “ cutters off of heads.” 
One of the most powerful tribes of the Amazonas and Tapajos, inet with also 
at the mouth of the Abncaxis. In 1788 they entirely vanquished 
their ancient enemies the Murus. The Mundrucus form 4 numerous 
tribe of from 30,000 to 40,000 souls. Since 1803 they have been at 
peace with the Brazilians, and portions are now civilised. When a man is 
hopélessly ill his friends kill him, and children consider it a kindness to 
kill their parents when they can no longer enjoy hunting, dancing, and 
feasting. They are very dirty. A broad-chested and muscular people, 
with broad, strongly developed, good-natured, but rough features. Their 
glossy black hair ia cut close across the forehead, and the whole body is 
tattooed in small lines. They are very warlike, and are the Spartans 
among the Indians of North Brazil, as the Gweyeurm are of 
the south The women are very pleasing in their manners, their 
brightness and vivacity being unconscious and quite. distinct from forward- 
ness. The Mundrucus are noted for their honesty, There are many Tupi 
words: in their language, as well as many traits in their characters. which 
make it likely that they once belonged to that great family of tribes 
which, being split into hordes some centuries ago, seems to have spread 
over the whole of Brazil. The Mundrucu language, like the Twpi, is not 
harsh, and is pronounced with much modulation, The Mfundrucws do 
not believe in immortality. Southey's Brazil, iii; Wallace, p. 479; 
Martius, iii, p. 1205; Chundless, R.G.S.J., 1870; H. Smith, pp. 242, 262. 

Muwiches—A tribe of the river Hnuallaga, preached to between 1638 and 1685, 
Rodriguez ; Velasco ; Prince; Hervas, i, p. 262; Maw, p. 141. 
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Munijoses,—(.Prince.) 

Muparinas.—A tribe supposed to be extinct. Velaseo, 

Mures—aA populous tribe on the Amazons, who were very formidable to the 
Portuguese at the time of Ribeiro’s tour of inspection in 1775, and until 
they were vanquished hy the Miadruews, when they began to settle in the 
Portuguese villages. They use a bow 6 feet long, arrows and spears, and 
construct very good canoes, Their houses are grouped together in small 
villages, and scarcely ever consist of more than a roof supported, on poles, 
without walls. They live on fish, game, and fruit, and do not cultivate 
anything. They are partly civilised, and are met with at the mouths of 
the Rio Negro and Madeira, But in the interior and up the River Purus 
they still live in a perfectly savage state. They are « tall race with beards, 
and the hair of the head is slightly crisp and wavy. They used to go 
naked, but now they wear trousers and shirts, and the women lave 
petticoats, Each village has a Fushawd or chief, the succession being 
hereditary, but the chief has little power. The Mires trade with the 
Brazilians in sarsaparilla, turtle oil, and Brazil nuts, in exchange for cotton 
goods, knives, spear and arrow heads, Bates classes the Auras as the 
lowest and most debased of all the Amazonian tribes. Chandless says they 
are indolent, drunken, dishonest, and prone to acts of violence. Soudhey's 
Braz, iii, p. 723; Wallace, pp. 479 and 511; Bates, ii, p. 292; Murtins ; 
Gibbon, p. 306; Edwards, p. 132: Chaneleas, 

Muratos.—A branch of the Andoos preached to between 1727 and 1768, Sixty 
years ago they were very troublesome, pillaging and burning the villages of 
Santander and Andoa in September, 1856, They do not fight with bows 
and arrows, but with iron lances and a few muskets obtained from Ecuador, 
Ramondi makes them a branch of the Jeveras, Vilaseo: Raimond ; 
Sotomayor ; Commercio de Lima, 

Afwres,—A branch of the Moxos, 

Murganos.—A branch of the Zaparos, 

Muriates—A tribe of the River Putumayu, Directly their children are born they 
hide them in the depths of the forests, that the moonlight may not cause 
them any harm, Martius; Von Spix, iii, p. 1186, 

Afuaqwimas,—A branch of the Urarinas, 

Musis—See Moxos. 

Mutayes,—A tribe whose feet are shipped with the toes pointing aft, 
p. 119. 

AMutuaniz.—A tribe of the River Puruz. Acwia, p. 107. 

Naguegtgequelees—A branch of the Abipones. 

Nambiquares—A hostile tribe near the head waters of the River Tapajos, 
Chanulless, . 

Nenervas.—A branch of the Campas, 

Napeanos—A branch of the Fameos, 
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Neaperas,— (Prince.) 

Nepotoas.—aA branch of the Sinetgetes. 

Nasengoras—A branch of the .Jeveros, on the Morona, Very sanguinary. 

Natovoi.—See Tobirs. 

Naues—aA tribe of the upper Jurna. Fates, i, p. 379. 

Newnes—A tribe of the River Jutay, marked on Fritz's map (1707) between the 
Ucayali and Yavari. .Acwdia, p, 99, 

Naxames.—{ Prince.) 

Nayros—A branch of the Moros, Prince. 

Nequas.—A branch of the Aqurices, 

Neocayoa—A branch of the Eneabellacdos, 

Nepas—A. branch of the Simigars, 

Nerecumues—A branch of the £gwites. 

Nrchnama—A branch of the Compas, 

Nevea—A branch of the Arijiras. 

Nienqahibas or Niengahwras—Martins mentions them as living on the island of 
Marajo. They ave called the Jyara Udrax or canoe men. Bates says they 
were formerly on the River Para. Afartivs ; Bates, 

Ninanas,—aA tribe on the tributaries of the Napo. Portillo. 

Noctenes.—Same as Matesruayyos, 

Nompomnis— Prince.) 

Norris —aA branch of the Moxos, 

Nugamus—<A branch of the #apayrns, 

Nushinos.—A branch of the Zaparos. 

Oaiapis—A tribe of the Juri, tributary of the Guaratubard. Martius ; Penne. 

Oas.—A branch of the Simigaes, on the banks of the Napo, 

Orofes—Same as Mataquayos. 

Ocoronos,—A branch of the Morus, Prince. 

Oiavos,—A tribe of the Rivers Majari and Parima. 

Oireagi Tapwitjes.—See Jurca. 

Ojotaca—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozano, 

Omagens, (anaes, or Combehbos.—Orellana mentions a chief named Aomeagua or 
Machiparo near the mouth of the Putumayu River. The fabulons stories 
respecting the wealth of the Omayuas led to several expeditions in quest. of 
them, the most famous of which were those of George of Spires in 1536 and 
of Philip von Huten in L541, both from Venezuela, and of Pedro de Ursus 
in 1560, Huten is related to have seen the city of the Omens from a 
distance, in the centre of which were the palace of Queriea, the chief of the 
tribe, and a temple containing many idols. His guides added that farther 
on there were other cities, larger and richer than the one they saw. The 
Omeiuas defeated Huten and forced him to retreat. In 1645 the Jesuit 
missionaries arrived in their country, on the banks of the River Marajion. 
Velasco says that the Omaguas are the Phrenicians of the river, for their 
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dexterity in navigating, that they are the most noble of all the tribes, 
that their language is the sweetest and most copious, and that these 
facts indicate that they are the remains of some great monarchy which 
existed in ancient times. After eight years of hard work Father Cujia 
succeeded in collecting them into villages. In 1687 Father Fritz came 
amongst them and established forty villages. He is known as the “ Apostle 
of the Omeguas.” Father Michael lived with them from 1726 to 1755. 
San Jouchim de Omaguas, a village of the Marafion, was the residence of 
the Vice-Superior of the Missions. The Portuguese carried on hostilities 
noainst these mission villages and took many Gmoguwas away for slaves. 
From these Indians the Portuguese first obtained the caoutchouc or india- 
rubber, In the Tupi language the Omaquex are called Cambebas which, 
equally with Oneguas, signifies “flat heads.” Condamine says that of all 
the savages who inhabit the banks of the Maraiion the Omaguas are the 
most civilised, notwithstanding their strange custom of flattening their 
heads, The Ouvidor Ribeiro in his official tour in 1774 came to the village 
of Olivenga on the Marafion, 15 leagues below Tabatinga, where he found 
the chief remnant of the GQuaywes, They were fairer and better shaped 
than the other Indians, and were considered to be the most civilised and 
intelligent of the tribes. They had then abandoned the practice of flattening 
their heads. Ina Report of one of the Viceroys of Peru (1796) it is stated 
that the Omaguea women tamed small monkeys for pets, and that the men 
wear beautiful head dresses of feathers, The Onutguaz appeared to 
Lieutenant Maw (1827) to be more active and intelligent than the other 
Indians, and their huts were cleaner. Lieutenant Smyth considered them a 
finer race than any he had hitherto seen, Herndon gives the population of 
San Joachim de Omagua, in 1852, at 262 souls. 

Von Spix, who calls them by their Portuguese name of Cambebas, says 
that they are very good-natured and honest, and that their language has 
many Tt words in it. Like many other Amazonian tribes the Omaguas 
have # custom of proving the fortitude of their youths by scourging them, 
and of their maidens by hanging them up in a net and smoking them. 
After a death the family shut themselves up for « month with continued 
howling, and their neighbours feed them. The dead are buried in large 
eurthen jars beneath the floors of their huts, Martius and Spruce consider 
the Omajuas to be a branch of the Twpis, They are still numerous and 
powerful towards the head waters of the Japura and Unupés, though much 
diminished in the villages on the main stream of the Amazons. The 
Omaguas discovered the use of “caueho" or india-rubber in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, though it was not made known in Europe, by 
Condamine, until 1740. Piedrahita Hist, Gen, : Fray Simon, Nat, His. i 
Orellann, p. 27; Acwiia, p. 48; Velasco, iii, p. 197: Condamine. v1 
Southey's Brazil, tit; Maw, p. 185; Smyth, 
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Spin und Martius, ili, p. 1187; Mem. de los Vireyes; Latham, po 507; 
_ Fervas, i, p. 265 ; Spruce’s notes. 

Opoteris—A tribe near the foot of the Andes in the Paucartambo Montafa, 
conquered by the Inca Tupac Yupanqni. Now extinct, or with a different 
name, Sarmiento, p. 192. 

Oreyuatus—aA tribe on the south side of the Amazons, below the mouth of the 
Madeira, -Aewia, p. 117. 

Ovejones or Cotos.—A tribe on the left bank of the Lower Napo, near its mouth, 
so called from the practice of inserting a stick into the lobes of their ears, 
They are also met with on the Putumayu. The physiognomy of the men 
is described as repulsive, with broad face, high cheek bones, thick lips, flat 
nose, a low retreating forehead, and long coarse hair. They smear their 
bodies with achiofe, Their ears are sometimes stretched until they reach 
the shoulders. The women are talkative and merry, and appear healthier 
than the men. The Orgours go naked. They are very fierce. Their huts 
are closed in on every side, no door, entry being effected by raising the 
thatch. They use large stone hatchets for felling trees, and prepare poison 
for arrows, They trade in hammocks, poisons, and provisions. Their 
language is nasal, guttural, and spoken with great velocity,  li//mvicencio ; 
Raimondi; Simson, RGSS.; Tyler, RGSS. ; Portillo. 

Orelhiulos—See Aroaguis, 

Oritos.—A tribe of the Napo, below the mouth of the Aguarico, Villawicencio. 

Ormigas,—( Prince) 

Orouiptanas.—See Caraiuyanas. 

Orumendos.—A tribe of the Padauari. Penna, 

Orystinesix—aA branch of the Muniches, 

Otlomacas.—{ Prince.) 

Olugquis—( Prine.) 

Olnres.—( Prince.) 

Ozuanas.—A tribe of the River Jutay. dewiia, p. 99. 

Poews—A wandering tribe on the Solimoens, Martius, 

Pacabarue—aA branch of the Aforos, Prince. 

Paeaqueras—A branch of the Moxos, the same as the Jacaherue They live to the 
north of the Arwonas, from the Beni to the Madre de Dios, on both sides 
of the river, They were once numerous, They thrust a feather through 
the septum of the nose, and wear the eye teeth of alligators in their ears. 
Their complexion is white, and the women are beautiful. Their movements 
and conversation are rapid. They count by closing their hands, and as 
each finger is opened they say nafa. When the fingers are finished they 
say evhesa. Then they go to the toes, They are cultivators and are docile. 
Dr. Heath collected a vocabulary of their language Heenke; Heath; 
Church; Armentia, p, 42; Larrabwre ; Chervin, i, p. 51. 
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Pacojas or Pacavos—A tribe of the River Pacaxa in Acufia's time. Martius 
mentions them as inhabiting the mainland opposite the island of Marajo, 
and as being Jgara-udras, or canoe men. Acwia, p, 130; Martius, 

Pacajazes.—<A tribe on the Pacajaz. Martins 

Pacanabas.—A branch of the Moxos. Prince. 

Pachictas—A branch of the Manamabobos, Velaseo. 

Pacimonaris.—A Wranch of the Barrés. 

Pacunas,—Formerly on the Rivers Icabo and Fonte Boa, but perhaps no longer to 
be found there. Martins ; Penna. 

Pacurys.—See Bacurys, 

Paiconecas.—A branch of the Chiguitos. Prince has Paiconas. 

Paigniza—See Mundrnens. 

Palanchavras.—A tribe at the head waters of the Morona. 

Palpumas—aA tribe of the River Jurva. Penna, 

Pamainos.—In Capaulican. Frans ; Prince. 

Pambadequez—A tribe of the Marafion preached to between 1638 and 1683. 
Rodrigues. 

Pamenuas.—A tribe of the Rivers Japura and Uaupés. Penna. 

Pammarys—A tribe of the River Purus, a branch of the old tribe of Purupurus, 
the name of which is now extinct. A very peaceful tribe, good humoured, 
and famed for singing, but often afflicted with a skin disease They plant 
bananas and manioc, but are essentially a waterside people, good at 
shooting fish or turtle with arrows, but unskilled at shooting upwards, 
Chandless saw more than sixty canoes floating down the river, each with 
4 womon steering and a man standing like a statue in the bow. In the 
dry season they live in huts of palm leaf mats on the sand-banks. In time 
of floods they retire to the lakes, and make their mat huts on rafts, moored 
in the middle to avoid mosquitoes, Each family lives in a separate hut on 
its own raft, They work at making india-rubber. Polak gives fifty words 
in their language, and Chandless sixteen. Polak: ; Chandless, R.GST. 

Pane.—Language spoken by Contos, Cuntnisas, Setebos, 7, arapotos, Remos. 

Panas.—A tribe of the Huallaga, Ucayali, and Marafion. In 1670 Father Lucero 
collected some of them into the village of Santiago de Ia Laguna near the 
mouth of the Huallaga. In 1830 they joined the mission of Sarayacn on 
the Ucayali, At Sarayacu they wear a short Jamper, which reaches down 
to the waistband of the trousers, dyed red and blue. Both sexes are very 
much addicted to drink. Smyth and Castelnau say that the Panas of 

Sarayacu belong to the tribe of Setelos. When Smyth was at Sarayacu the 

population amounted to 2,000. The canoes of the Panas are 30 or 40 feet 

long and 3 to 5 feet wide. Their manners are frank and natural, showing 
without any disguise their affection or dislike, their pleasure or anger. 

They have an easy, courteous bearing, and seem to consider themselves on 

perfect equality with everybody. In. the 18th century a missionary among 
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the nas alleged that he found manuscripts written on a kind of paper 
made of plantain leaves, containing, according to the statements of the 
Indians, a history of events in the days of their ancestors, Most of the 
tribes of the Ucayali talk what is called the Pana language. Rivero Antiq. 
Per., p. 102; Smyth, p. 213; Castelnau, iv, p. 378; Raimondi; Penna. 

Panajoris—A branch of the Simiyacs. 

Pananis—aA branch of the Chiquitos, 

Panataqvas—A tribe of the Huallaga, visited by Father Lugando in 1631. 
Mercurio Pernano. 

Panchis.—( Prince.) 

Pangpous— Prince.) 

Papaquas.—A tribe of the Marafion preached to between 1683 and 1727. Velasco. 

Papunanas—See leannas, 

Parahacas.—( Prince.) 

Parahus.—A tribe of the River Jurua. Penna. 

Paranapuras—A branch of the Chayavitos preached to between 1638 and 16853. 
Rodrigues. 

Paraquis—aA tribe of the Rio Negro, now extinct. Martius. 

Pararavatse.—A tribe near the Tapajos, which has an annual war with the 
Mundrucus. Chandless, 

Purasicas.—{ Prince) 

Pavratoas.—aA branch of the Eneabellados, Velasco, 

Paravamas,—A tribe of the Japuru, Penna, 

Parananos or Pauravillanos—A tribe on the lower part of the course of the Rio 
Branco, Martius; Penna, 

Parentintins—A_ tribe on the Madeira, and at the sources of the Canumé. 
Martius; Penna; H. Smith. 

Parceis—A tribe near the sources of the River Tapajos. They are indolent and 
inoffensive, and their trade with Diamantino consists chiefly in the sale of 
sieves, Chiwndleas, 

Pariamas.—A tribe of the Beni, Armentia. 

Parianas,—A tribe of the Tocantins. Penna, 

Pariqnis.—A tribe of the Rivers Uatuma and Yaapiri. Penna, 

Parranos—aA branch of the Yameos preached to between 1727 and 1768. Velasco. 

Pases—Once the most numerous tribe on the River Japura. They believe the 
sun to be stationary and that the earth moves. They call rivers the great 
blood vessels of the earth, and small streams its veins. They pay great 
respect to their conjurers. Their dead are buried in cireular graves. The 
pleasing figures and slight features of the Pass confirm the report that 
they are the most beautiful Indians of this region, Their white colour and 
tine build distinguish them from their neighbours. Their hands and feet 
are smaller, their necks longer, and their appearance more resembles the 
Caucasian type. Their features are agreeable, and their women are some- 
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times beautiful, The men have no beards, The eyes are more open, finer, 
and farther from each other than is the case with other Indians, the nose 
finely formed and arched. They have a tattooed mark under the eyes and 
continuing along the face to the chin, The men cut their hair close, but 
the women wear it long. The Passes are very clean, The women usually 
wear a shirt with short sleeves, and the men a kind of cloak. They are 
clever, gentle, open, peaceful and industrious. Martius says they inter- 
marry very much among relations. They are now nearly extinct, Bates 
saya they are the noblest of the Amazonian tribes, Vou Spi, iii, p. 1186; 
Martius, iii, p. 1201; Southey's Brazil, iti, p. 722; Bates, ii, p. 194; Stimson, 
p. 574; Penne. 

Pastazas—A branch of the Jererca, 

Pastivas—A tribe of the Marafion preached to between 1727 and 1768. Velasen. 

Paunacas—{ Prince.) 

Pautes—A branch of the Jeveros. Villawicencio, 

Paveianes—A small tribe on the Rio Branco, Aortius. 

Pawas, Pebas, or Pevas—aA Wranch of the Andoas preached to between 1727 and 
1768, They are met with between the Rivers Napo and Putumayu, and 

inhabit the villages of Pebas and Loreto. Velaseo; Villavioencio's map; 
Raimond ; Anonime, p. $66, 

Pavianas or Payonas.—A tribe of the River Iga, Martina, 

Paxianas.—A tribe of the Rio Branco, Penna, 

Payaquas—aA tribe near the mouth of the Napo, Hereaa, i, p, 186; Pillaricencio, 

Payensoa,—{ Princes.) 

Paychahwas,—( Prince.) 

Pebas.—See Pavas, 

Pechuyoa—aA branch of the Moro Prince, 

Pelados—aA tribe of the Huallaga preached to between 1683 and 1727. They are 
marked on Fritz’s map (1707) between the Rivers Ucayali and Yaravi. 
Pedro Bohorques, whe declared himself Inca in 1659, lived among the 
Pelados wotil 1665, believing the fabulous empire of the Gran Paytiti to be 
near the mouth of the Huallaga. The Pelados were possibly the same as 
the Jifites, but Spruce, who investigated the subject.on the spot, could not 
identify them with any existing tribe. Fritzs map; Velasu; Spruce’s 
notes, 

Penogquicas.—{ Prince.) 

Pequeyas—A branch of the £neabellaidos preached to between 1727 and 1768, 
Velasco. 

Pequibas—A. branch of the Chigwitos, 

Pequicas—{ Prince.) 

Periate.—<A tribe of the River Japura. Prana, 

Pichabos,—{ Prince) 

Pienamas.—See Jumanas, 
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Pileosones,—A fierce and hostile tribe in the forests to the north of Vilcapampa. 
Only mentioned by Ocampo in 1571. Ocampo, p. 237. 

Pinchesx—A branch of the Andoas, preached to between 1683 and 1727. They are 
inet with between the Tigre and Pastasa. Velasco; Villaviencia ; Anoninw, 
p. $65, 

Pindoa—A Weaneh of the Jeveros, Pilfarineneto, 

Pitios Prince.) 

Piovveasx—A branch of the Chiguitos, — Prince, 

Piojes.—A tribe of the Aguarico and Napo, alao met with on the Putumayu, They 
are profuse drinkers of the yoco, an infusion of the bark of a liana, which 
causes vomiting. Their language is harsh, Stimson ; Portillo, 

Piras—See Uaupés. 

Pira-Pereiras.—" Fish Indians,” see Mawhés. 

Piriquites—A tribe of the River Tapajos, Martius. 

Pirros, Chuntaquirvs, or Simirinches.—A tribe of the Ucayali, preached to between 
1683 and 1727. The name Chunta Quirw is derived from the two Quichua 
words Chonta (a palm) and Quirw (tooth), from their habit of dyeing their 
teeth black with the root of the chonta palm. They are marked on Fritz's 
map (1707) on the east side of the Ucayali. Velasco says that they are 
descended from Inca Indians. They wander from place to place in canoes, 
and are good boatmen and fishermen. They are employed by traders to 
collect sarsaparilla, and to make oil from the fat of the manati. They 
navigate nearly the whole length of the Ucayali, and trade with the Antis 
within a comparatively short distance of Cuzco. Their chief resort is 
Santiago de los Pirros, at the junction of the Rivers Tambo (Apurimac) and 
Vileamayu. They wear a cotton frock of a black colour called cuama, The 
Pirros ave the most intelligent, handsome and brave of all the tribes on the 
Ucayali. Fritz's map; Velasco ; Smyth ; Castelnau ; Girbal MS. ; Raimond. 

Pinms—A tribe of the River Isanna, Penna. 

Pizocas— Prine.) 

Pochetys,—A tribe on the River Tocantins, said to be cannibals, Martina. 

Poranwis—See Carabuyanes, 

Pogiaoous.—A branch of the Chiquites. 

Pomeris—Indians of the Porus and Aquiry. Prince, p. 81. 

Poramonas,— Prince.) 

Potorerax—{ Prince.) 

Pucapacuris—{ Prince.) 

Puchaeos-—A tribe on the Juina, tributary of the Tocantins, Martius. 

Poinaws or Mapiarus—A tribe in centre of the northern part of the Pampa del 
Sacramento. ‘They are not numerous, and are rarely seen by the mission 
Indians. Smyth, p. 235. 

Pumacaas.—A tribe of the Jurua, Penna, 

Pumuccanas—( Prine.) 
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Punazioas.— Prince.) 

_ Puwnouys—A tribe on the south side of the Amazons, below the mouth of the 
Madeira, Aewile, p. 117. 

Puntagicas—A branch of the Chiguitos, 

Pupunha Tapwiijas—See Vatnwnas, 

Purenwmas.—aA tribe of the River Japura. Penna. 

Purv-purus—aA tribe of the River Purus, from sixteen to thirty days’ voyage up. 
Chandless found that the name was extinct in 1865. They are almost all 
aiflicted with a peculiar disease, The body is spotted with white and 
brown patches of irregular size and shape. “Rio dos Purus,” means river 
of the spotted ones. Men and women go perfectly naked. Their huts are 
very small and of the rudest construction. Their canoes are flat-bottomed, 
with upright sides, mere oblong boxes, quite unlike those of any other 
Indians. They use neither the blow-cane nor bows and arrows, but have an 
instrument called the palheta, a piece of wood with a projection at the end 
to secure the base of a dart, the middle of which is held, with the handle 
of the pelheta in the hand, and thus thrown, They have surprising 
dexterity in the use of this weapon, and readily kill game and fish with it, 
They make earthen pans for cooking. In the wet season, when the beaches 
are flooded, they make rafts of the trunks of trees bound together with 
creepers, and erect their huts upon them, thus living until the water 
subsides again, Their skin diseases perhaps arise from their habit of 
sleeping naked on the sands, without hammocks. They are probably now 
represented by the tribe called Pammarys. Spix und Martins, iii, p 1174; 
Costednan; Wallace, p. 514; Chanalless, 

Putiumayus.—A general name for the tribes of that river, 

Quajajox—A tribe of the Arinos, a tributary of the Tocantins, Afertiue, 

Quariteres—A tribe between the River Jamary and the hills of Gapere, 

Quaruares—A. tribe between the Xingu and Tocantins, Mertiies. 

Quatansis—See Cataucia, Aewie, p. 107. 

Quererus.—See Caorabmyanaa, 

Quenanacax—A tribe of the River Jurua. Penne, 

Quihvanas—A tribe of the River Jurna. Penna, 

Quiiquiles—A branch of the Chiquitos, 

Quidguideanas,— Prince.) 

Quiennas.—A tribe of the Rio Negro. Wallace, 

Quilivitas—Supposed to be extinct in Velasco's time, Veleaen, 

Quiinaws.—A tribe on the south side of the Amazon, below the mouth of the Madeira, 
Aenfia, p. 117, 

Quimecas, Quimomeras,—Branches of the Chiguitas, 

Quinans.—A tribe on the south side of the Amazons, below the mouth of 
Madeira, Acwia, p, 117, 

Quinarupianas,—See Carabuyanas, 
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Quinencs—A branch of the Huitotos, Hardeninory. 

Quingnanes,—{ Prince.) 

Quinheos,—A tribe of the River Uraricoera. Peni. 

Quirivinas—A branch of the Anddoas. 

Quitagiers—A branch of the Chigmitos, 

Rarigqoarais—A branch of the great Tupi nation. Hervas, i, p. 149. 

Remos.—A tribe of the River Ucayali, considered by Velasco to be w branch of the 
Compas, They are a numerous and courageous people, and occupy a large 
tract of inland country, seldom coming down to the river, They are very 
fierce, and wage war upon all strangers. They are fair, their faces rounder 
than those of the other tribes of the Ucayali, their eyes like Chinese, and 
their stature very short. Velasco ; Smyth ; Raimond, 

Rentua—{ Prince.) 

Resigeros—A branch of the Hiuitotos. Hardenbwry, 

Rimachumas—A branch of the Maynas, Velaseo. 

Roamaynax—A tribe of the River Pastasa, preached to between 1638 atl 
1683. They are marked on Fritz’s map between the Pastasa and Tigre. 
Villavicencio places them between the Morena and Pastasa, Frits's map ; 
Velawo ; Rodriquez ; Villavicencio. 7 

Roanifias—( Prince.) 

Rotoronnos—A branch of the Jozxos. 

Ruanababas.—A branch of the Camaros, 

Rucahecs—aA branch of the Abipones. 

Rumos.—A tribe of the River Napo. Acuiia, p. 94. 

Ruonaguas—{ Prince.) On the upper Ucayali, 

Sabainas—( Prince.) 

Sacopes,—A race of cannibals. Martius, 

Ssindarus.—A tribe of the River Jurna. Pewna, 

Sapares—a tribe of the River Mucajahis. Penna, 

Suparos,—See Zaparos, 

Saparnnas—A tribe of the River Beni. Armentia; Prince. 

Sapis.—A branch of the Moxos, Prince, 

Sapihoeonas.—( Prince.) 

Sarabecas,—A branch of the Chiguatos. 

Sayéx—A tribe on the Rio Negro, now nearly extinct, Aarti, 

Sarus—A tribe of the River Madeira, Penna. 

Surmmas.—A tribe between the Jamary and Tapajos. Martins. 

Satiboanns—{ Prince.) 

Saucas— Prince.) 

Saucanes—See Mawhes. 

Sedahis.—A tribe of the Uatumi. Penna. 

Sencix—A hold, warlike and generous tribe of the Ucayali, inhabiting a hilly 
country north-east of Sarayacu. They are on friendly terms with the . 
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Indians of the missions, though not converted themselves. Father Plaza 
was well received by them, and he described them as the greatest warriors 
of the Ucayali. They have bows and arrows, lances, clubs, and hows, The 
latter is a short spear pointed at one end, the other being in the shape 
of a club with stag's antlers fixed down the sides. They cultivate the soil 
and are very industrious. Those who are idle are killed as useless members 
of society. They have knowledge of the properties of medicinal herbs, and 
apply them with skill and success. They wear ornaments on the nose, ears, 
neck, and arms. They use canoes, and live on fish during the dry season, 
Merewrio Peruano, No. 381; Smyth, p. 225. 

Sefiox—A tribe of the River Napo. Acuwiia, p. 04, 

Sepaunabas.—A branch of the Campus. Velasco, 

Serecumds.—A_ tribe of the River Uatumi. Penne. 

Setebos—aA tribe of the Ucayali living north of the Cushibos, Since 1651 the 
Franciscans have occasionally visited them, but have generally been killed. 
Father Girbal, when he founded Sarayacu in 1792, induced some of them 
to settle there, They are now said to be quiet, tractable, and well disposed 
towards the missions, They trade up and down the Ucayali im canoes. 
They wear a cotton robe of copper colour, called cusma, The Setebos speak 
the Pana language. Girbal MS.; Smyth; Herndon; Mercurio Peruano; if 

: Raimondi. 

Senbihis—A tribe of the River Japura, Penna. 

Shensives;—On the banks of the Yanayacu. Sotomayor. 

Shipibos, Sipivios, or Supebox—aA tribe of the Ucayali, coupled with the Setehos, by 
Smyth and Herndon. The Franciscans visited them from time to time 
since 1651. In 1756 they routed and almost destroyed the Setebos in a 
bloody battle, In 1764 the Franciscans brought about a reconciliation 
between the two tribes. In the same year the Shipibos were collected into 
a village on the River Pisqui by Father Fresneda, but in 1767 all the 
missionaries were killed, After that fatal event Father Girbal was the first 
who visited them in 1790. They are reported to be wonderfully weather- 
wise. They have very rough skins, caused by mosquito bites. The Shipibos 
speak the Pana language. Merewrio Peruano, No, 61; Afem, ile low Vireyes, 
vi, p. 139; Smyth; Sale, p. 182; Herndon: Sotomayor ; Ratmondi 
Larrainvre. 

Shiripunas.—A branch of the Zaparox, 

Shumenas—aA tribe of the Tocantins. Mates, il, p. 241. 

Silneas.—A branch of the Chiquitos. 

Siguiyas—A tribe of the Araganatuba, lewha, p, 105. 

Simerrones.—A branch of the Maynas. 

Simigaes or Gaea—A group of tribes living on the banks of the Curaray and Tigre, 
They were preached to between 1638 and 1727, The remnant of them ig 
now gathered into the small village of Andoas, near the confluence of the 
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Pastasa and Bobonaza. ‘There are some wild people of this group. At one 
time they spoke in sixteen dialects, Frifs's map ; Velasco; Villavicencio ; 

Spruce's notes, 

Simirinehes—See Pirros, 

Sinabua—A branch of the Moros, Prinve, p. $1. 

Sinchictua—A branch of the Zaparos. 

Singaevehseas,— Another name for the Jf weales, Anonime, p. 367, 

Sirineyris—See Chunchos, 

Strtonos.—See Giuareyyos. 

Siroas—A tribe between the sources of the Rivers Apapuris and Cayairy, western 
branches of the Uaupds. Afartins. 

Siusys—A tribe of the River Isanna. Penne, 

Soboyybos.—4 Prince.) | 

Solimoens or Yurimawex—A tribe of the Amazons, formerly powerful, from which 
the Portuguese gave the name of the river. 

Spwiias— Prince.) 

Suariranas—The same as the Sofimoens. Once it was a tribe of the Rivers Tefft 
and Coari, and extending all along the main stream of the Amazons from Barra 
to Peru, but now extinct. In 1788 Ribeira reported that the chief remains 
of this once numerous tribe were eettled at the mouth of the Coart. 
Southey’s Brazil, iii; Ribeiva. | 

Surhichix.—A tribe believed to be already extinct in the time of Velasco. Velasco. 

Suchimanis—A branch of the Chuuchos. - 

Sucumbiox—A tribe to the'eastward of Cuzeo, Velasro. 

Swinirinehes—In the Report of the Viceroy Gil Tabonda: Mew. de lox Vireyes ; 


_———- Prince, p. 78. 
\Suoriranas.—A. tribe of the Tapajos named after a palm-tree called saowart, 
Mortis, 


Supinus—aA branch of the Zaparos, 

Suriguas,—Cherein, ipol 

Tabalosos,—A branch of the Jeveron Rodrigues, 

Tabolas—A branch of the Juris. 

Tabucax—A branch of the Chiguitos. 

Tacanes:—A tribe inhabiting the banks of the River Mapiri ani those of the lower 
part of the Madre de Dios, They live exclusively on the river hanks, and 
are met with at Guanay, Their food is fish and monkeys. They are clever 
in making woven atticles from cotton, Dr. Heath made a vocabulary of 
their language. D'Orligny, iii, p. 364; Heath; D. Forkes ; Armentia ; 
Church (Geog. May., April, 1877); Ballesteros ; Prince ; Chervin, i, p. 50. 

Tucanhopes—aA tribe of the Xinga River. Martins. 

Tacus.—A tribe of the Rio Bronco, Penna, . 

Tocuhunos-—A tribe between the Rivers Tacuhuno and Tocantins, Martive, 

Taewnas.—See Tiewnies, 
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Tagaris—aA tribe of the River Nhamundsa. Penna, 

Taguacvas—A branch of the Manameabohos, 

Taqguaus—A tribe on the river up which the race of Amazons is said to live, 
Aeniia, p. 122, 

Temas.—A tribe of the River Napo,a branch of the Agwericos, —Aeiiia, p. 94; 
Velasto, 

Tumares—A tribe on the River Jurua, Martins, 

Tonoenos or Temuanas—A tribe of the River Teffé and at Ega. Southey's Brazil, 

iii; Mortiws; Penna, 

Tonopicas or T enipicn.— Prince.) A branch of the (Chigiitos, 

Taox—A branch of the Chiguitoa, 

Tupacuas—A tribe on the mountainous eastern side of the Tocantins, Martins, 

Tapievras.—A branch of the Manos. 

Topajosos—aA tribe of the Tapajos. Aewia, p. 121; Martius. 

Topontouas,—A hostile tribe near the head waters of the Tapajos. They reject all 
attempts at intercourse. Churnuiless, 

Taperancs,—A. tribe of the Jurua and Jutay Rivers. Martius. 

Tupiearis—aA tribe of the River Mucajahi. Penna, ~ 

Tiprictes. 4 Prince); Chervin, i, p. 102. Same type as Chirthwanas, 

Topirepis.—a tribe on the western side of the Araguay. Martius. 

Tapuenracas—aA branch of the Chigwitos, 

Taytraz—See Coupés, 

Tapurieas,—( Prince.) 

Tepryns—a tribe of the River Pacaxa, Acne, p. 130, 

Turianas.—See Unupeés. 

Terenas —A tribe of the Rio Negro which peopled Barra. The first Portuguese 
settlement on the Rio Negro was formed of these Indians in 1669. 
Murtius ; Penne ; Spruce’s notes, 

Tasiax—A branch of the Campas, 

Toswias—See Monies. 

Tatva—See Vaupes and Miuwhes. | 

Taumaces—A branch of the Chijnifos. qi | 

Tavnies—A tribe of the Gran Chacu, Jozano, . 

Tayassn—Tapuiijas.—aA tribe at the sources of the Apapuris. Martius. 

Toniminwas—See Cirupés, ; 

Tequetes—A branch of the Chanipies, 

Terarus.—A tribe of the Araganatuba, Acwiia, p. 105. 

Terecumox,—A tribe between the Rivers Uatuma and Anavilhana. Martie, 

Tiaris—A tribe of the River Purns, Mirtius. 

Tinssa—See (innpes, 

Tialinagues.—( Prine.) ° 

Tibois—A branch of the Afters, Prince. 

Ticwnos, Tocunes or Jumanos—aA tribe of the Maration, neighbours of the Omutguas, 
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preached to between 1683 and 1727. They people Tabatinga, the frontier 
Brazilian post on the Marafion, and San Paulo de Olivenga, They go naked 
and have a tatooed oval round their mouths, which the men wear broader 
than the women, also lines from the corners of the mouth to the ears. They 
believe in a good and an evil spirit named Nanulon and Locazy. They fear 
the evil epirit, and believe of the good one that, after death, he appears to 
eat fruit with the departed and takes them to his home, Their dead bodies 
are arranged with the extremities placed together, and the face towards the 
rising sun, with broken weapons and fruit placed in the bosom. They are 
then buried in great earthen jers, and the ceremony is concluded by a 
drinking festival. Wives are obtained by a present to the parents, As soon 
as a child can sit up, it is sprinkled with a decoction from certain leaves, 
and receives the name of one of its forefathers. 

Next to the Poses and Juris, the Ticwnas are the best-formed Indians 
of this region, They are not so well built as the former, though more 
elender than most of the tribes. Their faces are round, nose thin and sharp, 
and expression generally good-humoured and gentle. Their disposition is 
open and honest. They are darker than most of the Indians of the 
Marafion and beardless) They adorn their necks with strings of jaguars’ 
and monkeys’ teeth, and their arms with feathers. One of their occupations 
is the preparation of poison. dewha,p, 96; Castelnaw ; Velasco ; Herndon ; 
Fon Spire, ili, p. 1182; Bates, ii, p. 395; Mortins, ii, p. 1206; Raimondi ; 
Simson, p. S74. 

Ticuneria—{ Prince, p. $1.) 

Tijucos—See Capes. 

Tillingos—( Prince.) 

Timineres—A branch of the Chagueites, 

Tingunesez—A tribe of the Huallaga, preached to by Father Lugando in 1651, 
Possibly identical with the Cholones. Mercurio Perunno ; Velasco, 

Tipunas—A tribe of the River Jutay. lewiia, p. 99. 

Tiputinis—A branch of the Jeveros according to Velusco, but Villavicencio places 
them under the Zapawros, They were visited by missionaries from 1727 to 
1768. 

Titenes—(Princ.) Velosio ; Villavicencto, 

Tivilos—A branch of the Jeveros. 

Tiyubidas.—{ Prinee, p. 81.) 

Tobus.—A savage tribe of the Gran Chacu. On the banks of the Rivers Pilcomayu 
and Bermejo. The wood Tuba means “ opposite" in Guarani. The 
Spaniards were told by the Guaranis of people on the opposite side of the 
Paraguay or Tobei. They have a very low type of skull. They are 
exclusively hunters. Unable to count beyond five, Lozano ; Dobrishajfen ; 
Moreno; Pelleschi; Hervas, i, p. 176; Gibbon, p. 164; Graham Kerr ; 
Chervins, i, p, 129. 
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Tocanhopes.—A tribe near the River Xingu, in the country between the Pacojaz and 
the Guanapu. Martius. 
Tocantinos—A tribe at the mouth of the Tocantins. erras, i, p. 149; Martins, 
Timocotes.—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozano, p. 51. 
Topus.— Prince.) 
Toquedas.—A tribe of the River Jutay. Afartives ; Penna. 
Toquistencses—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lowno. 
Toras or Torazes.—A tribe formerly on the lower Madeira but not now heard of in 
that region. Martivs. 
Torenos—{ Prince, p, 81.) 
Torocoryes—{ Prince.) 
Toromonas.—A branch of the Chiguitos, along the Madre de Dios and Madidi, 
Church ; Armentia ; Prince, p, 81; Chervin, i, p. 50. 
Tracuds,—A wandering tribe of the Solimoens. Martins. 
Tremajorta—A branch of the Simaigaes. 
Trinas— Prince, p. 81.) . 
Tubacicas—A branch of the Chiquitos, Prince. 
Tucales—A tribe between the Rivers Tigre and Pastasa. Villavicencio's map. 
Tucanos—See Juris and Unupes. 
Tucujus.—A tribe of the River Tuere. Martine. 
Tucunderas—See Uaupés. 
Tucupis,—See Mucetenes, 
Tucuriys—A tribe on the south side of the Amazons. Aewiia, p. 100. 
Tuinamaynas—See Carabuyanas. 
Tulumayus.—A tribe on a tributary of the upper Huallaga. They were first 
visited by Father Lugando in 1631. Mercurio Peruano. 
Tumanas.— Prince.) 
Tumerores.—A tribe between the Rivers Jamary and San Simao, Martins. 
Tumbiras—A tribe of the Rivers Iga and Japura. Penna, 
Tumupacos.—{ Prince, p. 81.) 
Tunachos—A branch of the Chiquitos, 
Tupajaros,—A branch of the Tupis on the River Pani Martius, 
Tupis—A very extensive Brazilian stock. The word Tupi means “ Comrade,” 
They called all other, people Tapuyas or foreigners. The original Bite of the 
Tupi nation, in Sprace’s opinion, was on the River Amazons, and from its 
mouth they spread far south along the Brazilian coast. When pressed by 
the Portuguese they seem to have fallen back up the Amazon valleys to the 
very roots of the Andes. Thus the languages of the Omuguas, Cocomas, anid 
other Peruvian tribes prove them to be descended from the great Tupi 
stock. Martius gives the 7'uji nation a very wide range, from the Atlantic 
to the roots of the Andes, and from the River Amazons to Paraguay. Latham 
classes the Omaguas and T'upis as branches of the great Guarani stock, as 
also does Hervas. The“ Lingoa Geral,” or language which is the general 
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medium of communication between the Indians of the Amazons and the 
Portuguese, is a cormption of the Tupi language. In the Tupi there are 
terms, often very complicated, to express exact degrees of relationship 
through at least three generations, All the grandchildren of the same 
grandfather consider themselves as brothers and sisters. The first Tupi 
grammar and vocabulary were by Father Joseph Ancheta. Spruce wrote a 
complete upi grammar, ‘The descendants of the Tupi stock, on the shores 
of the lower Amazons and at Pari, have long been civilised, and the 
Portuguese corruptly call them Zapuyas. They are stout, short, and well 
made, ‘They learn all trades quickly and well, and are a quiet, good- 
natured, inoffensive people. They form the crews of the Para trading 
canoes. Martiua; Wallace, p. 478; Spruce's notes « Latham ; Hervas,i, p. 147. 

T'upigocis—A branch of the Tupinambas, Hervas, i, p. 149. 

Tupinambas—A powerful and numerous Brazilian tribe in former days. A branch 
of the great Tupi stock. They fled before the European invaders. In the 
time of Acufa some of them were settled on the great island ab the mouth 
of the Madeira, also on the lower Amazons, and River Pari, Many interest- 
ing particulars respecting their history and customs will be found in 
Southey'’s Brazil. ewia, p, 119. 

Tupitimés or Tiputinis a branch of the Zaparos. 

Turiquanas.—{ Prince.) 

Turnris—A tribe of the Rio Negro and Madeira. Martius ; Penna. 

Tuyuneris,—See Chunchos, 

Uatixenas—A small tribe on the Rio Branco, Martivs. 

Vaearankas—aA tribe of the River Jutay, Martius ; Penna. 

Uaenambeus—" Humming bird Indians.” A tribe on the lower part of the Japura. 
They much resemble the Curefus but are distinguished from other tribes by 
a small blue markon the upper lip. Their women always wear a small bark 
apron, Latham gives twenty-two of their words, and their language shows 
them to be of the same family as the Barrés. Latham, p. 488; Wallace, 
p. 510; Spruce's notes, 

Uniapanas—Name of a tribe. Martins. 

Ueinameys—A tribe far up the Purus on the left bank. Chandless. 

Uninumas—aA tribe of the Rivers Iea and Cauinari. They intermarry very much 
amongst relations, and Martius thinks this is a cause of degeneracy, He 
mentions six branches of the tribe, Afiriti—Tapuiijas, Pupunia—Tapuiijas, 
Asai—Tapwijas, Moira—Tapwijas, Javarete—Tapuiijes, Jacumi—Topuii- 
jas. Martius ; Bates, 

Uaiwrus—aA tribe of the Rio Branco. 

Vamenis—A tribe of the River Coari and on the upper Marafion. Probably extinct. 
Rileiro; Martius ; Penna. 

Uénanas—A tribe of the River Japura. Penna, 

Uanibas,—A tribe formerly on the Aniba, now extinct. Martina, 
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Vapicanas.—aA tribe of the Rio Branco. Penne. 

UVarancoacenes—aA, tribe formerly settled at Earoveiro, Afmrtivs, 

UVarapas.—A tribe of the Tapajos, Martius. 

Varayrangas.—" Red mev,.” A tribe so called. Afartius, 

Vareyeus—A tribe of the Rivers Jutay and Jurna, and also on the Amazon. To 
try the fortitude of their maidens they hang them up in a net to the roof of 
a hut, exposed to continual smoke where they fast as long as they can 
possibly bear it. ‘The youths are flogged for the same purpose. A youth 
must hunt and work for his bride to whom he is engaged from a child. 
They burn their dead, and bury the ashes in their huts. See Guaraicns. 
Spin wed Martins, iti, 1187-90, 

Uiupés—An extensive group of tribes, inhabiting the banks of the Vaupés, a tribu- 
tary of the Rio Negro. Two of them, the Piras and Corapancs, are men- 
tioned by Acniia, p. 105. The other branches of the Vaupés are as follows :— 
Queianas, Aneaas (pineapple), Arapassos (woodpeckers), BanAwias, Cubens 
(cannibals), Cohidias, Corocoros (green ibis), Cowas (wasp), T'weunderas (ant), 
Varacus, Dvsennas, Gis (axe), Ipecas (duck), Joconvis (trumpeter), Macuuas, 

_ Muewras (opossum), Piriatwrvs (fish’s mouth), Umetas, Vacarrax (herons), 
isos (net), Miritis (palm), Toiassus (pig), Toepures (tapira), Terianas, Tadwe 
(armadillos), Zenimbeicax (ashes), Jijucos (mud), Tcanos {tourans). 

They are tall, stout, and well-made. Hair jet black and straight, worn 
in a long tail down the back, often to the thighs; very little beard, skin a 
light glossy brown. They are an agricultural people, cultivating manioc, 
sigar-cane, yams, maize, tobacco, and camotes. Their weapons are bows and 
arrows, lances, clubs, and blow-canes. They are great fishermen. Many 
families live together in one house, a parallelogram, 115 feet long by 75, and 
25 feet high. The roof is supported on fine cylindrical columns, amooth and 
straight, formed of the trunks of trees. At the gable end there is a large 
doorway 8 feet high. The furniture consists of net hammocks, earthen pots, 
pitchers and baskets. Their canoes are all made of a single hollowed tree, 
often 40 feet long, paddles about 3 feet long with an oval blade, The men 
wear a cloth round the loins, but the women go quite naked, The men use 
many ornaments and a circlet of feathers round the head. A cylindrical 
white quartz stone is invariably carried on the breast as a charm, suspended 
by a chain of black seeds. The dead are buried inside the houses, Every 
house has its Twahend or chief, the office being hereditary. They have 
sorcerers Called ayes, but do not believe in a god. Some of the Ty pes 
trilies never intermarry amoug themeelves, but obtain wives from other 
kindred tribes ; and these inter-marrying tribes always remain at peace with 
each other. This is the case with the Tarianas and Tweenos, The inter- 
marrying Vaupés tribes are perhaps more industrious and agricultural than 
any other Amazonian people. 

The Vows derive their name from a little bird with a very glistening 
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forehead called Vavnpe or Aupe which makes its nest, and gets its living among 
aquatic plants. These Indians, when sweating freely, rub their faces with 
certain leaves which remove all impurities from the skin, and leave it 
smooth and shining. Hence the name Vawpés or “shining faces.” The 
modern names of the Uaupés tribes have chiefly been given them by their 
Portuguese and Tupi neighbours, from peculiarities in their persons and 
customs. Wallace, pp. 480-506. 

Vayupes—A tribe of the River Coari. Ribeiro ; Spruce's notes. 

Ubahins.—{ Che-iivas)—" Men of the forest.” Neighbours of the Sarumas, 

Ubisonecas.—{ Prince,) 

Ubi Tapniijas—See Juris. 

Veayalex—A branch of the Omaguas, Rodrigues, 

Uehucas—A tribe between the Rivers Tigre and Pastasa, Villavicencto's map. 

Velrytus.—See Juris. 

Vereuenas.—A tribe on the Isanna, a tributary of the Rio Negro. Ribeiro reported 
on them (1775) and Southey repeats some strange stories. 2tbeiro ; Southey, 
iii, p. 725, 

Ugerannaos.—A branch of the Chigquitos. 

Ugiaras.—A tribe of the Marafion, below the mouth of the Huallaga. Rodriquez. 


Ujaguas—A tribe of the River Iga, and settled in villages of the Ica and Rio 


Negro. Martius. 

Umanas—See Omaguas. A tribe of the River Japura,on the other side of the 
falls of the Arara-coara. They are said to be cannibals, Martins, 
iti, p. 1245. 

Ungumanas—aA branch of the Maynas. 

Uniabas.—{ Prince.) 

Unibuesas,—A tribe of the Ucayali visited by Father Lucero in 1681, and also by 
other missionaries between 1683 and 1727. Velasco, 

UViionox—A branch of the Ugiaras. Velasco. 

Unutis—{ Prince.) 

Upanas—A tribe on the east of the Morona, Villawicencio’s map. 

Upataninabis—A branch of the Pioros, Velasco. 

Uraricus,—A tribe of the River Aucruhi, Penna. 

Urerinas-—A tribe of the Pastasa, preached to between 1727 and 1768. Hervas, 
i, p. 262; Velasco ; Prince, p. 73. 

Urayaris,—A branch of the Carabuyanas, 

Vrinas—Constantly at war with the Omayuas, Edwards, p. 77. 

Orizsammas.—See Tumenas, 

Urubatingas—A tribe on the south side of the Amazon below the mouth of the 
Madeira. <Acwia, p. 117, 

Urubus or “ vulture Indians.” A tribe of the Jutay. Martius; Penna. 

Uspas—aA tribe already extinct in Velasco’s time. Velasco. 

Utunturas—( Prince, p. 81.) ; ae: 
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Uti Tupnitjas—See Mauhds. 

Uyapes—aA tribe of wild Indians north of the Mambares. Martivs. 
Varanainas—See Jumeanas, 

Velelas—aA tribe of the Gran Chacu. See Chimtpies. 

Veriponez—{ Prince, p. $1.) 


. Woieeyrues—A tribe of the Beni. Armentia. 
Yoenruhinas.—A tribe on the river of the same name. Lozano; Martins 
7 Xamas—aA tribe of the Teffé and Japura. Ribeiro; Penna. 
Naperus—A tribe of the River Mucajahi. Penna. 
Aiheros—See Jeveros. 
| NXimenas.—A tribe between the Rivera Putumayu and Japura who kill their first- 
horn children. They are esteemed for willing industry. They burn the 
bones of their dead, and mingle the ashes with their drink. Southey’ a 
Brazil, wi, p. 722; Wallace, p. 511. 
NXimhiuas or Ximboas.—A tribe on the west side of the Araguay. Martivs. 
NXubaras.—See Manhes, 
| NXiberesas.—A branch of the Chigiites. 
7 Yrtuhanesz—A branch of the Barré, between the Rivers Inabi and Maravia 
; tributaries of the Rio Negro. Martins; Spruce’s notes, 


“ Yahuyanos—aA branch of the Mwitotos. Hardenhury, 
_ Yaearigueras—aA tribe of the Putumayu. Acisfia, p. 99, 
Yaeucaracs—A tribe of the Rio Negro, Acuwia, p, 110. 
Yoquas—aA tribe on the Marafion and Putumayu, preached to between 1685 and 
| 1727. In 1852 they had a village below Omaguas, They form part of the / 
population of Loreto, Pebas, and other villages on the Amazons, Velasco 
Herndon, p. 226; Haimendi; Simaon, p. 574. 
Yaquenais—A tribe of the Araganatuba. Acwia, p. 105, 
Virmamadis.—( Prince.) 
FYomeos—aA tribe of the Marafion preached to between 1683 and 1727, On Frite's 
map between the Tigre anil Napo. Frits's map; Velasco; Penna: Hervas, 


i, p. 262; Prince. 
Yamiacas—A tribe on the Inambari, speaking the Pana language. Nordenshidlil. 
Yamoruas.—A tribe of the Aragunatuba, Acwila, p. 105, f 


Yanaiguas—Also called Sirionos, south of the Chiriguanas, Prince, p. ll; ra 
Chervin, i, p. 102. 
VYanasimis.—See Mafaris. 
Yapatiris, 
Yopuas—aA branch of the Eneabellados, 
Yaramas—( Prince.) 
Yerepos.—A branch of the Fameos. 
Yoribarus—See Coreafneyornes. 
Faroearicas—{ Prince.) 
“‘asheos—A branch of the Hncabellados, 
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Yasunis—A branch of the Zaperos. 

Yirvunas—aA tribe of the Japura. Penna. 

Yaudperys—A tribe of the river of that name, a tributary of the Rio Negro. 
They are reported to be savage and hostile. Lacerda, 

Yauarasz—aA tribe of the River Madeira, Jenna, 

Yequeyos—aA branch of the Putumayos. Velasco. 

¥etes—A branch of the Pudwmayos. Velasto. 

Yquveranis—a tribe of the Araganatuba, Aria, p. 106. 

Firtivetx—A branch of the Chiguitos. 

Vinirayares or Ibirijares—{* Wood man”) only one tribe known by this name, 
a branch of the Tupis, Afartins, 

Yauris—aA branch of the Simigues. 

Yoqutinonas,—{ Prince.) 

Yomos— Prince.) 

Vauitos—See [qurttos. 

Feeaysinges.— Oeampo, p. 256. 

Yubumones.—{ Prince.) 

Fueunas—A tribe living some distance up the Japura. The chief lives in 
a conical pyramid, Their shields are covered with tapir skins. They have 
poisoned spears. They cultivate manioc, which they use in the form 
of tapioca. Sowthey's Brasil, iii, p. 721; Martius; Penna. 

Yucunampas—aA tribe of the Gran Chacu, see Chunipies. Lozano, 

Yumagqueris—a tribe of Indians near the River Amazons, who are employed in 

washing for gold. Acwiia, p. 103. 

Yumerimanos.—( Prince.) 

Yupias or Yupwas—a tribe of the Teffé. Ribeiro; Martrus. 

Yuraeares or Yuracarecax—A branch of the Chiguitos living in the Bolivian 
department of Beni, along the base of the Andes,in a province of which 
Chimoré ia the capital, They are not numerous, Hervas ; Gibbon ; Prines ; 
Chervin, i, p, 50. 

Yurimagues—A branch of the Omaguas preached to between 1685 and 1727. 
The village of Yurimaguas is situated on the Huallaga, above Laguna, and 
has about 250 inhabitants, Velasco ; Herndon, p. 171; Raimond, 

Furwnas.—A tribe of the Putumayu. Aewaa, p. 99. 

Furusunes—A tribe of the River Napo, living to the south of the Hnowbellados, 
Aewia, p. 94; Velasco. 

Veristenews—A tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozeno, p. 51. 

Zahenos.—A branch of the Chiguwitos. 

Zamanueas.—A branch of the Chiquitos, 

Zaminauas—A branch of the Conibos near the source of the Jurus, Hates, 
ii, p. O79. 

Zamoras—A branch of the Jevervs, Villavicencio, 

Zamucos,—A branch of the Chiquitos, Prince, p. 82. 
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Zapas.—A branch of the Simigaes. 
Zaparos.—A tribe of the River Napo. According to Velasco these were a branch 
, of the Simigaes de Curaray, but Villavicencio considers them to be an 
important parent tribe. They occupy the country between the River Napo 
and Pastasa, close to the Curaray on the south 0°40‘ S. to 2°20° 8. over 
about 12,000 square miles, Villavicencio divides them into three branches 
all speaking the same language, which is copious, simple in grammatical 
construction, somewhat nasal and guttural. Tyler gives thirteen branches 
or subdivisions : 
Ahuishiris, Andoas, Curarayes, Matagenes, Mauvtas, Nugamus, Nushinna, 
Rotunos, Shiripunos, Sinchictus, Sipinus, Tiputinis, Yasunis, 
Carlos Prince gives a longer list. This family of tribes is more pacific than 
that of the Jereros, but more dexterous in hurling the lance, Uniting 
against a common enemy, they live in a state of continual feud among 
themselves, Yet they are said to be docile, hospitable, obliging, and ready 
to mix with Europeans. Their physiognomy resembles that of the Chinese— 
rounded faces, small oblique-set eyes, thick flat noses, thick lips, and 
beardless, They are indolent but very hardy. Those who live by fishing, 
on the banks of the rivers, are of a copper colour, but those who live in the 
shade of the forests have white skins. They live in small collections of 
huts and sleep in hammocks. The women have agreeable expressive 
countenances, black animuted beautiful eyes, humane and sensitive hearts, 
generous and hospitable dispositions. Polygamy is general, Their abodes 
are open on all sides, and contain nothing but palm fibre hammocks. These 
sheds are temporary, for the Zaporos move about after game. The 
Curarayes, Yasunis, and Tiputinis are exceptions, as they remain in villages 
and cultivate the ground, Their only industries are plaiting hammocks and 
weaving fishing nets, They wear a long shirt of bark fibre called 
Llanchama, Their weapons are the macana (club) and spear, the blow-cane 
and poisoned arrows, the poison carried in bamboo tubes. 
The Shimanw is their oracle or medicine man who has access to the 
Munjiu or evil spirits. He drinks the divining liquor called Ayahwasce 
(a Quichua word), which throws him into a delirious trance. They feed A 
on game and fruit, and drink Guaynse or Napo tea, made from a small 
shrub, and Masnto, jor fermented yuca. Acuia, p. 94; Velasco; Villani. - 
cencio ; Jameson (1857); Tyler, RCSA. 
Zoapitalaguas—aA tribe of the Gran Chacu. Lozno, 
Zarahecas.—{ Prince.) 
Zebecas,—{ Prince.) 
Zemuquicas.—A branch of the Chigquitos. 
Zeoqueyas.—A branch of the Papaguas, Velasco, 
Zepos.—A branch of the Camavos. Velasco, 
Zepucuyos.—A tribe living on the Amazon below the mouth of the Madeira Acuha. 
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Zeunis—Supposed to have been extinct in Velasco's time. Velasco, 

Leas or Ziyus.—A tribe of the River Putumayu. Acuia, p. 97. 

Zilritos—See Jiintos. 

Zucoyas.—Same as the Zeoqueyis. 

Zurinas—A tribe on the River Amazons below the mouth of the Purus. They 
were very expert in making comfortable seats, and in carving images, 
Acuiia, p. 107. 


Tue Tres CLassivigp AccorDING TO THE Rivers THEY FReQUENT. 

On a closer investigation of the list we find 485 distinct tribes in ‘all the 
periods, including 26 in the Gran Chacu, and doubtfully within the Amazonian 
basin. Deducting these there are 459. Acufla gives a great number of names, 
but only those can be counted which are also given as names of tribes by later 
authorities: the others must be considered as extinct or as being now under 
different names. Velasco and Martius mention several tribes as being extinct or 
nearly extinct in their time. Altogether 106 must be deducted as extinct, leaving 
$88. About 15 more may be deducted as practically extinct, leaving 323 at the 
outside. 

First, the Andean tribes should be considered, frequenting the rivers taking 
their rise in the Andes, namely, the Curaray, Santiago, Tigre, Pastasa, Morone, 
Maraition, Huallaga, Napo, Ucuyali, Beni, Madre de Dios. 

Of these several undoubtedly descend from Inca Indians, some even from 
Spaniards. Of the actual Amazonian tribes, several belong to the Pana family of 
tribes, one or two are Guarani (Tupi), perhaps more, and the rest cannot yet be 
classified. 


TiGRE AND PastTasa. 
Conambos, Iquitos, Simigaes, Cinares, Coronados, Maynas (a general name for 
the Marafion tribes), oamaynas, Tucales, Uchueas, Urarinas, 


Monosa. 
Locrofos, Pelanchavas, Upanas. 


ManraNon, JevEROS, ABIJIRAS. 
Aquarunas, Aisuaris, Andoas, Camaros, Chayavitas, Chepeos, Chiripanos, Gars, 
Guajayos, GFuasitayos, Guencoyas, Huambisas, Ieahuates, Itucales, Japuas, 
Jutipos, Lliquinos, Maparinas, Pambadequez, Papaguas, Pastivas, Upiaras, 
Yameos. 

The Abijiras and Jgwitos are closely allied. They are fishers and hunters. 
Of the Jeveros, there is a full account in the list—an important group of tribes. 
The remnant of the Simigues or Gaes is now gathered into one small village of 
Andoas, with a few families of the Andoa tribe. The Huambisas are a very 
warlike branch of the Jeveros, with some Spanish blood. The localities of the 

others are only given. 
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Hvaiaca, 150 wiles, 
Aquearas, Aquanas, Cholones, Chuzeos, Cocomas, Cumbasinos, Jibitos, Motilones, 
Panataguas, Puinaus, Tiganeses, Tulumayus, 

The Huallaga is memorable in three ways. It was into its valleys that 
a great body of Chancas fled, after their defeat by the Incas in about 1420. It 
was from the Huallaga that the second expedition started, that descended the 
Hiver Amazons under Ursna and Aguirre; and it was on the Huallaga that 
Pedro Bohorgues, calling himself Inca, established himself in 1659. The Cholones, 
settled in four villages on the Huallaga, are very expert marksmen with the blow- 
gun. The Motilones or Leméistas are settled in the principal places on the river, 
employed chiefly in agriculture. Near the mouth of the Huallaga there Was @ 
tribe called the Cocomas, who speak a dialect of the Tupi, and are the most western 
offshoot of the great Guarani stock. Spruce considered them to be a remnant of 
the Tupinambas—a shrewd, provident, hard working people, and good canoe men. 
There are three inland tribes in the Pampa del Sacramento, the Ajunnas, 

Cumbasines, and Prinaws, but little is known about them. 


Ucavatt (navigable 1,400 wiles), 

Conibos, Pirros, Setebos, Shipibos, Sencis, Remos, Panas, Cashibos, Aimajnacas, 
Capanahuas, Curanas, Manamabobos, Manahuas, Unibuesas, Mayorwnas. 
This is a very interesting group of tribes, most of them speaking the Pana 
language. The Conibos, speaking Pane, are mostly Christianised, quiet, tractable 
people, good boatmen and fishermen. The Pirros also speak Pana. They navigate 
the whole length of the Ucayali, 1400 miles, trading with the Antis within 
a short distance of Cuzco, They are the most intelligent, handsome, and brave 
of all the Ucayali tribes. The Setehos also speak Pena, and trade up and down 
the Ucayali; and the Shepidos. The Sencis are a bold, warlike, and generous tribe. 
Three of the tribes are dwellers in the forests inland, and do not come down to the 
rivers, the Hemos, Amajuaees, and Capanahwas. The Cashibos are incorrigibly 
savage. The Manamabobos are only mentioned by the older authorities, and are 
perhaps extinct. The Mayorunas occupy the country from the mouth of the 
Ucayali to the mouth of the Yavari, and are a very peculiar tribe, They have 
thick beards and white skins, and must be of mixed origin, but very little is 

known about them, as they are hostile to all strangers. 


Napo (700 miles), 
Cofanes, Eneahellados, Zaparos, Aquaricos, Anguteras, Orejones, Payaguas, 
Comuchiros, Cuiyacus, Anishiris, Maioames, Majanes, Oritos, Piojes, 
Rumos, Seiios, Tomas, Furusanes, Ninwnias, 
The River Napo and its tributaries have a special interest, because this was 
the scene of Gonzalo Pizarro's famons expedition in search of the land of 
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cinnamon, and because it is the locality whence Orellana started on the first 
descent down the River Amazons. There were populous tribes in the Napo Valley 
when it was first entered, and in the valley of its tributary the Aguarico. The 
Cofanes, specially mentioned by Montesinos, and numbering 50,000 in the early 
part of the seventeenth eentury, are now fast dwindling, and much reduced, In 
like ease are the Hncabellados and other Aguarico tribes. Four tribes mentioned by 
Acuiia on the lower Napo, the Kumos, Sefios, Tamas,and Yiervannes, are now nearly 
or quite extinct; so are the Camachiros, not mentioned since the publication of the 
Memoirs of the Viceroy, Gil Taboada y Lemos. The Anguteros, Oritos, and three 
branches of the Zeperes are cultivators. The Zaparos, divided into thirteen 
branches, appear now to be the most numerous and powerful tribe on the Napo, 
wandering between that river and the Pastasa, These Zaparos and the Orejones 
have physiognomies widely different from those of the nobler Amazonian tribes, 
Their facea are round, with oblique set eyes, flat noses, thick lips, and beardless. 


BEN. 
Apolistas, Lacos or Mositenes, Chillinos, Marcants, Meropes, Pamawnos, 
Pariamas, Saparunas, Wawayanes, 


Mapre bE D10s. 
Antis or Campas, Chiponanas, Manosuyu, Manyaris, Pilcosones, Manwas, 
Chipananas, Suewmbios, Araonas or Cavifias, slrasas, Chunelos, Guarays, 
Atsahuaca Gruerays, Maseos, Tacanas, Famiacns, 

These are the tribes at the hases of the Andes of Cuzco and La Paz, and along 
the Rivers Beni and Madre de Dios, to the junction with the Mamoré, On’ the 
upper waters of the Beni there are several half-civilised tribes collected in mission 
villages, such as the Zecox or Mositenes on the River Tipuani, the Apolistas in 
Apolobamba, the Chillinos and Pameinos in Capaulican, while the Maropas appear 
to belong to the great Moros family of tribes. Father Armentia has introduced us 
to four wild tribes of the Beni, the Marcanis, Pariamas, Saporunas, and 
Waweyanas, 

The Indians of the Madre de Dios system have a history which is ancient 
and yet modern. We read of their conquest by the Incas more than four 
centuries ago, yet the rivers they frequent have only been explored within the last 
half century. The Inca Tupac Yupanqui invaded the eastern forests, reducing the 
Manyaris or Yana-simia (° black mouths "), the Monawyus, and the more distant 
Chipananas, while Ocampo (1571) mentions a fierce and treacherous tribe called 
Pileosones to the north of the Manyaris, 

In modern times we have the great tribe of Campes or Antis nearest to 
civilised districts on the Vilcamayu; and closely allied to them are the Clwaichos, 
covering a vast area and divided into five, or including the Arasas of the 
Marcapats, into six divisions. Further down the Madre de Dios, and on the 
River Heath, are the Gnarayos, reported to be a fierce and warlike tribe, said to be 
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descended from the Spaniards who went in search of the Gran Paytiti, and the 
Arvoanas or Covines. Tam inclined to identify the Manyeris of Inca times with 
the Campos, the Mancewyus with the Chunchos, the Chipananas with the Cavinas, 
and the Pileoson’s with the Cushthox, The Taconas inhabit the Madidi and lower 
part of the Madre de Dios, living exclusively on the river banks. Baron Erland 
Nordenskiéld has brought two other tribes to our notice, who inhabit the banks of 
Tivers near the bases of the eastern Andes, The Voniecas speak the Pana 
language, and frequent the Inambari River, The Aterhwaca-Guarays also belong 
to the Inambari, and between that river and the Tambopata, They speak the 
Pana language, but are not numerous. 


Moxos axp Cuigurros. 

These great families of tribes, in the forests to the east of the Bolivian Andes, 
are now civilised and assembled in villases, The Moxos were reduced to submission 
by the Incas. The Moros number upwards of 30,000 souls in fifteen mission 
villages. They are subdivided into twenty-six branches, all cultivators and breeders 
of stock, The Chigwitos are divided into forty different branches. They are also 
cultivators, and very efficient as craftsmen and weavers. They speak seven 
different dialects. 


———— 


We have now glanced at 110 tribes living on rivers which have their 
sources on the Andes, and may be considered as more or less Andean, We next 
come to the dwellers on or near rivers which flow into the main stream of the 
Amazons from the north side, namely, the Japura, Putumayu, Rio Negro with the 
Rio France and Usupes, and the Nhamunda where the Amazons dwelt. 

POTUMAYU. 

Arujuonas, Aluais, Boras, Cionis, Cuiyayos, Cunas, Goahivas, Huitotos, Teaa, 
Jnganas, Muriates, Uoienumas, Ujosuas, Vacariyuaras, Yiwrunas, Zias 
or ALyita, 

Two of the Patumayn tribes, the Atwets and Cues, are only mentioned by 
Acuiia and may, therefore, he considered as extinct, The Goahivas, once on the 
Putumayn, are now a fast diminishing tribe in the plains of Casamare. The 
Hwitotos axe short, but a well formed race, stout and strong, and numbering 30,000, } 
Their houses are large and circular, each holding seventy families. The Boras and 
Cionis are hostile tribes, allied to the Huitotes, 


Japura (25), , 


Curetvs, Passes, Abinos, Alaruas, Andoguias, Cauiaris, Canvenes, Ohituas, 


Curanis, Cuaguas, Hiukivas, Miranhas, Mahius, Tumbirea, Mamangas, 
Jornuaces, Pomenes, Mangeronas, Parauamas, Pariates, Uihianas, 
Yauanas, Yuewnas, Mariaranos, Vaenamius, 
Of most of these tribes of the Japura we have little or nothing more than 
the names from Martius or Penna. One of them is mentioned by Acufia. The 


ss 
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Curetas, between the Japura and Uaupés, are short but strong. They are 
cultivators, and live in villages consisting of circular huts with high conical roof. 
The Passes, according to Bates, are among the noblest of the Amazonian tribes. 
They have pleasing features, white skins, no beards, the nose finely formed and 
arched, and eyes open and bright. They are described as clever, gentle, and 
industrious, but they are now nearly extinct. The Uaenambas or “ Humming Bird 
Indians,” on the lower Japura, closely resemble the Curetas. 


Rro Necro, Rro Branco, Uaurés. 
Barres, Uaupés, Avapassos Araquizes, Arckainas, Popunanas, Mayapitanas, 
Queianus, Tarumas, Agararis, Anaribas, Macunis, Paravanos, Paxianas, 
Vereuenes, Uapixanas, 

The tribes which settled down with the Portuguese, and eventually settled 
in the town of Barra, were the Araquizes and Tarumas. The Barrés on the head 
waters of the Rio Negro, and extending along the Cassiquiari to the Orinoco, appear 
to have been the most important of the Rio Negro tribes in Spruce’s time, They 
then consisted of eight branches, and he describes them as absorbing other tribes. But 
the finest Indians were those of the Vaupés river, divided into twenty-eight branches, 
They are tall, stout, and well made, with jet black straight hair. Their houses are 
115 feet long by 75 feet, and 38 feet high, holding many families. Their canoes 
made out of hollowed tree trunks are 40 feet long. 

The lowest type of Indian is also met with along the banks of the Rio 
Negro. These are the Macus, who have no houses, no clothing, no settled 
habitations. Of the other Rio Negro and Rio Branco tribes, little has been told 
us, 

NHAMUNDA. 

The Nhamunda was the river up which the Amazons themselves were supposed 
to reside. 

Aputas, Cunuris, Quacaras, Tocaris. 

These four tribes lived on the Nhamunda, and the Guecaras are said to have 
had periodical intercourse with the Amazons. 





The tributaries of the Amazons on the south side, which do not rise in the 
Andes, are the Yavari, Jutay, Jurua, Teffé, Parus, and Aquiry or Acre, Madeira. 
Mamoré, and Itenez, Tapajos, Xingu and Tocantins. 


YAVARI. 
Ayanataos, Chaintos, Chimanas, Culinas, Curnamas, 
Jouray. 
Apanaris, Bugis, Chiberas, Conomomas, Gemias, Guanarus, Marianas, 
Maturuas, Mownas, Namas, Ozuanas, Tapaxanos, Tipunas, Toquedas, 
Urubus. 





ENTS MARKHAM.—A List of the Tribes of the Amazons, 





JURUA. 
Anhoarys, Arouas, Bailueuas, Baxiueras, Conemorie, Culuguines, Carcanas, 
Onuanas, Coata Taputijax, Coconas, Huahwatales, Maravas, Nowas, 
Palpumas, Parahus, Quibaanas, Saindearus, Tamares, 
The names on the Yavari, Jutay, Jurua, and Teffé are given by Martius and 
Penna. The Carranas and Cawanes are said to be tribes of dwarfs. The Coata 
Tapeiijas are said to have short tails. The Canameris are said to be cannibals, 


said to be cultivators. 
TEFFE, 
Coronas, Jamumas, Javanas, Temuanas, amos, Fipias, 


PURUS AND Agutry, 
Apurimas, Catanicas, Amumatis, Catia nas, Catauzis, Cipos, Cuchigraras, 


Maneteneris, Mutuamis (a), Pammarys, Pomaris, Ticris, Aquiris, 
Cupechenes, 


‘The chief tribes of the Purus, are the Catawmis. Ipurinas, and Ponmerys, 
The Maneteneris ; Capechenes, and Cipus, are also described by Chandless. The 
Jomamaris and Capechenes are inland tribes. 


Maprina, Mamoré, [rexxz. 
Caripunes, Cangaparangos, Ita Tapwijas, Sanes, Yunaras, Chacobos, 
Houbarayos, Jacamis, Mobimes, Moimas, Aricoronas, Bawres, Covtorias. 
| The Bawres, on the Ttenez, are settled in mission villages and are a branch of 
the Moxos. The Caripunas, near the falls of the Madeira, are said by Martius to 
be of Carib origin, 
TAPAJOS, 
Andrias, Apiacaves, Avara, Ouriates, Gurpindayas, Javipujus, Mambriaras 
Mambiquaves, Parauates, Parewis, Piriquitas, Sworiranas, Tapajosos, 
Tapankouas, Uarapas. ear 


Xincu. 
| Baccahirys, Curiares, Cusares, Quaruares, Tacankopes, 


TOCANTINS. 
Botacurlos, Cabaros, Coishanas, Charentes, Cortys, Cran, Jacundas, Pooh tye, 
Puchacus, Guajujas, Shwmonas, Tacuhanos, Tapacoas, Tocantings. | 
: Besides the names of forty-eight tribes are given by Martius and Penna, as 
living on the tributaries of the above three Brazilian rivers and of the Mamoré, 





and to extend to the banks of the Purus. They use crowns of feathers, and are 


Cumayaris, Cuxiuaras, Ipurinas, TIrizus, Jamaweria, Moinaguas, 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE SUDAN, 
By A. Wrireen Tucker anp CHanLes 5. Myers. 


[Wien Puarss XVII, XTX.] 
Historical. 
THe accompanying map shows roughly the geographical position of the various 
tribes mentioned in this paper. They are for the most part scattered over a vast 
expanse of country stretching from about the centre of the Sudan to the White 
Nile. A few of them are distributed along the upper waters of the Blue Nile, but 
the majority dwell along the hanks of the main stream south of Khartum, along 
the Sobat river valley and the numerous headwaters of the White Nile converging 
from the south and south-west at Lake No. 

Little is known of the relations of these tribes to one another, and practically 
nothing of their individual histories, in spite of the fact that they have been in 
contact with more or less civilised peoples for the last 4,000 years, Our ignorance 
is attributed by travellers to the tendency of the Sudanese to break up into small 
tribes hostile to one another, which leads to so complete an obliteration of common 
traditions und relationships that the natives are able to give very little information 
about themselves. 

Practically all we know from the natives themselves may be put ina very few 
words. The Jurawi claim relationship with the Shilluks! The Dinkas also state that 
the Shilluks and the Jurawi are one, and that the Dinkas and the Nuers are one. 
The Golo tribe assert? that they, the Bongawi and the Jurawi are from the same 
atock as the Azandeh peoples, chief of which are the Niam-Niam, li these several 
statements are correct the Jurawi must be o mixed tribe, which is by no means 
unlikely when we consider the incessant intermixing which must have taken place 
owing to flight from slave raiders and from conquering tribes, The Burunawi and 
Bertawi are also aid to be connected." 

The native traditions afford us little help in determining how long the various 
tribes have oceupied their present positions. The Dinka traditions allude only to 
mythical origins; they do not give any account of migrations, except in the case of the 
offshoot dwelling on the White Nile which left the main stock but about 150 years ago. 
The Shilluks on the other hand must have migrated very long ago, for in their 
traditions they repeatedly mention their wanderings, while they have a list of twenty- 
six kings who have reigned over them since they occupied their present home 
Of the traditions of the other tribes nothing definite has so far been recorded. 

i Schweinfurth, The Jeart of Africa (Eng. Trans.) 1878, vol. i, p. 76. 

' This information waa contained in a letter written to one of aa by Major 8, Lyle 


Cummins, FR. AMC. : 
® Gleichen, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1905, vol. i, p. 122. : 
* Gleichen (op. cit.), pp. 197-199 ; ¢f- alao “Notes on the Sudanese tribes of the White 


Nile,” by Capt. Cummins, Journ. Rey. Army Med. Corps, Nov., 1904. 
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If we turn now to the travellers who have visited the tribes, one fact stands 
out clearly in all their accounts, and that is the remarkable difference existing 
between the Nilotic Negroes properly so called (é¢., those living along the White Nile) 
and the tribes of the southern and western Bahr el Ghazal. Schweinfurth says, 
« Any traveller who has followed the course of the main sources of the White Nile 
into the heathen negro countries, and who has hitherto made acquaintance only 
with Shillooks, Nueir, and Dinka, will, on coming amongst the Bongo, at once 
recognise the commencement of a new, series of races extending far onwards to the 
south, . . . The jet-black Shillooks, Nueir, and Dinka, natives of the dark 
alluvial flats, stand out in marked distinction to the dwellers upon the iron-red 
rocks, who (notwithstanding their diversity in dialect, in habit, or in mode of life) 
present the characteristics of a connected whole. Of this series the tribes which 
must be accounted the most important are the Bongo, the Mitto, the Niam-niam, 
and the Kredy.”' Of the Bongos he states that they are to be regarded “as hardly 
removed from the lowest grade of the Brachycephal#.” Keane makes the same 
distinction between a “black, often very tall and long-headed” type and the other 
* reddish or ruddy brown, more thick-set, and short-headed.”* Later, Cummins has 
drawn the same distinction, partly on sociological, partly on anthropological grounds.* 

Under these conditions, it is obvions that we must rely chiefly on anthropo- 
metric data to find ont the relations of the Sudanese tribes to one another, But 
only within recent years have any such data been available to serve as a basis for 
definite conclusions ; Virchow was the first to obtain exact measurements of the 
living Sudanese. In 1879, he obtained measurements from a Dinka who was 
bronght to Berlin in a troup of so-called Nubians.* In 1889, he measured four 
more and in 1895 was able to get full data from a group of men, women, and 
children (45 in all), who went under the collective name of Dinkas? It was 
practically impossible to find out the exact tribes to which the different members 
of the group belonged, but 17 of the 21 whom he measured were dolichocephalic 
and all but one had a stature over 1°738m. Virchow states that the majority of 
the adult male Dinkas “do not possess the characteristic negro nose,” In 1900, 
Girard® published measurements made upon three Dinkas in Paris. The following 
figures give the means he obtained for the principal measurements. Stature 
1-775m., cephalic index 69:27 (head length 197, head breadth 136mm.), nasal index 
91-04, prognathism moderate, head capacity relatively small. By far the most 
extensive measurements on the tribes of the Sudan were made by Chantre in 1904.” 
® Loe. cit., vol 115. * [bid., p. 116, 

+ Aen Pat nd Proven 80 pp 7,7 ane 

Verh, Bert. Anthrop, Gety 1879, pp. 388 H. sis soutx XL pb 
® Recherches Anthropologiques en Egypte, 1907. Since our paper was sent in for 
pattie te Third Sepoxt of she Wellcome Research Laboratories at Khartum has appeared, 
thropometric observations by the late Dr, Pirrie 
tribes of the Sudan. To these results we 
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His classification includes most of the tribes of which measurements are given in 
this paper, except those of the Blue Nile for which there are no previous data. 
His classification and data are here given for comparison : 

1. Niloties (Shilluk, Dinka, Nuer). 

2. Chadians (Baghirmi, Wadai, Fur). 

$. Kanori-Bornu (Bornawi, Hausa). 

4. Nubawi (Fertitawi, Tagalawi, Nubawi, Niam-niatm, Bongawi, 

Mombuttu). : 


OO 
| Nilotics. | Chadians. | Kanorj-Bornu, Nubawi. 


Cephalic index ...) 7346 75-00 748 | Toe 
Nasal index w= L05°00 104760 | LOOO 10244 
Facial index vs) 05°64 10535 | 10908 103°96 
Stature ave - i 1-S0m. | 178m. L7 1m: | 73m. 





Present Material. 


The anthropometric and other data published in the present paper were 
obtained by one of us during the early part of 1902 at Khartum and Omdurman. 
Few! as they are, they seem worthy of publication, considering our present ignorance 
of Sudanese-anthropometry. The conditions under which the work was done, and 
the methods of procedure, have already been sufficiently described elsewhere 
Here we desire only to repeat the expression of our pratitude to the Sirdar and 
Governor-General for having permitted these observations to be made upon the 
Sudanese troops under his command, and to the Government Grants Committee of 
the Royal Society and the British Association forthe Advancement of Science for 
the financial assistance rendered. We would add that all the measurements 
obtained, together with photographs and other data (shape, colour, texture, ete., of 
akin, hair, etc.), have been deposited at the Royal Anthropological Institute where 
they are available for further study, 

The more important measurements and indices are given in Tables I and IT, 
The tribes are placed in one or other of these tables according to the number of 
individuals in each tribe who were measured. Table [ obviously affords more 
relinble information than Table II. To it we shall consequently first turn for an 
analysis of our data. 


' The total number of subjects measured is 185, but we have had to liminate from this 
number those whose parents do not belong to the same tribe, 

* 0.8. Myers, “Contributions to Egyptian Anthropology,” Journ, Hoy. Auth. Inst. vol. 
Ge pp. 82, 83, vol. xxxv, 1905, p. 82, vol. xxxvi, 1906, pp. 237-258, vol. xxxviii, 1908, 
pp. 103, 104. 
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Tasie I. 


The following are the chief data for those tribes of which more than five 
individuals were measured :— 


| ww Radio- | Upper 
[Nasal | gnathic| Facial 
. dex. | Doelex. 


Auricular | Horizontal! ; ): 
Tribe. | No. iti | Head | Vartical: | Clrcum: Cephalic 






Raudina, ference. Index. 
| 





Dinka... 17 | 19106 | 13870) 14583 | 6387 | 7271 | 9899) 11137| 462s 
| 

(eazy! Gar] (895) | (1e75) | (388)| (@5s)| (B-44)) (271) 

= = — —t a +059 | +140 -- + 4a 





Shilluk ....11 | 19340 | 13854] 14140 64830 7170) 832 | 11006) 4712 
| (4-71))  (424)) (218) | (190) | (2°93))  (8B5)| (3-27) | (2°39) 
| =- => | julien _ +06) | £182 | +005 | +049 
Nubawi.... 20] 18915 | 14800) 14200 9 Bxroo 7618 | 10118 | 10989 | 45°68 

| (6-40) | (G64)) (637) | (1380) (4°19)| (0°89)) (4°38) (2-40) 
| — — | +o1| +089 | +084] +026 

















——. — 


7| 18600 | M4700 |) 1420 45°75 | 7908) 103°S1 107-15 | 44°41 


Tagalawi 
(e21)| (48i)| (6°90) | (ss) | (183)) — t= = 
— — _ = + (4g — _ _ 
Furawi ...) 18 | 190-70 | 14104 140°18 64180 7430) LOH | 1000 45°10 
suo)! (448)} 08) | (36) | (9) (Te8)] (480)! (8) 
= (ew = — | +049] +192] ton0| +020 
Bertawi , 8 | 18638 | 141-37 13800 Gath) THe86 | lI | 1OTOS 46°14 








(so0)| (357)| (84) | (15) | (B13)} — 
| 


— ~ + O74 
| | 


The figures in the second column give the number of individuals measured 
in each tribe; those in the following columns give the mean values for the various 
measurements; the figures in brackets express the standard deviations’ of the 
means, and those preceded by the sign + show the probable errors* of the means. 


+ ‘The standard deviation (@) is obtained from the expression o = af 
the number of individual measurements and 2 & is the sum of the squares of the differences 
of individual measurements from the mean, 

rT ji : ion pe. = 00745 . Unfortu- 

® The probable error (pc.) is found from the expression pe. rar a 
pasdly Che aaa individual measurementa is often so sinall that this constant cannot be 
satisfactorily calculated. 

Vou, XL. 


2 where w is 
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® = 
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Barunawi | 1 | Weoo | 








Tabawi .... 1 | 179°:00 | 131-00 
Karawi 2 3) 18600) (14400 
Birketawi | 2 ) isl30 | 14200 | 
Baiawi 2 | 18950 | 14450 | 
Niam-n 1) 1400 | 14700 
Rungawi..,| 1 | 19700 | 150-00 
Noerawi...| 1 | 18800 | 139600 
Jurawi ...) 1) 19000 | 1350) 
Bagirmawi) 1 | 18800 | bat 
Borgawi...| 1 | 18400 | 13600 
Fallati 1 | 19700 | 14300 
Gebelawi 4) 1900 | 1410 
Barawi .... 1 | 20000 | L410 
Fagelawi... 1 | 1884) | 140-00 
Abakawi...) 1) 10600 | 1l4f00 
Morawi | L | 100 | 14000 
Fertitawi | 4) 1870 14725 
timo S| 18000 | 13680 
Hongawi..,) 4) 18680 | 14200 
Bandawi,.,, 4) 19230 | 14i24 
Digawi ...) 8 | 19000 | Lig-a8 
Bornawi Moris 


al | agro | 
| | 


Taste IT. 

Table II gives a list of the most important data obtained from members of 
other tribes. As there are mostly only one or two individuals from each tribe, no 
comparisons are possible, but the data may be useful for future comparison with 
those obtained by othera. 


] 
| Auricular |Hericontal 
: Hend Head 
Tribe. | No.l tcngth. laa 


| 


Vartical | Circum- 
Radius. | ference, 
149100 | 58350 
14300 | 596-00 
14200 | 542:00 
13800 | 557-00 
14900 | 561-00 
13600 | 53600 
Pre a © 
Law) | Pe ole Bt] 
13100 | 51900 
139-00 = 
= i380 
M4200 | 55500 
Late) flat 
145-00 | 55400 
Lair h5100 
13700 | 530-00 
4075 «| 51860 
14130 | 54200 
1560 | 55100 
14230 | 830% 


: 








Radio- 
ic 
nd 


eae 


a 





Se 


—= 


Mee 


Lite 
LLa0 
L1lal6 
LO4-2 
106715 


1oo-70 


| LOs'82 


"fates: | Index. 
7752 | 10582 
7318 | 9473 
749 | e572 
7470 | 95°88 
7626 | 109-25 
Th77 | 1oea2 
7615 | 10000 
7231 | 8000 
7264 | 105-00 
7e59 | 9947 
7392 | 9ol2 
7208 | 10714 
7411 | 101-09 
70-50 | 9772 
TOo2 | JOOOD 
T2450 | 8987 
217 | 107-14 
7876 | 1os-Bs 
| 
7322 | Dn-G4 
Tela LO 
ries. 103-0) 
Tri) 101i 
72h M-TH 


LOG 16 


LOS-26 
Le "7h 


11238 


1o7"1o 








4676 
SOT 
Se | 
44-8 
47-Th 
57a 


45°91 


467 


Cephalic Index,'—The Shilluks have the lowest cephalic index (71'70) while 
the Tagalawi have the highest (79°06), the difference between these being 7:36 


we excinde here from consideration the Meaaurennents 


' For obvious rensons 
Table I. 


given in 


s . 
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units. Now the probable error of the Shilluk index is + 0°60 while that of the 
Tagalawi is + 0°42. Hence the probable error of the difference of the means" is 
+ 0°73, which is far less than a quarter of the difference of the two means (7°36). 
Again, the difference between the means of the Shilluk and the Nubawi cephalic 
indices is 448, while the probable error of the difference of the two meana is 
+ 085, which again is far less than a quarter of the difference of the means. 
Thirdly, the mean cephalic index for the Shilluks differs from that of the Bertawi 
by 416, while the probable error of the difference of these means is + 0°96 which 
is again less than a fourth of the found difference. These three differences, 
therefore, are with high probability not due to accident.* 

On the other hand, the difference between the mean cephalic index for the 
Shilluks and the Dinkas is only 1°01, while the probable error of the difference is 
+ 0-48; and the difference between the mean cephalic index of the Nubawi and 
Furawi is 1:79, while the probable error of the difference is + 0°78. In each of 
these two cases the probable error of the difference is more than a quarter of the 
difference of the means. These differences cannot therefore be regarded as 
necessarily significant 

Comparing the mean cephalic indices of the Tagalawiand the Nubawi, of which 
the former are said to be a branch, we find that the difference of the two means 
is 288 while the probable error is + O77. The significance of this difference 
must hence be regarded as doubtful, an attitude which is justified when we 
come to consider the relations between the two tribes and the scanty figures 
from which the conclusion is drawn, The mean cephalic indices of the Bertawi 
and the Nubawi differ by 032 while the probable error of the difference is 
+ 06. 

From these figures we may legitimately conclude that the Shilluks and 
Dinkas are appreciably more dolichocephalic than any of the other Sudanese 
tribes for which we have adequate data; and that the differences between the 
Furawi and the Nubawi, together with those between the Bertawi and the Nubawi, 
are probably not significant. The number of subjects measured in other tribes 
(Table 11) is too small to enable us to calculate differences, but we may note that 
the tribes in Dar Fertit (Fertitawi 78°76, Digawi 77°00) as well as those in the 
south-west Ghazal district (Bandawi 77°53, Bongawi 76-14) are likewise far more 
yound-headed than the Nilotic Sudanese, while the Nuer and Jur, whose cephalic 
indices measure 7234 and 72°64 respectively, agree very closely with their 
neighbours, the Dinkas and Shilluks. 

Nasal Index—The most divergent values for the mean nasal index in Table I 
are those for the Shilluks (9332) and the Tagalawi (103-21). The difference is 
enormous and cannot be accidental in spite of the few observations made, 


' The probable error of the difference of two means is the square root of the sum of the 

squares of the p.e. of the means 
* Itis generally admitted that a difference acquires significance when it is more than four 
times its probable error. 
L?2 
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especially when we find the nasal indices of the Nubawi and Furawi, who live 
in the same region as the Tagalawi, to be 101-18 and 102'63 respectively. Next to 
the Shilliks come their neighbours the Dinkas with a nasal index of 98°99. These 
indices differ hy 5°67, but the probable error of this difference reaches + 2-30, 
a value relatively far too high for the difference to be with any probability 
significant. 

The rest of the eastern Sudanese are far more platyrhine than either the 
Dinkas or the Shilluks. The index of the Nubawi exceeds that of the Shilluks by 
786 while the probable error of the difference between the two means is only 
+ 2-02, so that the difference is with some probability significant. On the other 
hand, in the case of the Nubawi and Furawi these means differ only by 1-45, while 
the probable error is actually greater than this, + 15. If we compare these results 
with those obtained for the cephalic index, we find a correlation between less 
marked dolichocephaly and very marked platyrhiny and between more marked 
dolichocephaly and less marked platyrhiny. 

Upper Facial Index—This shows no great variation among the different 
tribes. The lowest: is that of the Tagalawi, 4441; while the highest is that of the 
Shillnk, 47°12. The values of the upper facial index seem to vary inversely with 
those of the cephalic and with those of the nasal index, a lower facial index going 
with a higher cephalic and nasal index, and a higher facial index with a lower 
cephalic and nasal index. At the one extreme we have the dolichocephalic, less 
platyrhine, leptoprosopic Shilluk ; at the other the mesaticephalic, more platyrhine, 
chamaeprosopic Tagalawi. 

Raidio-gaathic Index—This index expresses the relation between the auriculo- 
alveolar radius and the auriculo-nasal radius, a not very satisfactory measure- 
ment,! 

Tt is curious to find that the Shilluks and the Dinkas, though having narrower 
noses and longer faces than the Furawi and the Nubawi, are not lesa but perhaps 
more prognathous. In Table IT the Bertawi have the lowest index, 107-03, while in 
Table If the Hamagawi, of which tribe the Bertawi are thought to be a branch, 
have an index as low as 10591, which value is actually reached by the natives of 
Upper Egypt. From our study of the cephalic, nasal, upper facial, and gnathic 
indices it seems probable that the tribes living on the banks of the Nile and ite 
tributaries (¢y., the Shilluks and the Dinkas) are more dolichocephalic, less 
platyrhine, more leptoprosopic, and perhaps more prognathous, than the south- 
western Bahr el Ghazal tribes (Bongawi, Fertitawi, Niam-niam), the tribes of Dar 
Fur and Dar Nuba, or those of the Blue Nile. 

Stature—tIn the following lable the average stature of the chief tribes is given, 
with the number measured im each tribe :-— 


' To make the index significant it is necessary to know the size of tho angle enclosed by 

the two linear measurements on which the index is based. See Wan, vol. iii 1903-4 

pp. 12, 12. - 
* Of. Journ. Ry. Anch. Inet, 1006, vol. xxxvi, p, 239, 
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Tanne ITT. 








No. | Stature. 


Tribe. No. Stature, Tribe. | 
= : 

Shilluks .., fell cat L777 m. | Bertawi... a bs 1666 m. 
Nubawi . 20 L735 | Tagalawi fl 1650 
Dinkas L7 72 Furawi ... . 18 1653 
Bandawi ... 4 Fertitawi | 4+ | 1688 
Bongawi ... 4 Niam-niam =... 1 L627 
Hamagawi Al 5 


We note the relative tallness of the Dinkas, Shilluks and Nubawi as compared 
with the Blue Nile tribes and the tribes of the 5,W, Ghazal,' 

As far as these various data permit us to draw any conclusions it would 
seem that the Nubawi and Furawi with their respective branches, the Tagalawi 
and Birketawi, are very closely related, a conclusion to which Keane was also 
drawn in his study of the Sudanese tribes. In fact he says, “from Kordofan 

they (ie., the Nubawi) spread west to Dar Fur and Wadai where they 
are now represented by the Furs, Kunjaras, and the Tynjurs.” From our data it 
would also appear that the southern tribes are relatively broad-headed, «g., the 
Bongawi have a cephalic index of 76:14, the Niam-niam one of 7577, the 
Fertitawi one of 78°76, and as Table IT] shows are shorter than the true Nilotic 
Negroes,* In fact, it seems that the extreme dolichocephaly which is usually 
associated with the Sudanese tribes is confined to the region of the White Nile 
(and perhaps to the S.E, Ghazal), the tribes further south and in Dar Nuba and 
Dar Fur being more or less mesati-cephalic. 

For comparison the tribes have been arranged in Table TV according to their 
habitats, and from this the same general resulta infer alia appear. 


1 De. Pirrte’s measurementa of the stature of the Shilluks confirm our results, in contrast 
to Schweinfurth's statement (op. cit. vol. i, p. 17) that they are of “very moderate "height. On 
the other hand, according to Dr. Pirrie, the Nubawi are nob so tall, their position in his table 
being close to the Furawi, whom they closely resemble in other physical measurements, 

* Man Past and Present, 1899, p. T2 

* Excloding tribes in which only one represontative was measured, we find a remarkable 
agreement between the late De. Pirrie’s resulta and our own, so far aa the cephalic index is 
concerned this : 








i l = : | 

| Dinkaa | Shillake Nabewi| Furawi | Fertitawi | Bongawi | Gebelawi 
Dr. Pirrie's resulta | 728 | 714 | 759 | 750 | 783 167 163 
OurOwareaits ..| 727 | v7 | Tez | 74 | 78'8 781 i41 

| 








nn enn = = - 
The other data, however, oiten show considerable divergence, due, oo doubt, in great part to 
individual differences in taking the ame measurements. 
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Taste TV.—L Ninorics, 





Tribe. No | CL. N.I. UFL | RGL 
Dinkis ... ..|\ 27 7271 98-90 46°23 111-27 
Shilluks ... “| 1 71°70 93°32 47-12 11096 
Nuers I poe 30°00 49°30 10818 
Juma 6. =a 4 7264 | 105.00 46°56 = 
Average of tribes | T2355 9432 | 47°30 : 11014 


| 
TasLe TV.—II. Dar Fur axn Dar Nusa. 














Bineetite =; loan +l eee 
i | 

Tribe. No. eee allen ae UFL | RGA. 
Nubawi ... a 20) 7618 ie 10ris | 45-68 LO9-RD 
Birketawi See i 74:70 O58 46°62 113-06 
Tagalawi ... lo TH06 | 103-21 4641 | 107418 
Forawi ... .... 18 7439 10263 510 =| 109-90 
Karawi ... ..| 3 77-39 95°72 48°22 112-46 

— yo | —: a 

Average of tribes 164 O72 | 46°01 | 110-49 


eee 
Taste IV.—O1. Dak Fearir axp S.W. Banx ex Guazar. 








a a 
Tribe. | No. : | NAL | UFL | RG, 

Fertitawi... 4 7876 10a°34 43°66 110-08 
Rungawi ... 1 TH15 LOO-00 op 104-62 
Digawi 8 7700 101-55 42-35 = 
Baiawi 2 T7626 109-25 47°08 11150 
Bongawi ... 4 7614 10436 48°13 10763 
EBandawi ... 4 (Wie: 103-99 442 100-50 
Niam-niam 1 P57 10232 | 44-68 115-16 
Average of tribes ; | 76°50 | rea | 10354 | 44°61 | 100-74 
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Tante LV.—IV. 8.E. Bank EL Giazal 














Tribe. | Ne. OL. | NI. | UFI | RGL 
Morawi ... 7217 107-14 44H5 105°72 
Abakawi ... 7245 SYST 47-88 112-38 
Fagelawi ... 76-92 100-00 45°31 118°75 
Darawi 7050 OT Tz HOTS 100-26 
Gebelawi ... 741 10L-09 ST 75 = 
Average of tribes | 7323 O06 47°31 111-53 








Tante [V.—V. Euve Nite Tries, 


Eo 








Tribe, | No. CI, | NL. | UFA | RG. 
Hamagawi z i 73-22 | 05°64 45-10 | 103-91 
Tabawi 1 & ||| 3878 9473 as51 | = 
Bertawi ... i «CoS Tir86 101-20 46-14 LOT 0S 
Burunawi... | 1 TToe 105-62 41-60 | ~— 

| == i oe =_—_——aeel : 
Average of tribes | 7495 | 1-32 | 44-09 105-48 





jl) _.| 


Tanue [V.—VIL Lake Cnap Tres. 


7 ee ne 








Tribe. No. | 1. | a UFL | RGL 
Borgawi . 1 7392 95°12 i 42°54 10582 
Bornawi . 4 Tso2 O4°75 | 457 LOT 196 
Fallati. i 72-58 107-14 44-28 10916 
Bagirmawi , 1 76-59 9347 ne 3 50°37 109-70 
cvecae of tribes)». | - crekb 97-62 45°71 [om | 107-97 
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Nonu-numerical choracters..—One or two interesting points may be mentioned 
in connection with these data. The eyes of all the individuals measured are very 
dark brown, and in many cases there is a ring of pigment more or leas complete 
around the iris, The eyes are as a rule large and among the Shilluks and Nubawi 
there are one or two cases of oblique axes, The distance between the two eyes is 
often considerable, and as the photographs show, this is more marked when the 
nose root is depressed. 

The hairon the head is in all cases spiral and black, but the White Nile 
tribes are smoother faced than the western Bahr el Ghazal tribes. This comes out 
very clearly from the photographs. 

The shape of the head from above and behind varies in different tribes, eg., of 
the Shilluks and the Dinkas only 27-3 per cent. and 233 per cent. respectively 
have ellipsoid heads when viewed from above, while of the Nubawi and the Furawi 
42°5 per cent. and 46°9 per cent. have that shape. The Dinkas have for the most 
part extremely ovoid heads, 

The forehead varies considerably in prominence, in all of the tribes the 
proportion of markedly retreating and markedly prominent foreheads being 
approximately equal for the different tribes. The chin tends to be feeble among 
the Bertawi, the Shillnks, and the Dinkas, while the Furawi have a large 
percentage of moderate chins (67°6 per cent.) and the four Hamagawi measured also 
have good chins, The Shilluks have by far the thickest lips, as many as 
45 per cent. being classed as “negroid.” The Furawi on the other hand are 
comparatively thin-lipped, 17 per cent. being classed as negroid, 56 az thick, 
while 27 per cent. are “medium.” The other tribes have thick lips, but not the 
extreme " negroid” form, 

The skin colour varies from very dark brown, almost black, to a bright copper 
tinge, but these differences are found in one and the same tribe, 


General Summary. 

1. The tribes measured may he divided geographically into six groups :— 
(i) Tribes of the White Nile (Nilotics), ¢y., Dinkas, Shilluks, Jurs; (ii) Tribes of 
Dar Nuba and Dar Fur, ¢g., Nubawi, Tagalawi, Furawi, Karawi ; (tii) Tribes of Dar 
Fertit and the 8.W. Bahr el Ghazal, ¢y., Fertitawi, Digawi, Niam-niam ; (iv) Tribes 
of the 5.E. Bahr el Ghazal, ¢.7., Morawi, Barawi, Gebelawi; (v) Tribes of the Blue 
Nile, ¢y., Hamagawi, Bertawi, Burunawi ; (vi) Tribes of Lake Chad, «9. Bornawi, 
Fallati, Bagirmawi. 

2. This geographical classification serves, on the whole, as a useful basis for 
deductions from anthropometric material. 

' The present material, drawn from regiments quartered at Khartum and Omdorman, is 
obviously unsuited to the study of tribal peculiarities of coijfure, dental extraction, cutaneous 
acarring and the like, Of the acars met with on the face, we may observe that some liad heen 
made “agninat illness,” a few were declared to be the custom of the tribe, but the majority had 


been inflicted by Aral slave-masters of the past, the mark apparently varying with the tribe of 
the Arab slave-owner. 
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3. There is a striking agreement in the physical characters of the first and 
fourth and in the fifth and sixth of these groups; and there is a well-marked 
contrast in the physical characters of the first and second groups, and in those of 
the third and fourth groups. 

4. The cephalic index varies in different parts of the Sudan, the White Nile 
tribes and those of the S.E. Ghazal being most dolichocephalic, while the tribes of 
Dar Fur, Dar Nuba, Dar Fertit and those in the S.W. Ghazal are mesaticephalic, 
The tribes of the Blue Nile and of Lake Chad are intermediate between these 
@Xtremes, 

5. The nasal index varies as a rule with the cephalic index, a relatively 
narrower nose going with a narrower head and a relatively broader nose with a 
broader head. 

6. The wpper facial index does not vary much, but it tends to decrease as the 
cephalic index increases, that is, the face tends to be broader when the head is 
broader. 

7. The radio-gnathic index is highest among the tribes of the White Nile, 
lowest among the tribes of the Blue Nile and of Lake Chad. 

8. The stature decreases from north to south, The tribes of the Blue Nile are 
relatively short. 

9, The colour of the eyes and the type of hair remain constant throughout the 
Sudanese tribes. 

10, No great differences in skin colour among the different tribes appear to 
@xist. 

11. The head is far more ellipsoid among the White Nile tribes than among 
any of the other tribes. 

12. The forehead, chin, and lips vary considerably in all the tribes. 


APPENDIX, 
The following tables give the more important measurements. A complete List 
of the data sought for has been already published’; it need not he repeated here :— 


= Journal Anthrop. Inat., 1903, vol. xxxiii, pp. 82, 83; 1906, vol. xxxvi, p. 237. 
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Abakawi ...| 3134 | 1798 | 1656| 1008] — | — | —| — jie ios | e8 | 113 
Bagirmawi.,.. 2022 | — — | — | — | — | - — 144) 188 | 67 | 114 
' 
Baiawi 087 | — | —— fie | ef a 142) 190 | 64) 111 
= eaten ao | | =| = 47 | 189) 67 | 116 
Bendewi ,..| soe | i792) — | — | — | — | —| — 147 | 188 | 60 | 106 
Sees egettall ol ere, [ea |-— |} fe 150 | 193 | — | 121 
au) ey anes [ieee |) — | —.] — | | = 144} 491) 70 47 
- eo} 2173 |) 1082] — | — | — | — b=) = 156 198 | 59 108 
Barawi ad 2073 | 1805— aad 1565) 1490 | 1130) B68. 1050 | a6 141 | 200) 68 | 116. 
| 
Birketawi a 2043 | 1673 | 1550 | 1445 | 1380 1063 790 BO | 40/186] 68) 113 
Bertawi: | 3005 | — |) — |)-— || — | — | —) = | 137 | 195 | G2 | 108° 
: SP lee || es [eee eet eee ||| 140) 183 | 60 | 107 
| | 
a | 2081 1745) — | —};=—| —)| =| =| 138) 189) 67) 109 
ss 4 | — ee Pe ie Ist | 193) 65 | 125 
1 woot 2060 — == | — = —— i —= 142 | 158 61 Lod. 
. od 807B Np es | ee cel) | a) 139 | 176 | 57 | 104 
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" = 3 re = = am = a 
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The numbers at the top of the thirty columns of each table refer to the following 
meagurements :— 
3. Stature. 
4. Height of ear-meatus from ground, 
6. Height of chin from ground. 
6. Height of acromion from ground. 
7. Height of elbow from ground. 
8. Height of wrist =, ms 
9, Height of hips _,, . 
10. Height of knee us 
11. Height of ankle _,, 3 
12. Head breadth, 
15. Head length. 
14. Upper facial length. 
15. Total facial length, 
16. Bimalar facial breadth. 
17. Maximal facial breadth (bizygomatic). 
19. Maximal mandibular breadth (bigonial), 
22. External interorbital breadth, 
24. Internal interocular breadth. 
5. Nasal breadth, 
6. Nasal length. 
. Orbito-nasal are. 
Horizontal circumference, 
Biauricular arc. 
, Aurioulo-vertical radius, 
$1. Auriculo-frontal radius. 
32, Auriculo-nagal radius. 
33. Auriculo-alveolar radius. 
34. Auriculo-mental radius. 
35. Auriculo-oecipital radina. 
44. Span of arma, 

Fach subject, after he had been photographed and his physical features: had 
been noted, was marked with a blue pencil on the following points:—the tip of 
the acromion for 6 (in the above list of measurements), the edge of the head of 
the radius for 7, the tip of the atyloid process of the radius for 8, the upper margin 
of the great trochanter for 9, the lower border of the internal condyle of the femur 
for 10, the tip of the internal malleolus for 11, the glabella for 13 and 28, the 
nasion for 14, 15, 26, and 52, the lower border of the chin for 15 and 34, the lower 
angle of the malar bone for 16, the angles of the jaw for 19, and the external 
border of the orbits at the suture for 22 and 27) 


' Herein we have been guided by the excellent Anthropologische Methoden, published by the 
late Dr, Emil Schmidt, Leipzig, 1888 
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Measurements 4-11 were taken upon the subject standing beside a wall to 
which a measuring tape had been fixed. A right-angled triangular piece of 
celluloid was applied to the scale to find the height of the point in question. 

Measurements 12-26 were taken with callipers in the ordinary way. The 
sliding instrument, designed by Mr. John Gray (and described in this Journal, 
vol. xxxi, p. 111), was used throughout, 

Measurements 27 and 28 were taken by means of a steel tape passed 
between the external margins of the orbits across the nose, or embracing the 
glabella and the most projecting point of the occiput. Measurement 29 was taken 
by passing the tape over the top of the head from ear-hole to ear-hole. 

Measurements 30-35 were taken from the ear-hole to the most projecting 
frontal or occipital points or to the nasion, upper alveolus or chin. An apparatus, 
fitted with a goniometer (as described by one of us in Man, vol. iii, 1903, No. 4, 
p. 12), was used for this purpose. It was provided with a device, designed by 
Mr, Gray, which kept the horizontal or vertical traction upon the ear-holes 
constant during the taking of the various radial measurements, 


NOTES ON THE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


No. 178, Nubawi, CI. 71°76, N.1. 10226, U.F.1. 48°55, nose root depressed, eyes oblique, ear 
prominent, mouth large, lips everted. Subject number 2056. 


No. 195. Bandawi, C.L. 75°40, NL. 93°00, U.P.T. 53°03, nose root almost absent, eyes widely 
separated, forehead sloping considerably, face very long. Subject number 2160. 

No. 200, Dinkawi, C.L 7158, N.I. 1000, U.P.1. 45°23, head extremely narrow, flat at the 
temples, brow ridges prominent, Subject number 2170. 

No. 196, Fertitawi, O.L 7646, N.I. 11361, U.F.1. 39°72, a great contrast to the Dinka 
photographed. Subject number 2161. 

No. 193. Bertawi, C.1. 79°46, N.L. 125-0, U.F.L. 40°85, lower prognathism marked. Subject 
number 2136. 

No. 194. Bongawi, not measured, 

No. 197. Shilluk, CLL 7850, N.L 88°63, U.P.L. 47°76, nose root usually prominent. Subject 
number 2162. 

No, 204. Furawi, C.1. 75°66, N.1. 93°35, U.F.1. 4610. Subject number 2152. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE AUSTRALIAN PHRATRIES AND EXPLANA- 
TIONS OF SOME OF THE PHRATRY NAMES) 


By tHe Rev. Jonxn Maruew, M.A., B.D. 


PROLONGED inquiry has demonstrated that, throughout almost the whole of 
Australia, aboriginal society is divided into two exogamous sections. Among many 
tribes there are four or eight subdivisions, With these I do not propose to deal. 

The late Drs. Howitt and Fison, though not the discoverers of these classes, 
were the first to apply themselves to the tracing of them throughout Australia, 
The primary two they for a time called phratries, Subsequently they abandoned 
this name on the ground that the Australian sections of society were different in 
kind from the phratries of ancient Greece, and Dr. Howitt, in his last work, uses 
the terms class and sub-class* Other writers, however, myself included, prefer to 
retain the term phratry. The two sections into which Australian society is cleft 
owe their continued recognition to the universal, fixed conviction in the native 
mind, that the members of the one are different in kin from those of the other. 
The aborigines regard them as two fraternities, The use of the term phratry in 
this connection does not imply the assumption that the radical meaning of ¢parsjp 
was identical with the present meaning of brother. The Greek ¢patpia was, however, 
a tribe of kindred race? the term implied relationship by blood-tics, and although 
this significance does not fit in with Howitt and Fison’s conception of the main 
sections, it exactly represents the aboriginal conception of them, and expresses 
much more precisely what they are than does a word like class with so general and 
indefinite a meaning. 

Two theories have been advanced to account for the origin of the phratries. 
Howitt and Fison held that they were instituted by the arbitrary authority of 
leading men among the natives. This theory harmonises with their view of the 
development of Australian society. They affirmed a primitive promiscuity of 
intercourse in an undivided commune and thereafter the introduction of the 
dichotomous division with a reformatory purpose in view They laid stress upon 

t In the preparation of this paper I did not think it necessary to give exact references to 
all my authorities, but I wish to state that I am obliged chiefly to Curr's Australian Race, 
Howitt’s Native Tribes of South-East Australia, and Thomas’ Kinship and Marriage in Australia, 
and especially to the mapa 

+ Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 88. 

* Liddell and Scott. 

‘ Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 89, 90, 140, 143-144, 171-174. 
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the Murdoo Legend of the Diyeri tribe (narrated by Gason) to the effect that, in 
order to escape from observed evil results of incestuous unions, society was bisected 
into moieties, in obedience to the revealed will of Moora Moora, a supernatural 
being, members of one moiety being compelled to marry with those of the other. 

Howitt and Fison backed up their theory of artificial bisection (with their 
accompanying hypothesis of group or communal marriage) by elaborate references 
to present-day sexual relationships and terms of kinship. This double-barrelled 
theory of arbitrary dichotomy and communal marriage was accepted by Professor 
Spencer and Mr, Gillen, ‘They say, “ The question of the social organisation of the 
Australian tribes and the signifieance of the ‘terms of relationship’ have given 
rise to a considerable amount of difference of opinion, and into these we have 
enquired as carefully as possible. The result of our work is undoubtedly to 
corroborate that of Messrs. Howitt and Fison in regard to these mattera.”™ But, 
although so strongly supported, this theory of the origin of the phratries is, [ 
believe, becoming more and more discredited. 

My theory of their origin, which I may call the natural, kinship theory, is 
essentially contradictory to that of Howitt and Fison, which may justly be termed 
artificial. I first advanced mine in a paper contributed to the Royal Society of 
New South Wales in 1889 and subsequently corroborated it in Kaglehawk and Crow 
(1889). It is briefly, that the two phratries represent two ancient, distinct races, 
which amalgamated to form the Australian race, One race was Papuasian, very 
dark, with curly hair, The remnant of it became extinct with Troganin), the last 
of the pure Tasmanians. The other was a stronger, more advanced, lighter coloured 
race, with straight hair, and akin to the Dravidians and the Veddahs. 

Since the publication of Zaglehawk and Crow evidence of first importance has 
come to light in support of the natural as against the artificial origin of the 
phratries, which I shall now give in condensed form. 

(1) Mrs. Langloh Parker discovered that among the Euahlayi on the Narran 
River in New South Wales the two phratries were distinguished by the names 
Gwaigulleah, light-blooded, and Gwaimudthen, dark-blooded. 

(2) Mrs. D. M. Bates has found in Western Australia, in the south-west 
corner of the continent, that the Tondarup class have a name, Mela-MMurnong, 
meaning fair people, and the Ballarruk class are called Ngwoota Muruong, dark- 
skinned people. 

(3) When visiting Barambah Aboriginal Settlement in the Wide Bay District, 
Queensland, in 1906, I discovered that the phratries were regarded as of different 
shades of blood, Diliai being light blood, and Képaitthin dark blood, The 
complexions of the phratries were supposed to correspond to the shades of blood. 

(4) On visiting two aboriginal reserves in Victoria (Condah in Auguat, 1907, 
and Coranderrk in January, 1909), four natives, one of whom was close on eighty 
and the others over sixty years of age, told me, when interrogated separately, that 


\ Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. viii. 
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the old blacks professed to be able to distinguish members of the Kurokaitch from 
those of the Kapaitch phratry and members of the Bundyil from those of the Wa 
by the quality of the hair. Two told me that one phratry had fine hair the other 
coarse ; and, corroborative of this distinction, a fifth native, belonging to Swan 
Hill on the Murray, taking hold of his hair said, “I'm A7rlba, straight hair, other 

fellows are Mitiwwoor, curly hair,” and went on to explain that the straight hair 
people could not marry among themselves but had to intermarry with the eurly 
hair people, and wice verad, In August, 1909, at Condah, an elderly aboriginal, born 
on the Murray, also told me that the names Kir/be and After denoted (or implied) 
different qualities of hair. This information would have fallen on deaf ears had I 
not known that Atipere and Mélwara were the names of the phratries over nearly 
the whole of the western half af New South Wales. I had hitherto associated 
these names with the birds eaglehawk and crow, as others had done (although 
there has been difference of opinion as to which was eaglehawk and which crow), 
but here was an unexpected discovery of a quite different application of the stems 
of these terme. On the Darling (New South Wales) the name for eaglehawk is 
hilyire and for crow wakw. I have examined many vocabularies but in none have 
I found names for these birds like the Darling phratry names Ai/pera and Milwara, 
except divi (eaglehawk) in the Wiraidhuri dialect, which may be the analogue of 
Kilpara. It is therefore possible that eaglchawk und crow are only secondary 
applications of these terms, and the evidence above cited renders it also probable 
that the more special application, if not the radical significance, is straight-haired 
and curly-haired. 

This suggests a new line of inquiry as to the meaning of other phratry names 
not yet interpreted, and furnishes fresh and very strong support to my theory, that 
the phratries represent two races, 

(5) The tribes having the phratries Ai/para-Miiware are on the Darling, on 
a part of the Murray above its confluence with the Darling and at Booligal on the 
Lachlan, but far to the east the Wonghibon tribe, on the north of the Lachlan 
River, have Nyiebumurra-Mudwmurra as their phratry names. These are obviously 
variants of KUpara-Mitewara, either the original forms or forms lengthened by the 
common affix murra. The territory therefore of the AT/para-Millwara (with 
variants) extends some 400 miles from north-west to south-east and about 350-in 
a straight line north-east to south-west along the course of the Darling above its 
junction with the Murray. 

(6) [ suspected that the phratry names Dilhei-Kapaitthin, prevailing among 
the Kamilroi of New South Wales and the Kabi and some adjacent Queensland 
tribes as far north as Fraser Island, near Maryborough, correaponded, Dilhai with 
Kilpara, and Kitpaitthin with Aapaitch, a phratry name current in the west of 
Victoria, My presumption has been confirmed by the fact that an exceptionally 
intelligent Victorian black, who had visited the Ai/pera-Miinearea tribes, when 
I pronounced these names to him, regarded them as having this equivalence 
without such a suggestion from me. 


——— 
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In Australian languages a diphthong, or the conjunction of two different vowels, 
usually implies the elision of a consonant, commonly ror k, which once separated 
the vowels, anda dental is often substituted for a guttural. Recognising the 
frequent occurrence of these changes it is obvious that Difhat would be an 
easy and natural corruption of Kulpara. Kapaitch has a variant in Victoria, Avimait, 
0 that there is no philological straining in the suggestion that AWipaitthin has the 
same stem as Kapaiteh. I cannot aceount for the final-in otherwise than that in 
the languages of the Kabi, Kamilroi and other tribes which have the phratry name 
Kipaitthin, a final ¢ rarely if ever occurs, and the combination tol would be 
impossible, whereas final » is common and probably often represents a primitive -na, 
the mark of substantives, Further, in Victoria we find an explanation of Kapaitch, 
viz., black cockatoo (or Banksian Cockatoo), and this in the Maar tribe, which 
unlike its neighbours, has strong linguistic affinities with the New South Wales 
and Queensland tribes where the term Kilpaitthin prevails, 

If my inference be correct, that Kilpara and Dilbai are radically identical, then 
this phratry nate extends over a distance of about 950 miles in a straight line from 
the junetion of the Murray and Darling to the north end of Fraser Island on the 
Queensland coast. And if Kiipaitthin be the same as Kapaitch, of which identity 
I have no donbt, the extreme points where this namie occurs are about 1,200 miles 
apart, in a straight line extending from the border of Victoria and South Australia, 
on the coast, to the north of Fraser Island, with a gap in the centre where it is 
displaced mainly by Mukumurra and Mikwara, 

The members of the Kurokaitch-Kapsitch phratries say that Kapaitch is the 
black cockatoo with yellow feathers in the tail, the ordinary name for which they 
give as wilan, Dawson gives kappatch as on alternative name for wilann, the 
Banksian cockatoo, and locates the word only in one amall community, the Maar 
people of the “small lip" language. I am doubtful about the radical meaning of 
Kapaitch, but I surmise that it corresponds to a similar word of very extensive 
prevalence meaning black duck. 

(7) Over the whole of Central Queensland, from east to west, one of the 
phratry names is Wootaroo, with variants. For the other the commonest term is 
Yungaroo, but this latter is not constant, having as substitutes Mullara in two 
localities and Pakoota in a third. The namea Yungaroo-Wootaroco have not been 
explamed hitherto. Mr. N. W. Thomas has suggested hangeroo for the former, and 
em for the latter, but without any reasons being given, kangaroo apparently from 
similarity of sound and eww-as a suitable partner to kangaroo, 

I believe I have discovered the true significance of these two phratry names, 
The stems I interpret as yng, white cockatoo, and woota, crow. The common 
affix -roo Tam unable to explain, but it probably has merely the meaning of 
plurality, just as we might speak of the Yungas and the Wootas;: or it may be a 
genitive suffix giving the terms an adjectival value, ie,, Yungaroo would mean 
belonging to the ywnga, or of the yunga, | 

Tn proof of my interpretation of these phratry names being correct I would 
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point ont that, as regards the stem Woota- (with variants Witte-, ete.), the name for 
crow, over about one-half of the vast area where this phratry name holds, is watfa, 
with such variants as wutthagwn, wotagan, wotha. In the analogous word for crow 
occurring elsewhere and widely distributed a guttural (g ork) takes the place of the 
dental. One locality forms an exception, viz., the south-west corner of Australia, 
where the dental again appears in such forms aa wortong, wardung, ete. By referring 
to my linguistic map in aglehawh and Crow, it will be observed that I connect the 
language of the south-west of Australia with the dialects of west-central Queensland. 
Wortong (Western Australia) and wofagan (Queensland) constitute one of the 
resem blances. 

The objection might be urged that in the first syllable of the phratry name, 
the vowel is usually @ (oo), whereas in the name for crow it is usually «, But this 
objection ismet by the fact that the phratry name has sometimes ¢ in the first 
syllable, and the name for crow has sometimes « and sometimes oe, And what is 
perhaps more conclusive proof that watta, crow, is the stem of Wootaroo, is the fact 
that in Western Australia the first syllable of the term for both the bird and the 
phratry occurs with each of the vowels a, 0, and @, thus we find wartung, wordong, 
and woodung. 

Further, in the south-western corner of Queensland, in the Badieri tribe on the 
Paroo River, as at Mackay on the east coast, Yungo is the term for the other 
phratry. Yungo was also a phratry name with the Kurnandiburi tribe on the 
eaat of the Barcoo in the south-west of Queensland. Now we find that on the east 
of Lake Torrens younganna and at Streaky Bay on the east shore of the Great 
Australian Bight yangana occur as the names of the white cockatoo, and these are 
two localities which my linguistic map connects with the south-west corner of 
Western Australia and the south-west of Queensland. Variants, in the same sense 
ocour elsewhere, as yengkwanw in Yorke Peninsula, South Australia, and ywngerli 
on the Burke River, Queensland. The affix -na may be neglected, ib is often merely 
‘a definitive marking a substantive. Hence Funga- as the stem part of a phratry 
means white cockatoo, and Woeota-, in o similar connection, means crow. 

(8) But this derivation of these terms leads to very important and sweeping 
conclusions, It identifies the meaning of the phratry names of about one-half of 
Queensland with the meaning of those in the south-west corner of Australia where 
they are Manitchmat, white cockatoo, and. IFortongmat, crow, and it identifies the 
meaning of one of the Queensland names, Fungaroo, with that of Awrokaiteh (white 
cockatoo) of the west of Vietoria and the adjoining part of South Australia, 

Pakoota, a substitute for Vungaroo in the west of Queensland, 1s explained by 
packoo, white cockatoo, in use in South Australia to the north-west of the Barrier 
Ranges. 

(9) The tract between the Kilpara-Mikwara phratries in the east and 
Manitchmat-Wortongmat in Western Australia is occupied by the Karara-Matteri 
phratries. There are some grounds for inferring that Aera, the apparent stem of 
Kararn, means white cockatoo, Words having this significance and with stem 
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‘era are very widely distributed, such as karong, Warburton, South Australia, 
Kurrake, Adelaide, South Australia, heraa!, Booandik tribe, South Australia, Auro- 
Iwiteh, Glenelg and Wannon, Victoria; karang, Yiilima, Victoria; karra, Ballina, 
New South Wales; karohi, Georges River, New South Wales. I do not regard 
these analogues as quite conclusive proof, but they certainly give support to the 
suggestion that Kararw is 1 white cockatoo phratry. 1 ean offer no explanation of 
Matteri unless it be a corruption of Wootaroe, which is quite possible. Thus in the 
east we find ooriun, yoorin and moorwn, variants of ngurwin, emu. 

The explanation of the terms Yungaroo-Wootaroo gives a vast extension to the 
area known to be covered by phratry names signifying contrast of colour. In fact 
all the phratry names that have been explained denote a contrast, a colour contrast 
or a physical contrast, or both, as the subjoined table will show, 


Puratry NAMEs. MEANING, 
Bundyil-Wa x ae -»  Eaglehawk-Crow. 
Merung-Yukembruk... : = 
Malian-Uimbe 2 eu 2 ° me 
Kurokaiteh-Kapaitch oF + White Cockatoo-Black Cockatoo, 
Kilpara-Milioara ... ei .. Straight Hair-Curly Hair. 
Fungaroo- Wootarvo.., pe .-- White Cockatoo-Crow, 


Pakoua-Wooturoo ... aye 

Manitchmat-Wortongmat .., = s a a ‘ 

Gicatgullean-Garaimuadthen ... «+ Light Blooded-Dark Blooded. 

Waolar-Murla ae - Bee -Lee (one 
variety is light in colour another 
dark), 


i Ut] fa 


It is extremely probable that at one time more than one pair of contrasted 
names were current in the one locality for distinguishing the phratries, 

Tt must be admitted that widespread recognition by the aborigines of 
conspicuous physical differences, distinguishing the one phratry from the other, 
strongly reinforces my natural theory of the origin of the phratries, viz, that they 
represent two originally distinet races contrasted in complexion, physique, the 
quality of the hair, ete. And if this be the true aceount of their origin, what 
becomes of Howitt and Fison’s artificial theory of an original, undivided commune 
with promiscuous intercourse, followed by a bisection effected by authority 
throughout Australia ? 

Tt is almost superfluous to point out that the meaning of the phratry names 
besides indicating the essential cause of the existence of the phratries, has also an 
important bearing upon the question of the origin of totemism. 
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By Caprams Hoen O’Sunttvax, RM (now Governor of the 
Upper Nile Province). 


Wrrn asx [stropucrory Nore sy E, Stover Harrnannp, 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Tae following collection lately came to my hands through the kind offices of 
Mr. Russell Rea, M.P. and by the permission of Captain O'Sullivan and of the 
Governor-General of the Sudan, and with their permission and concurrence it is 
now printed. Cuptain O'Sullivan is au officer of the Sudan Government. The 
collection was made by him as a memorandum for his own guidance in administra- 
tion during three years’ administrative work which included all the various Dinka 
divisions in the Upper Nile Provinee. It is therefore directed to the purely 
practical purpose of enabling the administrator to decide upon native principles 
the questions most likely to come before him, as the ultimate referee in disputes. 
This explains the total omission of many subjects rightly regarded by anthropo- 
logists as of the first importance for the sympathetic comprehension of the people, 
Severely limited as it is, however, it is, 1 venture to think, of value as supple- 
menting and correcting our previous information and presenting, as far us it goes, a 
systematic view of Dinka society, 

The Dinkas are a mere congeries of independent tribes, They have never 
been welded into a nation. They have never had, so far as we know, any great 
military or political genius like Chaka or Moshesh to organise them into a compact 
and powerful kingdom. Every village governs itself by means of the village elders, 
and the chief is merely the leader in petty raids or in the equally petty and 
desultory wars resulting from blood-feuds. He presides, it is true, at the delibera- 
tions of the “old men,” and appears to be the principal executive officer of the 
village or division of the tribe, but the real power is vested in the general body of 
the “old men.” 

Dinka society is patriarchal. The father is the head of the family; but it 
would seem that he is far from being absolute ruler, Although Captain O'Sullivan 
describes hia wives and unmarried children as his property, they can hardly be go 
in the same sense in which his slaves, cattle and so forth, are his property, He 
must have duties towards them, though such duties may be more vaguely recognised 
and more difficult of enforcement than his duties towards members of other families. 
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This 1s clear from the rule that when a dispute arises within the family he does not 
settle it himself, but refers it to the “old men.” If a woman be killed by her 
husband it is treated as an accident and a misfortune to the husband: but Captain 
O'Sullivan significantly remarks: “He may have to pay a cow or more to propitiate 
the girl's family and stop talk.” If the wife were, in the full sense of the term, the 
property of her husband, there would be no payment of cattle to propitiate her family. 
The truth is that the payment of a bride-price has been very apt to mislead 
European inquirers as to the real status of the wife and children, In savage and 
barbarous conditions of society, it is one of the most usual and binding terms of 
the marriage contract, A thousand years ago, among the ancient English, it was 
the ordinary method of obtaining a wife. Speaking generally, its effect undoubtedly 
is to transfer to the husband large powers over the person of the wife. Where 
kinship is reckoned exclusively through the father, it is usually the payment of 
the bride-price that authorises him to reckon the children to his stock and gives 
him # full measure of control over them, to the exclusion of any claim by the wife's 
kindred, But all this comes very far short of vesting their absolute ownership 
in him, They sre not slaves, however servile their status may appear to superticial 
observation. 
In relation to this point, the Dinka law of divorce is interesting. I use 
the term divoree for convenience, but its connotation is very different from that in 
European society. It is not the subject of a judicial decree involving more or less 
penal consequences and disgrace. So far as it is the subject of legal proceedings, 
the questions at issue are concerned with the return of the bride-price rather than 
directly with the conduct of the wife or the husband during the marriage. Tp 
order to “ break a marringe,” as the process is called, all that is necessary is that 
the cattle paid for the bride with all their young, or an equivalent, be repaid to the 
husband. She is then entitled to return to her own family, together with any 
children she may have borne. Varioua causes are enumerated for breaking the 
marriage; but the wife's unfaithfulness is not one of them, provided she be willing 
to remain in her husband's enclosure. The islanders of Torres Straits, accoriling to 
Dr, Haddon, lay ull the blame for peceadilloes of this kind on the woman, As they 
succinctly express it: “Woman, she steal man; man, how he help it?” The 
Dinka theory is the precise converse of this, All the blame is laid upon the man, 
who is linble to pay full compensation to the aggrieved husband. Toatil recently, 
indeed, among the southern Dinkas he was liable to be killed, On the other hand, 
as among many of the negro peoples on the West Coast, the woman's character 
is unstained by an act of infidelity, and she is subject to no legal punishment. 
So far is she from being the property of her husband, that if he il-trent 
her, whether on this or on any other account, it seems she may refuse to 
live with him. In this case, there is no help for it but to repay the bride-price of 
cattle with (im most cases) their natural increase, When the marriage is thug 
“broken,” the woman is once more in the marriage market. Possibly, she has 
already an understanding with an eligible gentleman, who will have to make good 
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to her father and his relatives the bride-price reclaimed by her former husband. 
Unless her charms are faded by age, they will hardly be discounted by her history ; 
and we may suspect that her attractions are positively enhanced by any children she 
may already have, for on marriage they will pass to her next husband and be 
reckoned to his kin. 

Kinship is derived by the Dinkas through malesonly, But to this there is one 
exception, The detinition of incest extends it to sexual intercourse between 
persons connected by blood on either side, so far as the genealogies can be traced 
in tradition. For no other purpose, to his knowledge, Captain O'Sullivan informs 
me, is kinship traced through both parents, The artificial character of kinship 
through males is abundantly evident from the customs recorded in the following 
pages. Presumably, therefore, the extension of the definition of incest to include 
persons related through the mother, is a vestige of maternal descent, 

The artificiality of kinship through males is nowhere more strikingly illustrated 
than in the Dinka arrangements for “ raising up seed" to a man who dies childleas. 
We are familiar with the practice among the ancient Hebrews. It depends upon 
the principle that any child born of a man’s wife, whoever may bave been the 
begetter, is in law the child of the husband. Js pater quem nuptia demonstrant. 
In accordance with this principle, the practice of procuring artificially a son for the 
deceased is very commonly followed by semi-civilised peoples, But the Dinkas 
follow it, probably, farther than any other. Many other African tribes regard the 
children born of a widow, at whatever distance of time from her husband's death, as 
his children. Iam not aware of any others which provide for the extreme case of 
a man’s dying childless, or at least sonless, without near male relatives and leaving 
only widows beyond the age of child-bearing, by allowing the widow or daughter 
in whom his property may temporarily vest, to contract marriage in his name with 
a woman who is, by the act of marriage, to become his widow and bear his heir. 
It is absolutely certain that the son born of such a woman can have none of the 
blood of his “father.” He is his son only by a legal fiction as ingenious as any ever 
propounded by lawyers of more civilised countries. Adoption by a widow, so 
common elsewhere, seems to be unknown to Dinka law. 

The economic basis of Dinka society is the possession of cattle, The Dinkas 
are essentially a pastoral people. As we might expect, their currency is in cattle, 
The bride-price is paid in cattle. Quarrela are settled by the payment of cattle 
us fines or compensation. Raids are made for cattle, They have, indeed, other 
domestic animals, such as sheep and poultry; but these are of minor importance, 
and probably of modern introduction. Property, therefore, to a Dinka means 
cattle. No woman can hold property, except in one case—that just alluded to, of 
a man who dies childless and without masculine relatives. In such a case the 
widow holds his property until she shall have provided an heir in whom it will 
vest. She is sometimes even required to provide not only the heir but the 
property he is to inherit, In the illustration given by Captain O'Sullivan she 

_ does so by means of the bride-price of the daughter. The special importance thus 
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attached to the continuation of the family (which is only possible in the male 
line) and to the provision of cattle for its maintenance leads to the conjecture 
that it has a religious origin. Upon this, however, the collection affords us no 
light. Having regard to the object of the collection, there is no ground for 
surprise that it includes little or nothing on religion. Indeed, it may be difficult 
to obtain any trustworthy evidence on the subject. Emin Pasha expressly tells 
us that “the Dinka is very reticent as to his beliefs." In the absence of specific 
information, we are driven back upon the analogy of the customs of other peoples ; 
and we can have very little doubt that a cult of ancestors prevails, Filial piety 
is stated to be “markedly present,” and the “sacrifice of atonement” performed 
on the infringement of prohibited degrees points in the same direction. Incest 
would bring down the vengeance of ancestors on both sides. The sacrifice of a 
bull may be intended as a propitiation to them. But the collection also contains 
a hint that ancestor-worship may not be the only cult. The fact that the most 
binding oaths are taken on a sacred spear points to some religious beliefs and 
practices having the spear as their centre and symbol. They may not be 80 
elaborate aa those connected with the sacred spear of Kiranga adored by the 
Warundi, but they may be equally important in the national life. 

Although we, know from other sources that the belief in witchcraft is as 
strong among the Dinkas as elsewhere on a similar plane of culture, Captain 
O'Sullivan has recorded nothing about it, beyond an incidental reference in 
summarising the Dinka tradition on p. 176. The omission is probably due to the 
fact that under British rule sorcery is wholly ignored, and legal proceedings 
founded upon it are discouraged, if not suppressed. From an anthropological 
point of view this omission is to be regretted. It might have been illustrated in 
connection with the law that articles of personal wear are regarded not as property 
but as part of the person wearing them. Identification of the wearer with his 
clothing in obscure processes of thought is common in the superstitions of almost 
any part of the world, but in the contemplation of law it must be very rare. 

But we should be ungracious to complain of the defects of a compilation 
which reveals to us one side of Dinka life in a more systematic way than has 
hitherto, so far as I am aware, been done: we should be ungracious even if those 
defects were faults, and not rather, what in fact most of them are, necessary 
omissions, because the subjects to which they relate are outside the scope of the 
collection. It will be a matter of gratification to anthropologists to think that 
such work as this is appreciated at headquarters, and that the Government ot 
the Sudan is sensible of the value of all well-considered endeavours after a 
complete understanding of the subject peoples. 





DINKA LAWS AND CUSTOMS. 


The Dinkas having had no means of recording their laws and customs, no one 
in the tribe could clearly detail a system of the rules which guide them in the 
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settlement of tribal cases and disputes, bat a knowledge can be obtained by s 
careful coding from the simple uncomplicated eases and their methods of settle- 
ment, and working synthetically with these as a basis, 

Though apparent differences have risen in the various districts the main 
principles are the same, and what at first seem differences are really their regard 
for all the cireumstances of the case, persons and conditions, such as3:— 


(a) The existing supply and demand in cattle and marriageable women. 
(4) The local estimate as to the gravity of any particular offence, 
dependent on the conditions in the district. 


For these reasons any fixed seale of “crimes and punishments” would only 
uislead, and result in errors and real injustice, being in absolute opposition to 
their custome, 

Tt should be realised that a decision given in accordance with any other law 
(such as Moslem or Christian, ete), however apparently ethically correct, would 
not be accepted as a clever judgement, but as an injustice done them by one 
who knew nothing of justice, i, their system of tribal law; and this stigma would 
be attached to * the Government” by them. 

Une would be too much in the hands of intrigue, and lose prestige by always 
having to ask the tribal custom on a case under judgement, without the knowledge 
necessary to discuss it and check errors; but the compiling and codifying of their 
laws, each rule checked thoroughly and free of influence of its application to any 
particular case, aids in ability to test the correctness of a decision given by a court 
of their “ old people,” in accordance with their own law, and even enables one not 
only to point out the defects in the decision but to explain the reasons 

This code, as it stands, must not be applied either to the Shillaks or the Anuaks 
who have not got the same complicated laws of Widows, Inheritance, and, 
Lineage; but it is closely akin to tliat of the Nuers, who are a much more recent 
offset from the original fountain of these tribes of which the Dinkas are the reduced 
stem (if native tradition is to be believed); and the Nuers still speak a language of 
much more obvious similarity. 

As with the laws of all these tribes, they are based on :— 


(a) The possession of women and cattle. 

(b) The purchase of wives by means of cattle, 

(c) Inheritance of women and children and cattle. 

(¢) Compensation for injury and homicide, by means of women and cattle. 


The origin of the Dinka tribe, and the foundation and establishment of their 
customs and laws are of great interest. 

The origin of their laws appears to have been experience as applied to suit the 
tribal mode of life, and this experience and resultant customs are of such antiquity 
that it is almost hopeless, from lack of any written records, to trace them back to a 
known stem, 
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Some idea of the former reach of the Dinka tribe can be got from the follow- 
ing old Dinka tradition, which I have shortened very much, as it goes into great 
detail of adventure, sorcery, ete. -— 

“Tn the days of the great Sheikh Aiwel, the big chief, when we were a powerful 
tribe, a discussion arose as to where the sun went to at night and left the world 
cold, Aiwel was a great man and inspired: he was born of an old woman who had 
never had children, and was beyond the age of child-bearing, and his father was 
‘the waters of the great river’ (the Nile?). And Aiwel said,‘ Why do you talk so 
much of it, it is only necessary to go and see? Direct a party to follow it on its 
course each day and one day they will find its place of rest.’ 

“So some of the young men were appointed to find out, and they went, and 
were absent for very many moons, for they could not return without the know- 
ledge for fear of the anger of Aiwel, and the laughter of their sisters. But one day 
a few old men came into the Dinka country, and these men asked for their relations, 
some of whom were dead .They were those left living of the young men who 
had followed the sun; and they told the people of their journey, and how they had 
followed until those left alive came to the ‘end of the land,’ where there was very 
great water which was salt, and each night they saw thesun sink into this water far 
off, and so it was cooled like a hot spear-blade which is dipped into the river, ‘ and 
so we have come back to tell our chief Aiwel.’” 

As mentioned, their laws were founded on experience, and amongst the 
greater experiences which would affect their very elementary mode of life they 
found that the marriage of relatives by blood from either father’s or mother's side 
was injurious aud prejudicial to tribal conditions and requirements, So a law was 
made against this accordingly, extending in its application to the descendants from 
several former generations, This was found not sufficient owing to their inability 
to check seduction, so it was made a crime for distant connections to have 
intercourse with each other. Later, when their great leaders had died and the 
tribe began to disunite, no one was powerful enough to order and have the death- 
sentence carried out and keep proper coutrol, so their “inspired men" made 
them believe that for these sins the great deity brought about an earlier death, 
sometimes to all, sometimes to one of the parties concerned. But, in order to 
avoid the possibility of demonstrative proof to the contrary, their “ sacrifice of 
atonement” was introduced, so as to give face to any failure of the threatened 


event to happen, but nominally to lessen, or preserve from the chance of such 


misfortune! 
This “sacrifice” took the form of the killing of « bull, cow, or cattle, 
according to gravity of offence, and is combined with a gift of cattle to the 


' Captain O'Sullivan writes in reference to this paragraph -—“I was here only expresai 
the hypothesis I have been led to form from facta found. There is no definite native tradition 
on the matter that I could ascertain, beyond their agreement that certain matters ‘had heen 
found ‘not good’ by experience by their ancestors, They do say :' At one time wech anda 
4 crime would have been punished by death, but now it is different,’ " 
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offended people in compensation, and with intention to be also a deterrent to 
would-be offenders. “The offended people” are always the parents of the 
offending woman, as the burden of these offences always falls on the man. 

This will be more readily understood as a woman is not allowed to possess 
property, All their laws have their obvious motives such as this. If by chance, 
any of those concerned did die, it was held that the sacrifice had not Leen accepted, 
or had been insufficient, and a blood claim was allowed. If the offender had 
refused to supply the cattle for sacrifice “blood-money" was demanded, and if 
refused a blood-feud established. These held good even for years after the 
alleged offence. 

From the part played by these “sacrifices of atonement” in the establishment 
of their laws it will be realised that they put great weight on them in the tribe, 
and on no account should they be disregarded or dismissed as futile in 
determination of any case. And this, not only from their tribal poiut of view, but 
from that of administration by the Government; as to remove their fear of, or 
belief in, superhuman punishment for offences would be to invite an increase of 
crime, especially in people of their nature and habit, 

The tribal system of self-administration is by “ Courts” of the “old people” 
of each village or clan. These “old people” are not elected, but are held to be 
qualified merely by the fact of old age, as having the best knowledge of tribal 
traditions and customs and the way to direct matters and settle disputes, It is 
the “old people” of two sections quarrelling who arrange for peace and settle the 
terms.' The sheikh is not the judge or lawgiver of his section. He is ‘the leader 
of the warriors and acts as president and spokesman of his court of advisers, “ the 
old people.” 

The father or head of a family is treated with great respect by his people, but 
he refers even matters of “family disputes” to the court of the “old people.” 
Filial piety ia markedly present in the Dinka tribe. 


The Dinka laws may be assembled under the following heads :— 
1. Laws of property. 


2. » » lineage, 

3. y=» Marriage. 

4 »  Mmurriage payment. 

5. »  «» breaking of marriage and repayment of marriage price. 
6 86) ww Widows, 


' In answer to a query Captain O'Sullivan kindly explains :-—* Sections may mean families, 
divisions of a village, or even divisions of a tribe. Each head of a family keeps his family and 
property intact, generally in a village of itself; but where families have had to combine for 
purposes of defence into one village, they still have a definite section for each family and ite 
own cattle-paths, Whatever the sections are that are quarreling it is the old people of such 
sections who form the court to [arrange] terms, The chief of the division which inclodes such 
two sections may be present to act as president and witness the svttlement ; but he is really 
only the leader of the warriors, and the old people settle the matter.’ 
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7. Laws of inheritance. 
8. »  » seduction, 
9. a» iv incest 


10. ,, adultery, 
1, on: op TODO 

12) |»: ,ithefk 
13. , , injury. 
14. ,, ,, killing. 


15. , , punishments, 


It will be noticed that these laws may be divided into laws of “conduct” or 
“morality,” and laws of “transgression and punishment"; and, as would be 
expected under existing conditions, those of “conduct” or “ morality” are much 
more determinate than the latter, which vary, as mentioned before, according to 
the relative wealth and condition of a district, which would influence the local 
estimate of offence and punishment. Thus, whereas 4 Dinka of Twi, until recently 
perhaps, would have been killed and all his cows seized for such an offence as 
adultery ; in Bowom, the most northern district, he would run no great risk of 
being killed, and only such a fine as they thought would compensate the husband 
for the injury done him would be inflicted on the offender. 

This difference is due to the less hot-headed views taken by the northern 
Dinkas, who have seen the way the Sudanese people lived under the Dervish rule 
and later, and a knowledge that killing is treated as a greater offence than 
adultery by the present Government. 


1, Laws or Prorenty. 
1, The following are a man’s property :— 
1. His wives. 
2. sons, Whilst unmarried. 
danghters, whilst unmarried. 
children of unmarried daughters, 


daughters whose marriage has been “ broken.” 
6. children of such daughters, 


: ~ 
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7. » slaves. e 
8. , children of slaves. p 
9 , cattle ) 
0. , corn, 


il. , property earned by people who are his property, 


2. For the purposes of this law, clothes and ornaments are not considered as 
property; they are part of the person wearing them, and so also is the skin on ‘ 
which each wife sleeps i 

3. No woman can possess property, she being herself property ; but 
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4. A woman can hold property “in trust" :— 
(2) If she is the widow of a» man none of whose male relatives are 
living. 
(6) If she is the daughter of a man none of whose male relatives are 
living, and if her own mother is also dead, 
N.5.—For object of this see laws of “ lineage ” and “inheritance.” 
5. Agon, when married, ceases to be property, he becomes head of a family and 
a holder of property. 
2. Laws op LINEAGE, 


1. All children borne by a man's wives, irrespective of who is their natural 
father, are his children and his property ; and, if boys, are in name and rights of 
inheritance that man’s sons, 

2. All children borne by a man’s widows are his children and the property 
of his heirs, irrespective of who is their natural father and of time elapsed since his 
death ; and, if boys, are in name and rights of inheritance that man’s sons. 

3. All children borne by a man’s unmarried daughters are that man’s property, 
irrespective of who is the natural father, but if sons, take the name of their mother's 
father until their mother is married, in which case they change their name to that 
of their mother's husband, and (unless other contract is specially made) become with 
their mother the property of ber husband, and have equal rights of inheritance with 
his own sons. In the case of the girl never marrying, owing to her death or other 
cause, they, if sons, have rights of inheritance from Jer father. 

4. All children borne by a man's daughter whose marriage has been “ broken,” 
ie, who has been divoreed, are that man's property. They take the name of their 
mother’s hushand, or, if she marries again, of her new husband. If she does not 
marry again, their rights of inheritance are from her father but, if she marries again, 
from her new husband. 

4, Children borne by a man’s daughters whose marriage has been only partially 
“broken " (ie, she herself has been “divorced” but the return of part of the 
marriage price been remitted in consideration of such children remaining with 
her husband), these children remain as that husband's property and children, in 
every respect aa if their mother had not been divorced. 

6. A woman qualified to hold property “in trust” under Laws of Property, 
4 (a), (8), can marry (i, purchase) a girl to be respectively (6) her father's widow, 
or (2) her husband's widow, and all children borne by this girl from any source 
whatsoever are under these Laws of Lineage as if the deceased man had married 
their mother during his life; the sons inheriting his property including their own 
mother and sisters and their mother’s purchaser, iv., the widow or daughter of the 
deceased man. 

Example—A dies, leaving one wilow and one daughter by another wife, He haa no male 
relatives. ‘The widow ia beyond the age of |childbirth. He leaves no cattle. The widow 
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marries the daughter to a man for ten cowa, With these cows she buys 4 girl a» widow to her 
dead husband for eight cows, there being none of her husband's. She brings a man from her 
own people, if possible, and he lies with the girl. In the next few years the girl gives birth to 
two danghters and a son. The two remaining cows have meanwhile increased to five with 
their young. By the time the son has grown up the two daughters have been given in marriage, 
and the cows paid for them are held ‘in trust” by A’s widow who purchased his mother. The 
son inherits all the cattle, also his own mother, and her purchaser, A’s widow. His own 
natural father has no claim of any kind on him, beyond such presents of cattle ax A's widow 
paid him for his services. The son carries A’sname. Meanwhile his mother has given birth to 
another son. This son is entitled to half A's possessions. If there is « third son each is entitled 
to one-third of the possessions, etc, as embodied in “ Laws of Inheritance.” 


3. Laws OF MARRIAGE 


1, By marriage is meant the purchase of a girl by the payment of cattle to 
the father, guardian or owner of the girl. The payment gives to the buyer the 
possession of the girl and the right to all children borne by her. There is no limit 
to the number of wives. 


2. The purchaser may be either— 
(a) a man, or 
(6) a woman entitled to hold property “ in trust” under Law of Property 
4(a), (3). 


_ Note.—In the latter case the girl becomes “a widow” at once and under the Law of 
Widows. | 


3. No girl is obliged to marry anyone unless she is herself willing. 


Note,—Fear of beating is used to influence a girl to consent, but such coercion is againat 
tribal law, 


The desire to have a large “ marriage price” paid as their value, will influence 
them to accept marriage with men objectionable to them, and is the cause of a 
certain amount of unfaithfulness. | 


4. The ceremony of marriage consists in -— 


1. The marriage feast and sacrifice, 

2. The formal handing over of part of the cattle of the “ wife price ” to the 
girl's father or guardian by the boy's parents. 

3. The removal of the girl to her husband's enclosure, 

Note—All the same ceremonies are gone through if she is bought by a woman under 
section 2(b) of this law and section 4 (a), (b) of Laws of Property, and section 6, Laws of 
Lineage. 

5. The formalities in section 4 having taken place the girl is the property of 
the husband (or purchaser) irrespective of whether the whole “ wife price” has been 
paid or not; he has from that moment all the powers of a husband with regard 
to her. 
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See Law of Adultery. 
» Lineage. 
‘ » Inheritance. 

6. If, after taking possession of the girl, the man fails to pay the remainder of 
the “ marriage payment” as arranged by the council (see 7 below), the father of the 
girl can apply to a Dinka court, and if the man does not satiafy him, he can take 
his daughter back and any children she has borne, returning to her husband all the 
eattle already paid for her and all their young. 

Note,—From this it will be seen how inappropriate the term “divores” ia to the tribal 
* breaking of marriage,” 

7. All the agreements necessary before a marriage are made by a council 
consisting of the senior relatives of both man and woman, who acting as witnesses 
decide the amount of the * marriage payment,” its method of payment, and the 
disposal of any children the girl may have borne previous to this marriage, either 
when unmarried or by a previous marriage now “ broken.” 

8. Aman may not marry any blood relative—see Laws of Incest. 


4. Laws or “Marnwce Payment." 


1. By “ marriage payment " is meant the number of cattle which the council 
(consisting of the senior members of the families of the intending husband and 
wife, see Laws of Marriage, 7) decide shall be paid by the man to the girl's father 
or guardian, for her in marriage. This applies equally to the case of a woman 
buying « “wife widow " for her deceased husband or father under laws already 
detailed. 

Nete—In Arabic the term maAr ia used to express this “marriage payment,” but it is os 
inappropriate aud misleading as the term “dowry” would be; there being no payment to the 
girl married, either by the intending husband or by her own people, as indicated by the terma 
may and * dowry “reapectively. Although it is troe that amongst Moslems the madr is paid 
to the parenta of the girl, and it would be very unconventional for the girl to make claim for 
it, alill, should she do so, it is hers by law. 

2 It is not necessary that the whole “ marriage payment” be paid before the 
ceremony cin take plaice, 

$. The council decides :— 


(2) How many cows, and how many bulls must be paul. 

(b) After payment of how many the ceremony shall take place. 

(c} When the remainder must be paid, either by time or by occasion, 
such as cattle coming to the boy's father or guantian, in payment of 
marringe of one of his women. 

(@) What children, previously borne by the girl, are to go with her to her 
husband as his property (see Marriage, 7). 


— = 
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4, A“ marriage payment" not completed is binding on the heirs of the man 
should he die, and is due not only to the father or guardian of the wife, but to the 
heirs of the creditor. 

_ #rample—A marries B's daughter. He still owes two cows, A and Bdie. Bleavesno 
heirs, but his danghter buys a “wife widow” in his name aud the girl gives birth to a son 2. 
# claims from A’s heirs two cows, They must be pail him, 


5. Law or “Brekakinc or Marniacn.” 

1. By “breaking of marriage” is meant the return of the cattle of the 
“marriage payment” to the husband by the wife’s father or guardian, in order to 
free her from his ownership. 

2, If a marriage be fully “broken” by the repayment of all the cattle and all 
young borne to these cattle, all children borne by the woman become with her the 
property of her father or guardian. But— 

3. Part of the cattle may be left with the wife's father, by arrangement, to 
permit one or more of the woman's children being left with hor husband us his 
property. But— 

4. On a marriage being “ broken,” the mother and her guardian can demand 
that all her children go with her, provided the cattle for repayment of the 
“marriage payment” are returned with all their young, or head for head, by cattle 


as good. 


5. “ Breaking” of marriage can he paid for by -— 
(a2) The busband, 

(4) The wife. 

(c) The wife's father or guardian. 


6. The husband may sue for breaking of marriage— 
(a) If the girl fails to give birth to a child within two years of marriage. 

Note—The husband, before ming, must have had recourse to the tribal custom of permitting 
one of his male relations to cohabit with the girl, to support the alleged inability to conceive. 
That his other wives may have borne children, is no proof in his favour, ) 

(6) Tf the girl runs away from him and refases to return or to live with 
him. 
(c) If there is quarrelling or ill-will between their families. 
7. Misconduct or unfaithfulness gives no claim to “ breaking of marriage,” 
The tribal fine of cattle for adultery from the offender is the husband's means of 
reparation, 
8. A wife may (in practice) sue through her father by refusing to live with 
her husband. 

Vote—This is sometimes.done in order to be married to another man, the persuasion used 
to her father being that he will pay more cattle, The father imiy try to force the girl to remain 
with her husband by not receiving her and armnging to demand a big ' marriage payment ® 
from her lover should she run away to hius, sufficient to compensate for th 
cattle and their young to her husband. ies eridhad) —.- 
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9, The wife's father may sue:—For husband's default to pay cattle as arranged 
before the witnesses previous to marriage. In practice he often succeeds in 
breaking the marriage by enticing his daughter to refuse to live with her husband, 
if he has been offered a larger price for her, 

10, If “breaking of marriage” takes place all the cattle of the “ marriage 
payment” and their young must be returned to her husband. Except— 


(a) The girl is the willing cause of the demand, by refusing to stay with 
him. 

(}) Or, if there are children, and the wife and her father agree to let one 
or more child remain with the husband in consideration of an agreed 
number of cattle being remitted. 

(¢) Or, if the wife is old and her children do not make up for her 
depreciation in cattle-giving-value for marriage. 


In this case the husband gets hack his cattle and their young less the amount 
of depreciation, ic, he gets a number equal to that paid for her and her children 
with (if she has married again) compensation for children she may be expected to 
bear. The cattle to be repaid must be those originally paid by the husband, so far 
as wvailable, and their issue, 

Note.—Vor the proper understanding of the repayment of a “marriage price” it must be 
remembered thatevery cow and its young is known to all the Dinkas who are concerned in it 
aaa piemible increase of capital if repayment of “marriage price” is made ; and that the cattle 
of a “marriage price” are never kept intact by the father or guardian of a girl, but are 
divided between his friendly male relations, he possibly keeping only one cow. By thin means 
he onsurpa + — 

(@) Assistance in repaying the “marriage price" if reasou ocenr, 

(4) Assistance to any of his male posterity, who, after hix death may find difficulty in 
collecting cattle to marry by ; for example, in such o case os his widows bearing 
children several, or even many, yeara after his death. (See Law of Lineage.) 

And though these cattle ore distributed as free-will presents, and gensrally in return for a 
former similar consideration, a man will often claim a present in return when his kinsman has 
received cattle for a daughter or ward, 

A Dinka court would only tell the defendant to be generous, and it ie important that 
Government officials should adopt this course also, as they are only free-will gifts, and as these 
presents and regifte have gone hack through the families for generations, it is quite impossible 
to know which is really “to the good.” 


Other dows of Return of “ Marriage Payment” 

Those referring to matters of divorce are embodied in the above law of 
“ Breaking of Marriage"; the others are as follows :— 

1. If within the first two years after her marriage the wife dies in child-birth, 
or fails to give birth to a child, the husband makes arrangement with her father, 
who substitutes another daughter or ward as his wife, and takes back his daughter 
(if living), or arranges to return a portion of the cattle and assist him in getting 
another wife. 


is ul 
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This is a compromise, and absolutely no fixed custom can be detailed, but at 
least one cow must remain with the father from the cattle, 

2. Tf a girl or woman has given birth to a child since her marriage, no claim 
can be made for any return of cattle on the ground of her death, however recently 
married, if the child is alive at the time. 

3. Should wife and child die in first two years, compromise is again resorted 
to, the wife's father returning about half the cattle to assist in getting a new 
wife, or he may offer another daughter or ward instead, if generously inclined. 

4. If the wife was married whilst she was still a child there is no allowable 
claim for“ childless" compensation, but sometimes it is made of the free will of her 
father if the families are friendly, or to avoid quarrelling if a weak family. 

Note.—Some of the old people tell me no claim for “ breaking of marriage” can be mado 
if the girl waaa child when married. But I have doubta of this, because if the girl left her 
husband and lived with her father, refusing to return, he would certainly not keep her doing 
nothing, and if she married another, directly the cattle were paid her husband would claim his 
original payment, bat would only be paid her new valne, ahe having depreciated to that extent 
in his service, and if she had left children with him, he could claim nothing, even under customs 
for women other than those married young. 


6. Law or Wipows. 

1, Under the term “ widow "is included not only the wives of a» man who is 
dead but also any woman bought as wife (widow) in his name after his death by 
his daughter or his widow, in order to raise children in his name, 

2. No willow may ever marry again. 

Note—T have seen one cuse in which the widow was freed from her marriage, after the 
death of her husband, by repayment of the caitle, but I think thia was a distortion of tribal 
custom, although the deceased's relations said it was no good her remaining his widow aa she 
would not make the sacrifices in his memory, and it was intended to buy a “wife widow " with 
the cattle paid for her in a new marriage. 

4. It is the duty of a widow to raise children to her dead husband's name. 
This she does by cohabiting with her husband's brother or other of his clowe male 
relations, 

4. Or should she be beyond the age of child-bearing (and there being no other 
widows or male relations of her husband), she then, holding his property “in trust," 
purchases und inarries in his nate o girl by means of his cows: it is then her duty 
to arrange for one of her own male relations (there being none of her husband's 
tlive) to cohabit with the girl in order to produce children in her husband's name. 
She may anbatitute any man she pleases in default of male relatives; no 
question can be raised, as the children are in name and rights of inheritance those 
of her dead husband, and the natural father has no claim on them whatsoever, 
The girl purchased becomes a wife (widow) and must carry out this law of 
widows. 


N.B—A woman having no protector and holding property “in trust” would be robbed of 
all her possessions, so a widow having no hoir of her busband to act as her guantian returns to 


=  ». — * 
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her father’s people until she has provided a son to her late husband ; she then returns to her 
husband’s people when he is old enough to take charge of his property. (See Laws of Lineage 
and Inheritance.) 

5. All children borne by widows are considered those of the deceased husband 
irrespective of the time elapsed since his death, or who their natural father may be. 
They are in name, and if sons, in right of inheritance, if danghters, as property of 
his heirs, his children. (Also see Laws of Lineage and Inheritance.) 


7. Laws or INHERITANCE. 


1. On the death of the head of a family his property becomes a family-fund 
under the administration of the senior male relations of the deceased, who act as 
advisers to the senior or responsible heir, and to whom the other heirs refer any 
grievances’ 

2. The property belongs in equal shares to his sons as co-heirs. 

3. If there are no sons his widows, under guardianship of eldest brother or 
nearest male relation, hold the property “in trust” (vide Law of Widows and 
Laws of Lineage). 

4. If there are no widows the eldest daughter under protection of deceased's 
eldest brother or nearest male relation holds the property “in trust” (vide Law of 
Widows and Law of Lineage). . 

5. If there are no male relations of deceased the father of a widow (or his 
heir) becomes her guardian, and 

6. Similarly, if the deceased’s daughter is holding the property “in trust" 
(when there are neither male relatives of the deceased, nor the girl’s mother living) 
the father of her mother becomes her temporary guardian, 

N.B.—Such guardians would have the use of the cattle for milk, but on a son or sons being 
born to the deceased's name and coming of age, such son or sons inherit all property. 

7. The council arranges all details in compliance with tribal customs :-— 


(a) The just and true distribution of the fund. 

(6) Its use in providing wives in turn to each of the sons. 

(c) The addition of all cattle obtained as “marriage payments” for 
daugliters to the fund. 

(d) The appointment of each widow to the correct or a suitable male 
relative of the deceased for cohabitation; but paying special regard 
to her own wishes, 


8 A widow who is still a child (having been bought young) may be (and 
generally is) allotted to a son for cohabitation, but she is the deeeased’s widow 


‘ The following statement subsequently communicated by the author may be added here, 
since it seems to qualify the above in some measure. He says :—“The owner of property (f<., 
head of a family) may elect any younger son to be in charge of the family property when he 
dies, if the oldest son is in his opinion not suitable. This is generally done on his death-bed 
before the old people of the family as witnesses ; and the oldest son has apparently no appeal ; 
he must serve his younger brother.” 


ee 
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and any children she may give birth to later aré considered as those of the 
deceased. 

0, In the case of all property having already been expended in providing 
wives for the children of a deceased man, the male relatives of the deceased who 
have received various presents of cattle from him from“ marriage payment” made 
for his danghters (as described in a note under Breaking of Marriage, 10) are, 
under tribal honour customs, obliged to subscribe to a “ marriage payment” 
required for a son of one of his widows. 


8, Laws oF Sepvcrioy, 

1, Should the offence of seduction be committed with a relative by blood it 
comes under Laws of Incest (which sea), 

2. Should seduction be committed with a married woman it comes under 
Adultery (which see). 

3. Should seduction be by force it comes under Laws of Rape (which see). 

4. In all eases of seduction the fault is held to lie altogether with the man, 

5. A girl (or woman) is Hable to no punishment by tribal law for aiding or 
abetting in the offence. , 

6. The offended person is the father, owner or guardian of the girl (or woman) 
seduced, | 

7. There are three degrees of gravity of offence in seduction — 

(¢) Simple seduction. 
(6) Seduction from which the girl gives birth to a child. 
(ce) Seduction from which the girl dies in child-birth, 

8, Simple seduction -— 

N.B.—A case of simple seduction is uot a grave offence among the northern Dinkas, and is 
seldom brought before Government, bot it is most important to make sure that it it not 
“incest” that iv implied in the charge, ¢<., that it is not alleged that the offence was corumitted 
with a blood relative, even from many generations back, which is a more serious offence, 

If simple seduction is proved either by evidence or the declaration of the girl 
herself, the offender or his guardian must pay a fine to the father or guardian of 
the woman seduced. 

The fine usually is one cow, but in the case of a rich man and a girl of high 
family it may be increased to three, or even more in « prosperous district, 

% Should the girl give birth to a child— 

(a) The child becomes the property of the girl, the natural father having 
no claim whatever to the child. 

‘Vote—Property in this case is used only in the sense of always going with the mother « 
the real proprietor is the mother's guardian, who demands a larger “ marriage pay mniiis = Bie 
in cousideration of passing the ownership of the child to her husband with her. 7 

And (1) the seducer is liable to a fine of from one to five cattle. 


ae 
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10. Should the girl die in child-birth— 

(a) If the child lives, as in 9 (a) above, and (6) the seducer is lable to a 
fine. The fine was, in 1907, eight cattle in a large portion of the 
tribe, 

1]. Should the offender so request, he may marry the girl with whom the 
offence has been committed, and in this case the “marriage payment” covers all 
fines and also gives him possession of the child, if any; this applies to all cases of 
seduction. | 

12, The burden of offence and right to reparation descend respectively to the 
heirs of offender and offended, if not settled in their lifetime. 


9. Laws or Incest, 

1. By “ Incest" is meant the offence of sexual intercourse between persons 
related by blood from either the father or mother of either of such persons. 

Note— This is carried back for many generations, and appenrs to be limited only by the 
accuracy with which family tradition can trace the genealogy of persone so offending. 

As already mentioned thia offence is supposed to bring death to one or more of the persons 
offending or their children. The importance of the “ sacrifice of atonement * in this cage is that 
should the girl or one of her relatives die, it is attrilmted to this sin having been committed, 
and if the “sacrifice” has not been made, the offender iv held linble toa fine for causing death, 
and a refusal to pay wonld lead to his family’s cattle being seized by the aggrieved family. 

2, The offender must supply the cattle for the " sacrifice of atonement.” 

These are —one cow to the girl, of which her father or guardian takes 
possession ; one bull to be sacrificed by slaughter: one aheep to the man making 
the “sacrifice,” of which one formality is in certain districts the drinking of the 
eow's water by him. 

6. The offender must pay a fine of from one to three, or even more, cattle, in 
some districts in addition to the sacrifice cattle. The father or guardion tukes the 
fine. 

4. Ax in other offences, the borden of responsibility for reparation deseends on 
heirs of offender's family, if not settled. 

5. Any children born from the offence belong to the father or guardian of the 
girl, but go with her when married, an increase of “marriage payment” being 
required on this account, 

6. The offence of incest is increased if it includes adultery. Up to eight cows 
is the fine in the northern districts, and this would be levied in addition to the 
“sacrifice cattle.” But even twenty cattle might fail to compensate and prevent a 
seizure of cattle in such a case; and should any of the girl’s family die it would he 
attributed to the offence also, (See Laws of Punishment.) 


10, Laws or ADULTERY. 
1, Any man, who, wadnown fo and withowt consent of the husband, lus sexua 
intercourse with any of that man’s wives commits the offence of adultery, 
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N.B.—A husband may, as seen in other customs described, arrange with any of his male 
relatives, or in defwult of them with an outsider, to try and cause his wife to give birth toa child, 
without offence, 

Also a woman holding property “in trust” may, as described previously, arrange with a 
man to try and cause the “wife-widow " (parchased by her for her late father or husband with 
his cattle) to give birth to children, without offence, 


2. But a man who has sexual intercourse with a widow (other than as provide 

for in customs mentioned above) commits adultery, and her guardian demands the 

| cattle fine from offender to be held “in trust " for his ward,the heir who is a minor, 
or may not yet be born, 


———— 


3. All children, the result of adultery, become the property of the husband; or 
if borne by a widow are held “in trust” by the widow and the guardian for the 
heir, whether 2 minor or not yet born. 

4. The woman implicated in the offence of adultery is liable to no punishment 
by tribal law. If a husband finds his wife unfaithful, and ill-treats her, and she 
refuses to live with him and goes to her father or guardian, repayment of the 
; marriage cattle is probably arranged; bot a man cannot demand that the marriage 
eattle be returned him as long as the woman is willing to remain in his enclosure. 
His only mode of reparation is the cattle fine for adultery from the offender's 
family. / 

5. The fine for adultery in an average district and with people of average 
possessions is about five to eight cattle. But see Law of Punishment. 


11. Law or. Rape. 


1. Rape must be understood as the actual doing of the offence of sexual 
intercourse, against the will of the woman, by force by a man, 
2. It is increased in gravity by the offence being committed against-— 


(a) A young girl 
(6) A married woman, 


o. It is still further increased if it comprises an offence against the Laws of 
Incest, 

: 4. In nearly every district, with the exception of those north of Ahmed Aga, 
the offence of rape would bring about the killing of the offender by the brothers or 
kinsmen of the offended girl, and a raid for seizure of all his cattle, It is futile to 
try and define any fixed punishment. What actually oceurs if the man escapes is that 
his family (if they have not had all their cattle taken because their power is 

relatively greater than that of the offended family), try to arrange compensation of 
| cattle to turn the wrath of the offended family from him, so that he may return to 
his country in safety. In some cases, a marriage is arranged, with a large " cattle 
payment,” between the offender and the girl. In the northern districts, in the 
most recent authentic case, the man was not killed owing to fear of the Government 
and to his having hidden himself till the family arranged a cattle compensation. 
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12. Law or THEFT, 


1. This only includes petty thefts, such as of a sheep, for food in a famine 
time; the seizure of cattle being looked upon as 4 war raid. 

2. The punishment is that the stolen article, or a similar one at least as good, 
must be returned. If the thief has no property at the time, nor his family, 
& promise of payment on receiving the first marriage payment for a girl of the 
family is given and accepted. 

Note.—All kinda of theft are very rare. The raiding of cattle is less in each district 
towards the north, the aggrieved parties, being more sure of getting their rights and cattle, are 
seldom raided anywhere except with some reasonable provocation. 


13. Law or Bonny [xsvry. 


1. All bodily injuries are compensated by cattle. 

2. A rough scale which seems to hold throughout the tribe is:—For injury to 
head, 1 cow-calf; for broken arm, 1 cow; for broken leg, 5 cows. These refer to 
(lisablements. Lesser injuries, by sheep, 

8. If the injury to head is followed by serious results such as paralysts, which 
is specially looked for, the fine is half the “death fine" which holds good in that 
district at that time, 

4. Refusal to pay “injury compensation,” is liable to result in deliberate damage 
_ to offender or his family in retaliation. 

5. “Injury compensation " must be made formally and “ peace sacrifice” must 
be offered, the offender supplying the bull or the number of sheep required, both 
parties making a feast and dividing the meat equally, 


14 Laws or Kimune. 


1, Any man who kills another, whether by mistake or accident or on purpose 
in anger, is liable to the “death fine” in force in the district. 

9 The “death fine” of the tribe is said to have been originally 100 
cattle, There is a general tradition of its reduction to 80 cattle, but no district 
ever pays that number now; from 20 to 30 would in most cases be aocepted, if 
from ordinary accident or sudden anger; but if a planned waylaying and killing, it 
might not be accepted, and the only remedy in this case is to wait until one of each 
fumily is killed; then the “old people” can meet with better chance of arranging 
i" peace sacrifice’ and peace-making. 

8. The fine for killing is paid to the next of kin, male, of the dead man, 
i, his father or guardian if still unmarried, or if married, to his heir or his heir’s 
guardian, 

4. On the killing taking place, the offender generally hides or goes to another 
tribe for shelter, and his family try, if possible, to arrange a “peace.” If at the 
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meeting, the family of the offender refuses the decision given by the“ seniors ” of 
the peuple, a “blood feud” is made and killing by stealth goes on until peace is 
tuade, This system of “blood fend” lessens in proportion as the district is to the 
north, where they are sure of Government punishing the offender and fear 
punishinent themselves for retaliation, 

®. If a girl or woman is killed the tribal compensation is (said to be) eight 
cattle. The reason for this great difference between the case of a man and a 
woman i¢ that nobody would kill a woman on purpose. This may possibly have 
heen laid down in some past period, but it would not hold good: in any part of the 
Dinka tribe now. 

If a woman was killed by one not of her own house, retaliation would he 
made hy a blood fewl against the offender's family, unless they offered com- 
pensation of at least as many cattle as the girl was valued at for “ marriage 
payment.” Another likely form of settlement amongst them would be to give a 
girl to the aggrieved family, who would take possession of any cattle paid for her 
in marriage, she becoming their property for this purpose. One of the aggrieved 
family would not be allowed to inarry her, as there was blood between their 
families. 

G. Jf a girl or woman is killed by her father, brother, or any other whose 
property she is, there is no tribal authority to demand explanation or inflict 
punishment. 

Note—Also the Jose ia his, and it is argued that it muat have been an ‘accident, as no Dinka 
would hart o cow, much leas n woman, whose value may be many cows, 


7. Tf « girl or woman is killed by her husband it is treated as an accident and 


misfortune to the husband, but he may have to paya cow or more to propitiate 
the girl's family and stop talk. 


15. Law or Pustsuoreyt, 


1, A punishment in the tribe takes the form oi compensation by cattle, or in 
lesser offences by sheep, 

2. It is always paid to the offended party by the offending person himself if 
he is the head of a family, 

3. But his family also are responsible for the collection of the necessary cattle 
if he is-& minor. 

4. The burden of responsibility for the payment of the required nomber of 
cattle descends on his heirs, and 

5. The right of claim to (or for the completion of) payment of fine descends 
to the heira of the offended party. 

6. If a payment cannot be made at once, a promise of payment from the 
“marriage price” of one of the daughters of the family of the offending party is 
made. Sometimes the girl herself is handed over as hostage for the payment, 

7. There is no leader who ean give a death sentence, nor order any tribal fine 
for any offence to be paid to him, nor otherwise than as stated above, 
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8, The offences which bring about the killing of the offending man if caught 
in the act are those against women, and in the southern districts to a much greater 
extent than in the northern, 

9. The following fines are practically declared in each district for the time 
being and known to the people of the district. They vary as the wealth and con- 
dition of the district periodically, and are not the same necessarily in any two 
districts:—Fines for injuries, seduction, rape, adultery, incest, killing, and 
sacrifices for “incest " and “ peacemaking.” 


OatH (Form or). 

The oath of the tribe is taken on the sacred spear ( Tang-Yaat) of the district, 
Lying, after taking oath on the spear, is 50 much feared that I have seen cases of 
alleged injury withdrawn absolutely on the defendant taking the oath on the spear 
that he is innocent. 


WILLs. 
Aman has no power to “will” his property otherwise than as stated in these 
laws. He may give it before death; but even then his heirs would insist on its 
return to them, and would be supported in this by the tribal court. 
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SOME EOLITHS FROM DEWLISH, AND THE QUESTION 
OF ORIGIN. 


By C. J. Grist, M.A, 
(Wirn Prares XX, XX] 


Tue worth of the Eolithic problem depends very largely on the help it can bring 
to the task of tracing the history of the human race to its beginnings. It is, 
therefore, unfortunate that the geological age of the typical eolithic drifts of this 
country cannot be fixed with certainty. The question of the age of an eolith has 
hecome entangled with the question of its origin; and the trend of discussion 
has been to seek a geological solution for every difficulty. 

This, 1 think, makes it desirable to draw a distinction. The question of the 
age of an eolith seems to me to resolve itself into a consideration of the condition 
of a piece of flint, and its geographical enviroiment—a geological question, purely 
and siunply. The question of its origin—whether certain chippings are, or are 
nut, the product of a primitive industry—necessitates our taking the mind of 
primitive man into consideration, as well as geological data. 

The eoliths to which Tinvite attention in this paper lend themselves very 
readily to this method of treatment, They were found in close association with 
the Elephas meridionalis deposit of Dewlish in Dorsetshire—described in the 
Memoira of the teolegienl Survey a3“ undoubtedly of Pliocene age."! Accordingly, 
the paper is divided into two parts. 


1. Awe rae Kourrus or Puocere Ace? 


(a) The Depost—The Pliocene deposit of Dewlish is situated in a fissure or 
trench measuring about 100 feet long and 12 feet deep, which crosses obliquely 
the summit of a narrow chalk ridge. This ridge rons in a north-south direction. 
The east side of it slopes gently towards a dry valley; the west forms a steep 
scarp descending to a brook a hundred feet below, Some hundred yards to the 
north of the trench (ie, in the direction of the highest ground of the county) 
there is a wide and shallow depression. The deposit may be said, therefore, to 
occupy a singularly isolated position. 

The two slopes of the ridge differ in character as well as in contour. That 
(im the east is capped with loam and utilised as plongh land; the scarp is covered 
with grasa, through which the bare chalk can be seen in several places, A 
banked up hedge rans along the crest, forming a boundary between the grass 


* Pliocene Deposita of Britain, p. 206. 
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slope and the plough field, and, as a consequence, the trench is divided into two 
parts, to which I will refer later on as the scarp pit and the field pit. 

The earliest notice of the deposit takes us hack to 1814, In the Montily 
Megozine of that year, a Mr. Hall records the discovery of some elephant remains 
on the searp side of the hedge. I quote one paragraph of his paper-—"“ There is 
a hill in the parish of Dewlish which was always supposed to be formed of chalk ; 
only but last summer, about 100 feet above the level of the foot of the hill, some 
sand wus observed to be drawn out by a mouse.” 

Nothing further seems to have been observed ill 1883, when an elephant 
molar was found at the same spot by Mr, Kent (senior). In 1887, Mr Mansell 
Pleydell and the Rev, OQ, Fisher interested themselves in these finds, and made 
an excavation on the scarp. Then it was the trench and the true character of its 
contents came to light. On a subsequent occasion they opened up the trench on 
the plongh field side of the hedge, and found that it terminated in an “apse-like 
end.” A description of these excavations, together with various theories as to 
the origin of the trench, is given in the Quarterly Jowrnal of the Geological Sovicty, 
anid also in the Geological Survey Memoirs* Mr. Mansell Pleydell says:—* A very 
remarkable circumstance is that there is not a trace of a gravel terrace or the 
slightest outward indication of the existence here of anything but chalk." This is 
noteworthy, for it emphasises what I have already twice mentioned—the isolated 
position of the deposit, and makes it clear that in solving the question of the age 
of the eoliths we shall not be hampered by any hypothesis of later drifts, 

The nature of the contents of the trench will be seen by the sections given. 

Mr, Hall's section :-— 


Feet. 

1.. Chalk ... “ du ate “ir .- Khout 3 

2, White clay... a5 “FE =< ke jet 

3, Sand... ie a es es Tr) glue 

4. Chalk ... ae - Fe: 

5. Gravel with ine ints Pr : al Pane 

6. White clay... aah = a |) ieee 

7. Chalk ... GP oo a sp oe Pe 

Mr. Manzell Pleydell’s section :— 
Feet. Inches. 

1, Mould ... ar Sc =e Ti ... bout © $ 
2, Chalk rubble... < » oO 10 
3. Fine impalpable sand ca finta, Rents of sain $60 
4. Sand and ferrnginous gravel. oe ? . ve OF 
5, Flint material, water borie ... zat Son oF 
6. Sand, the lower portion with different sized tints ? 
7. Chalk = FF ae “ve ? 


1 Quarterly Jowenal, Geological Society, 1888, 1908. 
* Memoirs Geological Surcey, Dorchester ; Proceedings, Dorset Field Club, 1904, 
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The Rev. O. Fisher, in his notes on the scarp pit, says:—* Angular gravel 
impacted in an extremely fine sandy silt; and in this were numerous fragments 
of ivory, disseminated, forming a constituent part of the gravel much og other 
stones do. Towards the bottom of the deposit I found the gravel much coarser 
anil subangular, and here I met with a portion of a nearly worn down molar , . « 
and some curiously polished flints.” 

The trench has yielded in all — 


Nine molara, with numerous isolated plates of others, 
Several limb bones, 
Several tusks and much scattered ivory. In some places the fragments 


of ivory were 80 numerous as to predominate over the other 
materials, 


(6) The Foliths—Karly in 1906 I happened to be within a few miles of 
Dewlish, and out of curiosity walked over to see the deposit. On enquiring for 
the Elephant. pit, as it is called in the Villave, I was told it was at the top of the 
chalk bank. There was little to locate its whereabouts, for it had been filled in 
again. I saw & few iron-stained flints in the turf, and that was all. 

I struck homewards across the plough fields of the ridge, and there I noticed 
that while the surface in general consisted of loam with black and white flints, 
the corner near the hedge was thickly strewn with coarse, angular flints of a 
peculiar orange colour, These attracted my attention, because the colour matched 
exactly with that of the flints at the searp pit on the other side of the hedge. 
After examining the spread more closely I lighted upon four eoliths. Though 
appearances connected them with the “Elephant pit," I was much puzzled to 
account for their presence on the surface of the plongh field. (1 was not at the 
time acquainted with the details of the excavations.) To clear up the difficulty I 
consulted the workman who had been employed by Mr. Mansal] Pleydell, He is 
the gravel digger and road contractor of the village, and knows the ground “far 
miles round.” He told me that after the work of exploration had been completed 
most of the material from the trench was put back ignin; the remainder was 
spread upon the surface of the plough field. Hence the patch of orange-stained 
flints by the hedge. For confirmation, he picked up several fints and pointed out 
the fractures which had been made by the pickaxe when he “grubbed them out 
of the concreted stuff in the pit." Mr, Kent, whom I consulted with later on, 
was equally decisive as to their origin; and he lives within sight of the pit, and 
farms the land on which itis situated, 

There is a woodeut in the Menirs of the Geological Survey which shows the 
position of the deposit quite clearly. It gives the open trench in the field, close 
to the hedge, as it appeared during the excavations of 1987 It is just at this 
place where the orange-stained flints are most abundant at the Present time On 
a subsequent visit I found two more eoliths in the same spread, 

I think there was reason to believe that all these eoliths were associated with 
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the trench. However, one of them—a flake—was paler than the rest, and quite 
white along the edge, which pointed to a possibility of a mingling of surface 
material with trench material. To eliminate this source of doubt I arranged, 
through the courtesy of Mr. Kent, to open the trench in the following spring 
(1907), and selected for the purpose the searp portion, for there the capping of 
turf and the intervening hedge and bank had formed an effeetual barrier against 
recent drift from the plough field. Any ferruginous gravel met with in the scarp 
pit must have formed part of the original undisturbed deposit. On that point 
there is no room for doubt. 

In order to fix upon the most likely spots for sampling the contents of the 
trench, and to become better acquainted with details, I secured the assistance of 
the workman referred to above, Ata later date (August, 1908) more holes were 
duy in this pit. 

To put the results briefly :— 

(@) I found eight eoliths in the trench among the ferruginous Hints 

(4) The general appearance of the contents of the trench confirmed the 
belief that the eoliths found previously in the field had been derived 
from the deposit. 

(c) Some of the ferruginous flints of the trench had been deprived of 

These results, viewed in the light of the 1887 sections as given above, lead me 
to conclude that the eoliths are undoubtedly of Pliocene age. 

With reference to the staining, | may wdd that I have since met with scraps 
of flint drift carrying the same peculiar orange stain in the lowlands well beyond 
the chalk escarpment;—in Dorset, in Hampshire (between Alton and Selbourne), 
in Sussex (at Berwick), and in Kent (at Ightham) I have also met with stray 
hita on the chalk in Hampshire (above Ropley), im Wiltshire, and near Terry’s 
Lodge on the Kent plateau. It is noteworthy, too, that one of the molurs from 
the Dewlish scarp pit, now in the museum at Cambridge, 1s marked with this 
orange stain, 

The stain varies in strength considerably. Occasionally it is very weak, 
which sugvesta decoloration. As an experiment I placed a few specimens in a 
1 per cent, solution of oxalic acid, and some others in a 2 per cent. solution, In 
four months the latter became almost white; the former lost colour, but not so 
much. Oxalic acid was chogen as being a rough and ready approach to the action 
plant acids, 


2. ‘THE ()UESTION OF URIGIN. 


1 must here offer a few words of explanation. When the field eoliths were 
found there was » good deal of uncertainty in my mind as to their origin. They 
bore some resemblance to the eoliths of Kent, andthe chipping was accepted as 

o2 
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human work by Mr. Harrison and Mona. Rutot. On the other hand there was at 
the time, both in England and France, a strong outburst of objection against eoliths in 
general. Pre-paleolithic chipping, it was urged, could be attributed to natural causes, 
Under these circumstances it seemed desirable to look at both sides of the question 
in the light of a to-and-fro searching among nature’s handiwork and man’s. This 
part of the paper is the outcome; and T have accordingly arranged the matter 
under the éub-headings of Natural Causes und Human Work. 


A. The Theory af Natural Causes. 

1, The origin of the distinction between paleolith and pre-paleolith ean be 
traced to the classification put forward by Mortillet, in the vear 1869.) 

At that time, attention was focussed upon cave deposits, and river drifts of the 
Somme valley type, With the single exception of the flints submitted by Bourgeois, 
in 1867, there was not in evidence even a vestige of an earlier industry. Mr, 
Harrison’s: plateau flints were not put forward till some twenty years later, and tt 
was not till then the term eolith came into use, 

Mortillet says?:—" At the base of the quaternary deposits man's industry 

is reduced toa single instrument which is at the Sail time a weapon and 
a tool—Crst Uinstrument primitiy. This primitive Instrument, the most ancient 
witness of the existence of man , . . is the contp-de-poing.” 

And the coup-ie-poing thus became our base line of the Paleolithic ane, 

There is proof enough now in our museums that this confident language was 
unwarranted. The coup-de-porny is too cleverly worked and too widely distributed 
to be any longer accepted as the type of the © primitive” instrument of the human 
race. We tmust accept it, I think, as a standard Jattern in paleolithic 
industry—reached through pre-paleolithic types and by pre-paleolithie efforts, 

2. It is urged*:—* There is no reason to conclude that pre-paleolithic man lived 
in this region of the world paleolithic culture may have been introduced 
ready made from more southern areas.” “ Perhaps in Pliocene times our first 
ancestors occupied some other part of the globe more or lees distant from the 
Europe of to-day.” “Koliths are o-typigues" and shonld not be accepted as 
arclieological documents “unless they are accompanied by some well-established 
certificate of origin, ¢g., wy foyer, wie sémeldere, wn atelier,” ete. 

All objections of this kind run counter to every~lay experience; and also to an 
order of procedure which has the warrant of historical evidence. We do not, as a 
rule, search for our burglar before we have evidence of his handiwork. Similar 
objections were raised sixty years ago, and in much the same Languayy, against 
palecliths and paleolithic man. “ Everything leads us to believe,” said Cuvier, 

) Le Peéhistoriqne, G. et A. Mortillet. Paris edition, 1900, Preface, 
2 Sind, p, 131. 


* Journ, Anthrop, Jnat,, vol. xxxv, 1905, Pp 327; Dechelette, Manuel a? robe ork 
historique, Paris, 1008, p. 92. ; ia 


* Cuvier, Discours air lee Révolutions du Glabe, wl, Didot, 1858, p, 86, 
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with reference to the researches of Boucher de Perthes, “that the human species 
did not exist in the area . . . I do not wish to conclude that man did not 
exist at all . . . he might have inhabited some other parts of the world from 
whence,” ete, 

Boucher de Perthes’ pieces of evidence were the neoliths from the tourbiéres, 
In these he recognised work which postulated earlier efforts. Had he waited for 
certificates of origin, in all probability the world would still be in ignorance of his 
discoveries, 

Our eolithic problem is ina very similar position to-day, 

3. We are told! that eoliths are sometimes found in paleolithie drifts ; “which 
breaks down the argument for a pre-paleolithie age," and indicates natural 
origin. 

Let us recollect that paleolithic drifts are the outcome of accumulations and 
redistributions extending over long geological periods, during which valleys have 
been raised and depressed ; during which, too, running water, carbon dioxide, chalk, 
and organic acids may have influenced the mineral conditions of a fractured flint 
quite as uch as iron and manganese, J have in mind here the state of things in 
the Thames valleys, where paleoliths can be found in association with quartzites 
an greensand chert, eocene pebbles and chunks from the chalk downs, and fractured 
flint in all sorts of mineral conditions, 1 have in mind also the drifts of the Isle of 
Wight, where bebeaded valleys are numerous. With surface drifts and surface 
finds on high ground the contention is still more illusory, We have but to go to 
Central France to find paleoliths in association with neoliths. Mortillet® tells of one 
district in the Vienne where paleoliths have been picked up by hundreds on the 
surface of the soil ; of another, in the Allier, where thousands have been turned up 
by the plough. At Pontlevoy, he says, the peasants used to take their little bags 
of silee tatllés to market, along with the other produce of their fields. Near Surlat 
m the Dordogne,a baker used to set out with his cart full of loaves and return with 
it laden with stones. Mr. Harrison, himself, has never equalled that with his eoliths 
of the Kent Plateau. 

Mons. Rutot, making reference to parcels of these surface implements sent on 
to him for examination, says':—" Appearances are very deceiving, Chelleen, 
Acheuleen, Mousterien, are lamentably mixed up with the industry of the polished 
stone age. And if oecasionally there seem to be signs—patine, polish, abrasion— 
which promise a means of discrimination, we soon find ourselves at fault, for pieces 
evidently neolithic are met with carrying the very marks we had hoped to see 
reserved for the paleolithie.” 

If these are the difficulties encountered when paleoliths and neoliths occur 
together, to urge “ association” as evidence for natural causes can only lead to 
confusion of ideas. 


' Journ, Anthrop, Jnat., vol. xxxv, 1905. Man, April, 1906; September, 1909, 
* Le Préhistoriqus, Mortillet ; ed. 1900, pp, ST1-075, 
* Bulletin de la Socrété Prehistorique de France, Av. Mai, 1008. 
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4. For evidence of natural causes, as distinct from evidence of age, the theory 
relies mainly on the work of machines, which are obviously open to the preliminary 
objection that they are non-natural causes. With such ample opportunities as we 
have for discovering what nature can do, and has done, why should we have 
recourse to a hypothetical argument based on the work of a machine? This 
machine does so and so; nature is more powerful than a machine ; therefore nature 
ean do likewise. Hence the eoliths, 

Fortunately the validity of the argument can be tested by field evidence. 
Granted that nature makes eoliths, then eoliths will be found where nature satisfies 
the conditions laid down. And since nature does not confine her operations to any 
particular age, they will be found as readily where we believe primitive man can- 
not have been present, as where, in paleolithic drifts for instance, we have traces of 
his presence. And not in flint drifts merely ; for the eoliths of Tasmania and South 
Africa are of different material. 

“ Field evidence,” says Mr. Warren,’ our foremost exponent of Natural Causes, 
“has no bearing on the question atissue . . . Itisa knowledge of the fracture 
of flint under different conditions that we require.” With this I disagree; for, 
surely, it is quite possible for the conditions determining a fraeture to be the same 
whether nature or man exerts the pressure or strikes the blow. For example,—a 
man may obtain an eolithie fracture, or « paleolithic, by throwing pebbles about, on 
& sea beach; nature, too, when the wind blows agale. There is an excellent 
imitation of a paleolith in the Cambridge Geological Museum, which is said to have 
been made by nature on the beach near Sheringham. 

To say field evidence has no bearing on the question at issue, seems to me to 


ignore nature's own evidence of her handiwork, To say that a knowledge of the: 


fraeture of flint will decide the issue is to ignore the evidence of design, which 
is the distinguishing feature of the work of man. 

5. Mr, Warren is of opinion® that eoliths may be produced by pressure: in 
soil creep, the foundering of drifts, the stampeding of animals, ete. I will mention 
& few places where one may find, in plenty, naturally fractured material with clear 
evidence of creep and pressure —The talus of chalk pits, the scarp drift of chalk 
hills, the pipes in the railway cuttings between Alton and Alresford, the valley 
bottotn at Candover, the flint beds on the hill above Teignmouth, the Permian 
débria at Shaldon, the shingle beach between Langney point and Cooden, the chalky 
gravel near the railway line facing Boxhill, the broken flint beneath the loess on 
the chalk plateaux west of Evreux, the flint débris capping the cliffs at Ste. 
Adresse. I have searched for typical eoliths in these places and have found 
nothing to lend credence to any theory of Natural Causes. 

One other place may be mentioned—Newlands Corner, in Surrey. There; 
close to the scarp ridge of the Downs, we have an extensive deposit which is worked 


' See Mr. Warren, Journ. Anthrop, Inet, vol, xxxv, 1905. 
= Shid. 
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to supply road material. It consists of a medley of clay, and sand, and flints of 
all sizes from small eocene pebbles to brecciated masses two feet in diameter, and a 
sprinkling of greensand ddbris. It appears to be an old sludge deposit, for it has 
points of resemblance with the muddy masses one sometimes sees in the Alpa near 
the snowline, or by the foot of the cliffs in the Isle of Wight and at Cromer. 
Stones stand upright in clay, there are traces of former stream action within the 
mass, anil there is a trailing of gravel leading into the valleys below. If the 
deposit were in the North of England it might pass for a patch of Boulder Clay. 
Whatever the origin, it is certainly the eweepings from higher ground no longer 
existing, 

During the gradual removal of this deposit, extending now over many years, 
the sections have exposed innumerable examples of foundering and squeezing. 
Sometimes I have seen the pieces of a flint that has been fractured by pressure 
lying separated by half an inch of sand or clay; but never among the pressure 
fractures an eolith. The nearest approach to human work was found on two rolled 
flints that had not been chipped within the deposit. 

These resemble, somewhat, a paleolith found at Knowle Hill farm. 

6. With regard to stampeding,' we may ask :—Of the thousands of neoliths 
picked up on our chalk downs, carrying in their rust marks evidence of pressure by 
the plough or horses’ shoes, how many can be said to bear out this contention? 
True, a notched flint is often found, but it usually cuta the hand of anyone who 
uses it. 

7. The action of sea waves is less likely still to be the cause ;* for every 
eolithic flint on a beach is accompanied Jy myriads of well-formed pebbles. And 
this being so, how is the absence of pebbles to be explained, say, for example, in 
the eolithic spread on the Kent Plateau, where mineral conditions may be taken 
as a puide ? 

8. Across the Channel, the case for natural causes rests mainly on the observa- 
tions made by Mons. Marcellin Boule in the cement mills of Mantes, the inference 
being that eoliths may be produced by torrent action. | 

Mons. Boule says’ ;—“ To eliminate the flints from the chalk sludge, the water 
is put in movement by a horizontal wheel to which are suspended cast-iron harrows 
plunged to within 2 cm. from the bottom. The wheel, five metres in diameter, 
makes sixteen turns a minute; and the speed near the circumference is therefore 
about four metres a second.” “Among the flints withdrawn at the close of the 
operations may be found certain specimens which might be taken to be the result 
of finished workmanship with retouches methodical and several times repeated.” 
Flints have been found recalling, grossidremend, scrapers of Magdalenien type and 
even notched flakes of neolithic appearance.’ 


' See Mr, Warren, Journ. Anthrep, /nat,, vol, xxxv, 1905, 
* Sir John Evans, Congré Prehiatorigue. 

§ J) Anthropologie, Paris, 1006, 

4 Manuel d'Archdologie, Dechelette, p. 99. 
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In examining this statement we have three factors to consider:—(a) the 
sludge; (4) the speed; (¢) the harrows. 

(a) Natural sludge streams move slowly, even where the gradient is steep: 
for the reason that the carrying of the load consumes the greater 
part of the energy of the flowing water. A natural sludge stream 
with a speed of four metres a second may therefore be dismissed at 
once as a physical impossibility, 

’ (6) In a river, the velocity of the current depends chiefly upon the 
gradient and the volume of water, and the transporting power of 
the current varies as the sixth power of its velocity. With a central 
surface current of two feet per second, the bottom current would be 
quite able to move sand. 

Now M. Boule is of opinion’ that “the torrential force of the 
immense quaternary rivers must have been greater than four 
metres a second.” He has in mind no doubt the rivers rising in the 
plateau between Mons and Lille. Here, neither the appearance of 
the eoliths nor the gradient of the river beds is suggestive of 
torrential force answering to M. Boule's description. 

(c) The iron harrows have a regular outline; are rigidly fixed to a frame; 
revolve with uniform velocity along the same course; and strike 
against stones suspended in the load, with some degree of regularity ; 
an assemblage of conditions not met with in a river. There, the 
shocks are caused by stones irregular in outline; movement is 
spasmodic, and uncertain in direction, because of cross currents in 
the cailloutis, and the friction of the bed. Moreover, the striking 
stone is checked in its course by the stone which is struck, and there 
is a tendency to revolve after the impact. In brief, the chances of 
regularly distributed blows as against fortuitous shocks must be very 
remote indeed. 

The imitations of Magdalenien and neolithic scrapers included in the flint 
residue emphasise the non-natural character of the work. It is further emphasised 
by the results of some experiments carried ont in the Ardennes? where an eolithic 
spread has been found intact under the peat capping of Hantes Fagnes. “Messrs. 
Munck and Ghilain working independently have found that the torrents rising in 
the plateau cause eoliths to /ow their characteristics by the time they have travelled 
two or three kilometres. 

9. Let us now approach this question of river action from the Opposite point 
of view. 

“It must be admitted, if river action is indeed capable of producing eoliths, that 
eoliths will be found in all river gravels, and in number bearing some ratio to the 
volume of the gravel. A section of river gravel over 600 yards long and 10 to 18 
feet high should therefore supply a considerable quantity of eoliths. 

' L Anthropologie, Paris, 1905, * Congres Prihistorique de France, 1901. 
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Such a section may be seen at Kingston Hill. This gravel working stands, at 
178 O.D,, on a thin remnant of the Bagshot sands, well above the paleolithic 
terraces, and well out of reach of the brick earths and other complications. It is 
true river gravel, with much current bedding, and forms part of the Old Thames 
bed. Rarely have I found here any fractures suggestive of human work. On the 
contrary, a comparison of characteristic samples of the gravel with the eoliths of 
M.A. Rutot and Mr. Harrison and with these from Dewlish, shows that river 
action tends to obliterate eolithic features, This is made all the more apparent by 
examining the surfaces of the flints at various points of the section. At the south 
end, for instance, gravel gives place to sand, which implies a slackening of the 
current and the probable presence of a backwater. Here the workmen have found 
blocks of tuberous flint which appear to have been torn bodily from the chalk, and 
afterwards carried down the stream for at least the distance separating Kingstcn 
Hill from the Surrey Downs, presumably by ice or by the roots of trees. The 
fracture surfaces on these blocks are all clean eut and sand polished, without any 
sign of pounding, Fracture surfaces of a corresponding origin which are found 
in the gravel are almost invariably bruised and battered. 

10, I will close this part of the paper with a reference to the Alderbury gravels— 
so often held to confirm the theory of natural causes.’ 

These gravels cap a hill (325 0.D.), aud the working sections ran weross it, Ou 
the west there is a steep descent to the Avon Valley 160 feet below; on the east a 
descent towards Dean. The high ground away north and south is completely cut 
off by wide transverse depressions. Beneath the deposit is a buffer of tertiaries. 

What is the origin of the gravels? 

The north section when I saw it first had the appearance of being river gravel. 
One seldom sees clearer traces of river action in low-level deposits, The paleolithie 
gravels of Knowle Furm offer a decided contrast in this respect. 

Midway down the section, and crossing it horizontally, was a seam of pale clay 
where signs of river action were very distinct—stones, sand, and clay being beauti- 
fully graded. Below the seam there was also evidence of grading, Above it 
grading was not apparent, and there were festoonings; but this i often the 
case in the upper parta of old river gravels. In the Somme Valley festoonings are 
very COnSpICUOUs, 

At a later date (January 3rd, 1907) I made the following notes of two portions 
of this section — 


Feet. Inches. 
(1) Black loamy soil ... a “33 _ .. about 1 0 
Angular gravel (grading not traceable) ... = » £ 0 
Veligwiakielay? 00 «alee ye oe ow Oe! & 
Whitish clay grading to san a ae at ~ th, o 
Gravel, dark red in colour; well graded oe 5 0 


' Journ, Anthrop, Inst. vol. xxxv, 1006; Jfan, April, 1908. 
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Feet. Inches. 
(2) Bilao sels. ave Sac tat EN. bomen o 
Angular gravel (grading not distinct) ag" £ 0 
ital ay ae a em lle ead ag 
Sandy clay and sand : = a 33: oe O06 
Gravel, dark red, well graded: stones lying with 
their long axes, horizontal . = ot * 4 0 


Talus cry ‘iv 0 0 


There were little funnel-shaped pockets along the clay and sund band, which 
indicated by their contents that they had been formed at the time the clay was 
deposited by the stream, thus precluding any hypothesis of subsequent foundering 
of the underlying gravel, Sagging on the east and west edges of the section was 
very probable. 

Dr. Blackmore tells me eoliths occur at various und uncertain depths. The 
very dead white, unstained ones come from the seam of elay. 

In May, 1908, work had been stopped on this side and the foe was hidden 
with talus. The opposite face showed river gravel of a dark red colour. 

11. We have then, at Alderbury, to account for the presence of eoliths in the 
gravel of a river far older than the Avon and the Test, We have, also, to recollect 
that paleoliths and pleistocene remains are abundant low down in the valleys of 
these two rivera. We cannot but conclude that the Alderbury eoliths, especially 
those from below the ¢lay seam, are very decidedly pre-paleolithic, 

Turning to what has been said of Alderbury in support of the theory of 
natural causes we find :-— 


(1) Prof. McKenny Hughes looks upon the deposit as an example of 
soil creep and foundering from higher ground, and Sliggests that 
the eoliths may have been formed by pressure, ete., in the process.! 

(2) Mr. Warren adopts thia explanation and addg-—* It 
note that many of the eoliths found here show 
water abrasion.”@ 

(3) Mr, Worthington Smith, who has stated frequently and emphatically 
thet human work of a Pre-paleolithic age does not exist, gays of one 
Alderbury eolith sent to him for examination :-—*" This is a good 
bulbed Hake with very skilful lateral paleolithic flaking.” Of 
another, “a still finer Piece work doing duty as eolith in the 
Blackmore Museum," 


is interesting to 
little or no signs of 


12, The question may arise:—What is tho origin of the theory ? On this: 
point the history of the movement is very suggestive, 

The objections now urged against eoliths and eolithie man were urged fifty 
years ago against paleoliths and paleolithie man, ag the following phrases used at 


' Proceedings Cambridge Philosophical Society, vol. ix, Part TL 
* Journ. Anthrop, Inat., vol, xxv, 1905, * Man, April, 1908, 
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the meetings of the Paris Authropological Society in the year 1860 will testify’ — 
“ Need of positive proof; land slips; considerable number of flints in one place ; 
striking together of neighbouring flints in the same torrent; flakes knocked off by 
a workman's pick; fortuitous shocks; rolled flints.” 

It is evident that the theory of natural causes was in existence at least 
twenty years before the.eolithic problem made its appearance. 


B. Are the Dewlish Eoliths of Human Origin? 


1, Let us glance for the moment at the process of flint flaking, as it is carried 
on to-day at Brandon. 

A block of flint is quartered to obtain a fairly Mat strike face. Then a series 
of flakes is struck off round the sides of the quarter, then another, and so on till 
only a useless core remains, On the “ outside” flakes we find (1) a fragment of 
the strike face; (2) a smooth shell-like fracture springing from the point where 
the blow was struck ; and, as a rule, (3) a slight splintering or esquillement near the 
point of origin of the fracture. The “insides” have the same characteristics, and 
in addition, (4) a concavity left behind by the previous removal of a flake. 

By the constant repetition of this combination of marks we find it possible to 
say of a flint flake :—This is the product of human design and not the result of 
nature’s fortuitous shocks, 

Flints bearing these evidences of design are so numerous in our chalk districts 
that after awhile one is inclined to tire of giving them more than a passing notice. 
They are very common too in paleolithic gravel pits, where, save shapely specimens 
—fit companions for the coup-de-poing—they are usually cast aside as lumber. 

2. They may on the contrary lead us to wonder what is the date of origin of 
the flaking industry. Taking this latter course, which is the course I wish to 
follow up here, we search among the classifications of the prehistoric. So far as [ 
know, M. A. Rutot’s is the only one that makes any reference to the matter.’ 

In his Quaternary industry the Chelleen coup-de-poing period is preceded by a 
Strépyien period, and that by a Mesvinien, associated with Elephas antiquus, the 
data being supplied by the relative positions of the deposits in the valley of the 
Trouille. 


M. Ratot says the Mesvinien is eolithic, Dr. Hoernes (Diluriale Mensch in 
Europa? and other authorities cited by him prefer to call it paleolithic, and 
Chelleen. olithic, or paleolithic, is quite immaterial to our purpose. It is, all the 
same, " human,” and very early Chelleen, if not pre-Chelleen. 

This Mesvinien industry includes a large proportion of flakes characterised by 
the same marks as our modern “ Brandons,” Though the work may be less skilful, 


1 See also Les Anottres d’ Adam, Victor Meunier (Paris, Fischbacher). 
* Le Prehistorique dana Europe Centrale, Rutot, 
* Der Diluviale Mensch in Europa, Braunschweig, 1903, p. 195. 
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the number of flakes removes any supposition that they were produced otherwise 
than by people possessed of the knowledge of faking. 

3. How was that knowledge acquired? Primitive man was just as powerless 
to create the necessary “ideas,” as modern man in the making of an aeroplane. 
For “ Man’s imagination does not create: it can only reproduce and combine its own 
experience.” There was nothing in nature to suggest the pattern, On this score 
the rude inventors of the fake process compare not unfavourably with the scientists 
of the aeroplane. 

4. Man could only have acquired the knowledge of the process through 
previous experience in flint chipping. And to judge by the complicated nature 
of the process, he must have been able at the time to think over his experience, 
and draw the inference that such a course would economise both time and 
material, 

This, taking the mind of the child as our guide in the matter, he could not 
possibly have done had he not already passed through the early stages of mental 
development. It is an every-day occurrence to find boys, already expert in 
imitating a process, who are quite incapable of making a simple inference which 
would Jead to an improvement upon it. Boys apart, our own experiences in flint 
chipping point to the same opinion. And with us there is not the added difficulty 
which the primitive savage had to overcome—effect of environment and force of habit, 

It seems incredible, then, that man could have discovered the process of flaking 
had he not already gained considerable practice in the use of flint, ~ 

Such practice could only have been gained in areas where flint was ready to 
hand: and moreover in pre-paleolithic times, 

5. The flakes were fashioned for the purpose of serving the daily needs, and 
these needs were not new. Hence we may look upon any signs of usage we 
happen to discover upon them—any frequent repetitions of some well-marked 
feature, for instance—as a clue to human work on flints of a pre-paleolithic 


6. Man's chief need was water. Should we therefore find any well-marked 
paleolithic features many times repeated on flints of our pre-paleolithic 
gravels, we may say :—this is in all probability the work of man. If in 
the next place we find a marked absence of these features among the fortuitous 
shocks of nature, then, I think, we may go further, and say :—this is indeed the 
work of man. We may grant that it is quite possible for the shocks of nature to 
imitate on a fragment of flint some one feature of man’s work ; that interpretation 
is no longer possible when we see the same features reproduced again and again 
in flint drifts which we have reason to believe are contemporaneous with man, 

7. One of the commonest marks on paleolithic and neolithic flakes of the 
Brandon type is the concave notch. Mortillet found it so common that he named 
such flakes, in consequence, coche grattoirs. The notch is alao common on compa- 
de-poing, both gravel derived and surface implements, I have seen it too on a 
strike-a-light of the last century. 
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If we clutch one of these flakes or coups-de-poing in the way that best fits the 
right hand, the notch will be seen near the opposite end, more often than not on 
the left side. 

One cannot very well imagine the purpose served by this notch to be peculiar 
to paleolithic and neolithic times. Close examination often reveals, within the 
hollow, signs of pressing and bruising, resembling the usage marks which will be 
seen through « lens on a modern chisel or pruning knife, 

If, next, we try the experiment of using the notched flake, as we should a 
chisel or pruning knife, we become aware that the part held by the hand is well 
adapted to the purpose. If we attempt to use in the same way the notched 
flints which may be occasionally picked up in cart tracks and on the sea shore, we 
become aware of a difference in this respect. 

The cause is not far to seek. On the former all projections which would have 
injured the hand have been carefully removed. The result is an “ easy fit.” 

8. It is scarcely credible that we are not here faced with further evidence of 
design. And, since the need of adapting flint to the hand undoubtedly preceded 
the need of the flaking process, it would be but straining an argument to suppose 
that pre-paleolithic flints carrying both notches and “ easy fits” are less likely to 
be human than natural. 

9. Some paleolithic tools of coup-de-poing type are flattened on one face, 
convex on the other. They vary in size. I have two tiny specimens from 
early paleolithic deposits—one of them from Swanscombe, Mr. Cross, who has 
ransacked Swanscombe and Northfleet pretty well, has a number of different sizes. 
Roughly worked flints somewhat similar in shape can sometimes be seen in other 
grivel pits among the poor stuff the diggers cannot dispose of in the museum 
market, 

10. The paleolithic eowp-de-poing furnishes another opportunity of tracing 
design in the Pre-paleolithic age. 

Among the delicately worked examples of the Acheuleen period there is 
a class which consists of flints tapered sometimes to a point, sometimes to a knife- 
end edge. Along with these there is occasionally to be met another type of 
implement, poignard in shape. An excellent example of this latter can be seen in 
the Museum at Brussels. It is very cleverly chipped all over, and whether the 
maker intended it to be used as such or not, undoubtedly it would have served 
a5 a convincing argument in time of quarrel. 

In the Chelleen perio we get similar implements, but of a rudimentary 
pattern, often simply a flint, which is easy to clutch at one end, and at the other is 
chipped to a point or knife edge by « few blows skilfally delivered, and making 
alinost equal angles with the long axis, 

In very early paleolithic deposits the standard coup-de-poing becomes mare in 
’ proportion to the total number of worked flints. On the other hand flints 
suggestive of the dagger type become more numerous; and these are usually long 
flints easy to hold at one end, and chipped at the other as if they had been struck 
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repeatedly against some unyielding substance. For convenience in reference we 
¢an call them all percuteurs—the name by which some of them are known. 

It would seem that the use of these flint percuteurs declined as the skill of 
paleolithic man progressed. Maybe the quartzite pebble took their-place. But 
this is only conjecture, begotten of chipped fingers through using flint and 
quartzite pebbles indiscriminately, in gravel pits. The fact remains; these long 
flints chipped and tapered at the end opposite the clutch are very common in the 
earliest paleolithic deposits, and are there aecepled by all as a type of human 
implement, 

Flints of exactly the same type are also very common in eolithic gravels, 
The chipping is comparable. Hence it is scarcely credible that in the one 
ase they are the result of human work, and in the other the product of fortuitous 
river action. 

Side by side with these perouteurs and rude coupe-de-poing of early paleolithic 
<leposits we have a third type of tool, formed of a hanil{ul-sized flint worked to a 
point by a double noteh, If, in an effort at classitication, we endeavour to arrange 
specimens from these deposits under the heads of coup-de-poing, perentewr, and 
“double notch,” we soon become aware that it is often impossible to draw lines of 
distinction. Often the three types blend into one, on one tool, 

Here, again, we have a state of things paralleled in  eolithic deposits. And 
r Again, it is scarcely credible that in the one cage they are the result of human 
| work and in the other the product of fortuitous pressure and blows. Reject these 
flints from the eolithic og nature's work and wot man’s, and we must at the same 
time, I think, reject a good deal from our collections that is lnbelled paleolithic, 
We cannot reject them without explaining why, as the skill of man progressed, the 
‘Shocks of nature were of less avail; nor without explaining why nature, so lavish 
with her chipping, at one end of a flint should be so sparing at the other. Nor 
can we reject them without refusing tosee in the mind of the child the line of mental 
development pursued by the race, and at the same tline assuming that Mortillet’s 
palovlithie peoples had a source of knowledge outside the domain of evolution, 

Ll. So far we have been concerning ourselves with the eolitha of European 
origin, It should not be overlooked that we have also to take account of eolithic 
deposits in other parts of the world. 1 will quote a passage from Stone Jmpiements 
of South Africa, by J, P. Johnson, p. 2 (Leitjfontein — 

“This gravel consists mainly of subangular fragments of jasper—a material 
that has travelled a long way, the nearest source being the Asbestos Hills, some 
30 miles west. While it apparently can only have been brought to its present 
position by water, it has no evident connection with any existing river, and is 
therefore probably of very great antiquity. The Jesper has changed externally 
from its original dull brown colour to a yellowish brown, and acquired a high 
glaze and polish. 

“Mixed with the gravel are quantities of much worn and highly glazed eoliths. 
A fow of these are a little more advanced than the true eoliths, being made from 
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artificially produced splinters, but they are a small minority. Otherwise the group 
is inevery way identical with the typical assemblage met with in the early platean 
drifts of Southern Britain.” 

On referring to Mr. Johnson's plates it will be found that in general appear- 
ance the eoliths tally with the eoliths with which we are here concerned. The 
notch—both single and double—is very pronounced. ¢ 

12. The same remark applies equally well to the implements used till quite 
recently by the aborigines of Tasmania, and here, as may be seen by the specimens 
exhibited in London, Cambridge, and Brussels, the material is far from being of a 
flinty nature, 

13. To sum up the matter, I take these Dewlish eoliths to be of human origin. 

I fail to tind upon them any suggestion of origin by stream action—there is 
no fortuitous pounding of the surfaces, or abrasion of the edges. The eolithic 
fractures exhibit no signs of that irregular splitting and crushing which characterises 
the products of fortuitous shocks, and of the squeezing of flint against flint in a 
steadily sinking mass. The difference between the eolithic chipping and that on the 
general run of the flints from the same deposit is marked. And since we may take 
it that the eoliths have been subjected to the same kind of natural pressure, within 
the (leposit, as the rest of the flints, I consider this difference to be highly suggestive 
of non-natural action. The difference became very apparent after I had handled 
some hundreds of the fliuts on the spot. More so, after examining at home a 
weighty number which Mr. Kent had kindly collected and forwarded. It was 
further emphasised by an inspection of some chance fractures which had been 
caused by the opening up of the searp pit. 

In brief, the eolithic chipping can, I submit, be differentiated from fortuitous 
natural chipping. 

On the other hand, when I look at the result of the chipping I find some of 
the eoliths bear a resemblance in size, in shape, and in details, to paleolithic pices 
Which would to-day be generally accepted as human implements, Human imple- 
iments, because the frequent repetition of these points of resemblance is generally 
accepted us good evidence of adaptation to a purpose; good evidence of human 
design and human origin. 

I find others clearly belong to well-known types found in the gravels of 
Alderbury and Laverstock, in the plateau drifts of the North and South Downs 
and Hackpen Hill, and also in South Africa and Tasmania, Granted, it is quite 
possible for the shocks of nature to produce points of resemblance on fragments of 
stone in these places; that interpretation of the origin of these types is not, I 
think, possible, seeing that they present a remarkable combination of features 
repeated again and again, on stones differing in texture, from deposits whioh differ 
in character, and are far apart, 

No, 1 from the field—A tlake with beak-shaped notch in left top corner. It 
has lost much of the original stain on the smooth side; all of it along the edge, 
where it is quite white. 
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No. 2 from the field—A pebble-shaped flint; notched. The fractures show 
wave markings. Stain faded. 

No. 3 from the field—Double notched, and with a well-formed: point. One 
notch made by blows struck in opposite directions. Back fits the hand well, 
except at one corner, whera is a natural fracture of later date, A common 
Alderbury and) Kentish type. 

No. 4 from the pit—Double notched ; the left notch with a row of small 
parallel chippings. (4a was found the following day at the base of a pit in the 
gravels of the Frome Valley, near Moreton Station.) 

No, 5 from the pit—Noteched. In section not unlike a flat-bottomed paleolith. 
Trimming along the edge. When cluiched in the right ,and the notch shows 
itself at the left top corner, 

Noe. 6 from the pit—It will be observed that pieces have been shaved off the 
back to give a better grip. At one end there are two notches with point between 
them, This feature can be matched on Tasmanian implements, also on early 
paleoliths, Mr. Snares, of Brandon, was able to match the “shaved” flakes from 
the waste in his workshop." 

No. 7 from the pil—Perenteur type. A somewhat cylindrical flint, tapered ut 
one end as if by knocking downwards against an unyielding substance, It fits the 
hand and the size is convenient for use. <A glance at the different surfaces is 
snilicient to dispel any supposition of stream action, 

No. 8 from the prit—(8a and 8) are from Kent.) Dr. Blackmore has found 
similar shapes at Laverstouk. M.A. Rutot finds the form common in all eolithic 
industries, including $. Prest. 1tis a form aleo found in early paleolithic deposits, 
1 have a neolith much like it. Mr. Johnson figures similar implements in his 
Stone Implements of South Africa, 

No. 9 from the pit—Apparently a hammer stone. Broad end worked to a 
slightly convex shape, by numerous fractures recalling paleolithic work. 

No. 10 from the pit—A rough flake of flint chipped at the edges; common 
Kentish type. Very like some Tasmanian tools. 

No. 11 yrom the field,—The chipping along the back is too evenly distributed to 
be ascribed to fortuitous pressure or blows. 


‘ Mr, Snares, the flint worker at Brandon, is of opinion the Dewlish eoliths are of human 
origin, 
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A NEOLITHIC SITE IN THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 
Br (C. G. Seniemaxn, M.D. 
[Wirw Puarzs XXII-XXV.] 


THe country between the White and Blue Niles to the south of Khartum ia 
generally speaking flat and covered with coarse grass and thorny Gir bush. In the 
wet season this constitutes a vast plain of mud covered with vegetation; in the dry 
Heason water is scarce, water-holes are far apart, and south of Goz Abu Guia are 
hardly to be found, except at the foot or on the flanks of sparsely vegetated isolated 
masses of rock which, here and there, project from the level surface of the plain. 
Many of these jisal are of considerable size, and whenever there is water on or 
near them they support settlements which, as my informants assured me, were of 
considerable importance as far back as the daya of the old kingdom of Senaar, 

Jebel Gule, at the base of which were found the worked stones which I 
describe below, is « typical example of these hills, Fig. 1 of Plate XXTI, for the 
use of which I am indebted to Mr. Lincoln Tangye, indicates how this jebel rises 
from the plain to form the only prominent landmark for many miles. It lies some 
300 miles south of Khartum, and 50 miles east of Renk on the White Nile; it is 
over 1,000.feet high, and probably has a cireumference of about five miles. In the 
days of the kingdom of Senaar it was the capital of a province, but all that remains 
now of its former greatness are two small settlements of people who call themselves 
Fung, and appear to be generally known as Hameg. The character of the larger 
of these settlements becomes obvious on examining Fig. 2 of Plate XXII, which also 
shows a small waterless jebel on the horizon. There are a number of Arabs in both 
settlements, but though the Hameg (of this hill) all speak Arabic and profess 
Islam, many of them also speak their old language, and they still keep upa number 
of customs which they admit have come to them from their pagan ancestors. 

One water-hole at the base of Jebel Gule, though small (Plate XXII, Fiy. 3), 
was said never to have run dry, and must be considered to have been the chief 
support of the people living here during the dry season, sinee neolithic times, 

The traces of neolithic man found at Jebel Gule are of two kinils — 

(i) Implements, 
(ii) Grooves in the rock due to the grinding of stone implements. 

The implements are of three classes, and show that three industries have been 
carried on at Jebel Gule, though, aa all three classes of implements have been 
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found on the surface of the soil, often in the very middle of the village, there is 
nothing to show their relative ages. 
The three classes of implements are :— 
(i) Pygmies. 
(ii) Worked, but unpolished stones, 
(iii) Polished stones. 


The majority of the implements are of hornstone, clear or milky quartz, or 
carnelian, but a few consist of a breccia cemented with chalcedony. 

Of polished stones I have seen only one specimen, the basalt axe- or adze-head, 
shown in Fig. 4 of Plate XXII. I did not find this myself; the local blacksmith 
from whom I obtained it said he had picked it up upon the hill. <As far as could 
be ascertained by inspection, basalt does not occur on the Jebel, but flat water-worn 
pebbles of the same rock have long been used as grindstones, and the hammer- 
stone shown in Plate XXII, Fig. 5, is part of a water-worn basalt pebble. 

The grooves in the rocks in which, no doubt, implements of the type shown in 
Fig. 4 of Plate XXII were ground, are so well shown in Plate XXJTI that no 
description is necessary. They are generally 50-40 cm. long, by about 12 em. broad. 
How well they fit the only polished stone implement discovered, is shown by Fig, 2 
of Plate XXIII, which represents this implement resting in one of the grooves. 

Three groups of these grooves were noticed, and doubtless others exist on the 
hill? 
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¥iG, 1-—PYGMY IMPLEMENTS {, f AND g HORYSTONE, THE REMAINDER QUARTZ OF CARSELIAN. 
* In connection with these grooves I may refer to certain markings on the rocks of some of 
the jilal of Southern Kordofani other than pot-holes (ascribed to Allah, “ Rubline sakit,” said 
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The pygmy implements, though by no means scarce, are not nearly 0 
abundant as the nnworked unpolished stones. For the greater part they consist of 
worked pieces of clear, opalescent or opaque quartz and carnelian,from 1 to 25 em: 
across, and often nearly as long as they are broad. The majority of these» 
specimens are not perfect, but that they were never greatly larger than they are at 
present seems to be shown by the perfect specimens, the best of which are shown 
on page 210. Several of these (Fig. 1, ¢, 6) still show part of the rough and 
pigmented external layer of the quartz pebble from which they were fashioned, and 
this is by no means an uncommon feature in these specimens. Fig. 1, ¢, d 
represent two minute but very beautifully worked carnelian implements, the 
only two of this type that were discovered. A considerable number of pygmy 
flakes of hornstone (1/, Ly) and one very fine pygmy core were found, but very few 
perfect implements. The core which is shown in Fig. 2is 25 mm, long; its base, 
which is roughly circular, being 10 to 12 mm, across, 
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Apart from pyamies, the worked but unpolished implements present a greal 
variety of form, and. vary much in size, though no very large specimens were 


BEET, 

The best characterised forms were the following :-— 

Dhises—Dises of flint, with one flat and one convex face, resembling the 
paleolithic dises fram Suffolk and other localities (Plate XXIII, Fig. 5, a, 4). The 
lower portion of the flat surface of one of these (shown in Plate XXIII, Fig. 3, a) is 
much worn, and appears to have been re-touched a number of times, 80 as bo produce a 
my informants) and old millet-grinding stones, On Jebel Korindi 1 was shown marks on the 
rocks —attributed to the slipping of the feet of a cow of heavenly origin—and I beard of other 
marks, alleged to be similar, on Jebel Eliri, Although some of the marks on Jebel Korindi are 
clearly natural, others which do not resemble closely the grooves in the rocks of Gebel Gule 
may have been caused by the grinding together of two aurfaces. Ut is true that no worked 
stones were found in Southern Kordofan, but my work there lny among the Nuba villages on 
the jibal, around which the grass waa so high at the time of my viait that the chance of 
finding any stone implement was reduced to a minimum. Further, | should expect. to find 
implements rather in the neighbourhood of the bastard Arab settlements at the foot of the 
hills than upon the hills themselves. 
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slightly concave edge of the type that resembles the cutting edge of a boar’s task, 
which makes an excellent spokeshave. 


Fludes—F\ongated implements with parallel edges and one or two ridges 


* running the length of the stone (Fig. 3, p. 211), 


Sorapers.—Flakes with one or both edges worked. A considerable number of 
these of different shapes and sizes were found. The sharply toothed edge of one 
of these sngyests that itmay have been used as a saw. Many of these implements— 
including all those shown in Fig, 4—were made of quartz, number of hornstone 
sorapers are illustrated in Plate XXTV, 





FIG. 4.— QUARTZ SCRAPERS f, 


Besides these, many unworked flakes and a number of cores were collected. 
Among the former are many which, although they can scarcely be called pygmy, 
are considerably smaller than the majority of flakes found on this site. 

My collection includes a single example resembling a small palaolithic coup-de- 
poing, with a cutting edge all round and a flattened butt: this ix shown in 
Plate XXIV, Figs. fand /'. Only one boring instrument was found—a large flake, 
with one edge roughly worked on both sides, had been brought to rather a clumsy 
point (Plate XXIV, Fig. 7) One face of this specimen presented a somewhat 
darkened and polished surface, which I assume to be due to the effects of exposure. 
A considerable number of irregularly shaped fragments of hornstone were found on 
this site, two of which are shown in Plate XXTV, Figs. Aand & It is obvious that 
they have been worked, but they do not appear to be cores, and I am unable to 
suggest their purpose, 
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Finally, mention must be made of a number of fragments of carnelian beads 
found among the collections of worked and unworked stones brought to me by the 
women and children of Jebel Gule, The beads from which the fragments were 
derived were comparatively long, the outer surface was roughly ground and only 
approximately circular; indeed some of the fragments show that the beads were 
polyhedral in section rather than circular. Probably these beads were from 
3 to 5 em. long, and tapered slightly towards each end; indeed they must have 
resembled very closely certain carnelian beads, said to be old, which are commonly 
worn by the women of Omdurman. There is nothing to indicate the age of the 
fraginents from Jebel Gule; the sheikh of the settlement said that beads such as 
they were derived from, were not rare a couple of generations ago, and added that 
they were brought to the jebel by pilgrims returning from Mecca. He did not 
know where they were made, hut was confident that they came from the East. As 


inquiries made elsewhere had resulted in Abyssinia being given as the place of - 


origin of the similar beads worn at Omdurman, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the fragments of beads found at Jebel Gule are derived from beads imported 
from the East during thethistorical period. 

1 have described these implements and the site upon which they were found 
at some length, because they appear to be the first stone implements found in the 
Southern Sudan unassociated with the remains of an historic civilization. They 
were all gathered at the foot of the jebel, on the present village site, or in its 
immediate vicinity. The ground here, apart from the village débris which enters 
into its coniposition, consists of fine sand which is blown about by the strong winds, 
which during my stay blew almost every night. The implements were all found 
<n the surface of the soil, or buried under a layer of sand so thin that it might be 
laid down or removed by every storm. It is therefore obvious that the position in 
which these stones were found cannot determine their age or the relative age of the 
three industries of which specimens have been described. Under these circum- 
stances [ have been guided by the absence of darkening or of considerable sand 
polishing, in referring to a comparatively recent period those specimens which 
present forms commonly regarded as palwolithic. 

It remains only to thank Mr. Reginald Smith for his kindness in examining 
and discussing with me a considerable number of the specimens which I brought 
home from Jebel Gule, and Mr. L. J. Spencer for identifying the rocks of which 
they are composed. 

Addendum—aAs the stone implements described in this note are the first of 
their respective forms found in the Southern Sudan, it may be useful to record that 
Mr. H. A. MacMichael has sent to the Gordon College, Khartum, a number of 
cylindrical stone club- or mace-heads, some of which have been very beautifully 
made out of hard igneous rock.’ He obtained these by digging in Northern 


' Stone-headed clabe are atill in use among the Nubas of Southern Kordofan, where I saw 
many specimens and ascertained that they were made on Jebel Korongo, where their 
manufacture is still carried on, The club-heads are spherical iu shape, and thus differ from ali 
the specimens referred to in this paper. 
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Kordofan, where they are quite unknown at the present day, Messrs Grabhane 
and Bird have obtained, from the neighbourhood of Jebel Geili, 90 miles due east 
of Khartum, a number of roughly worked stone implements, including portions of 
stone discs or club-heads. They also discovered stone implements at one or two 
other places, «g., Jebel Sabsat, to the east of Jebel Geili. These specimens, which 
appear to be associated with a comparatively advanced type of civilization, are now 
in the Museum at the Gordon College, and my thanks are due to the Director, 
Mr. J. Currie, for allowing me to reproduce the photographs of some of these 
specimens which are shown in Plate XXV. It is obvious that these differ entirely 
from the specimens found at Jebel Gule,) but the adze-heads, which are of a 
hornblende schist, closely resemble in finish, and indeed appear to be of the same 
stone asa small blade found by Professor Garstang at Merde, and exhibited at 
Burlington House. Further, certain of the “hollow stone objects of purpose 
unknown, chiefly from the Necropolis,” at Merje, closely resemble the best of 
Mr. MacMichael’s club- or mace-heads. 


) Jebel Geili has been explored by Mr. J. W. Crowfoot ; like Jebel Gule it has a constant 
water supply and is the site of a settlement. Here is a rock with carving dating from 
Ethiopian times, and near it “in an open «pace near some disused wells” wore “ clear traces of 
walls of burnt brick. And lying about were fragments of the fine chalky pottery which. I “ 
previously found on all the old Ethiopian sites, and fragments of stone rings, , . - 
quotations are from Mr. Crowfoot’s unpublished notes, and I take this opportonity of rea 
him for allowing me to make use of these. I may here note Mr. Crowfoot’s opinion that these 
specimens—be writes especially of the mace-heads—date from about a.o, 150 to a.p, 300. 
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THE KABABISH. SOME REMARKS ON THE ETHNOLOGY OF 
A SUDAN ARAB TRIBE! 


By H. A. MacMicaast. 


Tux word tribe as commonly used generally implies among other things a closely 
homogeneous collection of families or individuals living together under a hereditary 
or elective sheikhship, and largely distinct by race from other such communities. 

One object of this paper is to try to demonstrate by a single example to what 
extent the above partial detinition is likely to be justified as applied to the Arabs 
of the Sudan. 

Now in the first place the Arab living under « patrilinear system pays almost 
exclusive attention to the male side of his ancestry, and by reason of his religion 
lays peculiar stress upon such elements in his blood as he believes to originate in 
the country of (and date approximately from the time of) Muhammad. 

Were one discussing the racial identity of the child of a naturalized English- 
man who was the son of an Italian father and a Spanish mother, and who had 
married a Portuguese wife, it would be unwise to dogmatize overmuch as to the 
child's nationality academically considered, but the Arabs of Kordofin, whose 
antecedents are of an equally chequered order (though said to be as purely Arab 
as any others in the Sudan), are entirely unabashed in glibly arrogating to 
themselves pedigrees which, if correct, woul! not only mark them as a race 
unrivalled in the history of the world for nobility and purity of descent, but 
suggest secondarily the question, “Of the millions descended from Shem have 
none found their way to this great tract of country except relations and close 
companions of the Prophet himself?” 

Previous accounts of the Kalxtbish, though more complete than that which 
follows in regard to general descriptions of the tribe at the time of writing, have 
almost entirely neglected that aspect of the tribe upon which it 1s the object of 
this paper to throw some further light. 

The longest account of them that I have seen is that read before the Royal 
Geographical Society by Mr. Mansfield Parkyns on June 10th, 1850; but the 
author mainly confined himself to the description of the habits and customs of 
the tribe, without concerning himself greatly with their ethnical composition and 
antecedents. 

A second view of the Kabdbish (including a theory as to their origin) was 
presented in August, 1887, by Sir C. W. Wilson in his paper read to the Anthro- 
pological Institute, 

' By the Sudan in this paper is meant only those more easterly countries now included in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Any connection between the Kabdbish and tribes now or 
previously residing farther west is so slight as to be negligible. 
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T am not aware of any other detailed mention of the Kabibish, but, of 
course, the majority of travellers in the Sudan could hardly avoid some passing 
mention of a tribe that has long occupied so large a portion of the country. 

The most obvious way of beginning any enquiry with a view to determining 
the origin of the various families composing any tribe, is t find out from its 
members the name of every section and subsection of the tribe, and then to 
enquire from members of other tribes the reasons for the distinctive names borne 
by each. By inference—a frequently misleading way is to enquire directly into 
the origins of the tribe from its own sheikhs. The reason for this is obvious; it 
is to the interest of the sheikhs to lay stress upon the unity of their tribe, and, 
consequently, they are loth to confess that their tribe was, in the first instance, wll 
formed by a coalition of different races (assuming such to have been the case) 
or to admit that it has since been joined by many more foreign elements. Rather + 
with specious candour they will answer one’s questions by saying that their tribe 
traces its descent to one of the relations or, at least, companions of the Prophet. 

Among the more settled tribes any important sheikh or faki can produce a 
table of his ancestors (i+, a isha) in support of his asseverations, and will 
generally add that the main divisions of the tribe are considered separate by 
virtue of the fact that the original “father” of the tribe had a certain number of 
wives, and his descendants by each have formed separate sections, and that this 
process has been continued down to the present day, but that “ God knows best,” 

A lurid light was thrown on this matter for my benefit on one occasion. I 
asked a village sheikh if he could show me his pedigree, as I did not know from 
which of the exalted sources his particular tribe claimed descent. He replied 
that he did not know yet, but that his village had subscribed 60 piastres the 
month before to hire a faki to compose a nisha for them, and that he would show 
me the result when it was finished. 

At present there are not many of these nishas to be found in Kordofin with 
any rightful pretensions to be more than a haphazard stringing together of names 
culminating in a relation or companion of the Prophet, and one has, therefore, 
one clue the less to follow. The reason for this scarcity is apparently that the 
Khalifa "Abdullihi, fearing that a consciousness of high descent, corroborated by 
the written evidence of an old document, might cause the possessor to be over- 
proud, and even boast that his descent was better than that of the “ Ta’dishi 
"Abdullshi,” caused all the heads of tribes over whom he had the requisite power 
to produce the mishas that had descended to them from their fathers’ hands, and 
then destroyed these atshas by fire. 

I have only read two nisdas of any antiquity or worthy of any respect, and 
each belonged to the head of one of the religious “Tarikas” of Kordofiin, whose 
family it had probably been found inadvisable to molest. The nomad Arabs, 
among whom, of course, are the Kabdbish, do not seem to possess any nishas at 
all; at any rate I have never yet either seen or heard of one in their possession. 

Tu order to clear the way for farther discussion an attempt must now be 
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made to give some rough account of the circumstances that must have accom- 
panied the growth of any Arab tribe in the Sudan. 

The Arabs being the latest immigrants to the northern half of Africa to 
affect seriously the racial composition of the tribes of the Sudan, any one of the 
present day Aral tribes may be said to consist of a blend between the Arabs who 
entered Egypt in a.p, 640, or later, and the peoples whom they found already in 
the Sudan. It will therefore be as well to begin by making hurried mention of 
these latter, and endeavouring to show in what way and to what degree each of 
them*was destined to modify the Arab blood of its conquerors. 

First and foremost are the negro races, neither Semitic nor Hamitic in 
alescent, These formed the substratum of most of the races found by the Arabs 
in the Sudan. Their remotest origin is still doubtful, and it is not known for 
certain whether they were aboriginal Africans or whether their remote ancestors 
came from the East over the Straits of Bab el Mandeb. But from the earliest 
times known until the present they have most profoundly modified every other 
race that has come to the northern half of the continent. Once they raled great 
kingdoms, but now, for many years, their descendants have been little else but 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water” for the more enterprising and virile races 
that, ever pushing southwards, have absorbed them, or else practically eliminated 
them from the greater part of Northern Africa. Yet, even still, a very great 
number of the present Sudan “ Arabs” are the sons of a negress, 

A second people with whom the ancestors of many of the Sudan Arabs 
largely mixed were the Copts. This people, no doubt, originally traced their 
descent from those old dynasties of Egyptians that ruled the land for thousands 
of years. The earliest of these dynasties, possibly of negro origin, were displaced 
by foreigners from the East, An example of such were the Hyksos, who, coming 
either from Syria or Arabia, perhaps about 1740 b.c., overran Egypt and the 
Eastern Mediterranean seaboard. Later, the conquered people rose and ousted 
them, swept in their turn over Syria, and were themselves, finally, driven back 
‘again, Thus the tide of war rolled backwards and forwards east and west over 
Syria and Egypt for centuries. In contrast to the negroes, the men of these 
lynasties would be mostly of Caucasian stock, and some of them (eg., the famous 
“automoloi” in the reign of Psammetichus I. of the XXVIth dynasty) settled in 
the Sudan among the black tribes 

But one has only to glance at the records, such as exist, of the dynastic changes 
that passed over Egypt, from the earliest until the Istest times, to see that the 
Copts who inhabited Egypt in ap. 640 must have been essentially « mixed 
population with elements drawn from nearly every part of the Mediterranean 
seabourd, and to some extent already cognate to the Arabs by virtue of the partly 
‘Syrian origin of each. 

Allied by race to both the above groups are the mixed race represented 
to-day by the Galla, Somali, ete. These people, who are supposed to be ultimately 
descended from a mixture of Caucasian, negro, (and perhaps Dravidian,) elements, 
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have filtered across the Red Sea from Ambia (and, being largely Hamitic, are 
cognate to the Libyans). They formed a mainstay of ancient Egypt against the 
otherwise predominant negro blood. With these again the Arabs have a double 
connection ; firstly, in so far as both have a common Caucasian origin in remote 
prehistoric days; and, secondly, in the fact that the Arabs have, since the conquest 
of Egypt, intermarried with the Som#li, Galla, ete., between the Nile and the 
Red Sea. 

Related ayain to the last-mentioned group are the people whom Herodotus 
distinguished as Eastern Ethiopians, and who were nomads of reddish. skim 
dwelling not only in the eastern desert, where their descendants still live, 
but across the whole of the southern frontier of Egypt on either side of the Nile. 
They are the Blemmyes of the classical writers, and almost certainly the Bija of 
medieval and modern times. They mixed very largely with the negro Nobatae 
(presumably the same as Nuba), who dwelt in Northern Kordofiin, and from the 
beginning of the third century a.p. till the time of Diocletian harried Egypt, 

We know that in A.p, 869 many Arab tribes, but chiefly Rabi’a and Guhayna 
—{we shall meet the latter again}—invaded the Bija country and settled among 
them and intermarried with them, and within a century even supplied their clans 
with sheikhs (eg. the case of the 'Ababda). It is noticeable that Burckhardt 
relates that they claimed descent from the Beni Hell (of whom more later). 

Again, there are the Berbers, colinguists of (but developing apart. from) these 

4 Hamitic peoples. They for some centuries at least before Christ inhabited 
Northern and part of Eastern Africa, and had been instrumental in compelling 
the black races of the north to retreat southwards. 

After the conquest of Egypt they long opposed the oncoming hordes of Arabs 
with varying success; but gradually they were either themselves forced farther 
south, or preferred amalgamation with the Arabs. The latter was the more 
common result, and Mubammadanism not only gained many devoted and bigoted 
adherents from their ranks, but received most timely assistance from them in 
conquering Spain. The Berbers probably mixed their blood with that of the 
Arabs, after the conquest, to a greater extent than did any otber African peoples. 

Finally, immediately before the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs, the Persians 
had seized the whole country from the Roman Governor, and penetrated in a.p, 618 
to Syene. In 627, under pressure from Heraclius, who attacked them nearer 
home, they evacuated the lands they had won; but it is more than probable that 
a certain number of them remained on the banks of the Nile, and that others 
returned in the contingents that followed ‘Amr ibn el ‘Asi and his successors, In 
this connection too it may be noted that there are a considerable number of 
people at present settled in Kordofin calling themselves Baghdidis, and saying 
that they crossed into Egypt during the Khalifate, 

To come now to the Arabs, whom, for the present, we will consider a homo- 
geneous race. Of course, the vast majority of them, not counting those early 
Arabian elements mentioned above as having entered Africa before the dawn of 
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history, came to Egypt and the Sudan after the rise of Islam; but there is also 
abundant proof that colonies of them had immigrated in the centuries immediately 
preceding Islam. Thus, by the second century Ap. we know that the Arabs had 
planted trading colonies on the east coast of Africa, and there is evidence that 
long before this they had crossed the Red Sea and gained a firm foothold, An 
adventurous people would not have been content to leave the vich interior 
unexplored, and it is sure that, though they may not have settled to any great 
extent save on the coasts, they traded largely with the interior. In Kanem the 
chroniclers relate that the first king to reign, in pre-Islamic days, was a Himyarite, 
and though this be discredited, there is no doubt that the Arabs had certainly 
reached Wadai before the time of the Prophet, and one would be justified in 
assuming that for every Arab so far west there would be a score or more in the 
no Jess rich lands nearer the coast. . 

But even earlier than this there is the evidence of inscriptions that during 
the hegemony of Ma’in and Saba in Yemen (¢. 1500-300 tc.) there was con- 
siderable intercourse between the ports of Western Arabia and the Thebaid by way 
of Kosseir (Leukos Limen), and it was during these years that Abyssinia received 
its Semitic population. According to Ibn Rakik, followed with limitations by el 
Bakri and Ibn Khaldin, several of the great Berber tribes who occupied North 
Africa at the rise of Islam were by origin Himyarite, and thus the process of 
coalition between Arab and Berber in the seventh century A.p, would seem to 
have lad its counterpart long previously. In favour of this theory is the fact 
noticed by Ibn Battta of the great resemblance between the inhabitants of Zhafir 
in South Arabia and the Sanhdga Berbers of North Africa. 

In av, 640 "Amr ibn el "Asi conquered Egypt. Soon afterwards 20,000 Arabs 
invaded Nubia, and finally subjected it in 652, The stream of emigration from 
Arabia still continued throughout the seventh and eighth centuries, and in the 
ninth century the Auléd Kanz transferred thetnselves bodily to the Sa’id, and 
(as we have seen) the tribes of Rabj'a (of whom the Auldd Kanz were but a 
section) and Guhayna invaded the Bija country about the same time. 

Mr. Lane Poole holds that by about ap, 970 these Arabs had sufficiently 
amalgamated with the Copts whom they found in Egypt to form roughly the 
same race as that which we now call Egyptian: a great number had rapidly 
discarded their desert mode of life and become sedentary; but probably the 
majority remained nomad, and would, therefore, not mix to the same extent with 
the natives of the country. It was these nomads that from the time of the 
‘Abbasid Khalifs of Baghdéd onwards till that of the Mamliks were a continual 
source of trouble to their nominal rulers, so that expedition after expedition had 
to be sent to repress them. 

In 1275 the Sudan was annexed by the Arabs, who henceforth probably pene- 
trated in increasing numbers the kingdoms that stretched across the breadth of 
tropical Africa. For example, it was probably about the beginning or middle of the 
fourteenth century (though Dr. Nachtigal thought later) that the still pagan Tungur 
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first swept over Diirfir from the north; and by the end of the fifteenth century 
Arabs and Fang had coalesced into a single race to the west of Abyssinia and were 
pushing westwards. 

Mas'idi (¢. 945 .p.) mentions a colony of Kahtanites transplanted to Assian 
from the Hegiz, and it is said that the Gawdbra, from Nejed and Irak, from early 
in the fourteenth century till 1520 oceupied the land between the first and second 
cataracts, and then were driven by Selim's Bosnians to Dongola, where they agaip 
settled and intermarried. Nor must it be forgotten that there has been Arab 
inmigration of varying volume into the Sudan by way of the Red Sea at every 
period for the last 2,000 years et least. But an account of this steady influx of 
Arabs into the Sudan would lend itself to an indefinite elaboration. 

The main factors that affected the ethnical development of the Arabs in the 
Sudan having now been noted, however imperfectly, in chronological order, we may 
now turn to the particular case of the Kabdbish, with a view to determining the 
extent to which their history is illustrative of the process of gradual amalgamation 
outlined above. 

The following is a list of the sections and subsections of the Kababish who are 
in Kordofin: a certain number of unimportant names of families are omitted, but 
those given will suffice for the purpose of this paper. 


A, F 


El Nirah, Auldd 'Ukhe 
L. el Howarab, 8. Dir Said. 1. el Darith, 
2, Auld Tarayti. 9. Aulid 'On. 2. Dar “Ali, 
3. Kibbayshib, 10. el Ribaykat. 3. el Sa’ndia, 
4 Aulid Howal. 11. Dir Kabir, 4. el Shilaywab, 
5, Auldd Nua, 12. Dar Um Bakhit. 5. el Hamidi, 
6. Ghilién, 13, Aulad el Kir. 
7. Towiél. 14. el Nekida. G, 

: el Guhayna, 
| B. C, 1. el Lahawiin. 
el Awdida, el "Atowta, a, Aulid el Faki, 

~o (1. Nis Walad Rahma, 1. el Firisab. |, Gubdirib, 
Se 2. Nas Walad Makbil 2. el Bakarib. ce. Miaikit. — 
= <4 3, Nds Walad el Heldili. 3. Dar "Alt ' d, Gawaimis. 
25 4. Nis Walad Rabih. 4. Mantifalih, Le. Balihib, 
5. Nia Walad el Bashir, 
H. 
DD, 
| ol Serdyh, ei Berdra. 

a= rl. Adlindb, 1. Dir Sa’ad. 
e> | 2. Kanzib, 2. el Ganidba. 
“¢ $13. Bishardh, 3. el Derimia, 
‘ae (4. Suminib, 4. ol Mahalab, 

E, 

e! Etewnthle, 


1. Dar Bukinna. 
2. Dir Gami'a. 
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The names bracketed together belong to sections that are either closely allied by 
race or subject to the section which in each case is placed at the head of the bracket 
and underlined. It is practically impossible now to draw a hard and fast line 
between the bonds that have been formed by consanguinity on the one hand and by 
force of arms.on the other, but that there is such a distinction must generally he borne 
in mind; for instance, in the first group the Nardb, as will be seen, are far more 
clowely related to the Ribaykat than to the Aulid Tarayfi, who are rather their 
clients than relations, and have joined them for protection (and would fight under 
their leadership in case of need). The Kabibish in Dongola province are a much 
smaller community than their namesakes in Kordofiin, and only for the last genera- 
tion have they been under a separate omda, So far as I know they do not differ 
materially from the Kordofiin Kabibish. Their chief divisions, I am told, are — 
Um Mati, Maraysib, Gungunib, "Awdida, Baytidib, Ahaymerab, Bilaylit, Dar 
Bashut, Delidim, Dar Hii. 

Kordofan traditions unanimously point to the Auldd ‘Ukba as being the 
original Kababish or the foundation upon which the present tribal structure has 
been built. I will try then to explain first the origm of the Aulid "Ukba so far os 
possible. 

Investigation has been somewhat obscured by the fact that there were several 
Ashib of the name of 'Ukba, ¢g.,'Ukba ibn ‘Amir, 'Ukbe ibn 'Uthmin, and "Ukba 
ibn Wahab; and in consequence it has generally been considered polite to say that 
the Aulid "Ukba are descended from one of the alove—preferably the first 
mentioned, who was a Guhani and became Governor of Egypt in a.p. 665. Often 
they are said to be descended from an “ ‘Okba ibm Yisir, Governor of Egypt and 
Sahib of the Prophet”; but in whatever form the story may appear there is little 
to support it, 

Whether their ancestor was Governor of Egypt or not, it is practically certain 
that the Aulid 'Ukba did reside for some time in North Africa. 

All accounts to-day unite in saying that of the Aulid ‘Ukba who crossed into 
Egypt from Arabia a large portion passed through Tripoli and eventually drifted 
into the ranks of the Fellita in West Africa; this branch of the Aulid ‘Ukba are 
said to be known nowadays as “ Nase! Shaykh ‘Omar el Fita” and “ Nis el Shaykh 
‘Uthman ibn Fédia [the great founder of the Fulbe or Felldta empire in 1803),” 
Others of the tribe are said to have stayed in Egypt and to be known there aa 
“ Auldd "Ali": while a third portion settled in the Syrian desert near 'Akaba. 
This, I think, is quite sufficient to identify the Aulid "Ukba now in Kordofiin as 
being connected with those Beni "Ukbah whom Dr. Wallin met near "Akaba in 
1848 (vide R.G.S, Journal, vol. xx, Article xxi, 1851), 

Dr, Wallin says of these people that they claimed to have once been a very 
large tribe owning the country between the Syrian desert and Dami,and that they 
still held the important seaport of Muweilah, and were accustomed to escort 
Pilgrims bound for the holy cities as far as their border at Dhoba. They also told 
Dr. Wallin that they had early in the history of Islam been divided into Musdlima 
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and Beni ‘Amr, and that these two sections quarrelled and the former expelled the 
latter from Muweilah and forced them to join the Hegiya, with whom they still 
resided near Tafila, They added that numbers of their tribe had passeil over into 
North Africa and that others had mixed with the Egyptian Fellahin, 

Probing further into the descent of these Bent ‘Ukba, Dr, Wallin quotes 
numerous Arabic authorities whose evidence further strengthens the assumption of 
connection between the two tribes whom it is my object to identify: the author of 
al "Ibar corroborates the author of al Mesiliku-LAbsir in saying that the Beni 
"Ukia are bound to secure the road between Egypt and Medina, and adds, “In 
Afrikiyal in the west there are some of them as well as in the neighbourhood of 
Terablis” (Tripoli). The same authors both mention “the Beni Wisil whose 
tboles are in Egypt as being a branch of the Beni 'Ukba son of Moghrabeh, son of 
Godlhim of the Kahtiniyeb,” and Dr. Wullin also quotes el Kalkashendi in support 
of the descent of the Beni "Ukba from Gudhiim the Kabtini, 

A word must be said here as to this Gudhim-:—he and Lakhm are said by 
Abu-l-Fidaé to lave been the sons of ‘Adi son of ‘Amr son of 'Abd Shams Salvi son 
of Yashhub sou of Ya'arib son of Kahtin the brother of Faligh. Now Falich is of 
course the ancestor of the prophet Tbrihim and through him of Ismail and thus of 
all the Must’ariba Arabs including "Admin and the Prophet himself, Kalitin, on the 
other hand, is known as the ancestor of the true “"Arab el “Ariba.” These latter 
lived at first in Southern Arabia but at some very carly period many of their tribes 
(notably Tay) migrated north to the parts round Jebel Shomer, where they mixed 
with the Nejed tribes, and to a great extent became nomads, In the time of the 
Prophet Islam received no support from the Eastern provinces for the reason that 
they were under Kaltinite domination, and for a like reason the greater part of 
Tay was only converted to Islam from Christianity by the sword of Kliilid ibn 
Walid. 

The Kaltdnites of South Arabia have a large amount of African blood in their 
veins from intermarriage with Abyssinians, Galla, and other tribes on the African 
iwsinland: and probably the early Kahtinites who, os we sow, displaced the 
Mustaribea Arabs in the north had even more, 

The Beni "Ukba then may ronghly be said to be descendants of the Kahtanite 
Arabs who came north and became fused with the impure Syro-Egyptian Must'ariba 
stock (personified by Tsma'il) who, in their turn, no doubt already contained 
a plenteous leaven of Kurds, Copte, Turcomans, Phoenicians, Armenians, ete., in their 
ranks, At what time the Benj 'Ukba crossed into Egypt, and how long they have 
taken to reach their present home is difficult to say. Since they have maintained 
their name intact it seems probable that they immigrated together under one of the 
various Governors of Egypt after a.p. 640; and it is possible that the truth hidden 
in the legend of descent from 'Ukba ibn Amir (or Yasir) is that he came to Egypt 
accompanied, as the custom was, by a motley host of Arabs, chiefly of his own kin, 
and that these Arabs took the name of Aulid (or Beni)'Ukba. Marmol (¢. 1520) calls 
the Aulid 'Ukba a branch of Beni Heliil, and estimates their military forces at 11,500 
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men in Algeria, They were previously mentioned by Leo Africanus (ec. 1495-1552) 
under the name Hucben as a branch of the same tribe and as being in the pay of 
the King of Tunis, “a rude and wilde people and in very deade estranged from all 
humanitie.” 

So much for the Auldd "Ukba. 

Again, among the sections of the Kababish enumerated above, two familiar 
Arabian names will be noticed, viz., Guhayna and ‘Atawin. 

As regards the former, there is no doubt of their identity with the great 
and ancient Arabian tribe of Guhayna. These Guhayna are also Kahtinites, being 
a section of Koda’s, 

Dr. Wallin again quotes Ibn Aydsas saying “ To Tebiik are assigned the tribes 
of Lakhm Guhayna Gudhim and other Bedouins.” 

Ibn el Athir, author of ef Xémil, mentions the same tao and Abu-l-Fiddé 
(Historiae Anteislamicac) speaks of “the great tribe of Guhayna from which are 
descended many other clans,” and who live in the Hegiiz. 

They are still a large tribe in the Hegiz mountains, and Burton identified them 
with that tribe of Hetaym held in such disrespect by the Bedouins, and the Beni 
Kelb: h- says that they extend from the plains north of Yanbu’ (which were 
granted them by the Prophet in 624) inte the Sinaitic peninsula, and are a noble 
race and good fighters. 

Mr. C. M. Doughty also mentions them among the “ strong free tribes” near 
Teima, and speaks of a village about forty miles east of Kheybar where inter- 
marriage with Guhayna and Heteym had made the villagers lighter in colour of 
late years, 

Guhayna were well represented among the tribes which flocked into Egypt, 
since we find “el Guhani” frequently affixed to the names of officials in Egypt 
under the Khalifate ; and Makrizi, early in the fifteenth century, mentions among 
the six most numerous and potent tribes of Upper Egypt “Guhayna and Beni 
Kelb,” Guhayna are mentioned by El Nuayri with the Fezéra as taking part in 
the expedition of 647; by Ibn Sa'id as being settled in great numbers between Syeue 
and Abyssinia; by Makrixi as established at Manfalit and Assiit and as being the 
most numerous and powerfal of the Arabs in the Sa'id. 

It will be remembered too that it was Guhaynaand Rabi'a who in 869 invaded 
the Bija country and settled among that people. Great numbers of them, I 
believe, are still living east of the Nile, and many of these have immigrated within 
the last few years. Others are to be found in Bornu and Darfir. As a matter of 
fact the Hamar, Dir Hamid, Kababish, and other tribes in Northern Kordofan, all 
claim descent from a certain "Abdulla el Guhani of the tribe of Guhayna No 
one can say who he was or when he lived, but ingenious fakis naively disregarding 
(or rather not knowing) the Kahtinite origin of Guhayna, persist in attributing to 
it a descent from ‘Adniin the [stua'ilitic ancestor of the Prophet. In this case, by 
4 curious but natural reversal of opinions, the Kahtinite origin is not considered of 
sufficient. nobility, and a connection with the Prophet is therefore invented to 
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enhance it. On precisely contrary lines Arab historians, realizing the superior 
purity of the Kahtinite blood, but being unwilling to admit that the Prophet's 
ancestry was from a less pure stock, presented Ismi'il with a fictitious wife of the 
noble Kahtdnite children of Gurhum and ignored the Jewish version (followed 
elsewhere almost slavishly) that Isma’{l was given a wife from the land of Egypt. 

It is noticeable that the Guhayna (and one other section of whom mention 
will he made later) alone of the Kabébish brand their camels on the left side; and 
this is undoubtedly because they were until the last century entirely separate from 
the rest of the Kababish, who invariably brand on the right side, 

Of the numerous subtribes of Guhayna, the Lahdwiin with their sections are 
the only one now represented with the Kabdbish.’ 

With regard to-the 'Atawia (i, Beni 'Atia) I do not know of any direct 
evidence that they are connected with the Beni ’Atia of Arabia, but it seems very 
probable, since Beni ‘Atia have long been a great tribe and are frequently 
mentioned together with Guhayna and the other tribes whose names recur again and 
again among or alongside of the Kabibish. 

Palgrave computed their numbers in Jebel Shomer at about 6,000, and says 
they and Harb infest the pilgrim roud to Medina. 

Mr. Doughty mentions them also as subject to the Amir of Hayil and living 
with Guhayna near Teima and on the western borders of the Hayil dominions. 
Dr. Wallin too found 'Atia in the plains of al Hismé east of Muweilah, and they 
claimed large territories round Tebik (where Guhayna also lived, it may be 
remembered. in the times of the Arab historians), 

The 'Atawia in Kordofin are always counted as closely related to the Kawihla, 
one of the largest tribes in the Sudan, Of the latter, who claim descent from 
Zubayr ibn el ’Awim el Korayshi (the famous butcher cousin-german of the Prophet) 
the greater part were subject to the Kabdbish until the outbreak of the Mahdia. 

It may be noted that the Kabibish 'Atawia have kinsfolk of the samme name 
among the Rizaykit Arabs of Dirfir. These Rizaykat are Bakkara and of the 
same descent as the majority of the Kordofin Bakkara, It may be a mere 
coincidence that the Kordofiin Bakkdra unanimously name as their common 
ancestor ‘Atia, whom, if pressed, they somewhat perfunctorily connect with the 
inevitable "Abdulla el Guhani; but in the course of years and in their movements 
from North Africa through the Western Kingdoms, they have forgotten all details 
of their history and origin, and merely remember a few names. 

Perhaps it would be fantastic for no other reason than this to assume that 


they are connected with the Arabian Beni ‘Atia: it is just possible, however, that” 


the Beni ’Atia, after entering Egypt, divided their forces, some going on west 
through Tripoli and finally moving south till they became Bakkira in Kordofan 
and Darfar, and others staying awhile in Egypt and gradually drifti ap the 
Nile till they joined the conglomeration of tribes that is now called Kabdbish. 

* Since this was written the Lahawiin have crossed to the east bank of the Nile with a view 
to rejoining the, /juhayna there. 
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The Beni ‘Atia, like the Fezéra, joined the invasion of North Africa by the Beni 
Heldl, being at that time counted a branch of the great Heldla tribe of Athbeg. 
Ibn Khaldan says they resided in the province of Constantine but became 
enfeebled and few in numbers. In spite of this, however, we have the authority of 
M. Carette that in the middle of the last century there were some 3,000 of them 
in Constantine among the Arab and Berber tribes and 500 or so in the Sahara, 

Another well-known Arabian tribe that has most probably contributed 
largely to the formation of the Kababish is Fezira. 

Fezira are mentioned by Abu-l-Fid’ as being among the descendants of that 
Dhubiyan (of the Isma’flitic tribe of Kays Aylin) who though in reality son of 
Baghidh of the tribe of Ghatafiin is quoted in the nisbas of the present as son of 
‘Abdalla el Guhani and therefore ancestor of so many tribes of Kordofin. It was 
in A.D, 627 that Fezdra, Gubayna, and other tribes marched against Medina, and 
gave continaous trouble to the Prophet till their final subjugation. They mixed 
extensively with the Kahtinites and colonized the eastern coast of Arabia when 
driven from Nejed. 

Now the Fezira were in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries one of the 
best known tribes in Northern Kordofiin, as travellers have testified, and in fact 
the name seems to have been loosely applied to any camel-owning tribes. The 
Beni Gerjr, who have long been neighbours of the Kabdbish, say that “ Fezdra" is 
the name by which they were commonly known; and in the map appended to 
Sheikh el Tunisi’s account of his travels in Darfir’at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the Beni Gerir are included in a group called Beni Fezira, 
Mentions of the Fezira are by no means lacking in the Arab writers :—from El 
Nuayri we know that some of them took part in the expedition of “Abdulla 
Ibn Saad westwards from Egypt in a.p, 647. Ibn Khaldin tells us that a 
number of them were with the Beni Helal in their great invasion of the eleventh 
century ; and Idrisi (¢, 1154) speaks of the territories of old Ptolemais as inhabited 
by Zendta and Fezira whom he calls Berber tribes arabised Ibn Sa’id and 
Makrizi mention a colony of them near Barca from the thirteenth century till the 
fifteenth. In 1853 there were still some of them in the province of Constantine 
according to M. Carette the Algerian explorer, 

There is still a section of Howawir called Fezarab, and no doubt there are 
other remnants of them scattered among other tribes. 

Other sections of the Kabibish are again of varied origin. ‘The earliest 
recruits to the ranks of the original community are said to have been the Ruwihla 
and the Aulid ‘On. Not long afterwards the Serigéb, Howal, and Nurib, 
unwilling to relinquish the nomad life and settle permanently on the river, sought 
safety in numbers and attached themselves to the Auldd "Ukba, Ruwihla and 
Aulad ‘On. 

Since the Nurdb are the ruling clan they will be dealt with first. 

By race the Nurdib claim to be Rikdbia, and in a aista first compiled in 
Dongola in a.p. 1738 and recopied with additions in 1836, a careful . ‘stinction is 
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drawn between three different persons of the name of Rikib, viz.:—(1) Rikdb of 
the Beni Ka’al; (2) Rikib, son of Sultin son of Shatir (the brother of Afzar 
ancestor of the Fezira) son of Dhubiydn, son of our old friend Abdulla el Guhani; 
(3) Rikab, son of Ghulimulla (a sherifi descended from Husayn). Number (2), 
who was also the maternal grandfather of Number (3) is regarded in the misba 
as the ancestor of the Rikibia of Upper Egypt, and ’Abd el Nebi son of Number 
(3) was the father of Shakira, who again is called ancestor of the “ Nurab who live 
at el “Afiit in Dongola, some of whom joined the Kabébish and multiplied with 
them and became nomads.” This may be made clearer by a table thus:— 


(Hussy n) "Abdulla el Gubani. 
= Dubé 


— — oo — = 


a 
_ Shatir. ster. 


ted Sultén. 
-- Rib, 
Ghulimulla = Aaughher 
Rikab, 
‘Abd all Nebi. 

In some nisbas a mythical Kabsh—* ancestor of the Kabibish "—is worked in 
as son of Afzar or as a nephew or a son of Dhubiyan. 

J We may then assume that the Kabibish (even if they did not at that time 
: possess the name) after reaching Dongola in their southward movement, were 
| . joined by some Rikibia calling themselves Ntirdb. 

[It may be noted here that this affixing -ad to denote a patronymic is not so 
used among any of the Kordofiin tribes or sections which have not come from the 
north-east ; ¢g., it is unknown among the Bakkdra proper, ] \ 

Were it known whether the Nurdb at once assumed the chieftainship of the 
tribe or not, it would be comparatively easy to fix roughly the date of their 
adhesion, since the present Shaykh Ali Walad el Tém, nephew of the loyal Silih 
Bey Fadlulla, represents the ninth generation from Kurbin. This Kurban was of 
the Ribaykdt section and the first of that family to hold the chieftainship, Before 
his death he surrendered it to his sister’s son Keridim (of the Nurab) from’ whom 
it has since been handed down from father to son. 

Another very large and scattered section of the Kabdbish is the Serfiigib. 
The Keniina of Kordofin, who are Arabs of what is comparatively speaking very 
pure descent from the noble Kendna of Arabia, of whom Koraysh themselves were 
but an offshoot, say that their tribal faki traces his descent to ’Abd el Mutallib 
through a certain Idris Serig who lived fifteen generations ago—ir, about ap. 
1300, This Idris Serig the Kenina declare to be the ancestor not only of the 
Serigia (one of the main divisions of the Kendna in Kordofiin) but of the Serdgdb 
who are incorporated with the Kabdbish: additional proof of this is afforded by : 
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the fact that the Serigib in the Dervish revolt split away from the Nurdb and 
joined the Ken:ina with whom they claimed kinship. This is the more worthy of 
note since the Kendna are better informed than is usual as to their past history ; 
and the fact of the identity of the ancestor of the Serigib Kahibish (or their 
nucleus at any rate) with Idris Serdg, if established, gives us some idea of the 
time and circumstances of the migration of these particular Arabs to Africa, It 
is said that the father of Serig was Mangir ibn el Seyyid-Ahmed Zubbad el Bahr 
and that on his father’s death he quarrelled with his brothers at Mecca, where he 
resided, and was turned out and fied to Egypt and received the nickname of “el 
Hardin.” From Egypt he went to the Sudan, where he marricd two wives, one 
from the Gamu'ia (a tribe of Ga’allin descent) and one from the Mahass, and had 
six sons from whom are descended the sections of the Kendna in the Sudan. 

This Serig lived, according to the nisha, fifteen generations ago and eighteen 
generations after ‘Abd el Mutallib: this total of thirty-three generations, if the 
generation be reckoned at the allowance of forty years, gives a total of 1320—i+., 
approximately the number of years that have passed since the time of ‘Abd el 
Mutallib. The Kenna nisha therefore is not necessarily so incredible as the 
majority of those produced by other tribes. So, if it be allowed that the Kenina 
Serdgia and the Kabibish Serdgab are identical in origin, it may be supposed that 
some Kenna emigrated from Arabia into Egypt about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century and pushed their way up the river as far as Dongola, and there 
temporarily settled and intermarried, and later split into various sections, of 
whom a part went south with their kinsmen and a part eventually attached 
themselves to the Kabibish. In fact they probably had many ties of kinship with 
some sections of the Kabdbish already, since the Kenina are of Nejedean origin, 
and have long been settled on the east coast of Arabia among the Kahtinite 
tribes and Fezéra. It is by no means suggested that there were no Keniina to 
speak of in Africa before the fourteenth century, for we have the authority of 
Makrizi among others to the contrary. 

To take another section of the Kababish:—The 'Awidida are so called because 
their founder's name was ‘Aid. This "Aid was a famous faki on the Blue Nile or 
one of its tributaries, and it is related of him that some unbelieving “Turks” 
doubting his powers asked for a sign. He promptly declared he would do anything 
that was suggested, The Turks said, “Draw milk from the air:" "Aid did so, The 
still incredulous Turks then demanded blood from the air: this also was 
miraculously performed. The Turks, not yet convinced, said that they would not 
believe in 'Aid’s powers until he brought the dead to life. Aid at once took a 
sword, cut off the heads of seven of the bystanders, and then gathering up the 
heads off the ground replaced them on the necks of their owners, who had suffered 
no harm at all from the performance and showed no signs of doing so in the future. 
The Turks were perforce convinced at last and ’Aid was deservedly known thence- 
forward as ‘Aid el Ruts (’Aid of the Heads). 

An investigation of the names and origins of the subsections of these 'Awdida 
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however clearly shows that all of them are not of the same race. They are 
divided first into two divisions: 'Awdida Beyyid and "Awdida Zurruk. These 
distinctions of colour refer not to the men of the tribe but to their camels. The 
Zurruk, when they joined the tribe, brought with them a very dark breed of camel, 
and received their nickname in consequence. The fact, mentioned by Mr. C. M. 
Doughty, that these dark camels are peculiar to the southern and middle tribes of 
Arabia, such as Harb, Metayr, and Ataybin may possibly afford a clue to the 
origin of the 'Awiida Zurruk. 

The Beyyid include some Bishiriin of Bija origin from the Eastern desert, 
and some of the Aulid Kanz mentioned above as living round Assnén.' A third 
division is for the sake of euphony called “ Adnildb”; the name is written, however, 
" Adldnib,” and the presumption is that its bearers are of Fung or Hameg origin, 
since the name Adlin was common in those tribes. The name was held by the 
most powerful of the Shifkia tribes in Burckhardt’s time. The Fung, who for 
centuries ruled Senndr and most probably Southern Kordofin, are thought to have 
been a blend of blacks (allied perhaps by race to the Shilluks) with Arabs; but it 
would be beyond the scope of this paper to pursue the matter further. 

Some approximate idea can be gained as to the date of the coalition of the 
section called 'Awiida with the Kabdbish from the fact that 'Aid is said to have 
been the father of that Ghulimulla whom we have met before as the father of 
Rikab, ancestor of the Rikibia; and from the present day to Rikib is generally 
reckoned eleven generations—iz., 300 to 400 years, 

Living among the Kabibish also is a small offshoot of another famous tribe— 
viz., the Aulid Sulaymin. These Aulid Sulaymin had originally settled between 
the great Syrtes and Fezziin, but owing to dissensions with the ruler of Tripoli they 
migrated in large numbers to Egypt. About 1811 they returned to Fezain but 
were almost annihilated four years later. When they had sufficiently recovered 
their strength they began moving southwards upon Borgu and Kanem and again 
became the terror of the country. However, in 1850 they had so seriously 
provoked the Tuareg Berbers that the latter attacked them in force and almost 
annihilated them for the second time. After this they apparently remained in 
Bornu and recouped their energies until they were again sufliciently strong to 
terrorize every tribe with whom they came into contact. Some of them are said 
to have been employed as mercenaries by the “Turks” in the nineteenth 
century, 

Another of the Kababish sections which is clearly distinguished from the rest 
of the tribe is the Berdra. These people are Ga'aliin, who have joined the 
Kababish comparatively recently and become subject to them: a sure indication of 
this is the fact that they, like Guhayna, brand their camels on the left side. Any 
attempt at the discussion of the origin of the Ga’alifn, a tribe probably as complex 
in original formation as the Kabébish, would lead to an undue prolixity. 


The ‘Awéids Kanzib, since this was written, have left the Kabébish and joined the 
"Awhida east of the Nile. 
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It is now time to make some further mention of those previous accounts of the 
origin of the Kababish to which allusion was made earlier. 

The chief point for my purpose is that Mr. Parkyns in his article says, “ The 
Kabbabish date their origin from the Howira, a tribe of Upper Egypt said to be of 
Moghrebin extraction, and who fled from Tunis, being driven thence by Abou 
Zeyi-el-Hillaly.” This tradition is reproduced by Petherick and Sir oC. W. 
Wilson on the authority of Mr. Parkyns. Now the Howira are mentioned as a 
Berber tribe by all the Arab historians, and they recount their prolonged struggles 
with the invading Arabs. Thus, too, in A.D, 706 among the five noblest Berber 
tribes in Morocco, from whom the Arabs took hostages, were the Howdra. Since 
el Makrisf mentions that those Howira who conquered and held Upper Egypt in 
Mamlik times were of Berber origin there is no doubt that Mr. Parkyns’ informant 
was correct in saying that the Howira were of Moghrabin (or Moorish) extraction, 
but that they had amalgamated with the Arabs and gradually wandered farther 
and farther south, retaining their Berber name, but calling themselves Arabs. 

The Howawir, at present in Dongola, though neighbours of the Kababish, are 
now separate from them ; but since in Mr. Parkyns’ time the Howiwir—( whom 
Sir . W. Wilson, by the way, speaks of as being “of pure Arab blood ")—were 
only counted a section of Kababish, it seems most probable that the tradition of 
the descent of the Kabibish from the Howdra either originated from one of these 
Howawir who was anxious to glorify his own people in the eyes of Mr. Parkyus, or 
at least referred exclusively to them. It is quite certain, at any rate, that any 
traditiey which gives a single origin to the whole of the Kabibish must necessarily 
be inaccurate. It is true that the name of the Berber tribe and that of the tribe 
in Upper Egypt is spelt 3,!5> whereas the Dongola tribe at present spells its name 
als? (singular 3 55) ; but the evidence of identity is too strongly backed by 
probability to be disregarded. Present day spelling, too, is frequently inaccurate. 
The fact that Howawir is nsed as a plural nowadays instead of Howira is quite 
unimportant ; indeed, a section of the Dongola Howiwir long settled in Kordofin 
near el Obeid still use only the form Howira. 

The mention of Abu Zayd el Helili is of no weight, since with the Arabs of 
Kordofén almost any important event that occurred in the dim past is in some Way or 
other connected with the names of this wholly or half-mythical and altogether extra- 
ordinary hero and his Helila, in much the same way as Mr. Doughty found most old 
rock pictures and stone circles and middens in Arabia attributed to the Beni Helal. 

In view of the fact that about ap, 1051 the Fitimids, as an attempt to 
reassert their waning power, sent the great tribe of Helil to bring back Mo'izz, the 
recalcitrant Berber Governor of Northern Africa to his allegiance, and that Hell 
after partly defeating Mo'izz occupied Barka and Tripolis, it seems likely that it 
was at this time that the Howdra began their southern movement under the 
pressure of Helil. Some accounts of the fabled exploits of Abu Zayd, and the 
romance of the Taghribit may be found in Lane Poole’s «Manners and Customs of 
the Modern Egyptians, chapter 21. 
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By a comparison of the list of the sections of the Kababish as given above and 
as given by Mr. Parkyns, one will not fail to perceive other notable instances, 
besides that of the Howira, of the ever recurring changes to which the composition 
of a tribe is liable. Mr. Parkyns, for instance, includes among the Kababish not 
only Howara but el Ahamda (Zahamdy), Kawahla, Batihin, and Shendbla: each of 
these, like so many of the present sections, is by race virtually distinct, and has 
now either rejoined the main body of its kinsmen from whom it had split away to 
join the Kalxibish, or has formed itself into a separate tribe. We may note as 
regards one of the tribes mentioned above, viz. the Shendbla, that Burckhardt 
speaks of Keshenabele as a predatory people to the south-east of Damascus, living 
in the hills. 

A word may be said here as to the meaning of the word Kabdbish (singular 
Kabbashi). The Kabibish themselves if asked will often say they had an ancestor 
called Kabsh ; this person, as we noted, occasionally appears in nisbas, generally as 
son of Afzar son of Dhubiyiin son of ‘Abdulla el Guhani. More frequently Kabsh 
does not appear in the nishas at all He has no doubt been simply invented as a 
convenient ancestral figure-head with a view to proving the racial unity of the 
tribe. Nothing further is ever related of him, nor is insistence laid upon his 
having ever existed. There is little doubt I think that (as Mr. Parkyns says) 
Kababish is simply derived from Kabsh, ic, “amale sheep”: the tribe was once 
perhaps a weak and poor community, and owned no great herds of camels as they 
do at present, and may have been given their name slightingly at first. Little 
importance need be given to Miiller’s statement in his edition of Claudius 
Ptolemacus that the Gapachi mentioned as living beyond Meroé are’ the present 
Kabdbish. 

The nomenclature of one or two Arabian tribes may be adduced perhaps as 
supplementary evidence of this if such be needed; 6g., the name Ma'iza would 
seem to be derived on similar lines from ma’az (goats), and "Aneze is suggestive of 
‘anz, another word for a goat. 

Enough has now probably been said to demonstrate that it is a highly 
complex conglomeration of corhponent parts that forms the tribe of Kabdbish, and 
the fact was emphasized by the revolt of the Mahdi. The tribes that had long 
been living together as Kabibish mostly remained firm and loyal with Silih Bey 
Fadlulla. Those later adventitious recruits who had only attached themselves for 
the sake of protection and the advantage accruing from a participation in the rights 
and privileges of the Kabdbish as a rule broke away and joined the revolt. After 
its suppression, some of them, ey., Guhayna and Berdra, returned to the ranks of 
the Kababish, and others, being strong enough to stand alone, remained 
permanently separate, eg., the Kawahla and Shenabla. 

It may be objected, not unjustly perhaps, that the Kababish are an 
exceptionally loosely connected community, and that to assume a like complexity 
of formation in the nase of every other tribe would be unfair. This may be so, I 
do not know, but it is fairly certain that if close examination be made into the 
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least in character, if not so immediately recoguizable by reason of its extent, will 
be found. | 

After all, one must consider the question from a double point of view. In the 
first place, what now appear as wide divergences of race among the individuals of a 
single tribe, may not date from a period more than a few hundred years ago, 
and even so the divergent elements may be held to have sprung in bygone ages 
from one and the same original stock; and in the second place, however far 
back one seek for such an original stock, when one has found what seems the object 
of one’s search, it will be found capable of further subdivision into elements of 
which the respective origins are shrouded in impenetrable darkness. 








THE ARRIVAL OF MAN IN BRITAIN IN THE PLEISTOCENE AGE. 


The Huxley Memorial Lecture for 1910. 


By W. Borp Dawesrss, M.A. How. D.Sc., F-RS., Hon. Professor of 
Geology in the Victoria University of Manchester. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Ir was with very mixed feelings that I accepted the highest honour that the Royal 
Anthropological Institute has to offer, of giving one of the Huxley Memorial 
Lectures, and of following the eminent men who have preceded me as lecturers. 
In my youth, after leaving Oxford in the sixties, I fell under the influence of 
Huxley, sat at his feet as a junior colleague in Jermyn Street, and left the 
Geological Survey on his advice to take up my life work in Manchester. While 
doing pioneer work there in organising the museum, and the geological department 
in the Owens College, that ultimately grew into the first of the provincial 
universities, he was my guide, philosopher and friend —a never-failing refuge in 
times of stress and difficulty. In a word, his influence has moulded my life and 
work, On these grounds, therefore, I feel peculiar pleasure in giving this lecture. 
On the other hand, I fully recognise that the principal work of anthropology at the 
present time is in the direction of the accumulation of materials for the use 
of the future master builder, ‘The foundations of the science are practically now 
as they were left at Huxley's death, and the building has not yet risen far above 
the ground. The materials piled up in the hope of being used, good, bad, and 
indifferent, are vast in extent and are rapidly receiving additions from workers all 
over the world. ‘The time, however, has not yet arrived to build. The non-heroic 
task alone is left of classifying the observed facts and of testing the value of 
hypotheses. In this lecture I propose to discuss the antiquity of man as revealed 
in the geological record, and of the conditions under which paleolithic man arrived 
in Britain. 

The Classification of the Tertiary Period based on the Evolution of the 

Higher Mammatia. 

Before we can discuss any of the above questions it is necessary to define the 

subdivisions of the Tertiary period. The classification which I proposed in 1880 
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still holds the field with but slight modifications. It is based on the appearance 
in orderly succession of the higher Eutherian (Placental) mammals, that were then, 
as Professor Gaudry happily puts it, en pletne érolution, and on the gradual 
approximation of the successive mammal-faunas to that now living in Europe. It 
applies equally to the Tertiary faunas of Africa, Asia, and the Americas, and in 
Australia the same principle may be applied to the lower groups of Prototheria 
and Metatheria. It is as follows :— 


Table of Divisions of Tertiary Period. 

VL. The Historie Period in which the events are Documents and events con- 
recorded in history. nected with them. 

V. Prehistoric Period in which domestic animals Ages of Prehistoric Iron, 
and cultivated fruits appear and man has Bronze, Neolithic Ages. 
multiplied exceedingly on the earth. 

TV. Pleistocene Period in which living species of Palwolithic man, living species 
mammalia are more abundant than the of Eutherian mammals 
extinct. abundant. 

IIT. Pliocene Period in which living species of Living species of Eutherian 
mammalia first appear, and the extinct mammals appear. 
species are preponderant. 

IL, Miocene Period in which all the species are Living genera appear. 
extinct. 

L Eooone Period in which there are no living Living families and orders 
genera, The mammalian now on the earth — appear. 
are represented by allied forms belonging 
to existing families and orders. 


I have omitted the Oligocene division of the continental paleontologists, 
because it groups together two distinct and consecutive phases of mammalian 
evolution—the Anoplotherian of the Upper Eovene, and the Deinotherian of the 
Lower Miocene. 

The specialisation of the mammalia implied in the above table is represented 
in the following diagram, in which it will be observed that orders, families, genera 
and species fall into the shape of a genealogical tree, with its trunk hidden in the 
Secondary period, and its branches and twigs passing upwards through all the stages 
to the present day—a tree of life, with the living Eutherian mammalia for its fruit 
and foliage. Were the extinct species taken into account it would be seen that 
they fill in the intervals between the living forms and that they approximate to 
the living species in proportion as they approach nearer to the present day, 
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No Evidence of Man in Eocene, Miocene, or Pliocene Periods, 


If this diagram, based upon the evolution of the mammatlia, be used in our 
search for the first traces of man on the earth, it is obvious that we cannot expect 
to find the most highly organised of the mammialia in any portion of the geological 
record, where there are no other living mammalian species, or, in other words, in the 
two earlier stages of the Tertiary period. In the Eocene there are no living 
Eutherian genera, and in the Miocene no living Eutherian species. In the latter 
the Primates are only represented by the higher anthropoid apes—the Dryopithecus 
and others. We can only look for man in the Pliocene age, when the living forms 
come in, and only expect to find him in the Pleistocene, when the living Eutherian 
forms were dominant, and the face of nature as a whole was almost as it is 
to-day, The general evidence as to this,as was pointed out in 1880,' is simply 
overwhelming, and it still holds the field, 

The evidence that man was living in France in the Miocene age, bused upon 
the flints collected by Bourgeois at Thenay, has long ago been rejected as worthless,* 
because it is not certain that they really came from the Miocene strata of the 
district, and because some of them, now preserved in the museum at St. Germains, 


! Dawkins’ Zarly Man in Britain, 1880, Macmillan, pp. 66-67. 
* Op, cit., pp. 66-68. 
k 2 
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bear plough marks, and are obviously derived from the surface, and because others 
are probably the result of natural agents without the intervention of man, More 
recently it has been rejected both by MM. Boule and Déchelette.! 

A second alleged case of the discovery of worked flints by M. Rames in 1877 
in the upper Miocene strata of Puy Courny, near Aurillac in, Cantal, is equally 
inconclusive. Here flakes, more or less chipped at the edges, and other battered and 
chipped specimens, have been taken by MM. G. and A. Mortillet, Quatrefages, 


Capitan, Chantre, and others to be of human workmanship. Here, again, the two: 
above-quoted eminent authorities, MM. Boule and Déchelette,' point out that they do- 
not present any proof of having been fabricated by man. When we consider that the- 


mammalia found in the same deposit are Deinothere and Hipparion, it is obvious that 
there is no place for man in this mammal fauna. Had man been living on the 


earth in the Miocene age he would, like every one of the other living mammalia. 
of the period, be represented by a form differing from man in the same manner as. 


the Deinothere differs from the existing elephants and the three-toed Hipparion 
from the living horses, It is incredible that man alone of all the mammalia living 
at the time in Europe should not have either become extinct, or changed into some 
other form in the long lapse of ages separating the Miocene period from the present 
day, during which many of the Miocene genera, and all the species, have become 
extinet. Those who believe in the doctrine of evolution will see the full weight of 
this argument against the presence of man in the Miocene fauna, not only of 
Europe, but of the whole world. If evolution be true, there is no place in nature 
for man until the Pliocene age, when the living species first appear. 

All these considerations have, however, been ignored by the eminent Belgian 
geologist, M. Rutot,’ who holds that man is proved not only to be of Miocene but of 
the earlier ill-defined Oligocene age, on account of the presence of “ eoliths” or 
broken and chipped flint in the deposit of Boncelles, in the valley of the Ourthe. 
In coming to this conclusion he has assumed, in common with many others in this 
country and on the Continent, that eoliths could not have been made without the 
intervention of man. We will therefore test the value of this assumption. 


The Value of the Evidence of “ Boliths." 


The name eolith.’ covers chipped and broken fints assumed to be artificial, 
or, if natural, to have been used by man. Originally it covered only the collection 
of rude implements made by Professor Prestwich,’ and Mr, Harrison from the high 
level clays, sands and gravels of Ightham in Kent, that are to a large extent. 
derived from the clay with #lints, forming a mantle of subaerial débris over a large 

' Déchelette, Manuel FArchdologie, i, Archéologie Préhistorique, 1908, p. 19 et neo. 

* Bull. Soe, Geol. Belg, xx, xxi, 1907. a oe ms 

1 1803, Proceed. Ueol. Asse, xiii, p. 162; 1698 
Lond. 

* Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., xxi, 1891. 


, Cunnington, Quert. Journ, Geol. Soc.,. 
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part of southern England. In many cases the clay has been washed away by the 
rain and streams, the sands and gravels being left behind, in plateaux and terraces 
at various levels above the present stream. 

The plateau in question is some 600 feet above the sea, and from it numerous 
palwolithic implements of the ordinary river~Lrift (Acheulian) type have been 
obtained, as well as the ruder eoliths figured by Prestwich,’ in 1891. Since 
that time the range of the eoliths has been extended to other deposits, mainly 
gravels, in various parts of Britain and Ireland—sometimes in association with the 
above well-known types, and of various ages, from the pliocene strata of Lenham, 
through the pleistocene and glacial deposits down to the shingle on the present 
shore line. The chief exponent of the Kolithic cult,as it may be called, on the 
Continent, M. Rutot, has found eoliths over a large portion of Belgium, Luxemburg 
and France, in yarious deposits ranging in the Oligocene to the Neolithic stage of 
the Prehistoric period, It is undoubtedly true that eoliths de occur in all these 
strata, but before they can be used as evidence it is necessary to show that they 
have been made by man, and could not have been made by any other agency in 
nature, 

On this question the evidence brought before the Anthropological Institute in 
1905, by Mr. Warren, is absolutely conclusive. The eolitha may be grouped as 
follows :—(a) Those with battered surfaces formed by many impacts; (>) with 
flaked surfaces formed by the impact of sharp blows; (¢) with chipped edges 
formed either by impacts, or by pressure on the edges. They ean be formed, and in 
all probability were formed, naturally im various ways, by earthquakes, by wave 
action, by torrents, rivers and floods, by the pressure of the creep of the soil ever 
on the move from the higher to the lower grounds, by the action of land slides, 
by the drag of ice and by the sinking of the gravel beds, owing to the solution 
of the rocks below, by the carbonic acid in the rainwater. It has further been 
proved by experiments, carried out m England by Mr. Warren, and in France 
hy MM. Capitan and Boule,’ that even well-known paleolithic types, such as 
sorapers and re-touched flakes, can be formed accidentally by the pressure of 
the human foot, and by the hurtling together of flints in a cement mill. The 
researches of the Abbé H. Brenil, published in the current number of /Anthro- 
pologie (xxi, pp. 885-408), complete the ease against the eoliths. He has proved 
that the eoliths in the gravel at the base of the Thames sand or lowest eooene strata 
of Belle Assise (Oise) have been formed naturally by the pressure and movement 
of one flint upon another, resulting in chips with conchoidal fractures, “ bulbs of 


' Prestwich, Quart, Journ. Geol. Soc, xxi, p. 24. It may be noticed that the first two out of 
the three plates illustrating this paper represent eoliths, while in the third there are specimens 
of the river-drift (Acheulian) type found in the same platean gravel, 

© & Hazzlodine Warren, “On the Origin of Eolithic Flmts by Natural Causea, especially by 
the Foundering of Drifts," Journ. Anthrop. dnat., xxv, p. 337, pl. 26. Also Man, 1905, p. 108 ; 
LG, p. 3. 

+ Capitan, Rerwe de UKcole PAnthropologie, 1901, xi, p. 151; Boule, “ LiOrigine des 
Eolithes," Anthropologie, 1005, p. 263. 
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percussion,” and secondary chipping, and sometimes in shapes indistinguishable from 
worked flints, scrapers, and other well-marked paleolithic implements. Even 
M. Rutot failed to distinguish them, and assigned them to his “ stréptyen ” or age 
of transition from the “ eolithic” to the paleolithic period. That they were formed 
within the mass of gravel, by natural causes, is proved by the fact that, in many 
cases, the chips and flakes rested almost in place on the blocks from which they 
had been broken. With all these facts before us it is impossible to admit eoliths 
are evidence of man’s handiwork, not only in cases where the study of the 
mammals renders difficult to believe that man could have been then on the earth, 
but also in cases which do not present that biological difficulty, It is, of course, 
accepted by all students of the progress of mankind that the simpler instruments 
must have been employed by man before he learnt to make the more complex, 
and that the points and sharp edges of flints and other stones were used before 
the more elaborate tools. If, however, ruder forms can be the result of accidents 
of nature, as has been shown above, they are of no value as archeological docu- 
ments throwing light upon the problem of the first appearance of man on the earth. 

As the evidence stands at present, and leaving eolithic flints out of account, 
the geological record is silent as to pliocene man. It is improbable that he lived 
in Europe at that remote period, since only very few of the mammals of the 
period—the hippopotamus and the axis and rusa—are now living on the earth. 
It is, however, clear that the close approximation of some of the Pliocene to living 
species marks the dawn of the order of nature to which man belongs, and in which, 
in the Pleistocene age, he forms the central and most imposing figure. 

We may note, at this point in our enquiry, that there is no line of division 
between the Pliocene and Pleistocene sufficiently strongly marked to justify the 
classification usually adopted on the Continent, in which the Tertiary, or third, is 
mapped off from the Quaternary, or the fourth of the great life-periods. The 
evolution of the higher mammalia in Europe has gone on from the Eocene to the 
present day, in regular and comparatively orderly succession, as noted in the 
diagram (Fig. 1), and the present phase of life (the Historic) is merely the lust of the 
long series which went before. We are living in the Tertiary period. When, 
therefore, MM. Boule and Déchelette agree in rejecting the evidence as to Tertiary 
man they mean the evidence as far down as the close of the Pliocene, or down to the 
end of that period in which I am unable to find evidence in the geological record 
of the presence of man on the earth. 


The Precursor of Man in Java in the Pleistocene Age. 


We come now to the period in which the existing mammalia were dominant, 
and in which, therefore, man may be expected to appear. The discovery in an old 
river deposit at Trini] in Java of the remains described in 1894, by M. Dubois, 

* Dubois, * Pithecanthropus erectus, eine Menachenaentliche Uebergangsform Aus Java,” 4to, 


Sp mame bg Verhandl. Berlin. Gesellech. Anthrop. Ethn, et Urgeachichte, 1896, 
p. 474, 
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revealed the presence of a form intermediate between the higher apes and man— 
the Pitheranthropus erectus, considered by Sir William Turner, Professor 
Cunningham, Dr. Topinard and other eminent anatomists to be the most ape-like 
of mankind, and by Sir William Flower, Drs. Marsh, Virchow; Manouvrier and 
others equally eminent the most man-like of the apes. Looking at the dimensions 
of the skull the brain appears to me too large to be classified with the apes, and 
the erect posture implied by the femur,? although it is obviously diseased, is an 
additional reason for considering its possessor on the human side of the line 
dividing man from the anthropoid apes. Whatever view be taken, there can be 
no doubt that Drs. Garson and Keith are right in taking Pithecanthropus to be “a 
missing link.” With the attainment of the erect position, says Dr. Munro in 
his address to the British Association, and the consequent “ specialisation of his limbs 
into hands and feet, man entered on a new phase of existence. With the advantage 
of manipulated organs and a progressive brain he became Homo sapiens, and 
gradually developed a capacity to understand and utilize the forces of Nature.” 

The place of this singular precursor of men in the geological record is 
indicated by the remains of the associated animals. They consist of species now 
living in the oriental region, tapir, axis, Indian buffalo and rhinoceros and of extinct 
species, such as Evephas stegodon, hexaprotodont hippopotamus, and a gigantic manis. 
This association of living with extinct species proves the age to be pleistocene, and 
in my opinion, formed after a study of the faunas of the Nerbudda and the 
Sevalik Hills, to an early stage in that period. Pithecanthropus appears not only 
at the point in the geological record where he ought to appear, but in the tropical 
region, considered by Dr. Falconer and Lord Avebury to have been the probable 
birthplace of the human race. He marks the first great departure of man from the 
higher anthropoid apes, not only in brain but in hand. 


The Arrival of Paleolithic Man in Ewrope and the Classification of 
his Implements, 


We must now pass on to the consideration of the conditions under which man 
appears in Europe. The paleolithic implements found during the last half century 
in the river deposits and caves established the fact of the existence of a hunter 
in the Pleistocene period, ignorant of pottery, and not aided in the pursuit of wild 
animals by the dog, “the first servant of man,” and belonging to a mammalian 
fauna of living and extinct forms, ranging over the whole of Europe except the 
ice-covered region of Scandinavia. 

! Virchow, Verhandl. Bert. Geactlech. Anthrop. Ethnologuche, 1895, p. 435 and p. 468. 

2 Dr. Munro, in his address to the Anthropological Section of the British Association at 
Nottingham in 1693, shows what an enormous influence the erect posture has exerted on the 
evolution of man, by setting free the hands from the necessity of being used as feet. The 
interaction. of hand on brain, and of brain on band, that has done so much to raise man from 
the level of the beasts, is worthy of the attention of thoae who deny the value of introducing 
handicrafts into the Elementary Schools. 
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In France the discoveries of Bourgeois in the river deposits of Amiens and 
Abbeville, and those of Lartet and Christy in the cayes of Auvergne, have been 
followed up in Europe and Northern Africa by various observers, and have recently 
heen crowned by the revelation of the marvellous freseoes in the caves of 
Auvergne, and of the Pyrenees by Cartailhac, Breuil, and others. To them we 
are indebted for the following classification :-—! 


6. Magdalenien 

5. Solutréen } Epoque du Renne. 

+. Aurignacien 

3. Moustiérien 1... ~~... = Epoque du Mammouth. 

2. Acheulien ‘oy e «» Epoque du Mammouth et 
de Hippopotamus, 

H. Chelléen.., =... . ~~ Epognede l'Hippopotamnus. 


These divisions are based on the variation in the implements, and on the 
different groups of mammalia found along with them, and are taken to represent 
a chronological sequence. They are open to the criticism that it is not likely that 
the palwolithic hunters in the same region at the same time used exactly the same 
implements, At the present time there is a considerable variation in the 
equipment of sayage tribes belonging to the same gtoup, 48, for example, in Africa, 
some being muoh better armed than others. Are the remains of the animals 
killed in the chase, and left behind in the refuse heaps, to be looked upon as 
throwing light on the relative numbers of the wild animals living in the distrivt, 
rather than as showing those which were more easily captured than the rest ? 

Also the difference in the habitat of the mammals has to be considered, Tt 
has been shown by Cartailhae and Breuil? that while reindeer were abundant in 
Southern France and the region of the Pyrenees, stays, bison, and horses ocewpied the 
district of Santander in Spain, and are represented in the frescoes of the cave of 
Altamira, which they assign to the Solutréen and Magdalenien times. It is in my 
opinion safer to view the above classification as useful in inarking looal phases of 
culture rather than as a definite system of chronological sequence* of general 
application over the whole Continent. It does not apply to Great Britain, os 
I pointed out in 1880 in my work on Karly Man. Here the three earlier groups 
of implements representing stages 1, 2, 3 occur together in intimate association in 
both the river deposits and the caverns, while the three later, 4, 5, 6, are so mingled 
together in the caverns that there can be no reasonable doult that they belong to the 
sume period of cctupation. The British palwolithic implements also fall naturally into 
two groups, as Sir John Evans showed in 1872," those of the river-drift man and the 

' Dichelette, Manuel a Archéologie, i, A, i@ Prehistorigne 
based on the finds made in the caves of | La ate, ee gid ie caaifeesiay ad Gee 
ground of Solutré, and in the river deposits of St, Acheul and Chelles. 
Pelee Visukaweieie ce Ato, Monaco, 1906, 
Ba Cece cepa pie ae wf mole ome 1008) may be taken to represent the 
* Ancient Stone Jmplements of Great Britain, &vo, 






cave man, the first being represented by the discoveries made in fluviatile deposits 
and by the lower horizon in the caverns of Kent's Hole and of Creswell Crags, and 
the second by the upper palwolithic strata in the above-mentioned caves, and by 
Wookey Hole, near Wells, and others. The first of these is immeasurably older 
than the second, and presents a stage in culture far lower than that of the second. 
We shall deal with them separately. It will, however, be necessary to review the 
pleistocene fauna of Britain before we can discuss either one or the other. 


The Early Pleistocene Mammatia in Britain, 


The mammalia of the forest-bed of Norfolk and Suffolk! represent the earliest 
Pleistocene group in Britain. They consist of the following species :— 


Survivals from the Pliocene, Living Species? 
Hippopotamus, H. amphibius, L. 


Survivals from the Pliocene, Extinct Species. 

(2) Sabre-toothed lion, Machatrodus. 
Deer of Polignac, Cervus poliguacus, Rob. 
Deer of Etouaires, (. etueriarum, Cr. et Job. 
Sedgwick’s deer, Cervus Sedgwickii, Falc., Cervus dicranios, Nesti. 
Etruscan rhinoceros, R. eruscus, Fale, 
Big-nosed rhinoceros, A. megarhinus, Christol. 
Southern elephant, Elephas meridionalis, Nesti. 
(2) Stenos horse, Bynus stenonis, Nesti. 

New-comers, Living Species. 
Musk shrew, Sorex moschatus, Pallas. 
Shrew, Sores vulgaris, L. 
Common shrew, S. vudgaris, L. 
(2) Continental field vole, Arvicula arvalis, Griffith. 
Siberian vole, A. gregalis, Des. 
Water vole, Arvicula amphibius, Desm. 
Red field vole, A. glareolus, Schreber. 
Field mouse, Mus silvaticus, 
Hamster, Cricetus valgaris, Destin. 

! Dawkins, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. 1872, London, p. 417, This list only represents the 
terrestrial mammalia, Mr. Clement Reid, Mem. Geol. Survey, Geology of the Country around 
Cromer, 1882, p. 2, aasigns the Forest-bed to “the newer Pliocene.” This is, however, negatived 
by the continental evidence as to the Pliocene mammalia, and it cannot be maintained, if the 
living and extinct species in the list be duly weighed. There are no Pliocene strata on the 
Continent containing these mammalia, 

* On the authority of E. T. Newton, “ Vertebrata of the Forest-bed Species of Norfolk 


and Suffolk,” Memoirs of Geological Surcey of England and Wales, Svo, 1882 I am also 
indebted to Mr. Newton for the additions to the list made since that time. 
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Mole, Talpa Europea, 1. 

Squirrel, Sciurus vulgaris, L. 

Beaver, Castor fiber, L. 

Grizzly bear ? Ursus feroz, Lew. et Clark. 

Wolf, Canis lupus, L. 

Fox, C. vulpes, L. 

(2) Spotted hyena, H. crocuta (var. Spelaa, Gold). 
Glutton, Gulo buseus, L. 

(2) Marten, Martes silvatica, Nilsson. 
(2) Otter, Lutra vulgaris, Erxl. 
Wild boar, Sus serofa, L. 

Horse, Zguus caballus, 1. 

Stag, Cervus elaphus, L. 

Roe deer, C. capreolus, L. 

Urus, Bos primigenius, Boj. 


New-comers, Extinct Species. 
Cuvier’s beaver, Trogontherium Cuvieri, Owen. 
Cave-bear, Ursus spelerus, Goldf. 
Thick-antlered deer, Cervus verticornis, Dawk. (= C. Belgrandi). 
Deer of the Carnutes, C. Carnutorum, Fale. 
Broad-fronted deer, C. latifrons, Dawk. 
(2) Newton's deer, C. rectus, Newt. 
Irish elk ? Megaceros hibernicus, Owen. 
(2) Savins goat, Caprovis Savinii, Newton. 
Mammoth, Elephas primigenius, Blum. 
Straight-tusked elephant, Z. antiquus, Falc. 


In the above list the most important features are the incoming of mammals 
hitherto unknown in Europe, both living and extinct, and their association with 
the well-known Pliocene species of France and Italy. They formed the advanced 
guard of the migration of the Pleistocene mammalia into Pliocene Europe, and 
their arrival in Britain marks the dawn of the Pleistocene age. We must also 
note that the great majority of the living species are those now living in the 
temperate climates of Europe and Asia. 

The strata in which these animals occur underlie the boulder clays of the 
Norfolk and Suffolk cliffs, and are therefore older than the glacial deposits of the 
district. The associated flora indicates a temperate climate gradually becoming 
colder. 

Iam unable to accept the eolithic evidence of Mr. Abbott,’ that man was in 


Britain at this time, because the chipped flints from the Cromer forest-bed may be 
due to accident and not to design. . 


* Natural Science, x, 1897, p. 89, 
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| The Mid-Pleistocene Mammalia. 
The next stage in the invasion of Britain by the Pleistocene mammialia is 
that presented by the lower brick-earths of the Thames Valley in Kent and 
Essex.! They are as follows :— 





Survivals from Early Pleistocene—Living species = 11. 
Horse oe sekequuacaballwa, ne oe] Ss x 
Ura... ee = Bow prirmigemias, TL fe est x x | 
Roe ws ee Cervus capreelu, LL... “ x Ne — 
ne a: =: au elaphits, Te se ee x * * 
i see aed es A s08 x * _ 
gene: Reem) | | 
Fox ven ene weeps wtlpet, Le * * — 
Wolf ee eee tupea, Lo “ x x 
Brown bear... es Urrus arctoa, L.... ™ x ' x 
Beaver ... 2 «--Ltaator fiber, Le... +s i x x — 
Water-rat . — aaairvicola ampAibive, L.... fy Dall x x 
Survivale from Early Pleistocene—Extinct species = 4. | 
‘Straight-tuskedelephant Elepias antiquus, Fale. _ x % x 
Sdctacth ie ae 4 rimigenta, Blom. ... + be 2 * | * 
Big-nosed rhinoceros __ Rhinoceros megarhinus,Chriatol. * x x 
Triah elk... _dfegaceros Aibernions, OW. oe x x * 
New-comers—Living species = 9. 
River-drift Man ... Tomo aapiena, To. Si ee _ x 
Musk aheep ... «+. Ovibos moschatna, Dest. ee — —_— x 
Grizely bear... 0 ss Uirmua jferor, Low. and Clark...) * x x 
Otter” ..  vee + detra andgaria, Ersl ... 00 ss — x = 
oes hyena... fi erocuta, Zimum. ... —- x | x 
iid cat... oe eet cote, Le _ x — 
Via” Gc ks eT ee “ x | x 
Marmot... ssaSpermophitus erythro genoides, 
| ee, = x 
Man one aaa ond Prt aad aae art matt = | —— | x 
New-comers—Extinct species = =. 
Woolly rhinoceros —...A2. fichorhinus, Cuv. see a) oy = Tl x 
Small-nosed rhinoceros 2, leptorhinnes, Ow, (=X. hemi- * x x 
towhus, Fale, = A. Merck 
Kawp). 


' ‘These fuviatile are considered, by Prestwich and others, to belong tom Inte stage of the 
Pleistocene period, because they are at a low level. This, however, cannot be taken as a test of 
age, unless it ia certain that the valley has been cut down by the river, now flowing at ite 
bottom, leaving behind it, in the course of its excavation, terraces of gravels to mark its work, 
the higher being the older. It is alo necessary to assume that the land has remained stationary 
at one level above the sea. In this case the valley was probably like most of the other British 
valleys excavated before the Pleistocene age, and has since been subjected to great oscillations 
of level, The test absolutely fails when it is applied to the Forest-bed, and to the Pliocene 
and Miocene deposita of Europe. See Early Man in Britain, p. 142. 
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In this fauna most of the pliocene survivals in the forest-bed deposit are 
absent, and the Etruscan rhinoceros is represented by the leptorhine or small- 
nosed rhinoceros of Owen. The woolly rhinoceros, the companion of the mammoth, 
in its wanderings from Northern Siberia over Middle Europe, appears in Britain 
for the first time. It may also be remarked that the valley of the Lower Thames 
is the only place upon record where the three above-named species of rhinoceros 
are found together. The southern elephant (Hlephas meridionalis) had either 
become extinct or had retreated southwards, probably into Italy. The Arctic 
mammalia are represented by the musk sheep, the most Arctic of all, but they 
were few in number. 

There is clear proof of the presence of man at this time in the discovery, by 
Mr. Flaxman Spurrell, of a well-marked camping ground at Crayford,’ in which 
there was a large accumulation of the splinters formed in the making of 
implements of the ordinary river-drift type. The presence of the river-drift man 
in the valley of the Thames at this time, in association with the same group of 
mammalia, has since been confirmed by the discovery of a very large series, 
representing nearly all the river-drift types of implements, by Mr. and Mrs. Stopes, 
in Milton Street Pit, Swanscombe, in the district between Crayford and Gravesend. 

It must further be remarked that these ancient fluviatile deposits are generally 
covered by a confused, and folded, stratum of old surface débris (trail), which may 
be, as I have suggested, the result of hard frosts and melting snows, that 
accelerated the creep of the soil downwards. It is probably the result of a severe 
climate, and it may be the equivalent of one or other of the complicated glacial 
deposits in the region north of the Thames. Professor Sollas, in his last address 
to the Geological Society, has given a section of similar order? in which river-drift 
implements occur in association with mammoth, horse, Stag, urns, and reindeer, at 
Wolvervote, in Oxfordshire, underneath a folded and contorted gravel, which he 
takes tO be the equivalent of the nearest layer of boulder clay. In neither case, 
however, is the precise relation to the boulder clays clearly established. 

We shall deal later with the general question of the relation of man to the 
glacial period. 

The Late Pleistocene Mammalia. 

The last phase in the invasion of Britain by the pleistocene mammalia is 

characterised by the arrival of the northern group, and more especially of the 


reindeer, found in abundance in association with other groups in the river 


deposits and in the caves. Man also is represented by the river-drift and the 
cave man, 


* One of these, broken in the making, was found and fitted into the block of flint from 
which it had been made, one-half having been found by Lord Avebury, and the other by 
myself at different times. This collection of flints is now in the British Museum, Natural 


9 Quart, Journ. Geil, Sea, xxxvi, poB4e 
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The northern mammalia, as may be seen by the following table showing the range 
of the principal species in the river deposita and caves, are so closely assoviated 
with those already in possession of the land, that they were beyond a doubt living 
in the same district, at approximately the same time, and formed part of the same 
fauna, It is, however, not accepted by Professor James Geikie and other eminent 
geologists, who relegate the northern group to one or other of their glacial periods, 
and the warm and temperate groups to one of their interglacial ages, although the 
mixed character of the fauna was pointed out some thirty years ago. We will, 
therefore, reconsider the evidence in detail, so far as it relates to the species 
associated with palwolithic man. 


Late Pleistocene Mammatia associated with Man in River Deposits and Caves. 
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The Late Pleistocene Mammals associated with Man in Britain. 


The mammalia are associated with human implements in the following 
localities, that have been selected out of a very large series. 

The remains of the mammalia in the above list are so closely intermingled 
that there is no room for doubt that they were swept down by the same floods, and 
eaten by the wild beasts inhabiting the caves during the same series of seasons— 
spring, summer, atitumn, winter, In the hyena dens, for example, we find that 
the hyenas fed on the hippopotamus, the leptorhine rhinoceros, and the straight- 
tusked elephant, probably in the summer ; and in the winter on the reindeer and 
the horse, and other animals of the temperate group. 

Man is represented in the river deposits by implements of the various types 
assigned in France to the groups found at Chelles, St. Acheul, and the cave of 
Moustier. In this country these are so closely associated together, as may be scan 
from Sir John Evans’ great work on Ancient Stone Implements, that there can be 
no reasonable doubt that they were used by the same tribes at the same time. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the discoveries made by Mr, Worthington Smith’ 
in the valleys of the Lea and of the Thames, on camping grounds at Caddington, 
Stoke Newington, and elsewhere. 

T turn now to the evidence of the caves! In the above table the remains of 
river-drift man in the caves of Kent's Hole, near Torquay, Wookey Hole, near 
Wells, of Pont Newydd and Ty Newydd, near St. Asaph, and of Cresswell, leave 
no room for doubt that the animals hunted by man in those regions belong to the 
same fauna aa that of the river deposits. The implements from the cave of Kent's 
Hole fall into two distinct series, the upper containing the remains of cave men along 
with the teeth and bones of the contemporary wild animals, and the lower mainly 
breccia with the rough river-drift implements in association with bones and teeth 
of bear and other animals, Nearly all the species identified by myself and 
Mr. W. A. Sanford were obtained from the upper horizon. Unfortunately we 
were unable to catalogue the vast collection of remains, and therefore cannot give 
the relative numbers of the animals captured by man and of the hyenas, ‘This, 
however, I have done in the group of caves explored by Mr. Mello and myself at 
Cresswell* which had been used as dens by hyenas, and from time to time as 
shelters by the palwolithic hunters. 

The numbers in the following table represent the distribution of the bones and 


1 Man the Primeval Savage, 8vo, 1894, London. 

2 Kent's Hole and Wookey Hole, Dawkins’ Care Hunting, Avo, 1874, o. vii. The Pont 
Newydd cave, explored by Professor Hughes, Quart. Jowrn, (Geol. Soc, xxvil, p. 410, The Ty 
Newydd caves, Dr. Hicks and Mr, Davies, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc, xiii, p. 0, and xiii; 
Professor Hughes, i%,, xliv and sly; the Rev. C. H. Pullen, id, liv, p 121. The caves of Cae 
Gwyn, Ffynnm Beuno, and Ty Newydd form a network of caves, and are grouped together in 
the above table under the head of Ty Newydd. 

2 Mello, Quart. Jours. Geol. Soc, 1875, p. 870; Mello and Dawkins, Quart, Journ. Geol 
Soc, 1876, p. S40; 1877, p. 579; 18T, p. 724 
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teeth of the various animals in the stratified deposits. I would call attention to the 
preponderance of the reindeer and horse over the bisons and uri, and of the woolly 
rhinoveros over the mammoth—and more particularly to the difference between the 
group of animals in the Pin Hole, Robin Hood, and Church Hole caves, as compared 
with that of Mother Grundy’s Parlour. Here the leptorhine rhinoceros and the 
hippopotamus occur in the lower strata, in association with the horse, bear, fox, and 
hyena, The absence of implements in this horizon may be explained by the fact 
that this hyrena den was not then used as a shelter by the river-lrift man, whose tools 
occur in the upper stratum, while the absence of the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, and 
reindeer may imply that there was a group of mammals in this district 
earlier than that in which the above species were so conspicuous. It must, 
however, be noted that elsewhere, as for example in the Vale of Clwyd, the 
sume two species—the hippopotamus and the leptorhine rhinoceros—were contem- 
porary both with the reindeer and with the river-drift man. They alsooccur in like 
association in the river deposits of Britain. In France they are taken by M. Boule 
and other eminent observers to be interglacial, and to mark the earliest palolithic 
stage, both in the caverns and river deposits. In Britain they are associated 
with the implements of the river-drift men in mid and late Pleistocene deposits, 
and do not occur along with the implements of cave men. 

The mixture of species seen in the Cresswell caves is presented by almost 
every Pleistocene cave and river-drift deposit in middle and northern Europe, and 
is the result of the Pleistocene immigrants coming in from different quarters, and 
ultimately occupying the same area at approximately the same time, as I pointed 
out in 1872, under climatical and geographical conditions totally different from those 
of the present day. 


The Migration of the Pleistocene Mammalia into Europe. 


At the beginning of the Pleistocene age Britain formed part of the continent 
of Enrope, and the Atlantic coast-line, now sunk 100 fathoms below the sea level, 
ranged far to the west of Ireland, as shown on the accompanying map (Fig. 2), 
Europe, too, was joined to northern Africa by the elevation of the Mediterranean 
area so as to make one bridge of land extending across ‘the Straita of Gibraltar, 
another linking Italy with northern Africa by way of Sicily and Malta, and 
converting the Greek Isles into ranges of hills standing out from the plain that 
then ranged southwards and eastwards to join the mountain plateau of Asia Minor, 
The Mediterranean sea was divided into two land-locked basins like the Black Sea. 
and Africa, north of the Sahara, was practically continuous with southern Europe. 
There was then no barrier to migration from south to north, from northern Africa 
to the north of Scotland and the west of Ireland. Nor was there any barrier to 
the migration of animals into Europe from northern and eastern Asia. We shall 
deal with them group by group. 
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rid, 2. MAP OF PLEISTOCENE EUROPE SHOWING THE RANGE OF SORTHERY ASD SOUTHERN 
ANIMALS, 


The double line representa the probable outline of the Pleistocene land. 


The vertical broken lines ahow the range of the southern mammalia, and the horizontal ones 
that of the northern forme. 


Living Species now restricted to the Tem perate Zone. 


The incoming Pleistocene species, now found only in the Temperate zones of 
Europe, Asia, and America, consist of animals of widely different habits and range 
The more important of them are as follows :'— 


Musk shrew. Marten. Bison. 

Pika. ; Ermine. Urus. 

Pouched marmot. Stoat, Saiza antelope. 

Hare. Otter. Stag. 

Lynx. Brown bear. Roe, 

Wild cat. Grizzly bear. Fallow deer, 
Folf. Badger, Wild boar, 

Fox. Horse. 


The musk shrew, now living in the region of the Don and Volga, haunted the 
rivers of Norfolk, and the pouched marmot hibernated in Wiltshire and Somerset 


* For fall Hat, see Early Man in Britain, p. 08. 
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At the present time three species of pika, or tailless hare, inhabit Siberia. In 
the Pleistocene age the genus ranged as far to the west as Gibraltar, and is 
represented in Britain by the cave pika of Brixham snd Kent's Hole. The Saiga 
antelope of the plains of the Volga and the Irtisch, south of latitude 55°, now 
ranging as far to the west as Poland, oecur in the river deposits of London and the 
caves of the Dordogne. The fallow deer, now only indigenous in the warm 
temperate Mediterranean region, wandered as far north as Harwich, and is 
represented by a variety (Cereus Browni) found at Clacton. The bison, now living 
under the protection of the Tzar in Lithuania, and under feral conditions in the 
Urals and Caucasus, ranged over the whole of Europe, and as far to the north-west 
as North Wales. The bones and teeth found in northern Siberia and Eschscholtz 
Bay, and other localities in the northern regions of America, prove that in former 
times the herds were conterminous with those that are now very nearly 
destroyed by the hunters in North America. The urus and the horse ranged over 
the whole of Pleistocene Europe. Among the incoming carnivores, the grizzly bear 
ranged from Britain and Ireland as far to the south-west as Gibraltar, At the 
present day both the brown and the grizzly bears inhabit the same regions in North 
America, and therefore there is no reason for surprise that they should be found 
together in Pleistocene Europe. The whole of this temperate group, in my opinion, 
invaded Europe from west-central Asia and Asia Minor. 


“Living Species of Northern Habit. 


The second group of invading forms is presented by the following list of 
Arctic animals :— 


Russian vole. Musk sheep. 
Norwegian lemming. Reindeer, 
Arctic lemming. Arctic fox. 
Alpine (= Irish, Seoteh, Arctic) hare. Glutton. 


At the present time the four last named in the above list Hive side by side in 
<ircumpolar America, and the Arctic fox, the glutton or wolverine, and the reindeer 
range over the far north of Asia and Europe. The musk sheep is traced by its 
fousil and eubtoseit remains from its present habitat on the American shores of the 
Arctic Sea through Siberia into Europe, where it ranges as far to the south as the 
Alps and Pyrenees, and as far to the west as Bath in Somerset. The reindeer also 
ranged over middle Europe es far as the same southern limits, and as far to the 
westias Ireland. 

We may also note that four other animals, the snowy vole, the Alpine 
marmot, the chamois, and the bouquetin, now only found in the colder regions of 
the European mountains, then occupied the lower grounds in France, Spain, and 
Italy, the marmot ranging os far down the valley of the Rhine os Belgivin. 

We may assume that the northern group of animals enumerated above could 


only have ranged as far south as the Alps and Pyrenees, in the Pleistocene age, 
s 2 
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under conditions of life similar to those under which they live at the present time 
in a cold climate. 


The Living Species now found in Warm Climates. 
This conclusion has, however, to be reconciled with the evidence of the 
incoming animals now only to be found in the warmer regions of the earth. 


Porcupine. Spotted hyzna. 
Lion. Striped hyena. 
Leopard. African elephant. 
African lynx. Hippopotamus. 
Caffer cat. 


The porcupine of northern Africa and the Mediterranean region generally 
lived in the Pleistocene age as far to the north as Belgium. The leopard, common 
to Africa and the warmer regions of Asia, ranged through Europe as far north as 
Somersetshire, and through the Iberian peninsula and France into Saxony. It 
was associated in its wanderings northwards with the caffer cat, now living 
throughout Africa, and with the lynx of the Mediterranean region. The lion, now 
living only in the warm climates of Africa and southern Asia, followed its prey as 
far north as Yorkshire (Kirkdale) and as far to the north-east as Poland. The 
spotted hyena of Africa, south of the Sahara desert, then abounded in southern 
and middle Europe, and in Britain as far as the Vale of Pickering. It also 
inhabited the caves of Ireland, and ranged as far to the north-east as the Altai 
Mountains. The striped hywna of Africa and the warmer regions of Asia ranged 
over Pleistocene Europe as far as Provence, and the African elephant, now no 
longer met with north of the Sahara, passed northwards as far as Sicily, and into 
Spain as far as Madrid. The range of the whole group is represented by the 
vertical dotted lines in Fig. 2. 


The Incoming Extinct Spevies. 

The extinet species found along with man in Britain may be divided into similar 
groups, The mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros, found together in the frozen 
tundras of Northern Siberia, and ranging over Europe, the former as far as the 
Mediterranean, and the latter as far as the Alps and Pyrenees, are northern 
Asiatic forms, while the leptorhine rhinoceros, the Irish elk, and the cave bear 
probably belong to the temperate group. The megarhine rhinoveros, the only 
Pliocene extinct species associated with man in the mid-Pleistocene deposits of the 
Lower Thames, is, like the rest of the Pliocene species, of warm or warm temperate 
habit, ranging from Italy through France to Norfolk and Suffolk. | 


The Mixed Fauna caused by Climatical Changes, 
If, with all these facts before us, we refer to the map, Fig. 2, it will be 
seen that there are three zones clearly defined in Europe —(1) The northern, into 


st - | a 7’? . 
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which no southern forms penetrated ; (2) the middle, in which both northern and 
southern forms are intermingled, extending from the British Isles to the barriers 
of the Alps and Pyrenees ; and (3) the southern, in which the northern forms are 
conspicuous by their absence. This distribution is obviously the result of climatical 
changes by which the northern animals were driven to their furthest limits to the 
south, and the southern animals were allowed to find their way to the north over 
the whole of the area ranging from Yorkshire to the Alps and Pyrenees. On the 
great continent extending from the Sahara, northwards, to the Atlantic (see Fig. 2), 
the climate was continental, and in the severe cold of winter the northern animals, 
reindeer and musk sheep, ranged southwards, and in the hot summers the southern 
group, hippopotami and the rest, migrated northwards over the same ground. In each 
séason the frontier between the two moved north and south, as it now does in Asia 
and North America. In these two continents the debatable ground now is but a 
narrow zone, because the seasons have been on the average the same year after 
year. In Pleistocene Europe, besides this seasonal change, there were great 
secular oscillations of temperature marked by the glacial deposits of the north, and 
by the repeated advance and retreat of the glaciers of the mountain chains of 
middle Europe. The frontier between the two was shifted northwards and 
southwards over the whole of the region occupied by the mixed fauna, not in one 
season, but in a geological period of vast and unknown duration. 

The mixture of the northern and southern forms described above is explained 
by Drs! James Geikie, Croll, Wallace, and others, by the presence of the 
northern during a glacial, and of the southern during an interglacial period—these 
periods being separated from oue another by wons, according to Dr. Croll? of 10 to 
12,000 years—and by the supposition. that their remains have afterwards been 
mingled together. I am unable to find any evidence in support of this view. In the 
caves and in the river deposits there is the clearest proof that the two inhabited 
the same area at times, so closely approximate that they were eaten by the same packs 
of spotted hywnas, or swept down by the same suocession of floods. The spotted hyena, 
which Dr, James Geikie considers to be interglacial, preyed upon the reindeer, taken to 
beglacial in 28 out of $1 British caves that I have tabulated. In all these the teeth- 
marked bones and antlers leave no doubt that the kill was eaten at once, and not after 
the lapse of some thousands of years, When we find a similar mixture of northern 
and southern forms not only over the whole of Middle Europe, but also of Siberia, 
the theory that their occupation of a given area took place at times separated from 
one another by long intervals, to say nothing of glacial periods, appears to me to 
be untenable. 


* Ioe Age, 2ud edit,, p. 512. 

® Climate and Time, p. 252. 

? Indeed, Dr. James Geikie (op. cit., p. 523) gives his case away when he writes that “the 
northern temperate and southern mammalia, whose relics occur in the English valley gravels, 
belong to one and the same interglacial period—a period that could have lasted only a few 
thousand years.” 
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These groups invaded Europe and ultimately arrived in Britain from different 
areas, the southern first, and the northern afterwards, but they undoubtedly oceupied 
the same districts in the same series of seasons, in a climate that was gradually 
passing from temperate to glacial, and from glacial to temperate, conditions. To 
my mind the winter and the summer in Pleistocene Europe was like that of 
Siberia and North America outside the Polar circle, and as there was no Arctic 
night, there was no summer and winter like that of the cireumpolar regions, 

This is not the place to enter into the glacial controversy! as to the 
interpretation of the boulder clays, sand, and gravels that occupy Northern Europe. 
it is sufficient for our purpose to accept the fact that they have been accumulated 
by melting ice, that at the period of maximum cold formed a great sheet 
over the British Isles north of a line passing through Bristol and London and 
extending due eastwards over the continent to the north of the continuation of 
that line through Germany into central Russia. The southern margin of this 
ice-sheet was continually advancing or retreating during the whole of the 
Pleistocene period. It began in the Pliocene age in the Scandinavian mountains, 
and was represented in Scotland by glaciers, according to Dr. James Geikie, as late 
as the Neolithic division of the prehistoric period. In the Alps it is represented 
by four periods of glaciation, named by Penck and Brickner the gunz, mundel, 
riss, and wurm, separated by three interglacial periods, and ranging from the 
Pliocene to the present day. Under these circumstances it is clear that the terms 
glacial and interglacial and post-glacial relate to climatical conditions in Europe 
both before and after the Pleistocene age. For my part, in classifying the Pleiatocene 
mammalia in Britain some fifty years ago, considered up to that time by Professor 
Phillips and others pre-glacial, I used the term post-glacial in the sense that the 
animals in question, from their position in the river deposits, were later than the 
boulder clays of the districts in which they occur in south-eastern England. For 
the same group Dr. James Geikie uses the term interglacial, because at that time 
there were glaciers in Scotland, although it would follow that, if this principle be of 
general application, we are now living in an interglacial period, because the glaciers 
are still to be found on the mountains of Europe. Dr, Croll even goes so far as to 
assert that the carboniferous flora grew in an interglacial period. All the terms are 
In hopeless confusion, and in my opinion should only be used to represent local 
conditions. 

The migration of the temperate and northern groupe of animals into Pleistocene 
Europe was probably due to the lowering of the temperature in northern Siberia, 
by which they were driven from their feeding grounds in Asia, and compelled to 
move into Europe at the end of the Pliocene period, the temperate coming in first and 

‘I share the views of Professor Bonney in his address to the British Association ab 
Sheffield, in 1910, with regard to the British Isles having been submerged in part as outlined 
by Sir Charles Lyell, in 1863, in his Antiquity of Wan, and I am unable to accept the view of 
the extreme glacialiste that the marine shells at high levels on the Pennine Chain, and on the 


hills of Wales, Ireland, and Scotland have been pmahed u glaciers from the bottom of the 
sea to heights of more than 1,000 feet above sea-level, oi ; 
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the northern afterwards; the former spreading over the whole of Pleistocene 
Europe, and the latter as far south as the Alps and Pyrenees. Both arrived in 
Britain before the ice-sheet covered Ireland, and before the valleys of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire were filled with glacial gravels and boulder elays.!_ The mammoth, 
horse, reindeer, and hyena occur at Hesele,? near Hull, in pre-glacial deposits, and 
at Bielsbeck some few miles farther to the north, the reindeer and mammoth are 
associated with the Irish elk, uras, horse, wolf, lion, the straight-tusked elephant 
and the leptorhine rhinoceros, under similar pre-glacial conditions. 

The southern group of mammals too, migrating northwards from the warmer 
regions of the south, ranged over Southern and Middle Europe, and the 
British Isles as far to the north as Kirkdale cave, Yorkshire, and as far to the 
west as Ireland in pre-glacial times, before the ice-sheet covered those regions. 
In proof of this I would mention the pre-glacial forest-bed of the eastern counties, 
the pre-glacial marine gravels of Sowerby,” near Bridlington, yielding the remains 
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rig, 3.—RANGE OF THE RIVER-DRIFT MAN IN BRITAIN. 


The boulder clays are the result of the melting of ice under conditions in which the 
materials in the ice have not been sorted by the action of currents of water, while the 


glacial drift that in many cases, as, for example, in the docks at Salford, they were probably 
formed at the same time, as boulder clay at one spot, and sand and gravel at another. 
* These are in the museums of York and Hull, and in various private collections. For the 
seo Crofts, Trans, Hulk Geol, Soc., vi, part i, Stather, v., part 2. 
* For bibliography see Drake and Sheppard, Proceeds. Yorks. Geol. Soc., xvii, part 1, 
1909, p, 27. 
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of hyena and hippopotamus along with mammoth, straight-tusked elephant, bison 
and urus, and the caves of Ireland with hyena, mammoth, and others. 


The Place of the River-drift Man in these Migrations. 


With all these facts before us we are able to consider the place of man in 
these migrations, and to deal with his range in the Pleistocene age in relation. to 
the mammalian groups. We shall take the river-drift. man first. 

The river-drift implements in Britain are found in the river deposits only 
of England, south and east of a line passing through Devonshire (see Fig. 3), the 
Bristol Channel, and along the western side of the lower valley of the Severn, and 
striking to the north-east from the Severn through the Midlands to the line of the 
Humber and Flamborongh Head, in Yorkshire. To the south-east of this line, as 
may be seen from the geographical data in Sir John Evans’ Ancient Stone 
Implements, they are abundant. I am indebted to Mr. Boynton for the most 
northern locality in which they have been found, at Huntow, near Bridlington, as 
well as for the figure (Fig. 4)of the implement: that extends their range to the 
district north of the Humber. To the north and west of this line river-drift 
inplements occur in the caves of Kent's Hole, A, of Fig. 3, and those of Cresswell, B 
and C, those of the district of St. Asaph in North Wales, Throughout this area 
river-drift man followed the seasonal migrations of the. wild animals, ranging 
northwards and southwards, This ia proved by the distribution of the implements 
made of the greensand chert of Dorset, and the Blackdown. Hills northwards over 
the plains of Somerset to the Severn, and into Oxfordshire and beyond. ‘To the 
north and west of this hunting ground the ice, or it may be the sea or glacial 
conditions generally formed a barrier, probably during the mid, and certainly in 
the late, divisions of the Pleistocene age (Fig. 3). 

On the Continent the river-drift man is proved by his implements to have 
hunted over the whole of France, Spain, and Ttaly (Fig, 5), His mnge is extended 
to the south and the east by the discoveries made in 1875 in Algeria hy Dr. Bleicher, 
and recently elsewhere by M. Boule, and by various implements found in Egypt 
and Asia Minor. iver-drift man is also now proved by the officers of the Indian 
Survey to have ranged over nearly the whole of the Indian peninsula, and to have 
hunted the pleistocene animals of that region with the same implements and Weapons 
asin Europe. From Europe to India, from Bridlington to the valley of the Nerbudda 
and to Madras is “a far ory.” It must, however, be noted that the discovery of 
riverlrift implements in Asia Minor and in Egypt probably indicate the general 
direction of the migration, although they have not as yet been found in association 
with the remaine of pleistocene animals that would place their age beyond dispute. 

* Implements more or lesa of river-drift typ : frice 
south of the Sahara from the falle of the Zainbeal to. Cape Gctone, Tice ae 
surface sail and the sub-soil gravels, ete, and have not yet been discovered in association with. 
pleistocene animals. The so-called palmoliths of N orth America are proved by their association 
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The impression left on my mind by this southern range of river-drift man is 
that he belongs—just as the cave hywna and hippopotamus belong—to the southern 
group' of mammalia, and that he followed them from the south over Europe as 
far. to the north as the British Isles (Fig. 5). He was probably represented by 
various tribes in various places, differing from one another like those of North 
America at the time of the Spanish conquest. 

The low type of man found in a cave at Neanderthal, between Elberfeld and 
Diisseldorf, is proved by the discoveries in 1986 in the cave of Spy to have ranged 
from the valley of the Rhine to the province of Namur, and by the further 
discoveries in 1907 in the cave of La Buffia de la Chapelle-aux-Saints,* in Corréze, 
as far to the south-west as the valley of the Dordogne, and by the re-examination 
by Dr. Keith of a skull found many years ago by Professor Busk to be represented 
in the caves of Gibraltar. It is defined by M. Boule as possessing pithecoid 
characters, enormous superciliary ridges, great prognathism, by the occipital 
foramen being farther back, and by the height index (6°25) being lower than in 
any existing race. There Is no chin. The skull is long, the cephalic index being 
75. The tribes possessing these characters probably extended far beyond the area 
mentioned above, in the stage of the pleistocene defined by M. Boule as the 
Moustier stage of the mid-pleistocene. It is probable, in the absence of direct 
evidence, that the river-drift man in Britain belonged to the same primitive mice. 

The human remains described by Mr. E. T. Newton* from the mid-pleistocene 
deposits of Galley Hill, near Northtleet, do not in my opinion throw light on the 
question, They may be of later date, and the deformation and condition generally 
of the skull prevents such accurate measurements? being taken, as are necessary 
before the find can be used as a document in anthropology. “The characters,” 
writes Mr, Newton . - . “are not such as will permit of any very detinite 
conclusions being drawn as to the precise race to which they may have belonged.” 
Both Sir John Evans and myself, in the debate on the paper, considered the age of 
the remains to be uncertain, and under these cireumstances it is the safer course to 
put the dispovery to“ a suspense account.” I know of no human remains in Britain 
that throw any light on the physique of the river-drift man. 

It je obvious that a uniform state of culture, such as is presented by the tiver- 
drift man, does not necessarily imply 4 unity of race, and it is very unlikely that 
the tribes hunting in the tropical forests of India were the same aa those that 


with implements of well-known ted Indian type te have been made by the ancestor of the 
Red Indiana. 

' Hitherto L have grouped river-drift man with the temperate group of invading forme. 
On reviewing the whole question, the evidence appears to me very strong in favour of his 
clamification along with the southern group. 

* L) Anthropologie, 1908, xix, p d14. 

* Quart, Journ, Geol. Soe., li, p. 60, pl 10. 

* Op. cit, Out of six measurements taken of this fragmentary and distorted calvarium five 
are noted by Mr. Newton as doubtful. The sixth or circumferential is also no exception, 
because the length and breadth on which its accuracy depends are doubtful. 

” Op. ci, cS 61 T 
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followed the chase in Europe. It is more probable that it is the outeome of a 
primitive stage of savage life, from which mankind has emerged, and which may 
perhaps be represented by the implements of paleolithic type found throughout 
Africa, south of the Sahara desert, and as yet not proved to be of palmolithic age, 


iy 
| 





FiG, 4,—RIVER-DRIFT IMPLEMENT, HUSTOW, BRIDLINGTON (norsTox COLL), 


The Cove Mon probably belongs to the Northern Group, 


[ pass now to the consideration of the cave men. In 1880 I pointed ont that 
the examination of the caves and river deposits of Britain and Europe proved that 
the hunter stage of culture presented by the caye men was not only higher, but 
also later than that of the river-drift man. Are we to look upon this as the reanlt 
of an evolution from the ruder implements and culture generally of the viver-drift 
man? In my opinion this question must be answered in the affirmative. It is 
not, however, proved that this evolution took place in Europe, even in those areas 
where the sequence is clear. In France. for example, the various groups of 
implements may have been introduced hy different tribes inigrating at different 
times from other areas. 

The range of the culture of the cave mer, Presents a striking contrast to that 
of the river-drift men (Fig. 5). It is confined to the region north of the Alps and 
the Pyrenees, and is not found over Southern Europe and North Africa, where the 
coniitions ‘of life were easier. The cave man, with this higher eulture, led the 
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same life, using the same implements in hunting the same animals—reindecer, 
musk sheep, woolly rhinoceros, ete——over the whole of the pleistocene continent, 
from Yorkshire as for to the south-west as the Pyrenees, and over France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, as far to the east as Poland and Moravia.’ In other 
words, he oecupied the region in Central Europe which was that occupied by the 
northern group of animals. The only exception to this generalisation is presented 
by the cave of Altamira, near Santander, in the western continuation of the 
Pyrenees, where the food of the makers of the freseoes consisted not of reindeer, 
but of red deer and bisons* 

All these considerations lead me to group the cave man with the northern 
mammatia, leaving the question of race to be settled by future discoveries, 
Unfortunately on this point the caves of Britain throw no light. Nor are we 
helped much, in solving this problem, by the caves of France. Even if we allow 
that the human remains in the cave of Cro Magnon belong to the “ Aurignacean ” 
stage of the French archwologists, and are not an interment of later date, and that 
consequently there was a tribe in Auvergne of tall men (5 feet 11 inches) with 
long head, well+leveloped forehead, and a chin, it does not follow that the same 
tribe inhabited the caves of Britain or of Germany. We may, however, note that 
this tribe is proved by Dr. Verneau and others to have ranged over Southern 
France as far as the caves of Mentone, and whatever opinion may be held as to 
the antiquity of their burials, there can be no doubt that the type of Cro Magnon is 
immeasurably higher in the seale than that of Neanderthal. 


The Relation of the Cave Men to the Lskima, 


lf the implements, weapons, and manner of life of the cave men are compared 
with those of living races, there is only one that can claim to be their representative, 
and possibly their successor—the Eskimo, inhabiting at the present time a narrow 
strip of the Arctic littoral, from Greenland as far as Behring Straits. In ancient 
times they inhabited also the north-eastern angle of Asia, and extended in 
America far to the south of their present limita. They live by fishing, fowling, 
and hunting, and use the implements of stone, bone, antler, and ivory that are 
practically identical with those used by the cave man in the south of France. 
This is true even to minute details. The stone lamp, for example, of the Eskimo, 


' De. Martin Kriz, Beitrige ur Aenntnise der Quertirseit ta Miidren, 8vo, Steinite, 1003, 

© My reasons for putting thia discovery to a suspense account are given in my work 
Cavehunting, 8vo, 1874, p. 249 et eg. The Palwolithic age is, however, very generally accepted 
by the leaders of anthropology on the Continent, and the skull is looked upon as a type of race, 

© The discoveries made in 1901 by the Prince of Monaco in theas caves of Grimaldi have 
thrown a flood of light on the eave-dwellera in the district of Mentone. They prove among other 
things the existence of a negroid race in Europe, and that the earliest inhabitants of the district 
hunted the hippopotamus, elephae antiquus, and the rhinoceros leptorhinus of Owen, They 
are now in course of publication, and until this ts completed they cannot be satisfactorily dealt 
with, For outline see Congres fut, f Anthrop, et d'Archéotoy. Préhiat. Monaco, 1906, pp. 111-161. 
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‘is represented by that found in the cave of Kostelik,' in Moravia, and by the 
smaller examples used to light up the freseoed caves of La Monthe in Central 
France, and Altamira, near Santander, in Northern Spain. The figures of the 
animals, either outlined or carved, or painted, are also of the same order, and 
indicate that the art was the same. 

To the objection that savage tribes living under similar conditions might 
independently invent the same implements, and that therefore the identity of 
implements does not necessarily imply a connection between the users of them, the 
answer may be made that there are no peoples now on the earth that use the same 
set of tools without having been at some time in touch with one another. The 
ruder and simpler forms, such as flakes, borers, and scrapers, probably arose out of 
the environment, but when a whole set agrees, intended for various uses, and some of 
them rising above the common wants of savage life, the argument as to connection 
is, to my mind, of considerable weight. 





vid, O.—RANOR OF FALeOLITMIC MAN. 
R= River-drift man. C. = Caveman. E, = Eskimos. 
* Dr. Kriz, op. cit., p. 458, 
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The view that the culture of the Eskimo is derived from that of the cave men 
is considerably strengthened by the range of the animals hunted by the latter in 
Europe over vast regions in Northern Asia that separates them from the land of the 
Eskimo, The reindeer, the musk sheep, the marmots, the Arctic foxes, the grouse, 
and the snowy owls, used for food by the cave men in France, are still so used by 
the Eskimo, and the group of extinct animals hunted by the former in Europe is 
represented by fossil remains found throughout the region that divides the cave 
man of the Upper Danube from the Eskimo of Behring Straits. The marmmoth 
and the woolly rhinoceros have been met with in vast numbers in the river 
deposits and in the caves in Central and Southern Russia in Europe, and 
throughout Siberia. 

In the caves of the Altai Mountains! the same two animals are associated 
with the Trish elk, cave hyena, brown bear, pouched marmot, beaver, Arctic hare, 
elk, stag, roe, bison, horse, and wild boar, and we do not lose sight of this group 
of animals even at Behring Straite It is true that the woolly rhinoceros is not 
found in North America, but the group is represented by the animals discovered 
hy Captains Beechey and Kellett in the frozen gravels forming the cliffs. of 
Eschscholtz Bay, the elk, reindeer, the bison, the horse, and the mammoth, Then, 
the western portion of Arctic America, now occupied by the Eskimo, belonged to 
the same zoological province as Northern and Central Asia and Europe, and there 
were no barriers to prevent migration from the one to the other. 

Nor are we without evidence that palwolithic man hunted the above group 
of animals in Siberia, In 1892 M. Savenkov described? a collection of implements 
found in the brick-earth of Krasnoiarsk, in the valley of the Yenisei, in 
association with the following animals: mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, horse, urus, 
bison, reindeer, and elk, ‘They consist of stone implements of the type found at 
Moustier, made from fragments of the erratic blocks of the district, and of various 
articles made of bone, reindeer—antler and mammoth—ivory. M. Savenkov assigns 
this ancient camping ground to the end of the Paleolithic period, or in other words 
to the age of the reindeer. It is also proved by its position to be post-glacial, or 
after the ice had retreated from that portion of the valley of the Yeniset. 

In all these facts I see cumulative evidence in favour of the view that the 
cave men have handed down their culture to the Eskimo by means of the post- 
glacial hunters in Northern Asia. I do not, however, think it proves an identity 
in race, as I thought in 1880° Tt may have been brought about by the contact 
of tribes of different race. On reviewing the whole evidence, it seems to me, that 
the physical relation of the cave men to the Eskimo ig an open question, which 
cannot be definitely answered till we have more evidence than we now possess of 
the paleolithic hunters of Siberia, as well as more evidence from the caves of 


‘ Brandt, Melanges Ziologiques tirées ilu Bull. Acad. fmp. dea Se. de St. Peterabourg, 
vii, 1870. | 

* Congr. Int. d'Archéol. Prk. et d@.Anthrop. Moscow, 1892, t. 1, p. 121. 

2 Karly Man in Britain, ¢. vil. 
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Europe. As the case stands now the cave man belongs to the northern group of 
mammatlia, and probably came into Europe with them from Asia and returned with 
them into Asia at the close of the Pleistocene period. I would further suggest that 
the regions of Asia north and west of the great mountain barrier, now the 
meeting place of temperate and southern forms, may have been the area in which 
the culture of the cave man was evolved from that of the river-irift man. 


The Changes at the Close of the Pleistocene Period, 


We must now pass to the consideration of the changes that took place at the close 
of the Pleistocene period. On the Continent generally there is no evidence of any 
great geographical change, and the retreat of the glaciers to the higher regions is 
the only evidence as to climate. The British area, up to that time part of the 
Continent, became depressed beneath the waters of the sea, and assumed almost its 
present insular shape, the North Sea and the Atlantic filling the lower grounds 
and ultimately joining at the Straits of Dover, and forming a barrier to the 
migration of the land animals from the Continent. The climate also became insular, 
and very much what it is to-day. Under these changed conditions of life it is no 
wonder that many of the pleistocene species became extinct, and that most of the 
northern and southern animals died out in Britain, leaving behind the present wild 
fauna, mainly of temperate species. At this time we lose sight of palwolithic man, 
who disappears without leaving behind any traces of his culture or equipment to 
his neolithic successor in the Prehistoric period. This is probably due to the great 
length of the interval between the Pleistocene and Prehistoric periods implied by 
the great geographical climatal and zoological changes above mentioned. It certainly 
has not been bridged over by any discoveries made in Britain.’ On the Continent, 
the zoological break, although, as might be expected from the fact that there was no 
great geographical change, is not so strongly marked, is of the same general 
order, and in my belief only to be explained by changes in the fauna spread over a 
period sufficiently long to allow of the extinction, and disappearance from Europe, 
of the characteristic pleistocene species. It is something more than wne simple [acune 
de nos reconneissonces, us M. Déchelette puts it, to be filled in by the “ Azilien,” a 
phase of transition from the Pleistocene to the Prehistoric period. This phase de 
fransifion appears to me to be based on very weak evidence, and to represent only 
a sequence of deposits ranging from the latest stage of the Pleistocene to the 
Neolithic age. The fiat harpoons of stag’s antler, considered by MM. Cartailhac and 
Boule to prove the transition in the caves of Reilhac' and Mas d’Agil, are found in 
the neolithic Swiss pile dwellings, Wawyl, and elsewhere. The barley also and the 
etones of the cultivated plum of the cave of Mas d'Azil are neolithic in 

\ For evidence of this see Journ. Anthrop. Inat., 1804, p, 245 et sey. 

* For further details and references ax to these two caves see my adidresa to the antiquarian 


section of the Roy. Archwol. Institute: “The Present Phase of Prehistoric Archeology,” The 
Archerol. Journ., December, 1897, | | 
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Switzerland, and can hardly he taken to prove that barley fields and plum orchards 
were in the south of France in pre-neolithic times. In both these caves I can 
only recognise two distinct civilisations, the newer or neolithic, characterised by 
the presence of domestic animals and cultivated plants, and the older or that of 
the eave men, the hunter of the reindeer. I am unable to see any signs of 
transition between the two, nor am I aware of any other discoveries that throw 
light on the question in any part of the world. The neolithic was undoubtedly 
evolved from the paleolithic civilisation in some quarter of the world, but 
there ig no evidence that this took place in Europe, or that the present 
European peoples are the lineal descendants of those who ranged over Europe in 
the Pleistocene age. ‘There is ample time in the vastness of the interval between 
the Pleistocene and Prehistoric periods for the sppearance and disappearance of 
many successive races of mankind. 


Conclusion. 


[fn conclusion, I would add a few words on the antiquity of man—a burning 
question for the last sixty years. It is to be measured by the sequence of geological 
events, the changes in animal life and the advance of man in culture, It cannot 
be measured in years, because there are no chronometers in nature that register so 
amall a unit of time. We get no help a8 to a date in terms of years, but only a 
general idea of the great length of time, from the study of the erosion of the land 
or the deposit of sediment in lakes, ‘n river beds, and in the sea, or from the 
advance or retreat of glaciers, Outside history there is a simple sequence of 
events following one another in due order and with varying intervals, the length of 
which we do not know. These we are tempted to look upon very much in the 
same way as a child on a lofty mountain peak views the scene below, range after 
range, forest, river, and marsh sucoeeding one another, and apparently close 
together, although they are really wide apart. It is difficult to grasp the true 
perspective. Speaking for m) if, the more minutely I examine the events that have 
taken place since man appeared on the earth, the more profoundly am I impressed 
with the vastness of his antiquity, and with the futility of any attempt to compute 
it in terms of years. 


—————— 


AN INVESTIGATION AS TO THE MOST ACCURATE METHOD OF 
ESTIMATING THE CUBIC CAPACITY OF THE LIVING HEAD, 
TOGETHER WITH SOME REMARKS ON THE RELATIVE THICK- 
NESS OF THE CRANIAL INTEGUMENTS. 


By Joun H, Anperson, M.B., Ch.B. (Melb,). 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue estimation of the cranial cubic capacity is a problem which has long 
interested anthropologists, and at a time when more accurate methods are being 
brought to bear on all craniological work, no excuse need be offered for again 
re-opening an interesting chapter in anthropometry. The dissecting room of an 
Anatomical Department affords certain facilities for the study of the question 
which are not available elsewhere. In such a place crania can be measured with the 
integuments in situ, the cubic capacity estimated from such measurements, and at 
a later date the actual capacity accurately determined by what may be called the 
displacement method, and thus an interesting and instructive comparison results. 


OBJECTS OF THE INVESTIGATION. 


The main object of this research is not to produce any new formula for the 
estimation of cubic capacity in the living, but to test the accuracy of existing 
formulx, and to compare them not only one with another, but also with the actual 
cubic capacity as determined by the displacement method. Throughout this paper, 
estimated cubic capacity refers to the calculations obtained from the use of the 
fornmlse selected, and actual cubic capacity is the result obtained by displacement 
It is hoped by this comparison to be able to state which is the best formula for the 
estimation of the cubic capacity of a living head. Such a research has an added 
value in the hands of the advocate of no special formula, for when presenting one’s 
own method a bias (unconscious though it be) must be present, which may 
materially affect the results. 

A second and subsidiary object of the research is the estimation of the 
allowance to be made for the presence of integuments 


MATERIAL Emproyen, 
The forty subjects used in this investigation were derived from the Metro- 
politan Hospitals and Benevolent Asylums of the city of Melbourne. Their ages 
ranged from 31 to 91 years, with an average of 69 years. To the type of subject. 
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used a possible objection may be raised, inasmuch as Blakeman, Lee and Pearson 
(1) have laid it down that “ the general hospital population belongs anthropo- 
metrically to a class intermediate between the class from which criminals are 
drawn and the lower middle classes”; and again, in the same communication, “ the 
hospital population should not be used for drawing inferences, as to the type of the 
surrounding general population, without extreme care.” Be this as it may, these 
remarks apply most closely to the weight of brain and its relation to physical 
characteristics with which this paper does not propose to deal. The question of 
age may also be commented on in passing, for Gladstone (2) remarks that “a 
sensible alteration of the scale occurs in old age, which is probably due to an 
atrophy of the hair follicles following the loss of hair.” Proceeding, this writer 
concludes that “the diminution in length of the principal diameters attributable 
to atrophy, attendant on old age, amounts, if a mean of both sexes be taken, to 
-29 mm. in height, ‘81 mm. in length, and 885 in transverse diameter,” but in any 
case most of these factors are so small as to be negligible. 


MEASUREMENTS RECORDED, 


The measurements recorded were as follows :— 
1, Maximum length. (M.L) 
2. Maximum breadth. (M.B.) 
3. Auriculo-bregmatic height. (A.H.) 
4 Maximum horizontal circumference. 
5. Nasio-inial are. 
6, Transverse arc. 


The maximum length and the maximum breadth were measured in accordance 
with the instructions of the Monaco Commission. 

The auriculo-bregmatic height—the “auricular height” of Duckworth (3) 
—is described by that author as “ the distance separating the bregma from the 
inter-auricular line, i, the line drawn from the centre of one auditory meatus to 
another.” ‘This differs slightly from the auriculo-bregmatic height of the Monaco 
Commission, for in their report the fixed point is not the centre of the meatus 
acustious externus, but its superior border. 

Duckworth’s measurement has been employed throughout the present 
investigation and recorded with Cunningham’s head spanner. When the 
integuments were i situ, the bregma was regarded as being “ one inch behind the 
junction of the anterior and middle thirds of a line drawn from the nasion to the 
inion.” Berry (4). The auricular height used by Pelletier (5) is the aurieulo- 
bregmatic, but unfortunately Lee (6), in her splendid work in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, merely states that “H. is the height measured 
from the auricular line.” However, in a later work by the same writer and 
Fawcett (7) we find the statement " that the auricular height of the skull . . . 
is the vertical height of the skull measured perpendicularly to the horizontal plane 

Vou. XL T 
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ina line perpendicular to the auricular axis." This may he the “H." of Lee (6). 
However, Duckworth (3), after giving the definition of auricular height quoted 
above, goes on to speak of Lee's (6) auricular height as if it were the diameter 
described in his definition. Beddoe (8) also writes as if the ear heights of 
Pelletier and Lee were identical, Either the point escaped their notice or else 
they had information which the present writer has not been able to find. So it is 
impossible to say exactly what Lee's “ height ” is, but if it is not measured to the 
bregma, an injustice has been done her, a very small one certainly, in using her 
formula and not her exact measurements. 

The maximum horizontal circumference and the nasio-inial are require no 
explanation, whilst the transverse are js described by Beddoe (8), as “running from 
the centre of the earhole across the bregma, if I can make sure of it, or in any case 
not far behind.” 


Formut® Urmsep ror Tre Estimation OF THE Cupic Capacrry. 
For the estimation of the cubic capacity from the foregoing measurements 
three formule were selected to form the basis of the investigation :— 
(1) Pelletier’s method as modified for the living head, and set out by 
Beddoe (8) :— 
ie (M.L.—10) x (MLB.— 10) x (E.H.—8) 
"2020 (Males). "1940 (Females), 
(2) Lee's (6) formula No, 14:— 
Males c.c, = 00337 x (1-11) (b—11) (h—11) +4061. 
Females ec. = 000400 x (1—11) (b—11) (h—11)+ 206-60. 
The figures after the last decimal point in each 


of these two formule were 
omitted as they could not alter the result materially, 


(3) Beddoe's (8) method :— 
4 Circumference x4 Nasio-inial arc x # Transverse are. 
a “2000 i 


+°3 per cent, for every unit of KL over 50, 


co, = 


These three formule were chosen as heing most applicable to the living head, 
for, as Beddoe (8) remarks, Lee and Pelletior’s use of “the ear height instead of the 
basio-bregmatic. would give a better foundation for calculating from the living head 
than would Manouvrier's or any of Welcker’s, which use the basio-b in 
height.” : 


CoMPARISON OF THE RELATIVE ADVANTAGES op Diamernat, AND CIRCUMFERENTIAL 
MEASUREMENTS, 


Having recorded on the undissected head the measirements required for the 
calculation of the various formule selected, the cranium was then removed from 
the trunk, the integuments and ears carefully dissected off, and the Measurements 
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again recorded upon the skull itself. During the latter part of this procedure the 
positions of the bregma and inion were accurately located upon the skull, and their 
precise positions, as thus defined, compared with their positions as estimated prior 
to the removal of the integuments. 

The bregma coincided very accurately with its estimated position, but with 
the inion, a very different state of affairs falls to be recorded. 

Gladstone (2) writes: “In many individuals the external occipital pro- 
tuberance, even when the muscles of the neck are thoroughly relaxed, is difficult to 
localise . . . 8othatin some subjects it is impossible to determine its exact 
position.” 

Lewenz and Pearson (9) also state “on the living head there is often doubt, 
and usually gravest doubt, as to where the inion should be located.” They quote 
figures to support their assertion. 

Schwalbe (11) also writes at great length in a similar strain. 

My own experience, gained during the progress of the present research, and 
working both with integuments in site and with the skull itself, upholds the 
opinion of previous investigators as to the very real difficulty of accurately 
locating the position of the inion in the living subject. In 10 cases, or 25 per 
cent., the inion with the integaments én situ was incorrectly located, notwithstanding 
that in every instance a most careful search was made before coming to 4 
decision. 

The inion was held to be incorrectly located if the nasio-inial arc, as measured 
on the skull, was greater than the measurement recorded with the integuments in 
situ. In six other cases, or 15 per cent,, the difference between these two measure- 
ments was less than 10 mm., and a study of the thickness of the cranial tissues at 
once shows that there is here great doubt as to the correct localisation of the inion. 
It thus follows that in no less than 40 per cent. the inion, notwithstanding every 
care, was incorrectly located. This fact, therefore, constitutes a grave objection to 
the employment of any circumferential measurement on the living subject, which 
makes use of the inion as a fixed point. 

Another complication in the use of circumferential measurements for the 
estimation of cubic capacity is the probable presence of hair, a fact to which 
Lewenz and Pearson (9) also draw attention. 

In the present investigation but few opportunities were offered for studying 
this question ; however, the evidence obtained from five of my cases shows that its 
presence has a decided effect on circumferential measurements, whereas on 
diametral measurements this is so small as to be negligible. The sex of the 
subject naturally influences this question very considerably, but the method 
employed by Beck (10) to overcome the difficulty, ingenious though it be, does not 
appear practicable. Apart from the two objections just raised to the employment 
of circumferential measurements for the estimation of cubic capacity, it is clear that 
such methods have not commanded the confidence of all investigators, as is shown 


by the fact that Lee (6) concludes, “ as far as the present investigations go, circum- 
tT 2 
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ferential measurements do not possess great advantages” over the diametral 
measurements. Boas, quoted by Lee (6), on the contrary, comes to the conclusion 
that “ circumferences are the most available means of judging cranial size." 

The present work supports the Pearson-Lewenz-Lee school, and conclusively 
demonstrates the disadvantages of circumferential measurements. 

The fact that in 40 per cent. of the cases examined, the inion, with the 
integuments in sifu, was wrongly located, and that by a practised anatomist, 
seems quite sufficient to condemn all methods which employ it. 


MetTnop or Drrermixnise THE AcTuUAL CrantaL Cusic Capacity BY THE 
DisrLacemMent MeEtnop. 


The opening of the skull and the determination of the cubic capacity by the 


displacement method were next proceeded with, and in connection therewith three 
questions at once present themselves for discussion -— 


1. The method of opening the skull. 
2. The measuring material to be used, 
3. The mode of employing such material, 


1. The first two skulls were opened by the usual post-mortem method employed 
in removal of the brain. After removal of the cranial contents, which were 
preserved for future research, the calvaria was replaced and held in position by 
bandages. The measuring material was introduced through the foramen oecipitale 
magnum, but this procedure is not unattended by certain disadvantages, for it is 
slow, and if a heavy measuring material like shot be employed, and the skull has to 
be taken up and shaken, it is never certain that the bandage is properly fulfilling 
its purpose of keeping the two parts of the skull in accurate apposition. A third 
disadvantage is well illustrated by MacDonell (12), who says, “ often when the skull 
seemed quite full a turn of the hand would cause the seed" (with which he was 
measuring) “to slip away into some unsuspected nook. Indeed, in some of the 
skulls, I doubt if I ever succeeded in quite filling the cerebellar fossa” 

Then, again, if a fluid medium be used, such as water, the question of bubbles 
and leaks is always present. 

Taking all these points into consideration, it was deemed advisable to adopt 
some method in which the actual filling of the skull should be under the direct 
observation of the investigator. To do this the skull had to be treated aa two 
parts, one comprising the basis cranii interna and the other the calvaria, It is 
hoped by this means to obviate such factors as air bubbles, leaks, and “ unsuspected 
nooks,” which latter might escape filling when approached through the foramen 
occipitale magnum. The difficulty was to remove the calvaria so that its edges 
would lie in a perfectly flat plane, which would thus enable accurate readings to be 
taken on each part separately. Had it not been requisite to preserve the brain 
the difficulty could easily have been met by the use of a containing box anda band 
saw. After several experiments with steel and lead bands, the following simple 
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plan was devised which gave very satisfactory results. The skull after being 
lightly dusted over with whiting was carefully lowered, vertex down, into a vessel 
of water, When the water attained the level required, that is, the line of 
Duckworth’s (3) horizontal cireumference, the skull was quickly withdrawn, and 
the level reached by the water accurately delineated with an ordinary dermato- 
graphic pencil, The calvaria was then removed by means of a saw along this line, 
and the line was found to correspond very nearly with the boundaries of the plane 
surface required. The brain and other cranial contents being removed, and the 
foramen oecipitale magnum plugged, the skull was ready for measuring. It will 
be noticed that this procedure differs but slightly, but that in an important respect, 
from the method of Reichardt (29). ‘Reichardt’s ten observations were made upon 
the head while still attached to the trunk, and he obtained his horizontal level for 
the saw eut by means of the application of a steel band and colour marking. The 
cubic capacity is then obtained by a water reading, and provided the saw cut is 
horizontal and uniformly level throughout, Reichardt is thoroughly convinced of the 
acouracy of the method, in fact he devised methods for its proof. 

With Reichardt’s conclusion as to the accuracy of the method J find myself in 
agreement, but when the head can be removed from the cadaver, as in the present 
research, I am clearly of opinion that the use of whiting and water in the manner 
I have described is preferable to that of the steel band, inasmuch as it ensures 4 
more accurate horizontal plane, with the possibility of fewer errors, and as I have 
employed both methods I feel I can speak, with some certainty, on the point, 

2, Concerning the material to be employed for the estimation of the cublo 
capacity of the skull many substances have been used at various times by various 
observers. Topinard (13) expresses the following opinion, “ all (substances) arrange 
themselves unequally according to the way in which the observer : 
manages matter”; and he quotes a table of experiments conducted by Wyman, who 
used various substances to measure the same skull. The materials employed and 
the results obtained thereby were as follows :— 


Peas .-> +4 = oes sate 1198 ac. 
Shot .-. oa rise he a 1201°8 c.c. 
Haricot beans... e = ae 12062 c.c. 
Rice .-- a ae aa cas 1220-2 cc. 
Linseed 47 = = =P 124773 ©.c. 
Coarse sand pity = ah 1257°5 cx. 


Fine sand 15130 c.c. 


These figures are siguificant enough in themselves and require no comment. 

Topinard (13), after carefully and fully describing Broca’s method with shot, 
concludes that this process, “ provided the instructions are rigidly carried out, gives 
the most uniform results.” 

Tt will be noticed that all the measuring materials employed by Wyman, as 
also those more retently suggested by Tordk (14) and Weinberg (33) are of a solid 
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character, and that the firat-mentioned author makes no mention of fluids, These 
may, therefore, next be considered. That fluids cannot be used for the estimation 
of the cubic capacity of the macerated skull is sufficiently obvious on account of 
its numerous foramina, and Topinard’s (13) remark that “fluids are out of the 
question” applies to such cases, as does also Hrdlitka’s (26) as to the complication 
of the water method. It was to meet the difficulties of the foramina that Poll 
employed an india-rubber bag to contain the fluid, a method which Torok’s (14) 
objections to have put out of court, whilst Weinberg (33) also sees no 
particular advantage in the method. In the present investigation the difficulty of 
the foramina did not exist, inasmuch as, on opening the skull, all the soft parts were 
in sifu, and the various foramina perfectly and naturally occluded. Fluids were 
consequently the ideal media, and that for several reasons, They were easily 
handled, their density was constant, there was, aa has just been shown, no 
possibility of leakage, the question of packing did not complicate the problem, and, 
as will be presently demonstrated, they gave the most accurate measurement of the 
cubic capacity. 

Of the fluids which have chiefly been made use of by previous investigators 
mercury and water are the most important. Mercury is, however, open to the 
objections of great weight and expense—objections from which water is free—and 
consequently I have preferred the use of the latter throughout the present investi- 
gation. 

From my recently obtained experience I am perfectly convinced that when 
the conditions permit of its use, as they did in the present investigation, water 
gives the most accurate reading of the cubic capacity of a skull, an opinion which 
is shared by Pfister (92). This notwithstanding, I made it a routine practice 
throughout the whole research to check the water readings by shot, with the dual 
object of ensuring accuracy and of testing the different modes of the employment 
of shot, Of the latter there are, as is well known, two distinct methods, Broca’s, 
in which the shot is “rammed” into the skull, and Turner's, where it is merely 
shaken into position, inasmuch as he is of opinion that Broca’s procedure gives too 
high readings: whilst Hrdlitka (26) also says that Broca's method gives too high 
results. In connection with Broca’s method, it must be remembered that the 
object aimed at is the attammment of “uniform results” in the hands of different 
observers. It does not, however, follow that the “most uniform results" are strictly 
accurate ones, for my own experience leads me to agree with Turner that Broca’s 
method always gives too high a cubic capacity, at all events I always obtained a 
higher cubic capacity with Broca’s shot method than with water: and, as has already 
been shown, I regard the water reading as the more truly accurate of thetwo, In 
support of this belief I may quote the following experiment, which I devised in 
order to test the accuracy of the water method as opposed to the various modes of 
using shot. 

A measured and certified vessel of a known cubic eapacity of 1,000 cc, was 
employed for the test, and into it were poured first water and subsequently shot. 
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The latter was first poured in, next poured in and well shaken, and lastly, a third 
shot reading obtained by Broca’s method of ramming. The results are interesting 
and instructive, and are as follow — 


1. Water, two readings ae im lll a hme ee 2 
2, Shot pouredin  ... a STHses 970 cc. 
3. Shot poured in and well shaken... ea ead 1020 cc. 
4. Shot “rammed in” ... aaa Hn : wae, =—«:1080) oe 


It will be noticed as the result of this experiment that the water readings are 
practically uniform, and that they coincide with the known capacity of the vessel ; 
whereas shot, on the other hand, gives readings which never coincide with that. of 
the vessel, and which vary by 60 cc. according to the method of its employment, 
while Broca’s method gives readings at least 3 per cent. higher than the actual 
cubic capacity. This, therefore, more than justifies my belief in the accuracy of 
the water results throughout the present investigation. 

3. Passing next to the mode of employing the measuring material, each part 
of the skull was carefully filled with water, and when the water was level with the 
edges it was quickly poured out into a vessel, and thence into a measuring glass and 
a reading taken. ‘The first reading was disregarded on account of the influence of 
surface tension on the dry skull. The readings were persisted in until three consecu- 
tive ones were obtained within a range of $0 cc. If it was noticed that the water 
in the skull sank with any appreciable rapidity a search was made to find the point 
of eseape; and very frequently the foramen jugulare required plugging with cotton 
wool. The skull was then dried and a measurement with shot was taken. 


Comparison OF THE AcTUAL AND Estmarep Cunro CAPaciTIEs. 

The actual cubic capacity of the skull having been determined by the most 
accurate of all methods, namely, the water reailing, it now becomes necessary to 
compare such resalts with those previously estimated on the undissected head by 
the various formule selected for examination, the accuracy or otherwise of which it 
was the main object of the present investigation to determine. 

In view of the work of Gladstone (2), Lewenz and Peareon (9), and 
Schwalbe (11), and the objections previously raised in this work against the 
circumferential methods of estimating the cubic capacity on the living subject, 
Beddoe’s method was rejected from the subsequent analyses, The results obtained 
by it are excellent in individual cases, but the liability to error is too great for its 
universal employment over a series of cases, 

The rejection of Beddoe’s method therefore reduces the formule to two, 
namely, Pelletier’s and Lee's. Comparing the cubic capacity as estimated by these 
formule on the undissected head, that is, under the conditions of the living subject, 
with the actual cubic capacity as determined by water displacement, I have 
ascertained that Pelletier’s formula gives the more accurate result in 37°5 per cent, 
of cases, and Lee's formula in the remaining 62° per cent. 
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These results are set out in Table I. 

If the crania of the present investigation be divided into microcephalic, 
mesocephalic, and megacephalic groups, it is seen that while both methods are 
equally accurate in the case of large and small skulls, Lee’s method is in advance 
of its rival in the intermediate class. This point may be indicated as follows :— 





Pelletier’s the more Lee's the more 
accurate method. accurate method. 





Microcephalic, (Cubic capacity below] 8 cases. 3 cases. | 5 cases. 
1350 ¢.c.) 

M halic. (Cubic ty between! 15 cases, 3 cases. 12 cases, 
1350 sc and 1450 Reyes 

Megacephalic. (Cubic capacity above| 17 cases, 9 cases, | 8 cases. 
1450 c.c.) 


According to this table Beddoe's (8) contention that Lee’s formula does not 
advance with the increasing capacity of the skull is not upheld, and Lee's greater 
accuracy in the moderate-sized skull—that is, the class of skull which is perhaps 
most generally found in any living peoples—is well demonstrated. 

In view of the possibility of errors from random sampling and the use of 
insufficient numbers, it would perhaps be unwise to draw too sweeping conclusions 
from the present series of but forty cases, but from the facts to hand Lee's (6) 
conclusion may be made that of this investigation, namely, “There appears at 
present to be no satisfactory determination of the skull capacity of Englishmen 
and women, and these results" (obtained by the formula used above) “ are, 
I believe, as reliable as any estimates yet formed.” Pelletier’s formula is as 


accurate as Lee's when dealing with large or small skulls, but for general work 
Lee’s is to be preferred. 


THICKNESS OF THE CRANIAL Tissuss. 


Text-books make but scanty reference to the thickness of the cranial 
integuinents. Morris (15), Gray (16), Quain (17), Piersol (18), Cunningham (19), 
all merely state that the “thickness of theskin” varies from 5—4 mm., but do not 
refer in particular to the covering of the skull. Merkel (20) gives the average 
thickness of the tissues covering the skull as 5-6 mm. He also states that the 
relative thicknesses of the various layers in the parietal region of an adult male, 
aged 23, were 2 mm. for skin, 2°5 for the Panniculus adiposus, and 15 for the 
“ Galae,” but that these differ in different regions of the scalp, 

Vierordt (21) quotes Merkel’s figures, and also refers to Langerhans, who 
states the thickness of the sealp in the occipital region to be 6 mm., and 4 mm, 
in the region of the glabella. Poirier and Charpy (22) whilst giving very accurate 
figures for the thickness of the epidermis in all parts of the body, 
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to mention specially the thickness of the various layers of the scalp. The same 
remarks also apply to Bardeleben’s (25) Handbuch der Anatomie des Menschen. 
Weekes, quoted by Lee (6), gives the following measurements for an average of 
thirteen males in middle life :— 


Thickness of flesh at back of head... $a5 «. 68 mm, 
~ » w» middle of forehead ... <4 *46-1 
~~» = » topofcrown  .-- “En OD » 


Gladstone (2) has collected data from 59 cases, 45 of which were male and 
41 female. He divides them according to age, and those of his resulta which 
specially bear on the present investigation are as follows :— 


27 males over 46 years of age :-— 
Height of head minus height of skull... 0) 0s 3-79 mm. 
Length, » » length, » Hin ae ry ie he 
Wreath, « .« breadth, 0 <<» ss ft T40 


®7 females 46 yeara of age and over :— 
Height of head minus height of skull ... as oe 06 THM, 
Length, » » length, » + an sal Oke ea 
Breadth, . » breadth, +» =r =e . 632 .. 


In the male and female Australian aboriginal heads, aged 25 and 50 years 
respectively, employed by Berry and Flashman (24) in their research on “The 
sectional anatomy of the Head and Brain of the Australian Aboriginal,” I find the 
thickness of the cranial integuments to be as follows :— 


Auriculo-bregmatic height of head minus auriculo-bregmatic 


height of skull ... ig ve = wee”~Ss Mane, 45 mm. 
Auriculo-bregmatic height of head minus auriculo-bregmatic 


height of skull ... Fes 7 .. Female, 52 mm. 
Length of head minus length of skull ... Male, 13 mm. 
" t tt 1 " "Ow . Female, 11-5 mm. 
In my own observations on the thickness of the cranial tissues made upon 
the forty heads of the present research, together with three others, I made use of 
the following formula for the estimation of the mean values of the thickness of the 
cranial integuments — 


Mean value = provisional mean + » 
Bae 
where = =). 
m = number of each dimension. 
c = distance from mean of each dimension. 
WNW = number of total observations. 
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9 females, average age 69, 
Height of head minus height of akull ... ons - ~ mm, 
Length , ,, « tength » ue si San =e S12 


Breadth, » lbneadth, 4: os =e ww Ae 
J4 males, averaye age 69. 

Height of head minus height of skull... ... ... 7:21 mm. 

Length , gh SMemgbn gg eas see rs S68 ., 

Breadth i me LL breadth un ™ ht steal 8 10°55 


Grouping all these results together in order to ascertain how much is.to be 
allowed for cranial tissues, when measuring the living head, the following table is 


obtained :-— 
_—_ 
Length, Breadth. | Height. 
—$§<— | ee 
mim. Tm. mm. 
Merkel (20) ie eis) ese ae 12-00 12-00 600 
Fierordt (21) = he i fe 10-00 = = 
Weekes, quoted by Lee (6) Male ... i ia | — 50 
TARO Fi fen ee 11 00 11-00 11-00 
Pelletier, quoted by Beddoe (8)...  ...| ~ 10 10-00 8-00 
Male 7 os Fe a 
Gladstone (2) ws Female 7-19 a | ti 
Berry and Flashman (24) ee =a = 45 
Male 8-68 10 “B65 ; 
Andermon inn om eee { Female B]2 10 "33 Bi 


From this table it will be seen that the 11 mm. allowed by Lee for length and 
breadth is probably too much. From a study of these figures, which are the 
results of actual measurements made upon the dissected head, 
though an allowance of 9 mm. in each case should suffice, 

With regard to the height, Gladstone's figures differ widely from my own. 
My height measurements were taken from the centre of tho meatus acusticus 
extornus to the bregma, once with the ear and integuments in sifv, and again on 
the macerated bone with both ear and integuments removed, As Tam unaware of 
the method adopted by Gladstone for the ascertainment of the same dimension, it 
is not improbable that the marked difference in the figures may be due to 
differences in method rather than to those of the integuments themselves, It is 
interesting to note the greater thickness of the cranial tissues in the case of the 
Australian aboriginal, a racial difference which one would naturally expect to find, 
and one which, though of ethnological interest, does not affect the present work— 


it would appear as 
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remarks which also apply to the recent works of Fischer (27) and Birkner (31), 
who have examined by Kollmann’s method the relative thickness of the soft parts 
of the face in two Papuans and six Chinese respectively. 

With regard to the allowance to be made for tissues in circumferential 
measurements, no figures are available to me in Melbourne. The following results, 
however, were obtained in the present research :-— 


9 females, average age 69 :— 


Circumference of head minus circumference of skull ... 35°5 mm. 

Transverse arc 5 » transverse arc, » peepee i Ns 
$4 males, average age 69 — 

Circumference of head minus circumference of skull ... 326 mm. 

Transverse arc ,, ,  t¥ansverse arc, » ~ 1956 


Concerning the nasio-inial are, reference has already been made to the difficulty 
of locating the inion, so the measurements cannot be given in full, Taking those 
cases only in which the inion was located with a fair degree of accuracy, that is, 
where the difference between the two measurements was more than 10 mm., the 
following results were obtained. 

9 females -— 

Nasio-inial are of head minus nasio-inial arc of skull ... 1988 mm. 


18 males :— 
Nasio-inial are of head minus nasio-inial are of skull ... 21 mm. 
In arriving at the mean values of the circumferential measurements, it was 


distinctly noticeable that the range of variation was much greater than with the 
diametral measurements. This variation would constitute another objection to the 


determination of the cranial capacity in the living by the use of circumferential 
measurements. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Bearing in mind the caution which has already been uttered concerning 
random sampling and the use of insufficient numbers, the following conclusions 
may be tentatively drawn >— 

(1) Circumferential measurements for the estimation of cubic capacity on the 
living subject are less preferable than diametral measurements on account of— 

(a) The great difficulty in locating the inion. 

(b) The presence of a disturbing factor in the hair, 

(c) The great variability of the amount of the cranial tissue included in 
circumferential measurements. 

(2) Of Pelletier’s and Lee's diametral methods, Lee’s formula No, 14 is the 
better, and is the one which should be employed for the estimation of cubic 
capacity on the living Caucasian head. 
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(3) The most accurate method for the actual determination of the eubie 


eapacity of the skull is, when it can be employed, obtained by the use of water. 
In any case, the use of shot in the manner indicated by Broca always gives too 


high a reading. 


(4) The correct allowance to be made for cranial tissues would appear to be 


for length 9 m., for breadth 9 m.. and for height 7 m. 
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TABLE No, 1. 


| Culic Capacity, 


Cephalic 








No. Ps Index. Estimated. | ‘Ac Pia. 
| Pelletier. Lee. | 
1 M. 78 1633 | 1418 1510 
2 M. fl 1406 1379 1475 
6 M. 82-9 1633 1483 1618 
11 r. T6-4 1263 1396 1103 
16 M. 788 1576 1440 | 1560 
17 M. 137 1612 1462 1603 
is | TT 1677. 1506 1750 
19 F. 798 1235 1125 1200 
9] M. 81a 1481 | 1376 1440 
a9 M. 737 1459 1520 1410 
ra M. 178 1451 1356 1450 
33 M. TH3 1657 1460 1616 
84 x. 81-7 1663 1497 1610 
ST F. 80-5 1240 1131 1250 
98 M. 7 1623 1406 1650 
$ M. 76 1548 1421 1300 
4 | we 81 1555 1426 1427 
6 | M. 794 | 1509 1455 1329 
T M. 74 1479 1393 1550 
a ee 8 156 1505 1393 «=| |= (1440 
9 | oF 82 1559 1425 | 1426 
10 M. 773 1567 143000 | 1416 
12 | M. B15 | 1631 1486 1366 
13 M, 83-5 1716 1605 1610 
t4- ||) RE Ba 1772 1572 1430 
15 Nae 78:3 1394 1338 1116 
a0) M. $1 | 1891 1623 1360 
93 M. "78 1782 1671 1560 
ou M. 785 1872 1629 1670 
25 EF. TSG 1634 1453 1355 
26 M. 83-4 1844 1647 | 1616 
28 M. 754. 1831 1222 | 1270 
29 | M 76:1 1620 1469 1410 
eo) "8-7 1424 1267 1250 
si | lM. 79-8 1945 1686 1580 
32 rE | "58 1879 1227 1300 
35 M. 07 1474 1372 1406 
36 M. Tos 1618 1469 1530 
a0 M. 775 1670 1523 1510 
40 | A. S19 1610 





1461 1470 





In the first 15 cases it will be noticed that Pelletior's formula gives the 
more accurate estimation while a better result is obtained by means of Lee's 
formula in the remaining 25 cases in the series, 
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THE PROPORTIONATE CONTENTS OF THE SKULL AS 
DEMONSTRATED FROM AN EXAMINATION OF FORTY 
CAUCASIAN CRANTA. 


By Joux H. Anperson, M.B,, Ch.B. (Melb.). 


INTRODUCTION. 


Wues the large amount of research which has been devoted to the calculation of 
the cubic capacity of the cranium is considered, it seems strange that so few 
investigators have examined the proportionate contents of the skull, a question of 
the greatest importance in so many problems, including that most vexed point the 
correlation of size of head to intelligence. An opportunity of working out the 
relative proportions of brain, membrane and fluid in the skull recently -presented 
itself to me, and it is with the results of this investigation that I now propose to 
deal. 


MATERIAL. 


The subjects, forty in number, were of Caucasian type, had an average age of 
sixty-nine, and were formalin preserved. They were derived from the Metropolitan 
Hospitals and Benevolent Asylums of the City of Melbourne. Such an origin 
constitutes, according to Blakeman, Lee and Pearson (1), an objection to the 
“ drawing inferences as to the type of the surrounding general population without 
extreme care,” but it need hardly be said that the class of subject supplied to an 
Anatomy Department permits of no choice, and that in any case the inferences to 
be drawn from the present investigation have been made with such care and with 
the above possible objection steadily borne in mind throughout. 


TECHNIQUE. 

After dissecting away the scalp, the skull was opened and the brain removed 
in accordance with the procedure laid down in a previous communication (2); the 
cubic capacity of the skull, with the dura mater in situ, was then determined with 
water, The volume of the brain was next measured, Reich’s (3) mode of 
procedure being followed, though I was unable to procure his actual apparatus. 
The dura mater and sinuses were then carefully removed from the skull and their 
volume determined by means of water displacement. 

The readings thus recorded were three in number, to which a fourth was added 
by calculation ; these are as follows :— 

1. The actual cubic capacity of the skull with the dura mater in situ 
obtained by the employment of water. 
2. The volume of the brain determined by water displacement. 


_ - 
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3. The volume of the dura mater also determined by water displace- 
ment, 

4. If the volume of the brain be subtracted from the cubic capacity of 
the skull determined with the dura mater in sifn, the result will 
give the amount of the space occupied by cerebro-spinal fluid. 

The actual proportions occupied by brain, dura mater and fluid are set ont in 
detail in Table I. 

The causes of death were excluded from the table to avoid making it 
unwieldy. Blakeman, Lee and Pearson (1) state that when considering brain 
weight the canse of death is a “ vital point,” but they also add that males over 
forty-six years of age are exceptions, and as the majority of my cases are included 
in this category, the causes of death are but little considered, 


DiscUssi0x OF THE PROBLEMS CONCERNED. 

The opinion has long been held, indeed it may be said to be a proved fact, 
that the brain weight diminishes with increasing age, 

Marchand (4), who examined 1,234 eases, says the diminution of the brain 
weight appears clearly in the case of males after the seventieth year, but ten years 
earlier in females. 

Bolk (5) places the commencement of the involution period between fifty and 
sixty years. Blakeman, Lee and Pearson (1), after studying a large number of cases, 
say “Human prime in brain weight seems to fall before twenty years, and after 
twenty years there is on the whole a continuous fall in brain weight.” 

Pearl (6) also writes in the same strain, and he considers that after the age of 
fifteen to twenty years there is a steady diminution in the weight of the brain, 

In the face of such opinions I thought it unwise to attempt to arrive at a 
mean value for the various contents of the skull irrespective of age. If the 
brain weights vary in the manner described, it seems reasonable to assume that 
there is some corresponding variation in volume which would be expressed if 
the cases examined were divided up according to decades. The comparatively 
small number of my series of but forty cases makes this rather difficult, as some 
decades are not represented at all, but Table IL comprises all the results 
available. 

An inspection of the table for males shows that there is nob the steady 
diminution with increasing age that might be expected. The decrease is noticeable 
from forty to eighty years with the one exception, where only one case was available. 
After eighty years the proportionate brain volume appears to increase. How much 
of this is due to random sampling and insufficiency of numbers, ar how much is due 
to the gradual shrinkage of all physical attributes, including the akull, I am unable 
bo say. 

In the case of the females, the diminishing gradation is steady and almost 
regular, even though the number examined be much smaller. The disparity 
between the youngestfand oldest female is very striking. The conclusion that 1 
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form, therefore, from a careful study of this table is, that there is in all probability 
a steady decrease in brain volume with increasing age, but the limited number of 
the crania herein examined makes it impossible to speak with any degree of 
certainty. If there be indeed a progressive decrease in brain volume with 
advancing age it is impossible now, and always will be, to produce any figures 
which shall express the relative amount of cranial space occupied by the brain and 
which shall be uniformly applicable throughout the whole of life; any formule 
also devised for such a purpose must always take into consideration the more than 
probable decrease in brain volume with advancing age. 

That such has not been done in the past is obvious from the following table, 
where the discrepancies in the relative proportions of a skull contents are almost 
certainly due to questions of varying age and diminishing brain volume coincident 
with same. 





Brain. Other structures, 


Manouvrier (quoted by Beddoe Sl eit cre 87 13 
Beddoe (7) “er, pene tase 90 10 
Davis (quoted by Topinard (8))... waa wes 85 15 
Other observers (Topinard (8)) ... at zal 87 13 
Broca. Eight negroes (Topinard (8)) wee = eal «= 80-93 8-20 
Bolk (5). Children aged 15 ___.., = ml 93 T 


After 80 years of age — sa 86 14 





The disparity between some of the figures would in all probability be capable 
of explanation if the ages were available. 

So far the cranial contents have been divided into two parts, one comprising 
the brain and the other all the remaining structures. 

Of the remaining structures, an analysis of Table I shows that the variation 
of the brain is not shared by the dura mater, This early arrested my attention, 
and has been a most noticeable point throughout the research, The brain varies 
considerably with increase of age, but the proportionate volume of the dura mater 
after the age of thirty remuins approximately constant in every size of skull and 
at every age, and ranges from about 4°5 per cent. to about 50 per cent. 

This singularly important observation does not, so far as I can ascertain from 
a careful study of the literature, appear previously to have arrested the attention 
of any observer, and it seems to me that in all future calculations as to the 
estimated cranial capacity of the skull due and proper allowance must be made for 
this remarkable constancy of the dura mater and its contained sinuses. 

The space occupied by the cerebro-spinal fluid is obtained by caleulation ag 
already stated, and includes the various ventriculi of the brain, for when 
measuring the volume of the latter great {care was always taken to ensure the 

Vou. XL. U 
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filling of these cavities by the water. A study of Table IT shows that, unlike the 
dura mater, the percentage amount of fluid varies very considerably, and in this 
respect resembles the brain. It is also apparent that the fluid varies inversely with 
the brain volume, and it would appear as if the diminution of the brain volume is 
compensated by an increased amount of cerebro-spinal fluid. 

It is thus, from the present research perfectly clear that, notwithstanding that 
the percentage proportion of dura mater remains remarkably constant in all sizes 
of skull and at all ages, those of the brain and fluid vary considerably in inverse 
ratio with different periods of life. Iam therefore of opinion that in the estimation 
of skull contents due allowance can always be made for the relative proportions 
occupied by dura mater, but that for the cubic capacity of the brain the calculations 
to be allowed for age are a necessary and » complicating factor. 

My conclusions may therefore be summarised as follows :— 


1. The brain volume probably decreases with advancing age. 

2. The variation in the volume of the brain is compensated by an 
inverse variation in the amount of cerebro-spinal fluid present. 

3. The dura mater does not vary in proportionate volume with increasing 
age, nor with size of skull, but remains constant with a volume of 
from about 4°5 to 5°5 per cent. 
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TaBLeE I. 
No | Sex | Age. | Brain. | Dura Mater. 
° /, ° } 
1 M. 42 95°0 33 
2 M. 85 90-0 52 
3 M. 78 869 61 
4 M. 81 917 55 
5 M. 64 85°6 53 
6 M. 64 89-3 4-9 
7 M. 49 903 51 
8 M. 89 86-1 5:2 
9 M. 87 92:3 46 
10 M. 75 84-5 a6 
ll F. 2 92-7 50 
12 M. 65 92-5 44 
13 M. 46 919 49 
14 M. "7 882 48 
15 F. 63 92°3 5-1 
16 M. 67 891 45 
17 M. 56 82:6 5:2 
18 M. 83 828 42 
19 F. 78 83:3 5-4 
20 F. 68 87-3 58 
21 M. 67 909 48 
22 M. 72 858 49 
93 M. 91 89-1 5-1 
24 M. 72 92-0 46 
25 F. 85 83-0 4-4 
26 M. 64 848 49 
27 M. 85 875 4-4 
28 F. 79 787 55 
29 M. 86 879 56 
30 F. 74 92-0 47 
31 M. 65 91-7 53 
32 F. 17 88-5 42 
33 M. 69 888 49 
34 M. 4 TS 43 
35 M. 83 71 50 
36 M. 79 90° 45 
37 F. 31 91-2 4-1 
38 M. 71 TT 48 
39 M. 72 89-0 5-2 
40 M. 71 88:3 47 


The cause of death in almost every case was chronic disease. 
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Tape II. 


ol Males. 





90 and over 


9 Females. 


50-40 ... 4 
60-70 ... 


80-90 ... 
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NOTES ON SOME TRIBES OF BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA, 
By H. S. Sraxnus, MLB. 


(Wire Puates XXVI, XXVIL] 


Wrru reference to what follows, I deal with the inhabitants at the southern end 
of Lake Nyasa, more especially those near Fort Johnston. 

This people is very mixed, the original inhabitants, “ Anyanja,” belonging 
to Nyanja stock, one of the many branches of the Bantu, were many times 
overrun by invading waves from the east, Amangoche, Ajawa (Yao), Machinga, 
Maraninga, and their territory at this point was also raided from the other side by 
the Angoni. Though the Machinga may be said to have settled here and be the 
ruling spirit, the people are more Anyanja than anything else, and their customs, 
etc., though suffering by being those of a conquered race, yet have survived in 
great part. Those people are often called the Nyasa, only meaning the dwellers 
near the Lake, but it is a good collective name now. 

As far as possible these notes refer to Anyanja and their customs, and added 
matter and Yao elements have been eliminated; for this reason they will be found 
to differ in some ways from accounts given by others, 

Of the average native one may say that his physique is very fair; given regular 
work and food, conditions such as exist on some of the boats, he develops into a 
very fine muscular man. A man will carry between fifty and sixty pounds 40 miles 
in one day, or a number of days in succession covering half that distance per 
diem. A man could cover 50 to 60 miles in twenty-four hours. He can travel the 
whole day without food, and would do three or four days’ march unloaded without 
food provided he had water to drink. 

Sensibility to pain is undoubtedly less than in the European, éc., the native 
can stand pain well if he be not afraid (¢g., removal of sebaceous cyst without 
angsthetic, extraction of teeth, etc.), the pain seems sometimes to be deferred, t«., 
in cases of tooth extraction appears to be perceptible a minute after the actual 
operation. An inflammatory condition seems to cause them intense agony, so that 
I would say they do not feel pain so acutely, but they do not bear it as well as a 
European. 

I would make another contrast, in fighting against disease a native will often 
go under from sheer apathy, whereas the white man keeps going by his nervous 
energy. I have seen the reverse in the case of a carrier who went through an 


———— 
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acute lobar pneumonia, doing 15 to 20 miles a day simply because he would not be 
left behind among a strange tribe, though hospital accommodation could be 
provided for him. 

They do not endure cold well. ‘On visiting a hill station one’s carriers will go 
down to the plain to sleep, if possible; with cold they look miserable and pinched, 
they behave foolishly and cannot work ; with greater cold they lie down to die 
without much ado. This is due to the fact that the ordinary native has no 
subcutaneous adipose tissue and he is spare in every way. They can bear the 
direct rays of the sun in the ordinary way, but in their village life always seek 
shelter and remain at rest during the mid-day heat, Hats and umbrellas or the 
coast fashion turban is adopted and appreciated. 

Natives notice that men have an odour ; they distinguish between the odours of 
white and black men, but not between tribes, except that a Yao will say that he 
knows an Angoni, explaining that it is due to his washing less) A black man 
smells more when doing work and perspiring. A woman’ smells more than a man, 
and a child not atall,asa rule. In these particulars I agree with the native’s 
account, but would add that some natives, though of cleanly habits, certainly «mell 
more than others, and to such a degree that one could not employ them in the 
house ; a meat diet certainly causes an increase and a change in the odour of a 
native. 

Milthani, shrub, is used to rub over the hands to take away the smell of 
fish, and gives a scent like camphor. 

The smell of human excrement and foul pus is very much disliked. A man 
on experiencing a disagreeable odour spits. 

_ Fear is characterised by dropping of the jaw, eyes wide open, eyebrows partly 
raised, and a peculiar ashy colour, no doubt due to the paling of the skin; the 
hand often covers the mouth, and trembling is common. 

In expectant pleasure the mouth is open, the eyes wide open, with some 
fulness of the lower lids, Inability to do anything asked is signified by shrugging 
forwards of the shoulders, the head being rotated by one of the sterno-mastoid 
museles, that is, the occiput is rotated to one side and depressed, approximate 
to the shoulder ; the mouth is open, the eyes transitorily closed. Affirmation is 
expressed by backward inclination or raising of the head and eyebrows, leaving 
the upper lids in position, causing the eyes thereby to close partly; the mouth is 
opened with « long expiratory “ecch!” To emphasise that a thing was witnessed 
by themselves they point to their eyes, 

Unwillingness to comply with a demand is expressed by shrugging of one 
shoulder, usually the left; this is most commonly seen in the women. The head 


' They say of women that there are three classes : those that emit odour (a) before, 
(+) during, (¢) after sexual intercourse, they possess greater sexual desire in the order a, b, ¢, 
the first two being more likely to become prostitutes Those persons who perspire during 
coition are said to have no power, 
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may be sharply moved to one side and a short grunting sound through the nose 
with closed mouth is made, 

Exclamation of denial with indignation is made by raising the eyebrows, 
opening the mouth, and uttering a high pitched “eh!” Emphasis to a denial is 
made by a movement of the hand across the throat [you may cut my throat if I 
lie]. When laughing tears may come into their eyes. 

In dealing with expression of the emotions we find that their emotions are 
not quite parallel with those of white races, their psychology being different; thus 
astonishment is always associated either with pleasure or fear; open-mouthed pure 
surprise I have never seen—what might surprise a white man does not have the 
same effect on the native—it is something new to him and may be extraordinary, 
but it is caused by some particular “ medicine” having been used—such a 
phenomenon might incite signs of pleasure or fear, or commonly a look of assumed 
indifference. I have never seen the mouth opened and the hands raised in 
astonishment. 

Among the natives not in contact with Europeans, if not in all, shame, as we 
understand it, is not felt—remorse with perhaps a feeling of shame at having 
deceived so inefficiently may be expressed—giving rise to a sheepish expression, 
The eyes are cast down, the head bent, a blush may be seen; the mouth is often 
moved from side to side, the weight of the body is shifted from one foot to the 
other, and sometimes they paw the ground with their feet. 

Disgust and contempt are well expressed, the upper lip slightly turned up, the 
head thrown back, the corners of the mouth depressed, the eyes partly closed: A 
disgusting smell excites expiration and spitting, Doggedness is reoognised by @ 
fixed expression, mouth tightly closed and upper eye-lids lowered. 

With regard to attitudes, movements, etc., one may say of the native that he 
presents no awkwardness. The gait is neither energetic nor, on the other hand, 
slouching, but as a rule slow, head erect, body upright, knee slightly bent, the 
arma swinging by the sides when free, though it is seldom that one sees o native 
who is not carrying something with one hand or holding his cloth. The palm of 
the hand is usually directed inwards or backwards, the foot is planted on the 
ground firmly, the heel but slightly in advance of the rest of the sole of the 
foot. 

The toes are commonly turned in, though usually the axis of the foot is 
directly antero-posterior ; outward turning of the foot is rarely seen; on rough 
ground they retract or extend the toes to some degree to preserve them from 
injury. 

n position of rest they sit with the knees partly drawn up towards the chin 
or squat sitting on their heels, the feet flat upon the ground; women commonly 
kneel or, with anything to lean against, sit with limbs extended. 

In sleep they lie on one or other side, affirming that lying on the back gives 
rise to dreams The wife lies facing the back of her husband, a baby lies at 
the mother’s breast, 
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They seem to prefer the head slightly elevated, or rest the head on a wooden 
head-rest, or on the arms, or they affect a semi-prone position, the forehead 
resting on the*forearm, knees bent. The head is always completely covered with 
the blanket or cloth. 

In micturition the man usually squats, the woman kneels. In coitus the man 
is usually above the woman, though sometimes they lie on their sides facing each 
other. 

The child is carried astride the back of its mother, held in position by a cloth 
or skin tied round them both; if carried free the child is usually astride the 
mother’s hip, supported by her arm. A man carries a child sitting on his shoulders. 
Burdens are carried on the head, supported on a grass pad, sometimes on the 
shoulder, or in the case of a two-man burden, suspended from a pole carried on the — 
shoulders or, occasionally, on the heads. 

They are masters of the art of making up loads, and in the case of a number 
of articles tie them securely on to a pole to balance over the shoulder. Toa 
single load is usually attached on each side a split bamboo, projecting several feet 
at one end: this affords a means of holding the load, and also when getting it into 
place on the head the load may be stood up on the projecting ends, a great 
convenience. Fowls are carried in an improvised basket made of bark. 

They have very little direct control over facial muscles, and it is with very great 
difficulty that they can be made to move the mouth to one side—when opening the 
mouth wide they generally shut the eyes. I was never able to finda man who could 
move his ears or scalp voluntarily, nor a man who could close one eye inde- 
pendently of the other. The joints as a rale are supple, and extension of the 
fingers on the metacarpus is easy—they are able to extend the fingers without 
opening the hand. The first finger is used in pointing, sometimes the foot or head. 
The toes are used to pick up objects, but the great toe is not opposable. 

Fighting—Men fighting between themselves usually wrestle, the man down 
then receiving a blow on the head with a convenient stick. Two women fighting 
wrestle and sometimes use their fists. They bite and sometimes scratch, biting 
arms, face, and breasts. Fighting with a man a woman attempts to seize the penis 
and testicles, which she will jerk downwards with considerable effect. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Years are counted by “rains” up to three or four years ; beyond that it is 
“some time ago" (=kale). 

Lunar months are recognised “three moons ago. . .” A man will give the 
day of the month by pointing to the heavens and indicating the position of the 
moon at dawn. Pieces of wood threaded on a string are used to indicate the 
number of days of the month that have passed. The day is reckoned from sunset 
to sunset. The position of the sun in the heavens is used to give the time of day, 
and the latter is also reckoned by the length of shadow cast by a stick (= NVthawe). 
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Sunrise and sunset are known to vary in position north and south of the mean 
position, which is occupied twice a year. The sun and moon are supposed to make 
their return journeys through the sky hidden by it and clouds, 

The morning star is observed. The Pleiades are recognised and called Nsangwi ; 
when seen to rise early in the evening the season for hoeing has come, The 
Milky Way is known as Koka nathu (=midnight); it becomes visible about midnight 

Shooting stars are supposed to be pieces broken off on collision between two 
stars. Thunderbolt=stone=Mwala, Eclipses of sun and moon have been seen 
and the sun and moon are then said to have been caught by a snake (= NVjoka). 
Clouds are supposed to be smoke. Rain is not explained. All things are said 
to have been made by the unknown Power, CAiwta, not aman. North and south 
‘are named mpoto, mwera respectively, the names of the two tribes boundiny the 
Anyanja people on the north and south. .A short distance is expressed by ankwha 
kawiri=“ You will not emoke twice”; a longer by “You will not sleep twice,” 
etc. Hot springs=madzitwila, There is a story that Magomero once erupted, but 
they have no name for a voleano. 


EXUMERATION, 

The native counts on his fingers, ticking off the fingers of the left hand, first 
beginning at the little finger. 5 is the closed fist, thumb inside; 10, hands 
together. After 10 the toes are used, starting with the little toe of the right foot. 
To express 15, 10 is shown and then the right foot grasped with right hand To 
reckon numbers above 20, stones, knota in string, notches in wood are used ; 2 tens, 
3 tens,and soon. The words for higher numbers are borrowed from other languages. 

To add, the native counts on his fingers, 5 and 4=5,6,7,8,9=9. Subtraction 
is difficult. Multiplication and division not known. 

Before calico was introduced into the country, skins, ivory, and bark for cloth, 
were used as barter materials. 


A man slave was worth 50 yards calico. 


A woman mo ra 40 " " 

A cow re » 15 goats=15-20 yards calico. 
1 spear . » 1 fowl 

1 hoe a »  L basket of maize, 


Measurements corresponded to the length of nail, hand, foot, arm, from finger- 
tips to finger-tips (fathom), as in speaking of trees “so many double-arm lengths 
high.” Cloth was measured from tip of middle finger to point of elbow, called a 
hand's length (=dzanja). Area is measured so many hands’ lengths each way, 
Land is never measured; capacity is expressed in basketfuls, various known 
baskets being used. Beer is measured as“ so many pots.” 

In expressing the height of a man, saying “he is so high," the hand is held 
upright, the tip of the fingers indicating height. Speaking of an animal the arm is 
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held horizontally, thumb up. Of inanimate objects, arm and hand parallel to 
ground, hand prone. 


CRIMES, ETC. 

Homicide is a criminal offence, whether there was good excuse or not, iz. 
whether murder or in self-defence. In the case of a man who has killed another, 
the uncle is called by the chief and told what payment he will have to make: that 
paid to the chief is known as “ blood-money " (=chemmusi): a cow and a slave are 
first sent to the chief, then five or eight cows, then a piece of calico, then two yards 
of calico ; these are passed on to the relations and a cow is returned to the chief. 

Should the man possess no property he himself, his sister and mother might 
go as slaves to the deceased's uncle or brother. After compensation is paid, beer 
is made by the receiver of the “ blood-money ”; the man who has killed the other 
and his people are called to drink, and they then agree that the affair is closed and 
that they will be friends and not bear enmity. 

Suicide is an offence. Several chiefs, however, have committed suicide rather 
than suffer at the hands of white men in the old days, A man maiming another 
has to pay blood-money to the chief and a cow to the injured man, 

Rape was punished by drowning by the Lake people ; the offender was bound, 
stones attached to him, and he was thrown into the lake. 

A man inducing a woman to run away with him would go with her to another 
village, and if afraid of being taken back, they would go and break a pot over a 
grave and by that token become the slaves of the headman's brother, 

A man seducing a virgin would have to pay the equivalent of £2, unless he 
marry her immediately, 

Assault is compensated on a sliding scale, so long as blood is not shed the chief 
does not receive “ blood-money.” 

Adultery was punished by drowning and shooting; if the wife of a chief was 
the culprit, the guilty pair were tied together im coiu and then thrown into the 
river, or a plece of bamboo might be put up urethra and vagina of man and woman 
respectively, the two bound together and left in the village open space to die. In 
other cases ears were cut off, testicles excised. Unnatural offences are unknown. 

For arson the damages vary according to the damage ; for theft cutting off of 
hands or ears was practised. 

All cases were heard by chiefs and headmen. The headmen sit in a circle in 
the open space (/neelo) of the village, usually under the shelter of a big tree. 
In some cases the chief hears the case, if it be one involving a headman. 
Ordinarily he remains in his house and the evidence is repeated to him and settle- 
ment made. The man bringing a charge salutes by clapping his hands, and sitting 
down makes his case; the accused then speaks, and witnesses on either side are then 
called. The accused is nearly always present. There is hardly any torture applied. 
In cases where they wanted a man to own to being mpAiti two sticks were 
applied to the sides of the head and two strings uniting them tightened. In sucha 
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case}wecavi might be administered ; if adjudged guilty the accused would be burned 
on a pile of wood. 

Evidence is given without taking any oath; a false witness is not punished. 

Justice is occasionally summary, At Mponda’s, after conviction of adultery 
with one of the chief's wives, a man’s throat was cut on the spot, Drowning 
was the usual punishment with Mponda. 

Punishments for all offences practically meant payment. 


Customs, SALUTATIONS, ETC, 


The correot salutation among Machinga Yao and Majianja on meeting i 
clapping the hands, the hands in front of and at right angles to the body parallel 
to each other, thumbs against the fingers. The clapping should be continued for 
ten minutes after having passed ; after passing a chief it should be continued for 
half-an-hour. } 

Another form consists in slowly beating the breast with the right hand, the 
head slightly inclined forward. The lower in station makes salutation first to the 
higher, a man to a chief, a woman to 4 man ; exception is made in the case of an 
old woman, who is saluted by the man. Scattered all over the country a raising 
of one or both arms is a common form of salutation, but is probably only a 
corruption of the military salute. 

Slapping of the nates or thigh with the right hand is also seen, among old men 
usually. In imploring mercy from, or on the first occasion of meeting, the chief, a 
man lies prone on the ground and catching the foot of the chief, puts it on his 
neck—a sign of absolute submission. Women kneel at the approach of a man, 
Words and expressions of salutation are few—Moyo (=heart) being the only old 
expression used, Now commonly one hears 4 word (sounding like mdné) probubly 
a corruption of good morning, and the Swahili greeting Sukahri with the double 
hand-shake of Mohammedans. 

A man returned to his village after an absence rests awhile, then his wife 
comes to him and kneeling greets him, moyo, her husband returning moyo. 

Years ago, a man of any importance was received with firing of guns and 
shouting. A headman is received now with Ntungululu, the women wobbling their 
tongues in their mouths. Ashes are put on the head as a sign of joy. 

In the morning the husband and wife do not greet each other, but in the 
village friends “give each other good morning" (=Afoyo). On waking in the 
morning, a woman cracks all her joints (=Kulisa chala), She then massages her 
husband and cracks the joints of his fingers. 

One man wishing to see another goes to his house, and squatting outside the 
door cries “ cho !" three times (=there), at the same time clapping his hands, If 
no answer be given he goes away, even though he knows the man is within, no 
answer meaning that the inmate does not wish to be seen. If invited to enter he 
does so, the man of the house rises and gives him salutation. He makes small 
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talk for a little, and then sitting asks his visitor to be seated. Natsale (=remain 
seated, I must go) he says when rising to go; the man of the house rises and says 
Napite!(=you may go). If a man wishes to speak to a woman, the woman comes 
outside her hut. 

Men and women never take their food together, a husband never sits and 
talks with his wife, the sexes congregate separately. A man taking his food in 
his hut is looked upon as greedy. Outside he invites anyone near to share 
with him. 

Husband and wife sleep on the same bed, the former retiring first and lying on 
his left side, the woman lying on same side faces her husband's back. Old people 
sleep on separate mats, not together. 

The wife or daughter looks after the old man past work, an old woman is 
eared for by her daughters and sons. Old people used to be put in small grass 
huts on the outskirts of the village, and allowed to starve, Old men are more or 
less respected and consulted by the younger. 

A man about to take food invites anyone with him, relations or friends, to 
partake of it. In old days o friend visiting would be given the host's own house 
and the wife instructed to cook for him and look after his wants, no fear of any 
advantage being taken of the woman was entertained; now a separate cubicle in 
the same honse is assigned to the visitor. 

It is customary to remain one or two days on a visit. A stranger of the same 
tribe on arriving in a village goes to the headman and tells him his errand. He is 
then given over to a e¢pitdo, who finds him a house and food. 

Tn going to defieeate old people go half-a-mile away from the village. A mon 
catching sight of a chief at stool will run away lest any harm come to himself. A 
man must not defecate or micturate near any woman, such would be very bad 
manners. In frontof men it does not matter. Two women may do so in each 
other's presence. 

Husband and wife never bathe together—in the house the wife may wash the 
husband, but if she would wash herself her husband leaves the house. 

Coarse language in front of women and children is disapproved, but is more 
common now than formerly. In the same way there is greater license between the 
sexes. Drunkenness was always allowable among men, but now women and 
even children are permitted to indulge in excesa Certain words as they get 
vulgarised are considered bad form and others substituted, thus —Ku-panga 
Chigololo (=adultery), is replaced by Ku-fudza + Ku-Kovdza (=to make water) by 
Ku-imilwa ; and tu-tira msamu Ku-ma (=to defecate) by Aupatuka or Kupaluke 
(of a child); machendi (pudenda) by masa, 


DISEaseE, ere, 


As regards disease there is of course a very great difference in the point of 
view taken by a native and that taken by a European medical man. The native 
recognises a number of objective illnesses and has names for them—for a number 
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of subjective illnesses he has names, generally taken from the most prominent 
symptom, Thus in many cases he gives the same name to illnesses resulting from 
different causes in which some prominent symptom is common to both. In many 
eases, and im all which are fatal (excepting death from actual visible injury), the 
illness is ascribed to the workings of some person—he having compassed the death 
of his victim either by making medicine against him or actual administration of 
some noxious drug with the idea of esting the dead body, the evildoer being 
possessed or mypliti (g..) 
Some special illnesses call for comment :— 

Mauka (Scott's Dictionary)=rash breaking out in children. If a child 
sickens an old medicine woman is consulted. She asks to examine 
the mother—the vulva is examined and Caruncula: myrtiformes sought 
(=meuka); these are said to be the cause of the illness in the child, 
and are therefore removed by the medicine woman with a sharp 
knife. If the child does not recover, the father goes to the medicine 
woman, who directs him to be examined by some man, who reports to 
the old woman whether mauika are present or not [they are found 
round the base of corona under prepuce]; these if present (jpapillomata) 
are removed by the man appointed—if none be present the medicine 
woman examines the man’s mouth and the two papillm under the 
tongue are accused of the trouble, and therefore removed by the old 
woman, These proceedings are called “going to mawka.” One of the 
essential symptoms of weawka disease, I was told, is that the child 
becomes very pale. 

Tvempo.—The disease from which a husband will die who eats food which 
his wife has seasoned and cooked if she has committed adultery 
before the making of medicine alter the death of their child, This 
resembles Neaka, The father and grandfathers, after the death of a 
child, may not sleep with their respective wives until after medicine 
has been made and administered to them and all the other 
children. 

Kuku momedwa—Characterised by hematuria, with pain in back and over 
bladder, immediately after coitus with a woman who is menstruating. 
Men are said to have died from the affection—medicine usually 
produces a tardy cure. 

Ndaka.—Suppose a man without a wife go to any house and take food 
(porridge) in which salt has been put by the woman preparing it; he 
may fall sick with Ndeka, symptoms being swelling of legs and some- 
times of face. This is often fatal unless treated by the medicine 
man, Should a man pass close to a refuse-heap in which a fcetus 
(miscarriage or still-born child) has been buriea, ne may contract the 
ameé illness. 
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Seya,—Name given to a disease for which there is no medicine. Such 
diseases may get better, but should the person have sexual intercourse 
they will reappear; the nose is said to drop of. 

Probably includes tertiary syphilitic lesions, tuberculous and 
malignant affections. 

Kusipe—lcers on arms, A man whom I saw said to be suffering from 
kusipa had syphilis, his wife a little later had ulceration of fauces, 
and was said to be sickening for kusipa caught from her husband. 

Chipata—Disease of external sexual organs. 

u che mivusi=chisonono=disease due to coitus with a menstruating 
woman. 

» tha mafinya=chindoko=gonorrhcea. 

»  ¢ha tonje=in micturition a man is said to passa lot of tine threads 
before the water appears, afterwards they go in again, 

» tha chiswe=(white ant). 

a che 6. t 

» cha kuchela=ineludes the last three above, 

A man going away for some time and leaving his wife may put 
medicine at the door of the hut: the wife walking over it is said to 
have it rise up into her, so that should anyone commit adultery_with 
her he will get chipata. 

Chidima.—Blindness, Result of not washing the face in the blood of a 
man slain in warfare after cutting out his heart. 

It is said in Central Angoniland that if the wind blow from the 
west for seven days then smallpox will come. There seems to be 
something in this, for such a wind would come over Portuguese 
territory, where variols is endemic. 

Hiydrocele, said to be caused by having connection with a woman 
two or three days after menstruation. Mivera (=south) was the 
name given on account of the belief that men so affected were 
made worse by going out in a south wind. The sac is said to 
contain frogs. If a boy makes a noise by knocking two crossed 
sticks together a man with hydrocele will tell him to stop as the 
noise resembles a frog's croaking and causes the frogs in the sac to 
move about. 

Treatment of Disease——Many illnesses among children are treated as follows :— 
A decoction is made by boiling the leaves of five or six treea in a pot of water, the 
child is held over this, and the child and pot covered with a cloth: it is in fact a 
form of medicated vapour bath. This is not repeated, but if the child has not 
recovered by the following day it is washed in a cold decoction made from leaves 
and roots; this may be continued for several days. These medicines are all pre- 
pared by the medicine woman, and if they are returned to ber another woman 
id consulted, On the first day of treatment remuneration is at the rate of two 
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strings of beads; when the medicine woman is consulted and asked for medicine 
she demands beads that she may see clearly where the medicines grow—should no 
beads be forthcoming the woman may make pretence of finding herbs, but say that 
they hide themselves ; the applicant will then come back with beads, when she will 
immediately see medicines plainly ; no further payment is made till the child is well, 
when the old woman casts medicine at cross roads, the child's head is shaved and 
half a small basket of mealies is given as payment. 
Methods of treatment may be divided into three groups :— 


1. By administration of drugs internally. 
2. By local application of drugs, mechanical means. 
3, Medicine charms. 


The giving of drugs by the mouth is but slightly used, certainly a number of 
astringent barks, ete., are given in diarrhceal diseases, but how far with good 
effect I am unable to say. Emetics are known, but not commonly used. Purges 
apparently are not known, as they are drugs much appreciated by the native, 

Aphrodisiacs are always in great request to rejuvenate the flagging energies of 
the twelve-wived headman of adult age. These are three commonly used : (a) mbewe 
bark, (6) AMtutumuko root, (¢) Niuku root; one tablespoonful of the powdered bark 
of the first named taken in beer produces its effect in half an hour, producing an 
erection at the sight of the first woman seen, the number of coitus possible in a 
night is increased from 1-3 to 3-7. If taken by a woman she becomes sterile. 
Coitus by use of drugs is reduced from 5-30 minutes to 2 minutes. Some taken 
by a friend of my own (a European) caused only increased vigour and rapidity 
of heart action. Medicine to bring on overdue menstruation is used, and an 
abortifacient is said to be known and of sure action. 

Medicines.—Pfundalice made of red earth and castor oil, and applied to an 
infant's fontanelle is a protection against the sun. Also used by a widowed husband 
before he may marry again. 

Bleeding is stopped by sprinkling the strongly astringent powdered bark of 
the mfwmba tree or leaves of the chitimbe tree; the bark of the mfungati tree is 
used on wounds. 

A ligature is applied above the bite of a small snake, mphiri ; the limb is said 
to drop off below the ligature, Sucking of wounds is adopted. Lime is sometimes 
put on fresh wounds . Burns are treated with ground-nut oil. The smoke of 
burning leaves is employed to relieve a cough. Dry cupping by means of small 
gourds, horns, etc,, is practised. 

A certain degree of precocity is apparent at least in young boys, and is notice- 
ably lost when they arrive at the age of puberty, when sexual excess seems to 
reduce them to a state of,in many cases, semi-imbecility. From this they may 
recover, or on the other hand they may remain certainly not so bright as when they 
were boys, 
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CIRCUMCISION AND INITIATION CEREMONIES. 

Circumcision was not practised among Anyanja. Among Amangoche, 
Machinga and Yao, the practice was known as Jnyogo wa Iupanda, 

Ku-umbala fupanda:—the prepuce was drawn forward and a nick made on the 
right side of the median line near the frenum. An application mixed with oil was 
applied. At the present time the Mohammedan practice is common Au-vmbala 
jando :—the prepuce is drawn forward through a split piece of bamboo and cut off 
with a sharp knife, 

Circumcision is performed on boys usually at the age of nine to twelve years 
by a medicine man called Ngaliba, an honourable calling, in a hut at the Inyago 
camp. Both patient and operator stand, unless the former is young, when he sits. 
The ceremony is witnessed only by the boy's friend. Among Mohammedans 
clitoridectomy used to be performed by a woman operator (nakanga), but, it is said, 
was discontinued, on account of the heavy mortality, about seven yearsago. At the 
time of the operation » woman was given medicine to make her vomit all unlawful 
things she might have eaten. 

[Initiation ceremonies (including circumcision) take place at irregular intervals, 
The chief or headman settles the date at which the Inyago shall be held, generally 
once a year in July, when there is no work and little else todo, Boys who are 
considered ready will then take part. The elder brother or a friend of a boy settles 
whether he is ready for cireumeision. The mother then takes a present to the 
chief. The boys, their friends and the medicine man then depart for the bush, 
sometimes a couple of miles away from the village, The number may vary from 
three or four to as many as thirty or forty. In the bush grass hats (= maasq) 
are erected for their shelter. Food is brought by the mothers and deposited a little 
way from the camp, and the friends who have accompanied the boys fetch and 
earry and det as sentinels to prevent approach of any “outsiders.” Six months 
used to be spent in the bush, now four to eight weeks only, and all the circumeision 
wounds must be healed by the time of the candidates’ return, If a boy die, the 
mother is not informed, she is allowed to bring food each day; at the end when the 
return is made rejoicing she is told by one of the men, 

The exit from the village is accompanied by the friends dancing Tarnjt or 
Aaaewe, the boys in old calico (formerly always in bark cloth) walk and sit down on 
arrival at the place appointed. The circumcision is performed the following day; 
during the time which follows instruction is given them on their duties in after 
life as men, in good behaviour in their married life, re coitus, eating of food, 
superstitions regarding salt, ete. When this is all over a message is sent to the 
village, and the youths, walking quietly dressed in new cloths, are met half-way by 
the women and girls, who dance and sing; after the return to the village there is 
drinking and dancing, the newly initiated refraining for one day. At the present 
time the youth probably has some “ friend ” of the opposite sex with whom he sleeps ; 
until he has had coitus he may not eat food into which salt has been put, His 
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mother is very careful about thisin preparing his food lest he die in consequence: 
He henceforth bears his man’s name, and it is an insult to use his child's name 
again. 

Initiation of girls takes place in much the same way, instruction being given 
by the old women, After initiation most girls wear a string of big bine beads 
round the neck. In some cases, where it is not convenient to go far into the 
bush, a patch of bush near the village may be selected, the approaches are 
carefully guarded, and pieces of calico on bamboos are used as flags to mark the 
place. 

Namwali ceremony witnessed at Kasanka's village (Awisa tribe) August S0th, 
1907:—A girl about fotirteen years of age, well developed. Among the Awisa the 
initiation ceremony takes place when the girl has reached puberty and is ready to be 
married, Four days are spent by the candidate in a small grass hut built in the 
middle of the bwafo ( = village open space), when instruction is given her in all 
her future duties by a woman who is her “ friend,” in this case a woman of about 
twenty-six years of age. 

About mid-day of the fourth day she was brought into the dwele wearing old 
calico round the waist, and with two friends, one on either side, danced a kind of 
shuffling step backwards and forwards to the time of four drums; it was witnessed 
by the women of the village, who oceasionully joined in the dance, After this she 
retired, and later in the afternoon reappeared with blue calico from waist as far as 
knees, white calico tied round waist as 4 sash, a rope of blue beads round neck and 
under arms. On the head she wore an erection made of flour and water with a 
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ewentral crest into which were stuck little pieces of reed, linea of red were painted 
on the white ground as shown in sketch. Always supported by her “friend” or 
“sponsor,” she again danced for a few minutes and then departed. 

This night about twelve midnight Zingan was to be danced; all the evening 
and up till midnight a boy went round and round the village calling in ashrill voice 
warning none to approach. Tt was a very dark moonless night, and to the beating 
of seven drums (four small, two medium sized, one big) the Zimgan came into the 
tnealo, One was an elephant 8 feet high with a man in each pair of legs—made of 
grass, trank and tusks complete; the other, called an Mswela (a small antelope), 
resembled a dwarf jack-in-the-green more than anything else. The elephant 
pranced, the Nswala spun round and round ; each was attended by a man with a 
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rattle who ran in front of it, and by whom the Ziayan made appearance of being 
baffled. The performance was witnessed by a cirele of women and a few men. 
When the moon gave evidence of rising the figures disappeared. 

The following morning the girl was again brought to the twee about 11 am. 
and seated on a mat between her “friend” and her mother, while the women 
danced to the time of seven drums. Her head was anointed with water and shaved, 
the process was started by a woman and then finished by a man, apparently the 
village barber ; the left side of the head was shaved first. The mother was shaved 
by a woman at the same time, 

While this was going on, presente were being made—maize, beads, a chicken, 
tobacco, bracelets, ete. When the shaving was finished several women came and 
spoke to the girl, after which she was taken away for the bathing in the lake close 
at hand, returning about 1 p.m. in new blue calico from waist to knees with white 
sash, the body well oiled all over, to the time of one emall drum played by an old 
man ; then, supported on either side by two “ friends,” she waited a few moments 
while several women did a few shuflling steps, she then advanced alone and did a 
few steps. She then made a present of a chicken and tobacco to the drummer, and 
then to her father, kneeling to each. Again she danced alone, rinning to and fro 





Fig, 2, 


and spinning round quickly. During this time two masks, the Sanchuna and 
Nkolola (Fig. 2), appeared and mixed with crowd, danced about and made funny 
remarks; they went up to the girl and performed a kind of danse-cdu-ventre. 

After thus dancing in the village she goes round to the houses of all her 
relatives, beginning at her father’s house, and repeata the dance together with addition 
of a little danse-du-ventre, the masks (Sanchuna and Nkolola) goround with her, her 
immediate attendant being always her “ friend.” This night and the next day she 
spends in the house with her friend, the evening of the next day she goes to a 
separate house arranged for, and has to have coitus with a man who is asked to 
oblige; on emission taking place he has to withdraw in time, and the semen is 
collected on a cloth which has to be seen by the women. The following night she 
goes to the house of her betrothed to live with him : she has probably been betrothed 
since she was an infant. 

About the Sanckuna and Nkolola 1 could learn nothing. These men wore 
masks with calico covering the back of the head and neck, a kilt made of strips 
of leopard skin and grass bound round their arms and legs. 
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MORALS. 

The teaching of morals, of what constitutes right and wrong, is one of the 
chief features of the initiation ceremonies. A man must be brave in warfare ; 
without fear rush into the middle of the battle. He must be just in hearing cases 
brought before him to settle. He must keep his wife in subjection (a man who is 
unable to beat his wife is looked down upon as a coward, as is also a man who 
would beat a child), Riches are always respected. Sexual power is not so much 
admired as one might expect. The only vice abhorred is apparently eating of the 
flesh of the dead (MpActi), Adultery was the fault most severely punished in the 
olden days, Any crime was judged to have its equivalent in payment and was not 
condemned as bad in itself. 

At the present time a man may make money by his daughter's vice, but 
society does not cast him out, though he is considered “a bad man," 

Stealing from other tribes was of course approved; wives and slaves may be 
beaten, not children. A man visiting another village, if known, would be received 
asa brother; if unknown, he ran the risk of being there and then enslaved, even 
though of the same tribe, 

Food is always shared by any acquaintance, 

Lying is not considered wrong in itself, but the breaking of solemn oaths is 
condemned. Gluttony and over-drinking is not condemned. Neglect of the aged 
is common and hardly noticed. 

General courtesy is inculcated, and many things are not considered « good 
manners,” It is considered bad manners to touch the fire in another's house, also 
to take food from a basket which a woman is carrying on her head, or to uncover food 
she is carrying, or to uncover a cooking pot: it is said to be as great an insult to her 
a8 if her cloth were pulled off. If any of these things be done she would 
intimate that the offender has never been brought up, and ask him some question 
relative to instruction received at his initiation; should he be unable to answer he 
would be labelled a fool and ridiculed. Yawning, spitting, belching, ete., in 
eompany or in the presence of a superior, of a woman in front of her husband, of a 
man in front of his chief, is ill-mannered. Should a man in an assembly of 
headmen break wind a small boy will say he did it and receive a reward later. 


RELIGION, 

With regard to “soul” the original idea apparently was that all men at death 
yielded wp their spirits, mzimu (p. 416, Scott's Dictionary), to the place whence 
they came, Miungw., Mlunyu seems rather to mean the spirit world, as it is never 
endowed with any form—of man, for instance ; and it is quite impossible for the 
natives to have conceived an abstract Godhead. The word mlungu has latterly 
been used as a translation of the word God, used by various Christian denominations. 

The msimu is not tangible, and has no substance, but has the form of the man, 
and when set free from the body can talk and can do practically anything, The 
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mime may leave the body of a man asleep and appear as a dream to some other 
man, just as the spirit of a dead man may appear in a dream ; spirits are not visible 
under other conditions, 

The spirit is said to leave the body of adying man before death at the time when 
he becomes unconscious or comatose. His shadow, which is part of the mzimu, 
leaves the body at the same time. The simu may appear to men at some 
distance away ut the time of death of a man, The inanimate objects appearing in 
a dream are seen by the dreamer’s mzimu, who is abroad among the objects seen. 

The lower animals are said to have spirits, but these cease to exist with the 
death of the animal: « native will talk to » dog and believe it to understand him 
just as a white man. 

T have once beard of a case in which a much beloved dog was buried with its 
taster, but I was informed that its soul would not accompany that of the dead 
man, although the act would seem rather to contradict this. 

To the dog is ascribed intelligence, and of the baboon they say that “it * knows * 
a great deal.” 

Plants and inanimate objects are not considered to possess mzimu. The 
pigeons, ete., buried with the dead of course were for food; in the case of slaves 
buried they would accompany and attend to their master. 

The spirits of the departed retain their former stations, thus the maimu of a 
chief is a thing of greater account than that of an ordinary man. It is thought to 
continue to hold a directing influence on the well-being of the tribe. Before 
setting out to battle, before moving the village, and so on, offerings of beer and flour 
will be put on his grave and his intercession asked in respect of the coming event. 
The appearance of the spirit of some departed person generally means that it con- 
siders itself forgotten, and is the sign for putting flour on his grave “ to keep 
him quiet.” 

The spirit of a murdered man may sometimes haunt the murderer, for this he 
takes medicine, but the wsimu is a good spirit and does no harm. The meime 
may visit anyone in his dreams ; they often haunt burial grounds, they never enter 
into the bodies of others, and there is no transmigration to animals (see Mphiti). 

The msimuw may visit the earth at any time, but their general residence is 
Miungu, & phantasmal place above the sky. The mzimu when it Jeaves the dying 
body goes upwards. The only people to visit Miengu and come back are 
occasionally children who die, for a short time their mzimx goes to Mlungu and 
returns ; they live again, but are deaf-mutes. 

There ie no underworld, but « “bad man" is thought not to go to quite the 
sume place as others ; there is no idea of punishment or hell fire, however. The 
spirits in the spirit world are supposed to sit about doing nothing; they talk and 
see everything going on on the earth below. From what has been said before it 
seems that they suppose chiefs will remain chiefs in the spirit world. They do 
not appear to speculate about going to the spirit world, and as they do not think of 
any retribution to be dealt out it makes no difference to their conduct on this earth. 
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Evil spirits, named masoka, are said also to exist. “ They are like mzimu, only 
come to do evil and can be seen in the day-time.” Such spirits may possess a man 
and cause madness, misala ; a man so possessed can be cured by drinking and 
washing in medicine. Again masoka may live in any big animal, but not in 
inanimate objects, Charms are worn against masoka, a custom taken by Mafanja 
from the Machinga. A case of insanity due to masoka after death yields up 
meimu, not masoka, 

There is really nothing in the nature of exorcism, spiritualistic séances, or 
mediums, neither fetishes nor idols. There is no nature worship and no nature 
spirits, save perhaps in a few cases, Mpambe (Chinyanja) or Chinta (Chipeta), the 
lizard-crocodile, who lives above (Mung) behind the clouds coming forth as 
lightning trying to kill men, making @ noise (thunder) as he retreats again. In the 
absence thus of any definite religion there are of course no temples, priests, religious 
festivals, etc. 

At Zambo, in Monkey Bay, Lake Nyasa, there is a rock with a cave in it 
where it is stated certain evil spirits (masoka) dwell; these come out with their 
children walking on the water to any passing canoe, and if gifts are not made to 
them the canoe is upset. 

On the hills near Kachindamoto, on the south-west arm of Lake Nyasa, there is 
said to be a big flat stone on which are the footprints of man and all the animals 
which emerged from « hole in the stone. This is a story believed by the 
Chipeta and Mafianja. 

Mlila is a name giving to a path (? hypothetical) which is used by spirits, and 
which never crosses a river. It runs from Chiromo eid Mlanje, Zomba, Chikala 
Mangoche, Kwisimba, Msumba, round the north end of the Lake, keeping on the 
highlands back through Angoniland to Chiromo. 

Mphiti—If a man die, a relation commonly is accused of causing the death. 
Recourse is had secretly by the brother of the deceased to the Wolendola or 
Muntuwaula, who by means of the wa answers questions put to him. He then 
tells the deceased's uncle, who calls in all the relations and informs them of the 
death having taken place, and from the chief asks that the accused may drink 
mwavi ; this is done unknown to the accused man. Next morning, all the relations 
are called upon to drink miavi by order of the chief, prepared by the medicine- 
man (AMuapondela)—or it may be given to the accused only, he asking to be 
cleared. 

The man who cannot vomit up the ordeal poison dies within half-an-hour, 
thereby confirming his guilt and showing that he was mphiti. 

Some mphiti are not flesh-eaters, but the majority kill their victims that they 
may eat human flesh. The slayer, on the same day that his victim is buried, beats 
his little drum and lights a fire about thirty to forty yards from the grave at night 
that his brother mphiti may hear and see. It is said these cannot be seen or 
heard by ordinary men—but sometimes the natives say they have seen the fires 
of the mphiti at night. 
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The mpAii may be men, women, or children—tifty to sixty will congregate 
over the grave and call the dead man by his child-name ; the body comes out of the 
grave, sometimes they diz, sometimes not—the raised man comes to life when he 
comes to the surface and looks round, but cannot talk. He is killed by being beaten 
with the tail of the Zindi (black-tailed gnu) filled with medicine—the flesh is 
divided up, filling as many as one hundred baskets, the man who killed having the 
feet to eat, the others any part. The bones are kept! sometimes. The grave is 
opened up and nothing left there. The mpjiti are said often to take the form of 
animals, most commonly the hyena. 


WHTCHCKAFT, ETC. 


Mphiti.—A man wishing to cause the death of another, if a relation, will find 
a medicine-man and get him to make medicine which is placed under the door of 
the hut of the man whom it is wished to kill, or it may he that he simply states 
that the death of so and so is looked for, making certain signs. A man who is not 
a relation will be asked to come and drink beer, and in the beer which is given to 
drink is put medicine such as cannot be detected. The man may suspect that he 
has been poisoned and consult another medicine-man to give him an emetic, and 1 
have heard it stated that men have been known then to vomit needles and pins 
which have grown out of the medicine. Finely-powdered glass, I believe, used to 
be given, 

Cursing and evil-wishing are found in the expressions -— 

Ulufa=may you die. 

Ikulume njoka= may a snake bite you, 

Vkuguira nkango=may a lion seize you. 

Upwena inidye=may you be eaten by a crocodile ; may you drown; may 
you have nowhere to sleep. 

Kafele kutali=go and die presently, ete, 

They are believed in to a certain extent, and in some cases a man thus cursed 
will starve himself to death. 

The hair, or the nail of the little finger, is cut while a man is asleep—this is 
fried with medicine—the victim is then invited to drink beer, the medicine-man 
pretends to drink and drops a little of the prepared medicine into the cup: the 
other then drinks and dies in two or three days, 

Ku-lodza=to make medicine against a man, the medicine being kept by the 
maker. On the other hand, medicine may he placed at the victim's doorway, or it 
may be buried undera path along which he must pass—here it will have a selective 
action for the intended victim only, who dies soon after he has passed over it. Other 
magic medicine ia that used by a thief, he presses on the ground outside the hut 
with the tail of the Zindi(black-tailed gnu) causing every one within tosleep ; then 


‘ Sach a bone filled with medicine is used to perform tricks, and I was told byanative that 
he had seen a hut and its contents burnt, and come hack in the hour complete—this was a trick 
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the door is marked with medicine and it becomes unfastened ; the occupants can 
then be asked by the thief where things are, they answer the questions in their 
sleep and never resist. My interpreter, one of a party of ten men sleeping in a hut, 
was thus robbed together with the others, not a stitch of clothing being left on them, 
and the door found open 

In a case heard at Fort Johnston 23.11.07, a native was indicted with having 
threatened death to another man, whose wife he wanted to marry. He was said to 
have stated that he should take one of his medicines which would turn him into 
4 lion, and as such he would kill his victim, His medicines consisted of Chiwaludle, 
a name given to any poison, made from pounded fruits and roots and kept in an iron 
phial, to kill people with ; Afsengo or Lazemba, a name given to medicine which is 
also kept in a small horn'—this is the house-breaker’s medicine, which when pressed 
against the victim's door causes him to become unconscious of anyone entering. 
This same man was stated to have given a man medicine for his wife one day who 
was sick—the following day she vomited a needle; the needle was preserved in a 
piece of grass stalk, and should the man wish his wife any ill he had only to place 
the stalk with the enclosed needle at the doorway of the hut and when she stepped 
over it the needle would once more enter her body and might kill her. To another 
man he had given instructions to make a small cut on the nates with a razor, and 
rub in some medicine whereby he would become a lion, or if a eut were made 
perpendicularly on the forehead, others on the neck and nates and medicine rubbed 
in, the man would thereby gain a knowledge of medicine and be able to kill 
people. 

Ule.—The ula man or winenti wa ula is called on to cast lots ina great variety 
of circumstances—to find a murderer, to say whether such and such a journey will 
be good. His outfit may consist of the following :— 

Tsapa or ndumba, a gourd, to which usually strings of beads and pieces of skin 
are attached ; in it are contained the mawali or mpingiri, which consist of a great 
variety of articles such as short pieces of wood, some of them charred, the dried 
curled tendrils of some climbing plant, the body of a certain beetle, pieces of pottery, 
the tooth of a pig, etc. In casting lots, some one or more articles are made to 
jump from the gourd which has been shaken in the left hand, the right agitating 
the while a rattle (maenji). (Plate XXVII, Fig. 4.) 

In the case of a man losing a brother and supposing him dead at someone's 
hands, he goes to the u/a man, who asks him what he can do for him. The man 
first of all states a number of things he does not want to know about, such as 
“Someone has stolen my cattle,” ete.,each time the 7'sapa is shaken and the mawali 
regarded, each time the w/a man replying, “ No, that is not what you have come about ; 
but what is the matter is that your brother has been killed,” and this he confirms 
by looking at the mawali. The man may ask why he was killed, the w/a man 


' Medicine made by extracting the fat from fiecea by boiling in water mixed with charcoal 
and other substances preserved in the tail of « gnu. 
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suggesting that it was due to a quarrel some years before, and again consulting the 
ula, tells the man to go back to his village to see the man with whom the quarrel was. 

He goes back and makes out his case as we have seen. A case I remember, 
in which a man accused of theft went toa native of my acquaintance, who gave 
him one medicine to bathe in, another to put under his tongue, and another to put 
between the great and second toes, this to make his aceuser “ speak little”; then 
by night he went to the u/a man, asking him to cast lots to say whether he would 
be put in prison the following morning by the magistrate on the station. 

A man wanting a good job will consult an wa man who possesses mpasi, & 
medicine made of charcoal and oil. He is cut on either side of the chest and the 
medicine rubbed in—other medicine is wrapped in paper and cloth and worn 
round the neck =(Njerest); a woman would have two small cuts made above the 
pubis and two others in the small of the back, and the njeresi would be worn round 
the loins. 

The ula man also has a tortoise suspended between two cross sticks—this is 
made to move along the ground by holding the two sticks; if the tortoise moves 
straight it is a good sign, ér.,a journey would be well undertaken, or such and such 
a man would not have to go to prison. (Plate XXVI, Fig. 4.) 

Two other forms of apparatus are used to answer yes or no, these consist of 
a gourd or small horn strang on a piece of string; the string is held vertically 
between the hand and foot, the gourd or horn brought to the top and allowed to 
slide down the string; if the fall be uninterrupted, all is well. By pulling the 
string tant the fall can be checked at any point, thus the result of the test depends 
entirely upon the operator. (Plate XXVII, Fig. 3.) 

Gologolo.—The dried and partly mummified body of a squirrel containing the 
skull is also used as a sign. It is beld by the tail and stroked downwards with 
the words “ Speuk, oh squirrel !” “Speak, oh squirrel!” It is then spat upon: if 
it fall to the left, it is negative; if to the right, a positive sign such and such a 
thing will happen. (Plate XXVI, Fig, 9.) 

The ula man does not belong to any set or caste apart, but may be anyone, and 
may have any other occupation—he may have some knowledge of drugs, herbs, ete. 
The remuneration for advice given is a string of beads (about 1 foot long) ora fowl. 
He is commonly thonght well of, and in consequence of his calling never comes to 
a bad end. 

Magic=sleight of hand, 7’singa, is only practised by coust men, Casting lots to 
ascertain guilt is also called Z'xinga. A man practising such things is called 

Wa-tsinga, 


Trials by Ordeal. 
a, Mavi. 
b. Umba—The umba man (muntu we wba) puts a pin through the lobe 
of the ear of the man accused of stealing. Should blood appear and 
the man evince signs of pain he is guilty, and vice rerad. 
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¢. Boiling water—In cases of theft used to be used, 

d, Kabrundula.—In a case where a man accuses another of eating human 
flesh or sometimes simply of stealing. Kabrundula is called with 
his big horn (eland) filled with medicine; this horn is then given to 
anyone who holds it by the small end, the other end resting on the 
ground. It then starts to travel without being pushed to the place 
where the flesh or other goods are hidden, thus confirming the guilt 
of the accused. 


AMwavi ordeal —{ Among Nyanja.) The start is made early in the morning ; the 
medicine-man, who has come to the village the night before, is ready with his little 
wooden mortar into which he chips the bark. A man and woman to stand by the 
mortar are picked out by the chief or headman, the men and women stand in line, 
a woman behind each man. If a chip flies out during the pounding towards the 
woman, women will die, and the converse. 

Often the medicine-man himself pounds; he then sends two, three, or four 
people to fetch water which is poured into the mortar, then after walking round 
the crowd he dips out a small cup half-full, and gives to the man and the woman 
next him, who say, “If we are mp/vi let this kill us; if not, may we vomit before 
the sun gets hot” (8 a.m.). 

Then all drink, starting with the headman; each man drinks with a woman, 
generally man and wife, After they have drunk they sit down. Those who are 
going to vomit kneel up with their hands on the ground in front—those who are 
going to die, sit still and do not talk. They throw their heads from side to side, 
and fall backward with convulsions. There is no beating of drums and no special 
dress worn. Deatli takes place in 5 to 15 minutes—nothing is said by the medicine- 
man, who looks on, or else goes away immediately. Those dead of mwart are dragged 
outside the village and burnt together with any of their medicines, The 
medicine-man is paid with calico taken off the dead. 


SUPERSTITIONS, ETO, 


If a man sleep with a menstruating woman, or should menstruation start 
during the coitus, he will fall sick and die if no medicine is taken. A menstruating 
woman may not put salt into the food she cooks, otherwise those eating it will fall 
sick, This custom, I found, applies to the native-made salt (chichere), but not 
necessarily to salt bought from Europeans (mehere), During the pregnancy of his 
wife the husband will not commit adultery, otherwise she would die. In the 
event of the wife dying the husband is often accused of having committed 
adultery. 

Love potions are given and taken. 

Mioteka : a woman takes a little mapira (millet) in grains and puts on the calico 
she wears as a diaper both during and without catamenia, till the grain is rotten; 


= 
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this is then added to a brew of new beer and given to her husband to drink, 
He will then think of and love only herself. This is said to have caused the 
death of some husbands. 

Mpasi : medicine made and drunk by a woman to make her beloved by a 
certain man. 

At confinement a woman has to answer whether she has ever committed 
adultery; if she denies an adultery she may die,if she owns up and gives the name 
of the man this can be remedied, Adultery on the part of the father or mother is 
said to be a cause of abortion. 

A man going away from his village for several months and leaving his wife 
behind and wishing her to remain faithful puts a knife into its sheath and hangs 
it in the hut, telling his brother. It is then believed that should anyone commit 
adultery with his wife separation after the coitus is impossible till some third 
party comes and pulls the knife from its sheath, and in doing so becomes a witness 
of the adultery. 

Eating of eggs is believed to cause impotence in children or adults. Much fat 
eaten is said to have the same effect. It is believed that if a hare run up against 
the leg of a man while going through the forest he will become impotent. It is 
for this reason that dung of the hare is put at the door of a man to make fun of 
him as impotent, This is a trick played by Adria. 

If a woman who has committed adultery puta salt into the food while 
cooking, of which her husband will partake, will thereby cause his death. At the 
present time among the Yao-Mafianja community a woman always calls one of the 
children to do it—this speaks for itself. A woman, after connection with her 
husband, putting salt in food, may cause illness among any children partaking of 
the food. 

If a man accuse his wife of adultery and she denies it, he will procure 
medicine and place it under her pillow, then in the middle of the night she will 
wake her husband and tell him the name of her lover, 

Mpingu = ill omen. A journey would always be stopped if on setting out 
one of the party die; or should they meet an ant-eater or black snake, It used 
to be considered a sign of bad Inck if one of them knocked the toes against 
a stone; now if blood flows from the big toe they say it presages good luck. 

The Yao at the age of sixteen years climbs the méfumba tree, and finding 
a fruit which is soft makes a hole in the middle and inserts the penis, After this 
procedure the penis is said to enlarge as the fruit grows; when the size desired is 
reached the fruit is cut down, 

The native says that every one has o small animal inside the ear, the sounds 
it makes causes the man to hear. If the animal escapes the man becomes deaf. 
The animal is said to be 4-inch long, and wax is said to be its excrement. 

Where a man rests on a journey he often puts a stone in the fork of the 
nearest tree; on many journeys there are regular halting places, often at cross 
roads, and here every passer-by adds a stone for luck, making quite big heaps. 
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A man seeing a cloud coming up and wishing to prevent rain, ties a knot in 
the grass by the side of the path along which he is going. 

In January, 1907, there was a drought in Fort Johnston district, go the chief 
Mponda and all his headmen visited a man called Bimdbi (bimbi = prophet), a 
lesser chief, to ask for rain. They all adjourned to the forest, where Fimbi 
received them outside a hut, and having taken their presents, 50 yards of calico or 
less, he entered this hut and for a quarter of an hour went through certain 
incantations. He then appeared again and asked what was wanted. He was 
asked to give them rain. After again entering the hut and conferring with the 
spirits he announced rain for a certain day; this was received with clapping of 
hands, and then everyone lay down prone with the hands by the face and heads 
towards the hut. The spirits are said to be a male and female snake. God is 
said to speak to these, these to Simi, and Simdi to the people, Rain did not 
fall on the day mentioned, but soon afterwards, 

Chisimba: a man wishing to have medicine to make himself bullet-proof 
would be told to have coitus with his sister or mother. This is chisimia, after 
which medicine is given to him. A man known to have done this near Mponia's 
village was threatened with death by Mponda, and therefore fled, 

Testicles of sheep, antelopes, etc., are eaten usually with medicine with the 
idea of gaining sexual power. 

A chief eats alone to avoid being given poison. 

A woman in child will not look at o picture or image lest the child be born 
with some deformity. Fright is said to cause monstrous births 

A womun, when she conceives for the first time, that is, when a newly married 
girl is pronounced to be enceinte by her mother, attends a dance, and her head is 
shaved in front as far back as the ears. She may not talk to any man except her 
husband for a month. In older times this restriction extended till the time she was 
confined. 

A man used never to speak to his mother-in-law till after the birth of his first 
son. Neither a mau nor his wife will eat in company of their mother or father- 
in-law until after birth of a child. If a man sees his mother-in-law eat he has 
insulted her and is expected to pay damages, If a man meets his mother-in-law 
coming along the road und does not recognise her, she will fall down on the ground 
aa a sign, when he will run away. In the same way a father-in-law will signal to 
his daughter-in-law ; the whole idea being that they are unworthy to be noticed 
till they have proved that they can beget children. 


CLANS. 


All Mafianja, Yao, Makololo, and Chikunda tribes are divided into clans, each 
with a separate name. Children take the clan-name of the mother, and membera 
of the same clan are regarded as brothers and sisters; they are blood relations and 


nay not intermarry. 
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Men of the same clan must help each other, Two men of different clans 
fighting will be joined each by men of his clan; such two men may be interfered 
with and stopped fighting by someone of the same clan, but not by others. A 
fight between men of different clans is a lasting thing, not so a quarrel in the 
clan. 

Every clan bas « (king) Karonga and a (prince) Chilemince, who is his son. 
These grades are only found among the Nyanja peoples. 

The Karonga may break bones when eating—this is significant of his power to 
break anything; the Chilembwe may not do so, being without land, Neither may 
eat while walking. These two are always chiefs. 

Clan nanes—In Machila men’s songs one hears « number of clan names 
repeated sometimes, 

After sneezing people sometimes exclaim, “ Mwana wa . . .; Mdzukulu 
wa . . .; Kubalakwa . . .” (giving name of clan), 

A man hearing another say this asks him,“ Where do you come from?” He 
tells him, giving him names of his father and mother, ete.; if he does not know 
them he gives names of generations before, 

The following are a few clan names :— 


Achittolo, small rat. Achimaunde, cloud. 
Anamvula, rain. Amwali-mgosi, hartebeeste. 
Azimbiri, puff-adder. Ambiwi, pig. 
-Achikalembo, Ang oni, birds. 
Achtkalina, Achisombe, tiah, 
Achingamina, thunder, Achinasombe. 

MAURIAGE. 


A man seeing a girl he would like to marry deputes his brother to go to the 
brother of the girl, who then calls the girl's maternal uncle, and he speaks to the 
mother on the subject. The mother consults the girl; if she refuse, nothing further 
is done. If she consents, the man calls his relations to come and be witness of his 
taking the girl as his wife; they meet in the Bwalo, A house is assigned to the 
man in the village of the girl and there they go to live. 

After six months the mother of the girl prepares beer. The uncles of the 
young couple, mothers, fathers, sisters, and brothers are invited. The girl's maternul 
uncle then speaks, addressing himself to the maternal uncle of the husband, saying, 
“ We have called you here to drink beer and to see the house of your brother that 
you may return when you like. Should anything arise between these two newly 
married ones in the nature of a dispute, let them come to their respective uncles. 
about the matter.” 

Then five pots of beer are drunk in the village, two are reserved for the 
witnesses to drink in the evening, and one for the two fathers and the headman. 
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There was no dowry and no giving of presents in the old days, the latter practice 
being an innovation of the last twenty years. The husband thus introduced 
(= kuloola) into his wife’s village hoes the gardens of her parents, 

No enquiry is made as to the potency of the husband by the wife's side, but 
his friends may ask him if his semen is good. A man who gets no children is 
chemburila, 

It used to be the custom when a marriage took place for the mother and 
father of the girl to cut a log about 15 feet long by 2 feet in diameter and 
send this by another daughter to the house of the married couple ; this was put in 
the fire, and the unmarried danghter had to go every day and see that it was still 
burning. If it burned away before the married daughter became enceinte the 
husband might be sent away as useless. If the couple were much attached to each 
other the husband would buy a pair of goats and give them to the parents of his 
wife that the goats might produce young. Where sterility persists for three years 
the prohibitions against a man’ speaking to his mother-in-law, ete., are allowed to 
lapse. 

After the first coitus the wife wipes up some of the semen on to a piece of 
white cloth; this in the morning is given for inspection by the girl's instructor, 
the woman who gave her advice on the occasion of her first. menstruation. 

The number of wives may be from one or two to six or ten for an ordinary 
man ; for a chief, thirty or forty. A man may not marry any member of his wife's 
family, nor of the same clan name, nor two sisters, nor a deceased wife's sister. 
Marrisge between people of different tribes did not take place till after the 
overrunning of one by the other, save in case of slaves and wives by capture. 
A rich man takes his wives to live with him in his own village, as does a chief. 
The first wife is the head wife, she does no cleaning nor cooking ; a man may 
change his head wife, but must sleep equally with each wife, otherwise she may 
bring a case against him; each wife lives in a separate house, occasionally in a 
room of a large one. Slave wives corresponded to concubines. No polyandry. 

At the present time marriage is regarded lightly, adultery is common, and 
divorce in consequence the same. In former days a man wishing to be rid of his 
wife ceased to visit her for one month, three months, or six months, Her uncle 
would then come to the husband and ask the meaning of his behaviour. He 
would-explain that he no longer wished to live with the woman, and gave to the 
uncle an arrow (mubvi), calico so given may still be called muti; should the 
woman marry again she gives the arrow to her second husband. A man deserted 
by his wife, should there be children, makes a case to have custody of them. 

As children, boys and girls play at being man and wife, building little houses 
in the bush and sleeping together ; this is known as masanje. Promiscuous sexual 
intercourse among girls before puberty is common; in this way the vagina is 
usually dilated and no operation for so doing is performed. A virgin on her 
marriage is “ broken” by a friend of the bridegroom before the latter cohabits with 
her. The friend is said “ to eat new things”"—Kudia wobvu. 
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A boy having an emission in the night will take his soiled cloth to the 
headman of the village. He says, if the stain be black, that the boy must not 
marry as he will be impotent. A man who has no erection when evacuating the 
bowels thinks himself ill, and will seek medicine. 

Menstruation usually commences from twelve to fourteen years, when the 
breasts develop and hair appears on the pubes. I am inclined to put it later than 
has commonly been stated! The women dance, and instruction is given to the 
girl who has just arrived at puberty. The Yao no longer hold a dance. 
Menstruation is said to appear in those who grow fastest at a somewhat earlier 
age. It is said never to be deferred. Women state that they menstruate once 
every moon, the flow lasting from three to seven days; if for a longer time it is 
due to some sickness (menorrhagia is not uncommon). There is no purification 
after menstruation, but a wife sleeps apart from her husband, iv.,.on another bed, 
and she may not put salt into the food. 

Boys, I should say, attain puberty at fourteen to fifteen years, when change in 
the voice takes place. The average age at marriage I should judge at seventeen and 
fifteen respectively in male and female, This of course only refers to first 
marriages, and when no hindrances oceur, [Among the Angoni a man was 
not allowed to marry until thirty years of age, a woman twenty.] The child- 
hearing period lasts about twenty years, 

It is believed that the child is formed only from what the man introduces 
into the woman—the semen. The average number of children in a family is three 
to five; out of every five, only three survive to adult age. The number of boys 
born is greater than the number of girls. Pregnancy in a woman is said to be 
known by the head woman, by her becoming paler. After pregnancy is detected, 
husband and wife live together, and coitus continues to take place, for some time ; 
with some only for the first six weeks, 

Labour takes place either in the woman's own house or in that of her mother. 
She is assisted by « midwife, generally an old woman (not her mother). The 
patient sits on the floor of the hut or an old mat naked, half reclining on the 
midwife, who kneels down behind her and presses her abdomen with both hands. 
No internal examination is made, and no assistance ia given in cases of difficulty, 
The duration of labour is from one hour to five days, ending in death, Mortality 
from obstructed labour is high, in contradiction to the ease with which natives 
are usually said to give birth to children. The umbilical cord is not divided until 
after the birth of the placenta, and then close to its placental attachment: it is not 
tied. The whole length is bound to the abdomen of the child by some calico, 
separating about the seventh day; medicine is then applied to the umbilical scar, 
consisting of the charred root of a tree mixed with oil. 


' Tt has been told me that menstruation used not to oceur until the age of seventeen, but 
that of late years, on account of free sexual intercourse before poberty, it is earlier, and therefore 
the chilkl-bearing age is earlier, sixteen instead of tighteen. 
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The placenta is buried in a refuse heap, outside whence it is sometimes said 
to be stolen by mphiti (evil spirits) to make medicine, A caul is known, and now 
is said to be caused by the father continually wearing a hat. It is not kept for 
any purpose, as far as I know. If a woman die with the child unborn the child js 
cut out through the abdomen, when the body is in the grave, and the two bodies 
then buried together, the reason given being that if this is not done many other 
women would «ie in the same way. Csarian section is never performed ; a still- 
born child is buried in the refuse heap; there is no treatment for still-birth? 
Miscarriage is said to be common. Post-partum hamorrhage is said to be one of 
the frequent causes of death, 

After the confinement the whole body is washed, and then a piece of burning 
wood is placed between the legs of the woman and allowed to smoulder for several 
hours; this a8 a means of purification. 

The woman stays in the house for a week, She does not resume sexual 
intercourse with her husband for two years unless she is the only wife, when six 
months to one year is allowed to elapse, though she cohabits after one or two 
weeks. During the puerperium there is no special diet. The child is suckled for 
two to three years by mother, or grandmother if the former die: or if neither are 
available, by the aunt (maternal). Death éf the child Tuay ensue as the result of 
being suckled by others, Suckling sometimes prolonged for four years, belief 
holding that thereby pregnancy is prevented, 

After miscarriage the woman remains in the house only two days, but has to 
take medicine for six months, abstaining from sexual intercourse for half that 
period. Medicine is frequently taken to cause abortion, and may be made by one 
person to affect another; it is taken when a period is missed. Sterility is said 
to be commen among women. No artificial sterility is produced, but medicine is 
taken and a cord run round the loins to prevent pregnancy supervening, The new- 
born child is firet washed in ordinary water and then in the water in which a man 
and his wife have washed after coitus. After this the other women may touch the 
baby, but not young girls, otherwise it might die. If it die before it has left the 
house it would be buried by women just as a still-born child, the men refusing to 
assist. After the cord has separated (one week) the child and mother leave the 
house and appear in public, The child's head is oiled this day and sometimes 
medicine made of charcoal is pasted on with some beads as a preventive against 
injury by the strong sun. 

The child is named usually after the maternal uncle's child-name which is 
given by the uncle (Nyasa), 


' In an Angoni village a woman I saw buried the placenta under the floor of the hut, using 
a hoe to dig with, upon which she first milked her breaste—the first milk. This to prevent 
abscess in the gland. 

* With still-birth, women accuse their husbands of having syphilis, and “a child is often 
born with sores on it,” 

* Medicine called Pfundalire, see p. 205. 
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Mortality among twins is high, they are always treated alike, and, as children, 
wear similar clothes They are not liked yery much, but are not killed. 
Deformed children are killed at birth, being strangled by the women in attend- 
ance. I have only seen one case of marked congenital deformity (hands and feet 
in a boy aged seven years), He was allowed to live after some trouble at the 
mother’s intervention. 

The umbilical cord is watched and its separation is awaited, the child is laid on 
its side so that on separating the cord shall not fall on its genitals, as this would 
cause the child to become impotent. The cord is buried under the verandah. 
This day the child and mother are shaved, a tuft of hair is left over the fontanelle 
of the infant (Fig. 7,7), on which is applied medicine called Pfundabwe, This is 
applied at intervals till the closing of the fontanelle; its action is to prevent the 
harmful effect of the sun, The child is given its name by a godmother (Chipeta). 

The child is steamed as a preventive measure against mauka. The house 
among the Nyasa is not replastered and the effects burnt as with Chipeta. The 
miulusi (or mieust) belt is applied immediately after the child has been washed. 
It is made from the nsave (calico) used by the mother to wipe her husband and 
herself after the last coitus at the time she found herself with child and was 
danced. It has been preserved by the woman's mother, and is put on the child by 
the woman’s friend, i¢, the woman who gave her her name as a child (in some 
cases & man’s second wife or his sister may perform this function), This belt is 
left on the child till it falls off, or is taken off by the child itself, Mpoza is 
medicine placed under the sleeping mat of man and wife when he resumes 
inhabiting same house. 

Four to five is said to be the average number of children born to one woman, 
twelve being the greatest number known. One or two of the family commonly 
die in infancy. Twin births are said to be common. I have only heard of one 
triplet birth, mother and all three dying. 

A woman not wishing children will take medicine if her period is two or 
three days overdue, Sterility among women is fairly common; a sterile woman is 
called chumba. Medicine is taken for this condition. 

Among men, want of virile power is complained of frequently, but they 
expect too much and take many drugs in the hope of improving matters. 

Child-birth out of wedlock is no cause for reproach ; the child belongs to the 
mother. 

The population is increasing. Mortality is high among children owing to 
wrong feeding: at three months gruel is given and at eight months porridge, big 
lumps being thrust into the infant's mouth ; at twelve months green chimanga is 
given, Diarrhoea is a common cause of death, also; from one to three years, 
malaria, The death rate is highest in the rainy season. 
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DEATH AND BurtaL CEREMONTES. 


A dying man is attended by his wife or wives, his eldest sister, and sometimes 
his mother, His head is always supported all through the twenty-four hours by 
one of his women-folk. I saw the headman, Mterera, when very ill, supported on 
the laps of four of his wives. When the women see the man is just dying they 
go away, and his brother and male friends come in and stay till after he is dead, 
A woman is tended by her mother or sister, her brother and husband being present 
till after death, The woman's corpse is prepared for burial by the women. In the 
case of the man the uncle and brother at death cover the body and then ask some 
friends to act as Adzukulu. There are usually two or four of them. 

They prepare the body by washing in water, straightening the limbs, closing 
the eye-lids ; cloth (or bark cloth) is put round the loins. A woman is covered to 
the breasts; any bangles, etc,, are left on, and oil and beads are put on the hair. 
The body is then enclosed in a sleeping mat—usually a new one. Thus prepared 
the deceased lies in lis own house for two or three days. The relations are 
summoned ; wailing is commenced immediately after the toilette is complete, the 
wife and some twenty or thirty women taking part. If the wife is being mourned 
the husband sits outside the hut. The body is on one side of the room, the wailers 
sit with extended legs on the other side, the Adzukulu playing Nteteredzi on four 
drums. This is continued for three days, If the relations are far away, mourning 
goes on for one day and then begins again on their arrival. The wailing continues 
till 10 p.m., and after two hours’ interval for rest and sleep, is again continued for 
one hour, i¢,, 12 to 1, It is started by the wife, who is immediately joined by the 
other mourners ; a second interval occurs from 1 to 4am. The wailing ceases 
about 4 p.m. on the seeond or third day, so that the burial may take place just before 
sunset. The grave has been dug in the day-time by the Adzukulu at a spot a little 
way outside the village (Mafanja), indicated by the medicine-man, who has been 
consulted in secret by the dead man’s brother—the spot being encircled by medicine. 

The body is carried to the grave by the Adzukulu, four of them carrying it, 
enclosed in the mat, by two poles, one fastened on either side, supported on their 
shoulders. They are preceded by one of their number carrying three or four 
pigeons tied by their legs to a stick or a flag, held up aloft and 
carried. Beer is also, on passing cross roads, poured on the | | 
ground on the spot marked x in Fig. 3. Behind the body come =—— 
the other Adzukulu and some men, playing drums and singing; 
sometimes women sing AXungu followed by the wailers. The | | 
singers and wailers remain about fifty yards away from the Fra. 3. 
grave, the rest going to the grave. The two head Adzkulu descend into the grave 
and receive the body from the others—no rope being used to lower it. The grave 
is 6 feet deep, always cast and west, but the head of the corpse may be either end, 
and the body is turned to one or other side. facing a small hole hollowed out at 
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one side, into which the live pigeons and two small pots of beer are put. The women 
and children first approach and throw earth into the grave: this to prevent them 
dreaming of the dead. The grave is then filled in with earth and a heap made over it. 

In returning from the grave the Adzukulu go first, then the deceased's brothers 
followed by the rest. There is no singing. They now go to wash at a stream. 
There is no precedence in washing, but they never on such occasions rub each 
other’s backs. The washing is done as a purification to wash away ideas of the 
dead. After washing, the Adzukulu take a hoe which has been used at the burial 
and walks a hundred yards or so and then make a cut in the ground with it, one 
after the other each man does the same at half yard intervals, followed by all the 
women. At 5 p.m. the medicine-man visits the grave with a relation of the dead 
man. Medicine is put on the grave. The medicine-man carries a stick (Msonga) 
or fifty sticks, Vseketera ; they watch by the grave to see that no Mphiti approach. 
{f the medicine-man see Mphiti, he asks the other man,“ Do you see them?” If 
he says no, his face is then washed with medicine to make him see, and he 
answers,” Yes, I see so and so, and so and so.” The medicine-man then asks, “Shall I 
kill them?” If he says yes, they are made to approach by the medicine-man’s 
medicine; then he takes one of his sticks and pushing it up the Mp/iti’s anus 
breaks off the end (=Kwu-tecketera}—the Mphiti then goes away and dies later. 
Return is made to the house of the deceased where the Adzukulu and relations stay 
and sleep for ten days, fed by the deceased sister, everyone, friends and relations, 
having brought food (chickens) to give to her on their arrival; any remaining are 
given to the Adzululu. 

The night sees them dance Guliwankulu (Vinyao); only the men dance, 
often naked, the women singing and clapping their hands: no children are allowed 
to witness the dance, The AdziAu/u and members of the deceased's family do not 
dance ; the dead man’s father's family, however, may do so [Chiswani]. This some- 
times is danced for two or three nights. The Vinyao, sable or elephant image, 
made of grass, is brought in on the third night, that is, the evening after the man is 
buried. 

The grave is covered by a grass roof, sometimes enclosed with walls, In the 
case of a chief a big hut is built over it with a fence round; the roof is covered 
with blue calico with holes cut in it, and inside it is hung with strips of calico. 
Pots and baskets, broken, are placed on the mound. After a year white calico is 
put on the grave. . 

Should the village be moved a pot belonging to the deceased chief is taken 
with them and buried in the ground in the new village, the mouth being above the 
surface of the ground: then whenever beer is made in answer to requests made by 
the deceased to someone in his dreams, some is put into this pot and calico hung 
round it on a tree. 

In olden times the graves of Mafianja chiefs only had a fence round them. 
When the fence (or roof) has to be repaired the man who is to do the work knocks 
and, clapping his hands, asks whether he may enter. 
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Again, in old days slaves were buried with a chief instead of pigeons, also ivory 
and guns, pots and pans, and hoes. Makanjila was probably the last to be buried 
with slaves. The corpse lay on a number of live male slaves, Under such circum- 
stances, if a slave sneezed he was allowed off. 

On the death of anyone all fires in the houses are extinguished ; fresh fire is 
then made in the dead man’s house and passed from hut to hut. The people 
collected at the dead man’s house may only eat food cooked at that house, Eating 
of food cooked at the house, into which salt has been put, would cause death. 

After the lapse of a month the first beer is made, moa wa matapata =beer of 
rottenness (i.¢, the corpse). It is made from leaven brought by the relatives. 
Dancing and singing accompany the beer making. The first day’s beer is called 
moa wa m'meto=shaving beer; the second day the Adzukulu shave the widow or 
widower, and then each relation in turn. The beer itself is not used to shave with 
among the Nyanja. The operation takes place at the door of the dead man's hut. 
The Adzukulu are not shaved. After this cerernony cohabitation between the 
people of the village is allowed, the pubis being shaved. The mother and wife or 
husband usually wait till after the second beer, A pot of beer is let into the ground 
at the head of the grave, at the first beer making. 

After six months or one year beer is again prepared—the second beer. Every- 
one comes except Adzuiwy, There is much dancing and beer drinking, the idea 
being that the corpse has now disappeared, and he will not be remembered any more. 
Dancing takes place on the first night, and beer is drank on the next day. The 
widow shaves the first day before sunset—the brother of the deceased informs her 
that she is now free to marry again. The night after being shaved she has to sleep 
with a man paid by her relations, He is called Fisi, because be steals his adultery. 
No medicine is taken or used for washing in. 

For ever after having acted as a Mdzukulu a man is expected to behave as a 
funny man. He may swear, use obscene language, insult people, commit adultery, 
make obscene overtures to women, pull off their clothes, ete., take chickens, take 
beer and drink it when he sees it being made in the village where he acted. Where 
women have acted as Adzuhul/w with the men (burial of a woman) they may take 
liberties with each other, Any Mdzukulu may play practical jokes on the village. - 
An old joke played by him was the putting of hare’s dung on a man’s doorstep 
intimating that he was impotent (A-Nyanja). At Likoma (Atonga) grass was 
knotted up in bunches all round a village by Adsukulw in joke, again intimating 
that all the men of the village were impotent. 

In the vicinity of Fort Johnston every year each person takes a maize cob at 
the time when it is ripe for eating and puts it on the grave of the old chief 
Mponda; this is also done with mapira always before any of the crop has been taken 
for food. Maize cobs are also presented at the grave whenever Likwata or 
Chindimta is danced. 

After the death of a wife the husband mourns five or six months and is then 
given medicine, after which he may marry again, and without which, should he 
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marry, his new wife would die. A widow after her period of mourning of two or 
three months, if sought in marriage, sends her suitor to her sister, who arranges for 
some other man to have coitus with the widow, after which she is ready to marry 
the suitor. Without this her second husband would die should she have committed 
adultery. 

After the funeral of a chief the headmen of the district call the chief Mdzukulu, 
who buried the late chief, and hand him a red blanket and tell him to cover the 
man who is going to be chief. This he does, at the same time hitting him hard on the 
head, This action is received with shouting from the women, who put ashes on 
their heads, He then sits surrounded by his brothers and sisters at one end of the 
open space, the headmen at the other, the leader of whom gives a sermon. 

At Chipoli on the south-west arm of the Lake the corpse is wrapped in a mat 
and weighted, and then sunk in the lake. The same practice is followed occasionally 
at Monkey Bay; it is done with the idea of avoiding interference by Mphiti. 

Lepers and persons dying of small-pox are not bewailed; the former are 
thrown in the bush for Mphiti to eat, as it is thought the disease is spread if they 
be buried. A man accused of Mphiti and dying of meavi used to be burnt on 
a pile of wood. 

[Note on Angoni.—lIn the case of a chief the body was kept ten days to be 
sure of death; it was arranged ina sitting posture covered with cloth, the eyes 
open, a stream was dammed up with stones and then a pyre made below the dam 
and the body burnt, the waters were then let free to wash away the ashes. The 
new chief stood from morning to afternoon on one foot wrapped in the smoke of 
the pyre.] 

In speaking of the dead the expression,“ the late so and so” (= mzimiuet 
. . . ),is used. A man will not refer to children that have died in the presence 
of his wife, as she will cry either from grief or because it is the custom so to do. 
Some burial grounds are not approached. 


ARTIFICIAL DEFORMATIONS. 


At birth pressure is applied to the head of the child to reduce any deformity 
which may be present—no deformation is attempted. Various practices of 
piercing nose, lips, and ears have been and are in vogue. 

Piercing of the upper lip and subsequent wearing of a thin stick, sometimes 
a bone (nfona), until the aperture was large enough to admit a much bigger ivory 
or wooden lip-ring, solid or otherwise (pele/e), was practised among the Nyanja 
women, but it is going out and is now seen only in the old women, Occasionally 
the lower lip was pierced in the same way. At the present time among the 
Machinga, Yao, and many Nyasa women, the left ala nasi is pierced in the same 
way when a girl is eight years old. When adult a metal or ivory solid ring is worn 
(chipint), A woman pierving the right ala nasi would be laughed at and culled 
a fool. 
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The pinnae in the case of men is sometimes the seat of a small circular hole 
originally copied from the coast Swahili whose tribal mark it was, and who did it 
to prevent enlargement of the scrotum.t A small perforation of the lobule is 
commonly seen among the Chipeta-Angoni. These perforations are now, however, 
seen indiscriminately among various tribes in the country. The former I have 
seen in a Nyasa—it is also general among the troupes of professional dancing-boys, 
who wear a cord or a small stick through the ear, usually the right ear. The stick I 
have seen among Asenga, Nyasa, Machinga, and Achewa. No definite earrings are 
worn. The habit of wearing three or four discs in the margin of the ear is only 
seen among coast women (Zanzibar) who have come to live in the country (Fig. 5). 





Angoni-Chipeta, ¢. a. Way 
Anguru, 7. 4. Wy 
Atonga (occasionally), ¢. -« UW 
Awemba, a-<. 4 Oy 
Machings, e. ¢. CLV 
Maianja. ¢-/. 
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Fio. 4. Fig, 5. 


Dental mutilation was, and is to some extent, still of tribal significance, though 
mostly performed for appearance (Fig. 4), Actual extraction is but very seldom 
seen now, 

A prominent breast is admired among the natives, and to secure this a cord 
is tied round the chest by girls, at the upper margin of the gland, with the idea of 
making it project. Iam inclined to think it has the opposite effect. No attempts 
are made to elongate the breasts, they become very pendulous without any 
artificial aid. 

Amputation of fingers and ears, castration, ete., have in the past only been 
practised as punishment. 

Young girls by constant pulling on the /abia minora and enclosed clitoris try 
to cause elongation, as such is said to be admired. 

Elsewhere I have referred to the penis of natives, which I consider to be 
characteristic in its hardness, This is said to be caused by the “ young man” 
purposely injuring the organ by beating it so that it never returns to normal 
softness when not erected. 

Vicatrization—Cicatrization is practised by both sexes of all the tribes. In 
former times the designs had a certain significance, such as to indicate the tribe, to 
signify that the wearer had been initiated, to commemorate certain events, and so 


' This is interesting, inasmuch as the ears are pierced in England. commonly with the 
belief that it prevents bad eyesight. 
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forth; now they are in most cases mere decoration, except among the Awemba, 
Angoni, and Makua, where the tribal significance is still maintained (Fig. 6). It is 
still a fairly common practice amongst women to mark events of importance by an 
addition to the tatu, usually on the thighs and abdomen; and individuals may be 
seen with every available inch of skin covered with designs. A shooting and 
hunting tatu is common amongst older men. 

There are two varieties: (1) the common scar tattoo, produced by making 
incisions through the skin and rubbing in preparations of charcoal which leaves 
a more or less raised scar darker than the surrounding skin, (Such marks in an 
albino have a blue colour.) 

(2) Marks produced by use of the cashew tree which has been imported 
from Zanzibar, After its application to the skin the superticial Jayers pull off, 
leaving pink skin which then gradually darkens till it is darker than the surrounding 
skin, but with no sear. These marks are most commonly seen on girls and young 
women, and some small boys on the face, also sometimes as rows of spots } inch 
in diameter across the whole of the upper part of the chest. 

There is no history of the introduction of cicatrization, both 
sexes appear always to have been marked—the tribal tatus 
were in the old days made, in the case of a boy, usually at 
the age of about ten years by the medicine-man, Now the 
operation is performed by anyone, it seems, at any time, 
and any marks are taken. It is rather a fashion, and a 
man or woman without marks is said to 
look ugly. Tatu designs are usually quite 
syminetrical, no substances (pigments) being 
used other than charcoal, the scars being in 
the form of dots, short or long lines, half 
circles or lozenges (Fig. 14). 
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ORNAMENTS, 

There do not appear to be any special ornaments indicating station in life, or 
connected with dances (q.v.). 

Head.—In the ordinary way the hair is kept fairly short, being eut when 
necessary and periodically shaved (Fig. 7). Occasionally one sees very long hair 
standing out from the head 6 inches or more, as in the case of an insane man at 
Blantyre. There is now no very definite meaning in fashion in which the head is 
shaved ; in former times (and at the present time to a certain extent) it had tribal 
significance. Various dandyisms are now seen, such as a shaved parting ending 
behind in a spiral. The complete shaving of the head accompanies many ceremonies, 
principally after the interment at a burial ceremony, and at initiation ceremonies. 
A man starting on a long journey will often shave the head. On the other hand a 
wife left while her husband is away for a long time allows the hair to grow and 
does not washi. 
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The Angoni men collect little bunches of hair together and bind them with grass 
so that they stick up all over the head or are restricted to the front part of the 
scalp where, when they get long, they hang down over the face. Fancy hair shaving 
is never seen among the women except those recently from the coast. There is no 
particular sex difference in methods of “doing the hair”; the coiffure is not 
altered after marriage and no wigs are used, neither are any colours used to adorn 
the hair. Ornaments worn in the hair are few, occasionally some bead-work by 
young girls or a feather by boys, and more especially Angoni. Combs, ornaments 
with bead-work are found. ; 





Fi, 7. 


(a) Chipeta, “Taumba"; (2) Angoni ¢; (e) Atongs ?; (¢)i Mafianja and Machings z 
“ Mduliro”; (¢) A’man who has attended one Mal Malivo and must attend snother in a few days; 
(/) Fanciful sharing; (g) New-born child. 


The amount of hair on the face is very variable, and the treatment of it equally 
so. Asa rule there is little, if any. Epilation is commonly practised and a strong 
growth of hair is shaved. On the other hand beards, etc., of considerable size are 
seen sometimes, and these are usually not trimmed. The longest beard I measured 
was 38 cm. from the chin to tip. It was kept rolied up. 

The Atonga seem to have more hair on face than other tribes, their moustaches 
resembling those seen on Japanese. 

Body.—Beads are worn by nearly every woman, either atthe neck or round 
the wrist or the waist. 

A string of large blue beads is moat commonly worn round the neck by girls 
and women after Jnyago. At initiation ceremonies ropes of small blue beads are 
sometimes worn. ‘Those worn round the body are single strings of beads of various 
kinds. They are not always worn, and the wearing I think is discontinued during 
menstruation. 

Bead aprons are found. Beads round wrists and ankles are worn in simple 
strings. Dancing boys sometimes wear a bead necklace, otherwise beads are never 
seen on males. 
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Necklaces, most commonly for children, are made of a number of little square 
pieces of hippo ivory strung together, ornamented with geometrical designs. 

Medicine is often carried ina little packet suspended round the neck, as also 
charms of various kinds) The medicine may be some powdered charred roots or 
little twigs, leaves, étc., of some tree; these are sometimes now wrapped up in a 
piece of paper on which is written some extract from the Koran (among 
Mohammedan Yao) ; this is then séwn in a little piece of calico and adorned with 
beads and suspended round the neck with a string. 

Charms take various forms. Small pieces of wood or, to guard against attack 
by lion, teeth are worn. Armlets of the same kind are worn against sickness, and 
others are worn by Angoni, made of beads to which knives are attached. Bracelets 
of ivory, plaited grass and elephant tail hairs are also worn, 

Metal and wirework bracelets are commonly worn by Angoni, also twisted 
wire finger rings and rings of lead and ivory, Heavy brass ankle rings and spiral 
brass leg and arm rings 6 inches and 8 inches wide are worn by some of the 
women (Atonga). 

Bracelets cut from the nail of the elephant’s foot are worn by Awemba 
hunters, and little finger rings cut from the scale of the ant-eater are worn as 
medicine against fever by headimen. 

Belts made of wound copper wire aré worn round the waists by Wankonde. 

The use of pigments applied to the body is very limited. I havs seen stripes 
of these, white and red, on the faces of young women, boys and dancers, generally 
after some ceremony. The significance | do not know. Pigments are now obtained 
from Indian traders, and I do nob know how old the custom is, There is no 
beautification of face, body, nails, and eyes by pigments, The only application 
made to the skin is castor and pioundlout oils to keep it soft—no scents are used. 


CLOTHING. 

Among tribes of Nyasaland the amount of clothing worn varies very consider- 
ably from nothing to European garments, 

Of the large majority, however, including Matianja people, Yao and Angoni, oné 
may speak generally. 

The young children commonly run about naked, or have a strip of cloth 
covering the pudenda, supported by a string round the waist. 

Among the adult population the amount of clothing depends largely on the 
affluence of the individual, and those who cannot afford much have little clothing. 
A man wears a strip of calico supported in front and behind by a string round the 
waist, a woman a piece of calico 18 inches wide reaching from the middle of the 
thighs to the umbilicus, 

Of the more prosperous, the men wear calico from a little below the knee to 
the waist, carefully wrapped round the body, and kept in position by some kind of 
belt; sometimes it is folded across the upper part of the chest or sometimes crossed 
over in front and two ends tied behind the neck. 
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Women wear their cloth folded across the upper level of the breasts from right 
to left. Men and women often have two cloths, one over the loins, only the 
second fastening over the chest. 

A menstruating woman also wears a small piece of calico corresponding to a 
diaper supported by string round the waist. The same thing is worn after child- 
birth for six months. Angoni women always wear them. 

The Angoni, Chipeta wear their cloth toga-fashion, carrying a fold of cloth on 
the left arm. An Angoni chief wears three such, blue, white and coloured, the 
first outside, the last next to the skin. 

The material used is now practically everywhere European-made calico, 
formerly bark cloth only was used by Nyanja, though weaving had been accomplished 
by Angoni, where skins were and are used as articles of clothing. 

There is nothing to distinguish men of various grades, ete. Fashion at the 
present time is very capricious—some patterned cloth being much worn one month 
will have no sale a month later; this is true both of men and of women. 

There is no class uniform, and no “costumes” are worn save in dancing (q.*.). 

Men are now seen wearing a piece of calico twisted up on the head in turban 
form, a custom lately introduced from the coast—the only indigenous head-gear is 
the string skull-cap worn by Angoni widows. 

Under the heading of dress must be included the bead aprons worn by Yao 
and Angoni. Among the former the use of this garment is restricted to the women, 
who in the house sometimes wear nothing else; among the Angoni the children 
often have them and no other elothing. 

Sandals are sometimes made of skin and fastened on the feet with a thong 
when crossing thorny country, 

Among Angoni the mwado only used to be worn; this is a small hard-cased 
fruit which was hollowed out and worn just covering the glans penis. 


Foon, ere, 


The staple food throughout the country is either maize or rice, the latter 
only at various spots on the lake shore where it can be grown. Two fixed meals 
per diem are taken, at 9 or 10 am. and again at 6 p.m.; each consists of nsima 
porridge made from maize flour or rice flour or boiled rice with some nditwo (relish) 
to which the salt is added. At odd times the native will eat anything that 
opportunity offers—a piece of cassava root, a boiled sweet potato, a roasted maize 
cob, ete. 

The asima is made by stirring flour (uf) into boiling water till a stiff paste is 
formed ; this is kept cooking for five minutes and then scraped out with a wooden 


* Diaper = mthete: a woman keeps five or six ; they are never put away in baskets buat 
always hung up; a woman changes every time she bathes, using two or three per diem ; they 
may be given to a female child to wear, but are then not worn again by a woman, 
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spoon into a clean shallow basket or on to a plate. The ndiwo or relish, consisting 
of vegetables such as beans or a kind of spinach, a little fish or chicken, is cooked 
in a separate pot, and round these those about to eat collect. Washing their left 
hands in water, they take some of the porridge and making a sausage shape of it, 
dip it in the ndiiwo and then cram it into their mouths. 

Salt was obtained either from natural deposits or from “salt earth” on a stream 
bank near Fort Johnston, or from the ashes of burnt dango reeds or machedza; 
by a method of percolation through porous pots. 

The native rather drinks between meals—water, After eating he may wash his 
mouth out and clean his teeth, using the frayed end of a piece of wood as a 
brush, 

Alcohol_—With the exception of the people living on the lower river, who 
drink fermented palm juice,’ beer is the common aleoholic beverage. Beer is 
made from maize (ehimanga) or millet (mapira); the crop of the latter is very 
largely used for beer making; it makes the best beer and is certainly preferred by 
Angoni. 

Gruel is prepared by boiling flour with water; after an hour leaven (chimala) 
is added fermentation sets in; and it may be drunk the next day; it is the sweet 
beer, mtide or ontondera. On the second day it ia again boiled and is allowed to 
cool; the third day more leaven is added (chikatiko); the fourth day fresh gruel is 
made, and the contents of the original pot, now called nganga, is added to it, making 
two pots of beer. It may be drank the same day while hot or allowed to cool and 
taken on the second day. 


Food-stuffs. 

1. Maize (chimanga), millet (mapira, mawaere), rice (mpwnga), 

2. Cassava—sweet potato. 

3. Beans and peas of many varieties. 

4. Pumpkins, cucumbers, melons (dzungu, mhkuka, chibwende). 

5. Many kinds of leaves growing wild—also pumpkin leaves, of which a kind 
of spinach is made, 

6. Bananas (paw-paiw), sugar cane and reeds are sucked. 

7. White ants, locusts, honey. 

8. Numbers of small animals are eaten by Chipeta, Angoni, etc, With the 
spread of Mobammedanism this is going out; rats, mice, hares, rock- 
rabbit, ete. Chipeta will eat dog, and I once saw one eat baboon, Frogs, 
shell-fish, snakes, erocodiles, crows, vultures, eagles, are never eaten, 


9, Fish (nsoméxt), fresh or dried, is much eaten, thirteen varieties being 
enumerated, 


10, Chickens, ducks, wild birds that they may snare, 


' Spirits used to be made by distilling from beer-and banana-and palm-juice by means of 
a pot and a gun barrel. 


—-— -. =. a 
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Gaga, the residue after pounding maize, is eaten by the women. No oils are 
uséd in cooking, but of fat and suet any native is very fond. Meat may be dried 
and smoked if in large quantity : flesh, fish and fowl is commonly roasted on spits ; 
small pieces of chicken may be made into a kind of stew with beans and eaten as 
the relish. When on a journey the fire is commonly made against a tree. The 
cooking vessels are cleaned before use, not after. The fried fish eaten is often partly 
decomposed, and meat which is very high, even with maggots, is cooked and eaten, 
maggots and all. 

Taloo.—Bushbuck is not eaten by many natives, as they say it feeds near 
graveyards. Fowls are not eaten by some, as this diet causes them to vomit; a 
snake-catcher never eats vegetables, and at the same time puts medicine on his 
hands. Many abstain from the flesh of certain animals as certain skin diseases are 
said to be caused thereby ; all such diseases bear the name wokuwenga, 

A man who loses a relation by drowning takes an oath that he will never 
again eat fish, and never drink water from such lake, river, etc. Here the idea is 
of course simply to avoid eating part of the relation, 

A Nyanja and Machinga will not eat the flesh of the hippopotamus, because on 
the body they say there are the marks of a string round the loins and of a mat on 
his back, adding that long ago he was a man. Animals of prey would never under 
any circumstances be eaten. Milk used never to be drunk by an adult, as it was 
said to cause a man to become as a child. A man would not dare to drink 
woman's milk as it was said he would surely die of dysentery. 

Tobaceo, ete—The smoking of tobacco was a custom introduced from the 
coast. Chewing was general among Machinga and Yao men and women, while the 
Angoni and Mafianja snuffed. With the tobacco a little lime, made by burning 
shells, was taken in the mouth. Giddiness and sleepy sensations were experienced 
after chewing, The Nyasa and Awisa smoke a hubble-bubble, the water vessel 
being a large sausage-shaped gourd with a reed stem supporting a large bowl of 
mbabwa wood, sometimes very nicely carved (Plate XXVII, Figs, 5 and 7). The 
Amyanja smokes a pipe with the bowl made of clay and the stem of bamboo 
(Plate XXVII, Fig. 6); these are made by the women. Tobacco is grown in nearly 
every village, a large-leaved rather coarse variety; it is sun-dried and rolled up 
into hollow rings 6 inches in diameter and 3 inches broad, For snuff (Fodia 
womunea) the sun-dried tobacco is further dried over a fire on a pan, when cold it 
is ground on a stone with a smaller stone by the women, and with it is mixed 
some ashes of the nyosa fiy-tree. 

At Blantyre I obtained a water-pipe made of bamboo stem ; this was the water 
reservoir; astem of reed supports a little clay bowl. The mouth is placed over the 
upper end of the bamboo. Bhang (cannabis indica) is smoked in a pipe of this kind. 


AGRICULTURE: 
The people live by cultivating the soil. Both sexes help in hoeing and 
planting, the collecting of the crops being mostly done by women. The hoe is the 
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only implement used. Sowing is done after the first rains, about November; 
the harvest takes place in May to July, Gardens are at varying distances from 


the villages, depending partly on the soil becoming exhausted 
after years of cultivation. Boundaries are marked by leaving 3 
a line of uncultivated ground, sowing a line of a different crop, 

tying knots in the young crops at intervals, ditches, etc. In ! 

starting a new garden, woodland is often taken; the trees Pia. 8. 

are cut down, leaving stumps 3 feet high; the undergrowth is cleared away and 
burnt, the ashes distributed over the land, which is then hoed, really very super- 
ficially ; the earth is then made up into little heaps with a central hole in each, 
after the first rains four or five grains of the cereal (maize, millet) are dropped 
in each and covered with earth; as the young shoots grow the hole is more and 
more filled in. 

With the cereal is planted the seed of peas, beans, pumpkins, the former on 
coming wp then grow up the maize stalks. The seed is last year's product and not 
specially selected. 

Depredations among crops made by elephant, hippopotamus, large antelope 
(eland and kudu), pigs and baboons, vary in extent in different districts. Little 
grass hute are built, raised above the ground like a pile+lwelling, in which watchers 
are stationed. Fences, sometimes extending for miles, are built. The gardens of 
the chief are hoed by his slaves or the people of the village: Maize is collected 
in the cob, and after the outer coverings have been removed is stored; ao is the 
nkolaoe, millet in the head ; beans and peas are stored in baskets. Medicine is put 
on the ground to ensure a good crop, and a piece of stick is sometimes hung up 
for good luck. 


CATTLE, ETc. 

The keeping of cattle is practically restricted to certain tribes living in 
districts free from tsetse-fly (Angoni, Wankonde); among these people wealth is 
reckoned by cattle. The milk is little used; the flesh is eaten only when an 
animal dies, Marks of ownership are made by cutting the ears (Fig. 8). Cattle 
are kept in open kraala by Angoni, in 4 compartment of their houses by Wankonde ; 
they are tended by the small boys asa rule, Goats and sheep are kept all over 
the country. Castration of cattle is a recognised practice (Ieufwle), 

Angoni make their shields from cattle skins; their spear handles are covered 
with goat hair (beard); hair anklets and armlets in dancing costume are made from 
goat hair, Skins are used as dreas to « small extent, 


Hunxtixe, 
A man intimates to the community around that he is making a hunt by 
clothing a boy of about ten years in leaves, who precedes him and the men from his 
own village through adjacent villages ; at each village the lad has to lie down and 
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is beaten with branches, or leaves are thrown at him. Men join from all the 
villages. Next day they set out in line towards the nets they have set, the 
inangurator of the hunt in the middle, Game is driven into the nets by the 
advancing line of men and their dogs and is speared. On the other side of the 
nets are men set as watchers, who would let down the net at the approach of any 
big antelope, who would otherwise break it, All the game killed is taken back to 
the boy clad in the leaves, who watches it in the background. At the end of the 
hunt (nsimba) the inangurator of the hunt chooses his portion after it has all been 
divided up, and gets a hind leg of every beast killed by the others. The net used 
is 200 to 400 yards long. Hunting is done in the early morning during the month 
of July. 

The Mafianja and Chipeta did not hunt elephant, buat dug game pits. They 
used bows and arrows, The Yao, Machinga and Amangoche, possessing guns in the 
old days, used to make big hunting parties, staying away two and three months and 
killing elephant and other game. The hunter inaugurating the hunt had the first 
shot at an elephant, and all ivory was his till sold at the coast, when the followers 
got their proportion of calico brought back, The skins and horns were divided. 
The flesh was cut into strips and dried over wood fires. The chief has choice of 
the biggest tusk on the return of the party to the village. Yao elephant were shot 
in the vicinity of the village, the chief claimed the ground tusk, ic, the tusk on 
the side on which the elephant dropped. Before starting on such a hunt the w/a 
would be cast to see that they would have good luck. All those taking part would 
have “medicine” rubbed into little incisions cut on arms, shoulders, and sometimes 
on body. Afankiwala (medicine) was also tied on the guns; it consisted sometimes of 
a number of pieces of wood threaded on a string, or I have seen another made of 
sun-dried animals’ blood and charcoal, Should the wife of anyone of the expedition 
comunit adultery her husband might get killed. A man going to hunt will never 
have intercourse with his wife the night before, otherwise he would be 
unsuccessful. 

Bows and arrows are used, the bows being sometimes about 5 to 6 feet long. 
The “ Mediterranean release” is employed, and the arrow rests against the left side 
of the bow, Three kinds of arrows are carried in the same quiver (polo): nyankwa, 
a blunt arrow for stunning birds ; nchato, with a large iron blade; and mpaliso, with 
a small poisoned head. 

The Mafianja use a long-handled, short-bladed spear, usually thrown at a short 
distance (a few yards), when it is grasped in the hand about the middle. From a 
further distance (thirty yards) it may be pitched by holding at the extreme end, 
Traps of various kinds, made of a bent sapling and noose, are commonly used. 
Dogs are used in hunting to drive, to run down small game and to keep the bigger 
avimals at bay. The only arrow poison used is chaola, made from euphorbia juice 
and other things ; it is used in warfare and elephant hunting. The flesh of animals 
killed with chaola is not considered safe to eat. Children from twelve years of age 
accompany their fathers hunting. 
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FisHinG. 

Khoka—A drag net 50 yards long, in the river 6 feet deep, in the lake 4 feet deep. 

Kombe-—A net set acrossa shallow river, 20 to 50 yards long, 6 feet wide. 

Chilepa—A. funnel-shaped net 5 feet in diameter ab open end ; it is held by 
two men, who meet a shoal of the small wsipa (like whitebait) as they come in 
any given direction. Floats for the nets are made of guminca tree pith or mpepe ; 
stones are used as sinkers, 

Mono.—A “lobster-pot” fish trap of two sizes used in rivers and on the lake 
shore: the bait consisted of gaga (maize-chaff), 

Fish-spearing.—Is practised by torchlight, as the fish try to go up small streams 
when the rain flood them near the rocks; fish are also sometimes speared in 
Lake Nyasa. The fish spear is called chomba, and has a single point. 

Hoolss.—Hooks are baited with fish or nsima; they are tied to a large reed and 
left all might, 

Poison.—The roots and leaves of a’ shrub called oméwe, pounded in a mortar 
in water and thrown into a river, cause the fish to come up to the surface stunned; 
nkhadzi (ewphorbia) is also used, Children of nine and ten years go fishing. 
Women do not fish. 

Fire 

The simple fire drill is the only means of making fire; wood is the only fuel 
used (and charcoal for smelting). There are no sacred or religious fires, and no fire 
god. Fire is carried from hut to hut in the form of a smouldering log, and blown 
into flame with the breath. After the death of anyone in the village all fires are 
extinguished, fresh fire is made outside the dead man’s house to cook for all, and 
from this fire is taken to every hut. 


HABITATIONS. 


Houses are built of supporting poles, the roof frame-work of bamboo, the roof 
of thatched grass, and the sides of the house of reeds or chemanga stalks; the 
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whole frame-work is secured by bark lashings, the walls, inside and out, and the floor 
are plastered with mud from an ant-hill, mixed with a little cow dung, if-possible. 
In some houses the walls do not reach up to the roof, leaving a space through 
which smoke may escape and air enter, 

At Chipoli and at Mangoche houses were built on piles and in trees 
respectively to avoid lions. A house is occupied by a man and his wife and any 
young children; no elder relations are allowed to sleep there. The"children, when 
aged about five years, go to live with the maternal grandmother-till their first 
inyago; there may be thus a dozen or more children living with the grandmother, 
who feeds them and sometimes aleo provides clothing. Such children are said not 
to have coitus with each other as they are relations. After inyago,if not married, 
the girls go to live again at their grandmother's house, the boystto the nytimbea ya 
inealo, four to ten or more using such a house asa dormitory. They get their food 
from the grandmother, visit her and may use her utensils, sit on her bed, but never 
ao with their mother. 

In houses where there are partitions or verandah rooms these smaller rooms 
are often used as bed chambers, and always as store rooms for baskets, pots, hoes, 
ete. The native usually sleeps on a mat laid on the ground; in some cases the 
ground is raised into a kind of dais (Angoni and at Mangoche). Among Yao and 
many Mafianja, wooden beds are now used, introduced from 
the coast. The Angoni make wooden stools from conve- 
niently shaped branches (Fig. 10). The native has so few 
belongings that he makes nothing in the way of shelves, nor Fra, 10. 
hooks for hangings. Clothes are stored in baskets. The hut is kept swept and 
all refuse deposited on a dust heap near the hut. 

The doorway is closed by a door made of reeds and grass bound together. 
This ia placed against the inside of the doorway, and a pole dropped in between two 
sets of supports, In the day time the door often rests against a fifth support. 
There are no windows and the smoke finds its way out through the roof thatch. 
A guest house (kuka) with fence (chimiunde) round it used to be found in 
villages, but does not exist any longer, 

There are no ceremonies connected with the building of a house or the 
preparation of the materials for its construction. There are no household gods. 
The fire must be in the middle of the hut, and on one side is the bed. Any people 
visiting the hut must remain on the opposite side of the fire, except “ friends,” and 
on no account must children go round to the other side, because under the bed the 
woman's diapers are laid todry. The fire must not be touched by the male children, 
but is tended by the girls. The fire is generally kept burning continuously, but 
it is of no consequence if it goes out—a burning branch is brought from a neigh- 
bouring hut. At the death of a headman or other person in the village all fires 
are extinguished, fresh fire is then made in the dead man’s house and from this 
passed from hut to hut. There is only one method of making fire, that is, the fire 
stick, 
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Near the house, which is often surrounded by a fence, either within it or 
outaide, is the grain store or akokiwe, a cylindrical structure made like a hurdle, set 
on a platform below, supported on posts 2 feet above the ground. Sometimes the 
whole, sometimes only the lower part, is mudded over. Its covered by a thatched 
roof, which can be removed at will. At one point at the base there is commonly 
a hole to allow of taking out the chemanga (maize) cobs as they are required. 
These nkokwe vary in size, average being 6 feet about the platform and diameter 
4 feet. There is often also a pigeon house, made of the cylinder of bark removed 
from a tree; this is put in a tree or supported on poles, and the ends partly closed 
with crossed sticks, near it will be a broken pot supported on « forked stick, kept 
filled with water for the birds to drink. Any sheep, goats or cattle are kept in the 
khola or kraal made of trees, and often pretty strong, and covered with thorny 
branches to withstand the visite of leopards, etc. 

The household furniture consists of little, Near the middle of the hut is the 
fire, with some big stones on which to set cooking pots; sleeping mats either set 
out or rolled up; two or three cooking pots and baskets of various sizes; a water 
pot and gourd ladle. 


Porrenry. 

There is no tradition whence pottery making was introduced. No potter's 
wheel or mould is used, no tools are used save a knife to score patterns on the 
pots. The material employed is a kind of clay, to which is added some cattle 
dung (I presume to get the small pieces 
of grass). A pot is made at one sitting, 
building it up from the open mouth. It a 
is done by women, who are potters by trade. 

Pefore baking, the pot is dried in the sun, 

then rubbed over with green leaves, which 

prevents cracking. Baking is performed by a 
making a fire below and all round the pot as 

it stands open end downwards, Among 

Angoni and Atonga some pots are “ painted ” 

with plumbago (chezero), the mbale with ———7 . 
fomaie, a red earth, oxide of iron, before 


burning. The decoration consists only in . 
a few scored lines near the neck, No pottery 
figures are made, and no special funereal . 
pots; the deceased's own pots are broken 4 
and placed over his grave, 

The following are the different varieties 
of pottery veasels (Fig. 11):— Fio. 11, 


Misuka, a spherical pot for water (a), 
Mati, a larger pot of similar pattern for beer-making (¢). 
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Alpika, a beaker-shaped vessel in which the relish is cooked (d), 

Mihati, a small Mpika, always kept by the side of the fire with warm 
water in it. With this the woman washes her husband after 
intercourse ; she may use the same to wash herself, but more ustially 
goes to the ordinary washing-place, a flowing stream. 

AMbati, a dish (c), 

Of other vessels may be mentioned a jug used by the Wahenga, the gourd 
ladle of universal use (6), and the large wooden mortar, 2 feet 6 inches high, with a 
pestle 3—t inches in diameter, employed by all the tribes for pounding grain. 

Weaving is practised by the Angoni only, 

Lasketwork—In former days mats were made of split reeds and baskets of 
bamboo ; now the making of mats from palm-leaves has been learnt from coastal 
natives, and the Chipeta varieties of basket have been copied by other tribes. 
The following are the principal varieties of basket in use (Fig. 12) :— 

Neenguwa, a small tray, used for flour, beans, ete, (cr), 

4ichero, a large tray, used as the Neengwa, 

Mthonga, a circular pattern with a square base, for chemanga cobs (6). 

Tamanda, a circular pattern with a wooden rim and cover, for cloths (c). 

Ciinumbi, a small watertight basket. 

Sint, a large basket, also watertight, for beer, 


—— 





ria. 1. 


There is little ornamentation of the baskets except of the tamanda, the 
bent-wood edges of which have designs ent and burnt on them, Plaited 
grass bracelets are made, rough cages for carrying chickens, etc., are made from 
split bamboo (Fig. 13). A form of basketwork is used to make the nkokwe or grain 
store. Fish trapa of very complicated design are also constructed, Gourds of 
various kinds and sizes take partly the place of baskets, 

String.—The bark of the bwasi tree is cut off and dried in the sun ; itis 
then rolled between the hand and the thigh into string with no other treatment. 
The burk of the ¢ingo tree is used to make string = chingwe ; this tree is 
planted for that purpose. Rope is also made from the baobab tree. Plaited palm 
leaves, ngwabala, are used for many purposes, and are stretched across tle frame- 
work of the bed to support the mat, 

Vou. XL Zz 
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String is used to make their fishing nets, necklaces, and other beadwork, 
For bow strings tendo achilles is used, also strips of skin, ntsinga. On their 
musical instruments ordinary string or grass is used to form the strings. 

Needles made of sharpened bamboo were formerly used, the blunt end being 
chewed into a pulp and then incorporated with chewed end of the string. 

Netting is done in the ordinary way with a simple shuttle. 


LEATHER. 


The skins of their domestic animals—cattle, sheep, goats—and of antelopes and 
leopards are prized. No fish skins are used. Skins are removed from the animals 
by a median ventral incision and other incisions along the inner sides of the legs. The 
Yao loaves the hair on the skin, some Chipeta remove it. The only treatment 
a skin gets is scraping and drying in the sun, then rubbing with stones and 
beating till worked soft. This is done by the men. I have only once seen an 
ornamented skin, that of a sitatunga from Lake Bangweolo, North-east Rhodesia. 
Skins are but comparatively little used, occasionally to sit upon. In German 
territory every chief sits on a leopard skin. They are used of course to cover 
drums, make bags for carrying a supply of grain, and to make bellows for the 
metalworker. ‘The skins of small animals are used as purses and tobacco pouches. 
Among the Angoni and Chipeta they are used as loin-clotha, also to support the 
baby on its mother’s back, and of course to make shields. 


DYEING. 

There ia practically none. The root of a certain tree is cooked with grasses 
to give them a black colour, to be used in making mats with patterns ; this 
process has been learned, I think, from the coast. 

At Likoma, the root of the red nésiai tree is boiled in water and the decoction 
used for staining, and, I think, strengthening their fishing nete. Dyes are not used 
for any part of the body. 


PAINTING. 

Recently decoration of the outsides of their houses has come into fashion, 4 
red earth and lime being used to depict men, cattle, antelope, steamers and bicycles. 
Often merely geometrical designs are mado, I think by Mohammedan coast 
people. 

STONE-WORK. 
No stone implements are used, except stones for grinding mapira, some small 


peas and snuff. There is a lump of stone at Fort Anderson on which holes have 
been made for playing the whau game. 
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METALLURGY. 


Among the natives in Nyasaland, with the exception of copper in the north 
(Wahenga) and brass in parts near the Zambesi, iron was the only metal worked. 

Other metals now used and obtaimed from traders are, copper, brass, lead, tin, 
eto. Tron = chitewlo; brass = sapult; copper = mtwo; of iron, hoes, axes, knives, 
spears were made. 

At the present time copper- and brass-bound spears are still found at the north 
end of the lake ; copper bracelets and body rings also. The brass wire bracelets else- 
where are made from imported metal. Tron-stone ore in the old days was smelted 
in a furnace of stones made in the form of a long drain 3 feet long and 1 foot 
high; in this a mixture of lumps of ore and wood charcoal was put, and single 
bellows of goats’ skins were used to make the draught, which is aided by building 
a chimney at one end; at the other end a hole is made in the ground to receive 
the molten metal. A quantity of this is then again melted in a hole in the 
ground with a charcoal fire about it, and then the metal run into a trench to form a 
thin bar which is then hammered and worked into a 
spear, etc. At the present time little amelting of ore is 
done. There are regular metalworkers, who make 
knives, ete., using a little hearth with goat-skin bellows, 
a crucible for copper and brass, etc., tongs, pliers, hammer. ria. 15, 

An iron plate with an aperture for drawing wire and files are also employed. 

Bellows.—A goat's skin with a large opening sewn to two sticks ; the bag is 
then held by these sticks and closed and pressed, the air being driven out through 
an iron tube inserted through one of the legs of the skin. 





Boats. 


The only form of boat in use is the dug-out canoe without outriggers. No 
sking are used. These are punted along by hamboo poles in the rivers. On the 
lake paddles are used, never oare, There are no sailing craft. The mugona is 
the tree used for making canoes, sometimes also the mbawa. They are cut out with 
a small adze, sompo. The ckeo bush is used for caulking, twenty or thirty of 
the stalks being rammed into the hole. fpise, a ground-creeper, is also used after 
being pounded. For baling anything is used. At Likoma a vessel likea very small 
canoe called upo is employed. A kind of raft made from pith-wood and 
called maqumitwa is used to fish from. Occasionally these get washed out into the 
lake and the fisher has been drowned. 

The canoes vary in size from 10 to 50 feet and more, the smaller being used 
as ferry-boats across a stream; the largest were made to carry slaves across the 
Lake Nyasa in the old days, In punting a canoe, one or two men work, keeping 
time. In paddling, any number may work, the largest canoes have twenty men 
working on either side. Down river near Zambesi the paddlers kneel; on the Lake 
they stand. 
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When a number are working they take time from the front man, the rear 
man steering with his ordinary paddle. The passengers sit in the middle, a chief 
towards the stern. They never lose sight of land even in crossing the widest part of 
the Inke. Stones are now used occasionally as anchors up the lake ; grass houses are 
made to shelter canoes. The smaller canoes are 2 feet to 24 feet high, the 
very large ones used to be 4and 5 feet high; except on the lower river, where 
canoes have ends similarly shaped, they are made with a bow more pointed than 
the stern and having a beak (Fig. 15). There is no ornamentation and no figure 
heads. 

In every lake-shore or river-side village or collection of huts will be found 
one or more canoes; these belong to some one man, others using them paying a 
fee, At the launching of a new canoe, beer is made and the women dance, and 
medicine is made for its safe journey. 


SWIMMING. 

Not even all lake-shore natives swim, thongh most do. The art is learnt in 
childhood and not taught. They are not very fast swimmers, and I do not think 
could swim very far. They sometimes dive head first and practise staying under 
water, They swim rather like a dog, both arms coming a little out of water, 
but not a trudgeon stroke ; arms are kept straight. They sometimes swim on 
the side, but never use the ordinary breast stroke. 


GAMES, 

Several games are played resembling the game of whaw introduced from 
Zanzibar {Mancala); wheu is played on a board in which rows of holes huve 
been cut; beans are used as counters. 

Mchombicoa—A game found among Anyanja and Machinga; it may be played 
on a whaw board, but is often played in holes made in the ground with stones. The 
Angoni game chipalapasa is played in the same way, At Fort Anderson isa lump 
of stone in which hollows have been made similar to those made in the ground, 
It is the only piece of stone-work I know in the country. Children and women 
play knucklebones (mdodo.) 

A man tries in one breath to keep saying mbiri-biritiri . . . ., while 
another makes a pile of stones from another pile of ten, taking one at a time, 
saying, “ To take and put it there makes one,” etc. Men play at guessing in which 
hand an object is hidden, or one out of ten men sitting in a honse has to guess with 
whom a certain object is. No forfeits. 

Tandande (=the epider) is cat's cradle, 

Tiali (hide and seek), one hiding, five or six seeking, 

There are no dice games. Cards were introduced from the coast before the 
advent of Europeans into the country ; the games are various and difficult to follow 

A slip-shod kind of wrestling is practised by Anyanja youths; the Machinga 
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wrestle thus: each man passes his right arm round his opponent's waist and grips 
his opponent's left wrist. When one has thrown the other, the victor spits on his 
hand, dips it in the dust and then smites his victim on the forehead, 

The boys practise long jumping. Small boys make miniature bows and arrows, 
spears, ete., to play with ; in their ways and frolics small ehildren resemble European 
children exactly, Little girls play at dolls—they cut cucumbers into shape and 
dress them in calico cloth, carrying them on their backs and making pretence to 
suckle them, 

The first words spoken by an infant are ma (amai=mother) and fa (atate= 
father) ; at two years mama and tata are words used; a word soon learnt is fofo— 
“No! [don't want to.” 

The only acting I ever heard of occurred when my own Machila men once 
acted a village scene, in which a woman (a man dressed up) while pounding corn 
was seized and raped by another man, At the right moment her husband and 
others rushed in and collared the man, who was condemned to have his head cut off; 
the execution followed. 


Dances. 


The following is a list of dances; opposite each is the name of the tribe who 
dance it — 


1. Chindimba, Yao. 13. attwo, Yao, 

2. Jikwata, Yao, 14. Njyeula, Yao. 

3. Utulu, Yao. 15. Sukusa, Yao, 

4. Mteterezi, Maiianja. 16. Nsanja, Yao. 

5. Lunju, Mafianja. 17. Nkonds, Yao. 

6. Timbwedera, Mafianja. 18. Chibonde, Yao. 

7. Nikwwere, Matianja, 19. Mberuza, Yao, 

8. Kansengwa, Mafianja. 20. Manganji, 

9. Wltseche, Matianja, 21. Sanyji, 
10. Chiles. 22. Chimwwintwint, 
ll. Vinyow, Maiianja. 23, Masewe, Mafinnja and Yao, 
12, Whole, Mafianja, 24. Many'ambela, Yao, 


1. Chindimba.—Danced at the malriv (mourning ceremony) generally inside 
the house unless a very large number of people are present, 

All sit round and clap while one after the other men and women get up and 
dance in ® rocking motion from one foot to the other, a small drum held against 
the chest ; in former times a large one lying on the ground used also to be used— 
now two or three, standing on legs, are employed. When danced in the dead man’s 
house, the body lies at one end of the room with the Adzukulu sitting by it, On 
one side are the wailers, and on the other the dancers, the dance being sometimes 
started immediately after death, sometimes the following morning and continued for 
three days. 

This dance is also performed at almost any beer drinking. 
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9 Liliate——A woman's dance (Scott's Dictionary states for men and women) 
‘The women dance in a ring, clapping their hands; no drums are 
played ; each woman in turn advances into the middle, where there .= * 


are usually four at a time. Here they turn round several times ¢ ‘ = i 
from left to right. When she has finished, she rejoins the ring * nian 
passing in and out the others in the middle, a fresh woman taking irre: Ke 


4's place and becoming No. 1 (Fig. 16). It is danced at any time nf 
after the burial ceremony is completed. 

3. Dtuli—A woman's dance of recent introduction; danced any time. A car- 
penter from Blantyre staying in Majawa's village January, 1007 (Lake Nyasa), was 
found to be playing chindimba ina manner different from the usual fashion ; his 
own variation he called wtulw, About the same time a new dance had been invented 
by the women, and for want of a name they called it ufulu, thouzh danced to the 
same music as /ikwata, but with chindimba drume. The dance resembles /idwate 
somewhat, but all movements are hopping, preceded by a few steps called chanda- 
malei, 

4. Nteteresi—Danced by men only to the beating of four drums including 
chinkango and mbalule; one man dances at a time, shaking the loins while men and 
women sit on opposite sides in a row. 

Lt is danced before and after lurial sometimes, and at other times, 

Many'’ambela—An old Yao dance seen at Fort Johnson, 25.6.07. Four or five 
men attired in kilts made of dried palm-leaves with about twenty masewe on each 
leg. The four men do a continual kind of shaffling in line, the fifth, the eapitdo, 
from time to time telling the drummers to play quickly, does a very fast pos 
seul with jumpings and kickings, and then assumes some idiotic pose, 

5, Kunju—A woman's dance; the men look on. 

6. Timbicedera—Cireumcision dance, 

5. Nieweere—Danced by men and women, sometimes in the funeral procession 
behind the mourners; big drums are used. 

8, Kansengwa—A small basket with stones and pumpkin seeds inside used to 
mark time with, 

0. Mische—Dress os in mangambela, may be danced in the funeral procession 
at the head of the procession. Nhiwere following the mourners, 

10. Chilosi—Old men's dance started immediately after the death of anyone, 
and eontinued for two or three days while the body lies in the house, 

11. Chinyon, Zinyau. ? Vinyoo—' A big dance” held after the death of 
some person, Only the initiated are allowed to he present, and “ women who are 
foolish and would know nothing.” Children are carefully excluded, and intrusions 
guarded against by posting men in the neighbourhood, anyone not being able to 
give the password was liable to be knocked on the head, Those taking part were 
said to constitute a society with a secret language, ete., and were only admitted after 
giving proof of bravery, endurance, ete. 

The dance took place always on a dark moonless night usually quite late 
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and the feature of if was the introduction of life-size representations of animals 
made of bamboo and grass with men inside, 

T once saw these at a namwali ceremony among the Awisa (v.,), 

12. NVkole-—Woman only present; danced on the occasion of a girl's first 
Thensiriathion. 

13. Litiwo—Women only, on the occasion of the quickening with first child. 

14. Njewa.—Men and women, a quick shuflling step while standing in a 
circle, 

15. Sukwsa.—The body shaking (shoulders) dance of boys, they walk round in 
ating, some fifty of them, the drums in the middle; when the bass drum breaks 
into a quicker time they all start shaking shoulders and bodies with intervals for 
two or three steps. 

16, Nsanja—Danced in a circle, men and women alternately. 

17. Nkonde—aA hig dance with sanji mttles. 

18. Chitonde—Dancing boys dance, 

19. AfGeruza—1907) men and women ; each carries a bango reed filled with 
pebbles—no drama. 

20. Manganji—A coast dance ; palm leaf bags filled with pebbles are tied on 
the legs. 

21, Sanje—A pas-de-deuz, each man with a rattle and head-dress; for a few 
moments they wander round each other picking up the time and tune, and then 
jump into a very fast step dancing and jumping into the air shaking the rattles, 

22, Chimwiniwint—a pas-seul by a man carrying a viol and bow with anklets 
of small sticks, 

23. Masewe—Danced no longer. At Mponda’s village a big crowd used to 
dance with skins round the loins and wooden anklets: in their hands they carried 
live snakes which had been rendered harmless by putting medicine over their 
holes before digging them out. Four drums as in chindimha were used, The 
women all fled away. 


Deseription af Plates, 


Pate SVT. 

L. Tron tube with human hair, 2. Tortoise-shell containing “medicine. 

3. Lent packet of * medicine.” 4. Tortoise-shell. 

5. Iron knife. 6. Horn containing “ medicine,” 

7. Seed rattle, : & Head amulet. 

9, Stotfed squirrel skin. 1-9. Contents of the bag of an (‘fa-man. 
Pirats XXVII. 

1. Gourd vessel, Yao. 2. Gourd rattle, Yao. 

3, Divining-gourd. 4, Gourd for casting lota. 

5. Maijianja. 6, Amachinga. 


7. AWwisa. 
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ON SOME DOLMENS OF PECULIAR TYPES IN FRANCE 
AND ELSEWHERE. 


By A. L. Lewis, 


Tue fifth Prehistoric Congress of France, at which I had the honour of represent- 
ing the Royal Anthropological Institute, visited, amongst other objects of interest, 
four dolmens of a peculiar type in the Department of the Oise. These were 
all alike in plan, and differed bnt little in size or other details, except as to 
orientation. They are all chambers, between 20 and 30 feet long, and 4 or 
5 feet wide and deep, lined, and originally covered with slabs of stone, and 
closed at both ends. In three of them the stone at one end is pierced by a round 
hole, not more than 18 inches in diameter, and carefully worked from both 
sides. In the fourth, instead of the single slab with a hole, two or more stones 
are so arranged as to make an opening. Outside these holed stones is an open 
portico or shrine, of which the holed stone forms the back, the sides being 
composed of two or more upright stones, and all being roofed in by one or more 
capstones, which stand at a higher level than those of the allée cowverte behind 
them. The length of the whole structure is about 30 feet, 

At Tre CHaTEav, about four kilometres from Gisors, in a wood, are a menhir 
and a dolmen of this type. The menhir is 4 metres high, 2 metres wide, and 
7 of a metre thick (13 feet by 6) by 24), and is buried in the ground to 
more than half ite height; but it has been dug round, and some animal bones 
were (liscovered during the excavations, The dolmen, which is about 250 metres 
from it, is of the type I have just described, the allé couverte being about 24 feet 
long, 34 to 4 feet wide, and 3 feet deep, but possibly deeper originally, It stands 
about 15° east of north and west of south. The stone at the south end and 
the capstones have been removed, Polished stone axes and human bones were 
discovered in or underneath it, .At the north end the allée is closed by a single 
stone, 8 feet long, 1 foot thick, and 6 feet high, pierced by a round hole, not more 
than 18 inches in diameter, through which childran were formerly passed to 
cure or preserve them from fever. On the north side of this stone are two others, 
each 5 feet high, at right angles to it, forming with it a portico or shrine, which 
is covered by a stone 12} feet long, 6 wide, and from 2 to 3 thick, ‘his 
shrine faces to about 10° east of north, while that which I have to speak 
of next, La Prerne aux Fes at Vitters Sr. Sxruicure, faces about dua north, 
This latter structure indeed differs from the other only in retaining two of the 
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eapstones of the af/ée, and in some small points of measurement which I need not 
give in detail. Human remains and stone axes are said to have been found in it 
many years ago, 

The third holed dolmen, the Donen pe La Benes at Boury, is of the same 
type and of almost the same measurements, but the shrine or portico faces 15° 
north of eust, to a position in which the sun would rise twice yearly 
(probably about Ist May and 10th August), and each of its sides consists of two or 
three stones instead of one. Each of these groups of stones supports a small 
capstone, and the large capstone rests upon them instead of directly upon the 
upright stones. This arrangement may have been made only because of a difficulty 
in getting a stone large enough to cover the others completely, or there may have 
been some other idea involved in it. One of the roofing stones of the ailée has 
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fallen partly into it, blocking it up, The remains ofpninety bodies were found in 
the allée with some stone axes, spearheads, and pottery, but nothing has been 
found in the portico, 

The point of greatest difference between the Dolmen de la Belle Laye and 
the others is, however, the remarkable carving which is on the middle stone on 
the north side of the portico, This has been thought to represent a prehistoric 
goddess of a rather unpleasant description, who is associated with a stone axe 
(not the double-bladed Cretan weapon). The resemblance between this sculpture 
and a female figure is not very striking at first sight, but it becomes somewhat 
plainer on comparing the various illustrations collected by M. Salomon Reinach, 
by means of which we see that these carvings represent merely the breasts and 
necklace of a by no means engaging female figure, more fully represented in other 
places, In one case we find a rudimentary nose, in another a nose and mouth 
without eyes, and in others noses and eyes without mouths, while some have arms 
and even hands and fingers, Most of these are carved on only one face of the 
stone, but in one instance the back of the stone is carved as well as the front, 
The collar or the breasts, and frequently both, appear on nearly all these extra- 
ordinary figures, and show the connection between those in which nothing else is 
represented and those which are more complete. Yet I think it can hardly be 
maintained that any of them are developed from others by a process of improve- 
ment, or degraded from others by unintelligent copying, as the Gaulish and 
British coins appear to have been degraded from a Greek original. It would seem 
rather that the sculptor and those for whom he worked found the slightest con- 
ventional attribute sufficient to bring their deity before their minds, and that, I 
Suppose, suggests a considerable amount of intellectuality on their part. There 
are sculptured stones amongst the megalithic monuments of Ireland and also of 
Brittany, and on some of the latter stone axes seem to be figured; but, so far as 
I know, none of them exhibit those emblems of the goddess which we have been 
especially considering. Mr, Borlase, however, thinks that he finds traces of her 
in Irish tradition and folklore (Dolmens of Ireland, p. 579). 

It has been said (Builder, 18th May, 1907) that “of six stones that remain of 
a line that ran parallel to a now destroyed tomb at Tamuli (Sardinia) three have 
breasts, as if to distinguish the sex of three of those buried in the tomb;" but the 
position of these stones, as shown by La Marmora and, after him, by Perrot and 
Chipiez in their respective books, seems to indicate that they had no connection 
with the tomb in question. They appear, in fact, to have been separate standing 
stones carved to a conical shape, some it would seem with breasts and others 
without, which may have marked individual burials of males and females, or may 
have had some phallic and non-sepulchral object. They do not seem to have 
anything to connect them, as might at first be thought, with the carvings in 


* La Seulpture en Europe avant lea Influences Gréco-Romaines,” in P Anthropologie, 1804, 
P- 15. See also Borlase's olmens of Ireland, p. 576. 
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France, which are, moreover, directly associated with burial caves and chambers. 
It is desirable to make this clear in this place, because the Sardinian “Giant's 
Graves” will come before us from another point of view presently, 

There are other dolmens in this district like the three which I have described 
with holed stones at one end of them, but I did not see them. The other to 
which I did go—the Donen pe CHAMPIGNOLLES—opens a little north of east, to 
a point at which the sun rises perhaps twice during the summer. Dr. Baudonin 
has suggested that the orientation was to the sunrise of the day on which the 
work was begun. This dolmen differs from those previously mentioned in having 
the opening built or formed of separate stones placed together, instead of being 
cut through a single slab. One of the large stones at the front is also scored with 
deep irregular grooves, which are supposed to have been made by grinding or 
polishing stone axes. Pottery, stone axes and arrow-heads, and bone needles 
were found in the ailde, together with the remains of fifty-five bodies. In the 
vestibule one bone needle, an axe, and some fragments of pottery were discovered. 
Eight hundred metres from it there is a menhir, 7% feet high, 6 feet broad, and 
2 feet thick, buried to half its height, and it was by observing the bearings of 
this stone, as he has done in other eases with equal success, that Dr. Bandonin, the 
Secretary of the Congress, first found his way to the dolmen. 

This dolmen with its built entrance may be compared with the better 
preserved and much larger “ Pierre Turquaise,” which I described in Man (1907, 
No. 74), and which is at no very great distance from it, and with others in 
Normandy, described by M. Léon Coutil in the Proceedings of the Congrés Pré- 
historigue de France, at Autun, 1907. | 

On other occasions I have shown that great differences exist between the 
stone circles of different localities, and especially between those round Aberdeen, 
those round Inverness, and those elsewhere, though, with regard to this, I must 
now say that a small circle with a recumbent stone between two uprights, like 
those near Aberdeen, but without a central tumulus, has lately been discovered at 
Drumbeg, County Cork, by our colleague, Captain Boyle Somerville, R.N. (Nature, 
29th July, 1909); but this solitary exception was, perhaps, set up under the influence 
of someone who travelled in prehistoric times from what is now Aberdeenshire to 
the south-west of Ireland, or the resemblance may be merely accidental. 

As it is with the circles so it is with the dolmens. There are so many and 
so great differences between them that if dolmen-building were, as has been 
thought, a characteristic of race, it would have been not to one but to many races 
that the different types would have been due, but the different kinds of dolmens 
are so mixed and distributed that any such races would seem to have gone about 
from one isolated place to another, very much like so many draught-men hopping 
over one another's heads on to alternate squares of the board. This will appear 
nore plainly if we look round to see where other monuments resembling these 
dolmens, with their remarkable round holes communicating with the interior, are 
to be found, 
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The first to occur to some may be the Men-an-tol, near Penzance, and it has_ 
in fact been suggested that that stone may have been a division with communica- 
tion between two interior chambers, such as exists at * King Orry’s Grave” in the 
Isle of Man, at Rodmarton in Gloucestershire, at Kerlescan, Carnac, Brittany, and 
some other places where, however, instead of the hole being cut through a stone, 
two stones are set side by side, half the circle being cut out of one side of each of 
them, Ido not, however, think that the Mén-an-tol formed part of a dolmen, 
because the other stones around it are pillar stones, such as are used in the circles 
in the district, and not broad slabs, such as dolmens are made of, there as elsewhere. 
Chun Quoit, which is not far off it, and is the most perfect dolmen in West 
Cornwall, presents an excellent example of the shape of stone generally used in the 
construction of chambers and galleries, but in other respects it is quite different 
from the dolmens of the Oise, being merely a large cubical kist, having, 
however, & narrow entrance at one corner, formerly blocked by small dry masonry 
which has fallen down inside it. The Men-an-tol was probably the central object 
enclosed in an ordinary cirele of pillar-stones. Ohun Quoit, on the other hand, is 
a dolmen of a type met with in many and widely separated localities, There are 
for instance numbers of dolmens in India not unlike it in shape which have holes 
in one of their sides, but these holes are too high up and too small for entrances 
for anything human except a ghost, being only from 4 to 9 inches in 
diameter. 

Sir Walter Elliot reported to the International Congress of Prehistoric 
Archeology (Norwich, 1868, p, 257) that dolmens of this type, some with and 
some without holes, were found in all parta of Southern India; and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor has recorded in the 7'ransactions of the Royal Jrish Academy (vol. 
xxiv, 1865) the existence of 2,129 in the district of Bellary, of which 1,110 had 
holes in one of their sides: he also described two groups in the Dekkan, each 
containing a large number; of these one, and one only, had two stones at right 
angles to the outside of the holed stone; many were open, three-sided chambers, 
with nothing in them or under them. AL these Indian dolmens are old and are 
attributed to a race of dwarfs, and such human remains as are found in them 
appear to he of small size; but, as articles of iron and other metals are eaid to have 
been found in them, they are probably not so old as those of Western Europe, 
which therefore cannot have been derived from them, nor is it conceivable that any 
great rave movement passed from Western Europe to Southern India 3,000 years 
ago—the period suggested by Colonel Meadows Taylor for their construction, If 
then the holed dolmens of Western Europe and India had a common origin the 
starting point of it must be looked for somewhere between the two, but it is 
perhaps most likely that the only community of origin waa in the development of 
similar ideas among different peoples with regard to the manners, customs, and 
requirements of the dead, anil that those ideas produced the same results in these. 
widely separated countries Such an identity of ideas may indicate a contact or 
influence of some kind, but does not necessarily point to a community of race. 
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At Plas Newydd, Anglesey, is a chamber in # mound with a stone closing the 
entrance, which had in it two round holes side by side, but these also were too 
small for anyone to pass through. 

Open compartments or shrines at the end of long chambers, resembling those 
of the dolmens of the Oise in shape, but with the very important difference that 
they have no apparent communication with the interior, exist at Poulhan en 
Plouhinee in Brittany, in Antrim, described by Dr. Sinclair Holden in Anthropalogi:, 
and in other places in Ireland, described by Borlase. Dr. Sinelair Holden's 
“Giant's Graves” were surrounded by an outer enclosure of stones; he found 
charred human bones, flint implements, and fragments of sepulchral urna inside the 
allée, but nothing in the shrine or outer passage, and no trace of metal in any of 
them. Borlase notes one or two instances of possible openings from the outer 
shrine to the inner chamber in Ireland, but nothing like the round holes in the 
stones of the dolmens of the Oise. In Sweden however we find some which seem 
to be extremely like them; the difference in one case being that the al/ée widens 
toward the back instead of being the same width throughout, and in another that 
the chamber is much shorter, and, instead of a shrine, has an enclosure surrounding 
it, somewhat like those of the Trish “Giant's Graves "" the entrance also is a small 
archway instead of a roand hole. The breasts and collar, the symbols of the 
goddess of the axe of the Oise, do not appear in connection with any of the other 
monuments I have been speaking of. 

There are, as we all know, dolmens of various sizes, patterns, and ages, in 
Japan, in Corea, in India, in Palestine east of the Jordan, in Algeria, in Spain, 
in Portugal, and in some other places; but T will now only say a little about the 
go-called “Tombs of the Gianta” in Sardinia, and that because they do in some 
particulars resemble the dolmens of the Oise, and also because a sort of connection 
has been suggested between them and some remains in Great Britain, They were 
visited by Count Albert de la Marmora about ninety years ago, and I think first 
described by him in his Voyage en Sardaigne,! from which many particulars and 
illustrations have been copied by Perrot and Chipiez (Art of Pheenicia, ete.), and by 
W. ©. Borlase (Dolmens of Ireland). They were also visited by Captain Oliver, 
who published a short account of some of them in 1875. Dr. Duncan Mackenzie 
has investigated and deseribed them quite recently, and his plans and photographs 
are no doubt more accurate representations of their present state then La Marmora’s 
were of what he found, but so much destruction has been wrought by treasure 
seekers that a better idea of the appearance of these structures when complete may 
be gained from La Marmora’s elevations than from any photograph. Perrot 
and Chipiez say “ these tombs consist of a hemi-cyele, forming a kind of vestibule: a 
large stela, andl a grave varying in length from five to ten mnétres and upwards, 
whilst the stela, never less and often more than three metres high, is oblong in 
shape towards the upper extremity, and tends sometimes to narrow towards the 


! ‘The Bodleian Library contains the second edition in four vols., 8vo, with long folio Atlas, 
published at Turin, 1839-40, 
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lower, yielding as nearly as possible the section of a truncated egy”; and—after 
degeribing the raised borders of the stela, and the round or square hole in it— 
“This doorway, small for a child, was the only means of communication with the 
yault, which was surrounded, sometimes by a low wall like the hemi-cyele, or by 
a double or treble row of juxtaposed slabs, fixed edgewise to the ground, forming a 
kind of passage about a mitre and a half broad, covered over by more massive slabs 
upon which a layer of earth was laid.” Bronze weapons have been found in them. 
“They all point exactly ten degrees south (of east), the dead having their faces 
turned to the first rays of the rising sun." Dr. Duncan Mackenzie represents them 
as pointing mostly due south, one however pointing 5.5.E., one S.E., and another 
W.S.W. The lofty stela, which was the specially distinguishing feature of the 
Sardinian tombe, was not, say Perrot and Chipiez, always a monolith, but was 
sometimes formed of two or three superimposed slabs; Dr, Duncan Mackenzie 
does not describe these at all, because since La Marmora’s journey they had been 
removed from every one of the tombs that Dr, Duncan Mackenzie visited during 
his first expedition, Captain Oliver however saw one or two.’ These large stele 
were thought by La Marmora to resemble some tombs in Alsace, but these latter 
consisted only of a stone frough or tray, from 2 to 3 feet square, surmounted 
by a sort of extinguisher cover about 3 feet high, and they could only contain 
ashes or broken bones; there was a round opening at the base of the dover, and in 
a picture without anything to show its size (Borlase, Dolmens of Ireland, Fig. 666), 
the cover does look rather like a Sardinian stela, but there iz no dolmen or allée 
behind it, no frontal curve on each side of it, and no real resemblance whatever to 
the Sardinian monuments as a whole. Dr. Mackenzie having made a second 
journey to Sardinia and found some dolmens of a more usual type, is, l understand, 
of opinion that the “Giant's Graves” were evolved in Sardinia from the simpler 
form of dolmen; in other words that they were a Sardinian product, confined 
to Sardinia itself, and in this, so far as my information goes, I quite agree 
with him. 

The Sardinian tombs lave also been compared with the horned cairns at 
Yarhouse in Caithness, but I cannot say that Iam much impressed by the supposed 
resemblance. To my mind the dolmen at Annaclochmullin in Armagh, figured by 
Borlase, is much more like them; but before we jump to the conclusion that there 
must have been a connection between the builders of the Sardinian and Irish 
dolmens, we must remember that this particular example is but one out of mine 
hundred in Ireland, and that none of the others are like it; and, further, that the 
‘curved frontuls both in Ireland and in Caithness were buried in cairns, the former 
to a depth of about 12 feet, so that any regular access to them was impossible, 
which seems to suggest o difference of cult and consequently of origin. This latter 
objection does not apparently apply to the chamber at Maughold in the Isle of 
Man, figured and described by Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt in the Reliquary of January, 


‘ Figured in Nuraggit Sardi, ete-, by Capt. S. Pasfield Oliver, RA. Dublin, Carson Bros. 
1875, See aleo the Journal of the Anthrypological Jnatitute, vol. iv. 
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1885, which indeed appears to me to resemble the Sardinian tombs more closely 
than any other monument I have seen or heard of ; but I suppose nobody will infer 
from that either that Sardinia was colonized from the Isle of Man, or that the Isle 
of Man was peopled from Sardinia. It may possibly have happened that a vessel 
from Sardinia did reach the Isle of Man in prehistoric times, and that its crew 
settled and died there, and were buried in their own fashion; or that they landed 
to bury some of their number and that the survivors sailed away again; but 
this monument is, I believe, just as solitary an example in the Isle of Man as that 
of Annaclochmullin is in Ireland, 

To return to our starting point; communication between the dolmen builders 
of the Oise and those of Sardinia would perhaps have been more difficult than 
between those of Sardinia and the Isle of Man, and there seem to be no connecting 
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links. In the south of France we have the 213 dolmens of the Lozére, described 
by M. Adrien de Mortillet, of which many, if not all, were long chambers with an 
entrance at a considerable angle at one end; and in the next department to the 
west, that of the Aveyron we find a great number of quite a different square type 
rather resembling Chun Quoit near the Land’s End of Cornwall? In the Aveyron 

1 Lee Monuments Megalithiques da la Losire, par Adrien de Mortillet. Paris: Schleicher 
Frérea, 1905. 

? Trutat and Cartailhae in Transactions of International Congress of Prehistoric Archmology, 
1868. 
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only dolichocephalic skulls have been found, but in the Lozére some very brachy- 
cephalic skulls have been discovered togethar with a few dolichocephalic ond some 
of mixed or medium type (Borlase, p. 605). Farther north we come to the dolmens 
of the Céte d’Or, whlch are simple oblong chambers without any special 
distinguishing character, and going still farther toward the north-west we reach 
those of the Eure et Loir,! which, so far as my observation of them goes, are neither 
square nor oblong, but rather large square chambers with the corners rounded off, 
or of an irregular and more or less circular form. All these varieties lie between 
the Giants’ Graves of Sardinia and the dolmens with the portico and hole in the 
Department of the Oise, 

If from the latter we make our way towards those in Sweden, which resemble 
them more nearly than any others, we are confronted in Holland by the great 
Hunebedden—long chambers with their entrances in the middle of their sides 
instead of at the ends—in Germany by other varieties, and in Denmark by square 
chambers, more like those of the Aveyron, or Chum Quoit in Cornwall, or those of 
which no less than eighty-five, and indeed, within the memory of man, many more, 
seem to have existed formerly in one square mile round Carrowmore in County 
Sligo, Ireland 

In Spain and Portugal again there are different varieties, but the greater 
numbers seem rather like those of the Eure et Loir in plan, while in North Africa 
the smaller square chambers, sometimes with small circles, predominate. 

From a consideration of the subject as a whole it would seam then that the 
building of dolmens was not confined to one race and the building of circles to 
another, nor that there was any one race which originated and diffused both: but 
rather that megalithic construction was a phase of culture through which many 
races have passed, and which was developed in different ways, not only by separate 
ruces, but also, in very restricted localities, by different tribes, without regard to 
any racial differences or connections between them. 

Another point is that, where a striking resemblance occurs between some monu- 
ments in quite different and distant localities, any real connection is perhaps more 
likely to have been due to the influence of some emall party of adventurers, or even 
to one individual traveller, than to the movement of a whole tribe, nation, or race. 
These latter could only have moved slowly, and would have left traces of their 
migration all along that part of their route which was on land; but, even in the 
earliest times, there were many individual travellers, some as explorers, some as 
traders, some as prisoners or slaves, some who fled from justice, and perhaps many 
more who fled from injustice, possibly even some missionaries, and in the nature of 

\ Journal of Anthropological Institute, Augunt, 1889, 

* Most of these latter have been destroyed altogether, some are represented only by the 
circle of amall stones which surrounded the chamber, and othera by a dulmen which has lost 
ite circle, but the almost universal type in this place ceems to have been a syuare chamber with 
a small circle set round it, or with the appearance of one formed accidentally by the irregular 


masses of stone heaped round about it, In other parte of Ireland other types of dolmens 
prevail, and it may be that these were built by a colony from Denmark. 
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things these would none of them have been the least intelligent of their respective 
communities, and would therefore have been the more likely to exercise some 
intiuence upon any less civilised but friendly population amongst which they found 
themselves, 

In conclusion T should like to say a few words about the probable objects and 
uses of such dolmens as those of the Oise, to which there was an entrance always 
open or easy to be opened, They were certainly used as resting places for the 
dead, but it has been suggested with respect to some that they were made first of 
all for some other purpose, and converted into tombs at a later period: that is 
possible, but it is difficult to prove. Others regard them as having been 
simultaneously tombs and shrines for the worship of their inmates, or places to 





which the living resorted to obtain in dreams or otherwise answers to questions of 
importance. W. C. Borlase urges these points very strongly in his Dolmens of 
ireland; at p. 439 he says, “the dolmen, no mere Sepulchre made once for all 
und forgotten, but the goal of the Pilgrim who sought the abode of the spirit—the 
ancestral shrine, at the porch of which the dead were communicated with, and the 
accustomed offerings made”; at p. 346 he says that a passage in an Irish 
manuscript, called the Colloguy of the Ancients, “ proves that in the Middle Ages a 
tradition, then committed to writing, either from older manuscripts or from oral 
sources, existed with regard to the nature of the rites performed in pagan times at 
those places which were held sacred to the heathen mysteries ; it would appear that 
2Aa2 
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the cultus was that of the spirits of royal or famous ancesters, who were to be 
approached by pilgrimages made to their abodes accompanied by a residence of a 
eertain duration—in this case three nights and days, throughout which period 
fasting was prescribed—within the spirit mansion itself; the spirits of the dead, who 
were doubtless conciliated by sacrifices, being thus approached and ‘fasted upon,’ as 
the term was, were supposed to respond to the prayer of the supplicants, to grant 
them what they desired, and to enter into converse with them.” Perrot and 
Chipiez (p. 52) take a similar view with regard to the Sardinian tombs and their 
holed stele, and I myself see nothing unlikely, but much that is probable in it. 
A French author, M. de Paniagua, has suggested to the Congrés Préhistorique de 
France (Autun, 1907) that the priests or medicine men who attended to the oracles 
at those places also lived in them; it is indeed quite possible that, during the 
long existence of these very numerous monuments, some of them may have been 
used in that way, and there are in fact reports that some have been inhabited in 
quite recent times, but it does not follow that they were originally designed for 
that purpose. 

Finally, it is worthy of note that Borlase compares the Irish form of ancestor- 
worship to some of the Shinto rites of Japan, and that there are things that do 


occasionally seem Lo suggest a northern Asiatic connection amongst the builders of 
our rude stone monuments. 
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NOTES ON THE IRON WORKERS OF MANIPUR AND THE 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL IN HONOUR OF THEIR SPECIAL DEITY 
KHUMLANGBA. 


By Lrevy.-Cotoxen J, Suakesrean, C.LE., D.S.0. 


THERE are three villages in the state which manufacture iron: Kokching, Kokching 
Khuno (New), and Wairi. In the three villages there are 704 houses, These 
originally formed an endogamous group, but nowadays this custom is being broken 
through, The population is divided into families or Sayets, each of which is 
exogamous, 

The people claim that their ancestors cime from Cachar, whence their most 
important clan's name, Meyang langbam, Meyang denoting a foreigner from Cachar. 
The story runs that the ancestors of the Meyang langbam and Khettri mayum clan 
were one day walking near Thobal, and noticed some earth thrown out of a bamboo 
rat's burrow, which resembled that in which iron was found in Cuachar, so they 
gathered it and on their way home they met the Raja, who asked what they were 
carrying, and, being told, ordered them to experiment and report the result. 
Eventually the community, numbering then only five or six households, was settled 
near the spot where the ore was found, and subsequently moved to their present 
locations, where the deposits of ore are more extensive. All these deposits are 
under the protection of an Umang Lai, i, forest god, named Khumlangba, who 
has to be propitiated before the iron can be worked. When fresh ground has to be 
broken, a boffalo is sent by the Raja, and this animal is taken to the site of the 
proposed excavation, and in olden times wes slain there, but since the introduction 
of Hinduism the animal is released and dedicated to Khumlangba, after a few hairs 
from each fetlock and the end of his tail, and a drop or two of blood from his ear 
have been offered to the Lai. Khumlangba is credited with the power of causing 
the iron ore to move about. One day it is found near the surface, the next it has 
disappeared only to appear again when the capricious god chooses, The presence of 
a deposit is detected by probing the soil with a long bamboo skewer, after heavy 
rain, when the ground is soft; if the skewer strikes something hard, a trial 
excavation is made. The deposits are near the suriace,a pit seldom exceeding 
9 feet in depth. Members of a party work together and the result of their labours 
is divided equally, 
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Smelting—Two baskets of earth, weighing about 220 pounds, are treated at 
time. A piece of ground is smoothed and plastered with cow-dung and mud, on 
this the earth, after being thoroughly washed, is placed in layers with straw between 


each layer, and then burnt, after which the particles of ora can be picked out. 
These are then pounded. 
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A= Furnace. 


There are two cylinders, B, cach with a separate tube C, and spring D. 
E = Leather cover. F = Toggle. a 


The furnace A consists of a hollow cylinder of clay, from the bottom of which 
two bamboo tubes C lead to two cylinders, B, made by lining a slight excavation 
with stakes driven close together and caulked with mud, Each of these cylinders 
has a cover of buffalo hide securely bound on round the rim. In the middle of 
each cover is a hole, a piece of cord, with a toggle attached, is passed through the 
hole and held there by the toggle, the other end of each cord is tied to a stick 
securely buried in the ground and bent over so as to act as a spring and keep the 
cover always raised to its utmost. A layer of live charcoal is put into the furnace 
and the bellowaman takes his stand on the cylinders B, placing «a foot over the 
hole in each cover and resting his hands on a cross bar. As he mises each foot in 
turn the cover is raised by the wooden spring and the air enters through the hole 
in the cover, as his foot descends the hole in the cover is closed and the air is 
forved out through the tube C; by moving his feet rapidlya strong draught is produced 
which soon raises the charcoal in the furnace to a great heat, and a little of the ore 
is then sprinkled on it. Charcoal and ore are added alternately, without any flux. 

About 45 pounds of ore are smelted, and then the furnace is extinguished and the 
iron extracted. : 
Forging.—The bellows used are the same os for smelting, the tubes being led 
through a hole in a atone, on the far side of which is a charcoal fire. An anvil is 
generally astone. Five men are needed: one bellowsman; one fireman, to keep 
the fire in good order; two hammermen; one master, who manipulates the iron 
with a pair of pincers and is the expert, under whose orders the others work He 
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receives eight annas a day, the others four each. The actual cash expenditure is 
very small, as the charcoal is manufactured from timber growing on the village 
lands, and the labour is mostly supplied by the partners in the enterprise. 
220 pounds of earth are said to produce from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 worth of manufactured 
iron articles, which if all the labour had to be paid for at market ratea would cost 
Rs. 7/12/0. Formerly the people of these villages were not allowed to engage in 
any trade but iron making, and each worker had to give the Raja two pieces of iron 
6 inches long and 2 inches thick every month. 

The annual festival, or Loi-hareuba, pleasing the god—Khumlangba is 
represented by a piece of iron a few inches square. There are three such pieces, 
one in charge of each village, those in charge of Kokching and Wairi are said to 
have been brought with their ancestors from Cachar, that at Kokching Khuno was 
made when the village was formed from the mother village. Although there are 
three pieces of iron there is only one Khumlangba, and in reply to a question as to 
whether, if the piece of iron were stolen, the thief would carry off Khumlangha, I 
was told that Khumlangba would, of course, remain, as he always is a spirit, and 
would probably make things uncomfortable for the thief. 

When a Lai-haranba is to be celebrated, the first thing to be done is to bring 
the Lai into a state of activity, Ordinarily speaking he is supposed to remain 
inert, unless offended in any way, Should a person without the approval of the 
Laisangba, hereditary guardian, cut a bamboo from the sacred grove, he would be 
made ill by the offended Lai, and if traders coming to the market steal anything 
and carry it off in their boats, he will pursue them and upset them. If a man be 
bold enough to make love to the wife of the Laisangla, Khumlangba will take up 
the matter and strike down the guilty couple. Even if the Laisangba turn his 
wife out for ill-temper or some minor offence, no man will dare to marry her, for 
fear of Khumlangba’s wrath. Khumlangba, however, is said not to exercise any 
supervision over the morals of the rest of the community. 

Khumlangba particularly affects two plants called Leisang Leirel and Langthei, 
and when he is about to be pleased the Leirangha, a specially selected official, has 
to fetch them, the former must be brought from the capital, the latter may be got 
on the spot. These plants are placed in Khumlangha’s house on the first day of 
the pleasing. Thence they are taken in a bress veseel by the priestess down to the 
river which flows beside the grove, The old lady wades into the water, with the 
vessel in one hand and ringing a small bell with the other. On the bank her 
assistant priestess rings another bell, and in company with some male attendants 
chants in a low tone. Khumlangba’s litter and its bearers waits beside them, 
The aged priestess moves slowly about in the water chanting and tinkling her bell. 
Suddenly she stumbles, falls,and after a moment emerges with the vessel full of 
water. Khumlangha has come, Sometimes the god is surly and will not come 
fora long time, The old lady now finds her way to shore trying her best to step 
joyouly. The vessel with ita precious contents is placed in a litter, and the 
bearers raise it on to their shoulders. 
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The penna players start a tune on their little fiddles, the drum beats and the 
fifers play, and the bearers essay to carry their Lai up to his house, but he asserts 
himself, they make a few steps forward, then come staggering back, they sway 
about, plunge forward again, reach the foot of the slope, but Khumlangba pute out 
his strength, and back they come staggering almost into the river, thus he plays 
with them several times, but finally permits himself to be borne up to his own place. 

The Lai-pham, or god’s place, is an open space, surrounded by bamboos and 
trees, at one end is an open shed in which a two-tiered carved wooden altar draped 
with red cloth on which the iron representations of Khumlangba and his wife 
Shija are placed, surmounted by brass head ornaments, the precious vessel is 
deposited beside them ; at the foot of the altar are the brass vessels of the god, and 
offerings of fruit, flowers, and rice. Half-way up one side of the open space is the 
permanent abode of the Lai, a house of some size, with a verandah and a porch, but 
no windows, Sheds for the village officials run between this house and the open 
shed, and on the opposite side is a shed for their wives. ‘The officials seat themselves 
in their appointed places, each on his mat, while their wives sit on chairs arranged 
from left to right in order of the seniority of the husbands. The drummer of the 
Lai takes up his position at the farend of the ground opposite the open shed. The 
Laisangba moves forward and kneels in front of the shed, all the officials rise and 
arranging themselves in rows behind hit kneel and bow humbly to Khumlangba, 
the Laisangba prays at some length, and then the whole assembly bow their fore- 
heads to the ground. The officials resume their seats and the sacred fire is made 
by drawing a band of cane swiftly backwards and forwards round a small log held 
under the performer's foot. A small lump of tinder having been ignited a fire is made 
opposite the shed and offerings of rice are Jaid in front of Khumlangha, the 
officials again come before the shed and kneel while another prayer is said, after 
which they resume their seats. A fish called sareng is singed slightly over the 
fire and Inid before Khumlangba. This fish has spines in its head, and is chosen to 
represent the buffalo, which used to be sacrificed along with a pig before the 
advent of the “Brahmin with his scrolls and sanctities.” If a gareng cannot be 
found, a prawn will do, When the sacrifices were made, the blood used to be caught 
on a stone and laid before the god. Even now a cock and a hen are killed at the 
conclusion of the Laiharauba. 

The assistant priestess now comes forward, with a tray of fruit and vegetables 
on her head, and moving slowly about in front of Khumlangba's shrine invokes the 
gods of the four quarters, Khobra, Thangjing, Wang Purel, and Marjing, and then 
various other deities of hill and dale and the Imung Lais, the guardians of the 
hearth. Her invoention ended, the tray of vegetables is placed before Khumlangba, 
and for the moment the ceremonies cease. Later in the afternoon there is a grand 
dance. 

The unmarried girla wear a special and most becoming dress. The head-dress 
consists of a crown ornamented with small gold tinsel pendants, from the sides of 
this chaplet plumes of peacocks’ feathers stand up, Over each ear is a pendant 
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of various glittering objects, a loose veil of very fine muslin is worn over the 
shoulders, the body is wrapped in an embroidered cloth, the skirt is of green silk 
and reaches to within an inch or two of the ground; a foot from the bottom, all 
round is thickly studded with little looking-glasses and spangles; a broad band 
eovere!l with silver spangles hangs in front from the girdle. The married women 
wear their usual dress,adding only a fine muslin veil over the head and shoulders, 
but the phanek, tc., cloth which answers for bodice and skirt, is new and of brighter 
colours than one sees ordinarily, perhaps chiefly due to the newness. 

A procession is formed, the head Maibi, or priestess, with a man carrying 
Khumlangha’s sacred dao, with three blades on either side of her, leads the way 
followed by the second Maibi, with an umbrella bearer on one side and a fan 
bearer on the other, two more fan bearers follow them, parallel with whom on the left 
move two penna players and two fifers. Then follow in ranks a large number of 
women and girls, the former on the flanks the latter two or three abreast in the 
centre: On their left following the penna players come a crowd of men and boys 
of fourteen. or fifteen. This procession moves in circle from left to right, so that 
the men and boys are on the inner flank. The atep consists of a hop, with body 
bent on to the left foot, right brought up to calf of left leg, slight pause, then 
hop on to right foot, and left foot brought up to right calf, again pause, hop on to left 
foot, and s0 on ; as the right foot comes up to the left calf all clap hands. The step 
is much slurred by the women and girls, who merely bring one foot up to the 
other, pause and then continue the step, but the Maibis and menfolk hop with 
considerable vigour. The Mailis turn round from time to time, and sometimes 
taking hands dance round two or three times. One of the men sings praises of 
Khumlangba and the other performers sing the refrain “Seyd nasidi,” which is 
obsolete Manipuri for“ We are very pleased.” The procession goes round and round 
many times, gradually the pace quickens, the hopping becomes more excited, the 
singer breaks into obscene jokes and abuse of the women, and is joined amid peals 
of laughter by all the men and lads; the women reply in a similar manner, and just 
when it seems that the ceremony is going to degenerate into a regular romp, the 
men break out of the ring and the women and girls form into lines facing the 
shrine behind the Maibis and their attendants and continue the dance. The step 
changes to a kind of valse; in this and in the circling dance great play is made 
with the hands and fingers, This dance finishes the ceremony for the day. 

A penna is a fiddle, the head of which is a cocoanut shell, with a piece of 
thin leather stretched over it, the stem is of bamboo, the strings of horse hair, and 
the strings of the bow are of the same material. The bow has a handle of wood, 
with a curved metal head with many little bells attached to tt, which tinkle as the 
bow moves. A bright-coloured banneret hangs from the stem of the penna. The 
Village officials wear the peculiar head~iress so much affected by the Manipuris on 
gala occasions. .A white turban is bound tightly round the head, and over the top 
and im front is wound round a stwmzil, a horn-shaped construction of cane 
bound over with cloth or gold braid, and ending above in a loop and below in three 
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flat loops which are concealed under the turban. The shwmsi! is over a foot 
high and curves slightly backwards, from the loop at its end hangs an embroidered 
streamer. On each side of the head a plume made of peacocks’ feathers and the 
tail feathers of the hornbill are inserted in the turban, and sametimes another such 
plume is worn behind, the upper end passing through the loop of the shumeid. 
The whole structure is bound together by a narrow band of red and white 
embroidery, wound round and round and tied under the chin with ends hanging 
down nearly to the waist. Cheap vests dyed various colours are apparently very 
much liked ; a white cloth, with red embroidered border, is wrapped round the waist 
and thighs. Far into the night the sound of the drum tells that devotees are still 
pleasing Khumlangba with song and dance, but this is an unofficial performance. 
Every evening Khumlangba is replaced in his permanent house, and each morning 
brought and installed in the shrine called Yathok sang; on each occasion the 
officials of the village are present, and prayers are said. Khumlangba’s servants 
are two Maibis or priestesses, old women whose fitness for the post is demonstrated 
by the Lai taking possession of them, throwing them into a species of fit, during 
which they babble incoherently. If a man is thus taken possession of by the god 
he is known as Maiba, and during all ceremonies of the Lai-harauba he wears the 
dress of a Maibi, viz. white cloth wound round the body from below the armpits, a 
white jacket, and 4 sash which is sometimes coloured twisted round the waist, A 
fine muslin veil is worn over the head. The Maibi is looked on as superior to any 
man, by reason of her communion with the god; and therefore if a mau is 
honoured in the same way he assumes the dress of the Maibi as an honour. Ifa 
man marries a Maibi, he sleeps on the right of her, whereas the ordinary place of 
woman is the right, as being the inferior side, It appears that women are more 
liable to be possessed by the god, and the same may be observed among all the 
hill tribes of these parts. Among the Lushais the Khawhring, who “eats” other 
women, is also & woman, and the Zawlnei, who answers almost exactly to the Maibi, 
is almost always a woman. Besides the Maibis there are in attendance the 
Laisangba, hereditary guardian of the shrine and the god,a Maiba appointed by the 
village, who during the Lai-harauba is given four or five assistants All these 
officials of the Lai live inside the Laipham throughout the Harauba only going 
out when the Lai himself goes, and their food is cooked at the sacred fire. The 
second and third days’ performances are the same, therefore one deseription will 
suffice, 

About two o'clock a procession is formed to convey the Lai from the Lai-pham 
to the village market-place, where a small cloth-sided shrine has been put up for 
him. The wives of the officials with their huge state umbrellas lead the way. 
Two tall banners with the figure of a tmoukey on each are carried, next followed by 
several little girls two and two in their dance dress, several pairs of small boys in 
disreputable attire come next ; these children carry Khumlangba’s brass vessels, fans, 
etc., then come men carrying dao and spears presented to Khumlangba by suppliants 
for his favour, then the old Maibi bearing on her head the brass vessel containing 
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the sacred flowers in which Khumlangba was yesterday persuaded to take up his 
temporary residence ; this is gaily decorated with orchids, two little girls attend her; 
behind her comes the litter containing the sacred pieces of iron, each surmounted 
by a shumzil, which represent Khumlangba and his wife Shija. This litter is 
gaily decorated with peacocks’ feathers and Howers and attended by fan and 
umbrella bearers, As the litter nears the shrine, Khumlangha sports with his 
bearers, driving them hither and thither, the litter sways to and fro as the carriers 
try to get it to the shrine, the umbrella and fan bearers strive anxiously to keep in 
their appointed places, one moment the litter is borne forward with a rush, then it 
auddenly stops and the carriers seem drawn backwards, stoutly but vainly resisting. 
At last the Lai graciously submits, and the litter is safely stowed in the shrine. 

The officials of the village kneel before the shrine and the Laisangba says 
a prayer, then all resume their places, and pieces of grass called fang, which have 
been presented to the Lai, are distributed to all important people. On the first 
day orchids were similarly distributed, that was in the Lai-pham, but outside of it 
lang is the proper offering. These offerings are collected and burnt at the end of 
the cereniony, Now follow a series of dances before the shrine; the two Maibis 
and the village Maiba commence; the steps are various, much play is made with 
the hands, and there is constant turning round and advancing and retreating, 
After each dance the performers bow to the Lai, and then to the head officials 
seated on their mats, each under his own umbrella. The Maibis are followed by 
three men, then three pairs of men dance in succession, When the dancers are 
officials, their attendants stand near them and clap their hands in time with the 
drum, <A boy approaches with an offering of parched rice; he is from Imphal, 
and thinks it wise to propitinte the Lai of the locality he has come to, The 
Laisangba receives the offering, and lays it reverently in front of the shrine, the 
boy kneels down and a prayer is said, the second Maibi tinkling her bell the while. 
Then the wives of the chief officiala of the village advance, and after making 
obeisance, dance in two lines, three in each line; gradually the space behind them 
is filled with girls and women all dancing, advancing and retreating in lines, This 
goes on for a very long time, to the accompaniment of drum, penna, hand clapping, 
and singing. 

The next dance begins with the Maibis attended by the two dao carriers and 
penna men, praying before the shrine, then dancing there with clapping of hands, 
then turning to the left they circle round the ground holding their hands, with 
their wrists touching, hands slightly apart level with their foreheads, as if holding 
up something, I am told this means that they are offering themselves to 
Khumlangba, the Maibis are supposed to be holding their souls in their hands and 
offering them to the Lai. Thus they circle twenty-six or twenty-seven times, 
holding the hands in a different way each time, and varying the motions. The 
various actions are to show that they owe all to Khumlangba, thus the hands held 
to head show that that is due to him, then placed at the corners of the mouth, that 
the teeth ure his gift, then the action of spinning, that cotton and cloth come from 
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him, and so on. Singing men, married women, and girls gradually join in till the 
dance becomes the same as that performed on the first day, The last three rounds 
are very tumultuous, many young men and boys breaking into the circle, and 
between them and the women lond obscene chaff is bandied freely, with much 
laughter. Then the men and boys retire and the Maibis with attendants dance 
before the shrine, the women and girls dancing in rows behind them. A canopy 


of cloth supported on the fans and umbrellas is erected, and the head Maibi taking | 


the brass vessel with the sacred flowers in it, places it on her head, and in company 
with the Laisangba, dances slowly round it from left to right, while the second 
Maibi alone goes round from right to left all singing, the Maibi and the Laisangba 
pass to and fro in different directions under the canopy, while the second Maibi 
and the village Maiba, pass special rolls of sacred cloth from one to the other over 
the canopy which is lowered for them. This is done several times, The four 
supports of the canopy represent the gods of the four quarters before referred to. 
The canopy is to protect the Lai, Khumlangba, and his wife while they play 
beneath it. The passing to and fro of the cloth is part of the play. The exact 
performance of this portion of the ceremony is of the highest importance, all 
performers must follow exactly the appointed path, and each action must be done 
at exactly the right moment, Finally, the Maibi and Laisangba dance under the 
canopy, and then bowing down to the Lai retire, and the dance is over. While the 
last portion of this dance was proceeding, one of the attendants began to dahce 
wildly, and after going through most extraordinary contortions, reeling about as if 
drunk, he fell down and was dragged to the front of the shrine and placed there 
kneeling with his head on the ground, and remained there for some time shaking 
with emotion. Khumlangba had entered into him, The same thing happened to 
this man on three days of the festival, and he will probably be a regular Maiba by 
next year, and appear in Mauibi's dress. On the next day the second Maibi 
became possessed. She danced wildly, staggered about shaking her head, for the 
Lai is supposed to sit on the head of his devotee, then she knelt before the shrine, 
and trembling all over, shaking her head, began a long series of babblings, which were 
said to be prophecies, The Raja had sent some cloths, and a head-dress for the 
Lai, and I had made a small offering of money, and these babblings were said to 
be the Lai promising us prosperity in Consequence of our good acts. 

The finale was almost the most interesting ceremony of all. The second 
Maibi put on a Naga cloth, and a Naga basket was hung over her shoulder, With 
~ & Naga hoe held up in one hand she proceeded to invoke Khumlangba, while the 
head Maibi, the village Maiba, three other men, and a man with only a loin cloth, 
who was said to represent a Tangkbul Naya, all with sticks in their hands, stood 
round. The invocation ended, the whole party form a cirele and dance round 
striking the ground as if hoeing, and shout in imitation of Nagas working, then 
the village Maiba takes a little gourd from the second Maibi’s basket, and standing 
before the shrine offers it to the Lai, making an invocation, after which the second 
Maibi, taking a packet of rice, wrapped in a plantain leaf, as Nagas carry food 
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into the fields, from her basket offers it to the Lai with an invocation. Then the 
gourd, which is supposed to contain rice beer, and some of the rice are offered to 
the other members of the party. The Tangkhul, who is the clown, causes much 
amusement by his antics, trying to avoid the attentions of the Maibi, who tries to 
force the food down his throat. The village Maiba then marks on the ground the 
imaginary area they have cultivated. This whole play is transacted three times. 
I am told that it may be repeated any uneven number of times. After the third 
repetition, all retire except the second Maibi and the Tangkhul. The latter takes 
one of his companions’ sticks, and holds it across his own to represent a bow with 
arrow in position. The two performers now dance at opposite ends of the ground 
singing in turn, and advance and retreat, the Maibi evidently trying to catch the 
man, who fends her off and makes pretence to shoot her; this goes on for a long 
time, and the dialogue is evidently extremely amusing, though said to be highly 
improper. Finally the Maibi seizes the Tangkhul by his loin cloth and forces him 
on to his knees before the shrine, after which they dance together. Then all the 
officials gather before the shrine for a final prayer, during which all the boys of the 
village gather at the other end of the ground and raise loud shouts, with much 
laughter and gusto, evidently imitating the Hau-hau with which the Kabui Nagas 
greet someone whom they wish to honour. Khumlangba is now carried to his home, 
in the same manner as he was brought, but it is no easy matter to get him off the 
market-place. The litter bearers are driven in all directions, backwards, forwards, 
sideways; several times the fickle deity seems to have made up his mind to go, 
and drives his bearers forward at a fast run, then suddenly stops, backs, and 
finally makes off in the opposite direction, -All these antics are signs of his being 
well pleased. 

The following is the explanation of the dramatic performance. The woman 
dressed up as a Naga is Panthoibi, a goddess, who appears in several tales (The 
Meitheis, pp. 97, 99,127, 128,T, C. Hodson). The comic man is Nongpok Ningthau, 
also referred toin Mr. Hodson’s work. Panthoibi was once cultivating on the Nong- 
mai-Ching hill east of Imphal, when the Nongpok Ningthau came and said, “This 
is my land and my father's before me, be off, or I will shoot you with my bow and 
arrow.” Panthoibi made love to him in order to get permission to cultivate the 
place ; when she had fed him with all the food and drink she had, he said he would 
have none of her, but she seized him and insisted on his marrying her ; eventually 
the persistent lady had her way, and the ceremony was performed before 
Khumlangba. Panthoibi is said by Mr. Hodson to have been the wife of Khaba 
and my informants admit this, but say Nongpok Ningthau took her, though it 
would rather appear that the taking was on the lady's side. 

The third and fourth days’ performances were the same up to the end of the 
Panthoibi farce, at the close of which the officials made their usual obeisance, and 
then all the engaged couples advanced in pairs, and each in turn danced before 
Khumlangbs. It is the practice here for boys and girls to be betrothed at about 
ten to twelve years of age, but the marriage does not take place till the girl 
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reaches the age of puberty, and sometimes later. In the meantime the young 
man is treated as a son of the house, though living with his parents, and he works 
for his future father-in-law. ‘The girls’ dance is just the usual turning round and 
waving the hands, the boys’ is more difficult, consisting of three hops forward on 
the right foot, turn round, three back again on the left, waving the hands and 
opening and shutting them with a rolling motion of the fingers, then with knees 
bent balancing on each foot alternately, hopping from one to the other, and turning 
round, The audience is extremely critical, and any awkwardness on the part of 
the performers is greeted with jeers and laughter. As the boy resumes his place 
he is met by friends who make him presents of pan and betel nut. This giving 
of presents goes on throughout the festival; presents are being continually taken 
to the performers, and friends send presenta to each other by the hands of their 
children. When giving a present the giver bows to the ground, and the receiver 
returns the compliment, On the sixth day the ceremonies are the same as the 
fourth and fifth, except that in place of engaged couples dancing together the 
married people take the floor in reverse order of seniority, the officials coming last, 
and the Ningthan, or chief, bringing the dance to a conclusion, The seventh and 
last day the whole of the ceremonies take place within the ZLai-pham enclosure, 
and to the dances are added exhibitions of strength and wrestling. I could not 
stay for these two last days, but hope before long to witness the last three days of 
the Harawha in the sister village, Wairi. 

The advent of the Meyang-lambam is said to have taken place in the reign 
of Khagenba, about the beginning of the seventeenth century. It is evident that 
the immigrants were not Hindus, for the people of Kokching have only become 
Hindus quite recently, in fact there are still some old men who refuse to abandon 
their varied meat diet. Hinduism does not seem to have been introduced into 
Cachar till the beginning of the eighteenth century. I see no reason to doubt the 
story of the origin of the Meyang-langbam family, but in these three villages there 
are seven other éxogamots families which form an endogamous group. Tt seems 
probable that these are descendants of people of the locality, who joined the 
Meyang-langbam in the manufacture of iron. Each family has its own Lai, who 
has to be “ pleased "at intervals by members of the family, and those who have 
married into it. All join in the “ pleasing” of Khumlangba. The ceremonies of 
the “pleasing” bear some resemblance to festivals celebrated by the hill tribes. 
Thus the carrying of Khumlangba about in the litter, is paralleled by the 
Mi-thi-rawp-lam, a feast of the Lushais, in which effigies of their ancestors are 
carried about, and in some respects the rest of the performance reminds me of the 
“Kut " feasts celebrated by nearly every Kuki-Lushai clan about this season of the 
year, and said to ensure good crops. At the close of the day's ceremonies, when 
Khumlangba was being borne back to his house, a man always raised a loud shout, 
“We have pleased Khomlangba well, may our crops be good, may all be well with 
us,” and the whole crowd shout back,“ Yes! * Yes!” The Naga costumes adopted 
in the Panthoibi episode are in keeping with Manipuri customs, and show how 
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close the connection between the Manipuris and the tribes round them really is 
(compare Mr. Hodson’s remarks in The Meitheis, p. 4 et 2e9.), The parade of the 
engaged couples is not an actual part of the Lai-harauba ; it was explained to me 
that up till the prayer and obeisance performed by the officials at the end of the 
Panthoibi faree, every action and word was of importance, but that the obeisance 
and prayer closed the important ceremonies and the rest was unimportant, 
mistakes did no harm. 

Where I have attempted no explanation I could get none, except the vexatious 
one, “ It was the custom of our forefathers, how do we know its meaning?” 
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XLL Covexants, OaTHs, anp ORDEAL, 


Covenants—A great and constantly recurring quarrel between families and 
towns of equal strength is settled by the important persons on each side entering 
into a covenant of blood-brotherhood. The mode of procedure is as followa:-—A 
Molekaleku or go-between is appointed and approved by both parties. As arule he 
is an outsider of importance who has the enfrée to the villages concerned. He 
selects an island or some other convenient spot as a neutral meeting place for the 
contracting parties, and he is pledged that the meeting shall take place without a 
renewal of hostilities by either party. This Molekulekw also arranges the terms of 
peace, é.c., whether captives are to be retained or given up, and also whether goods, 
etc,, taken should be returned or not. All the preliminaries having been settled 
the parties meet at the place and time appointed; and then a stick called ndeko is 
procured and carefully scraped, and these scrapings are mixed with salt. The 
contracting parties clasp each other's right hand with the ndeko between the palms ; 
then some incisions are made on the arma and the mixture of ndeko scrapings and 
salt is rnbbed on the cuts; each then puts his mouth to the incisions on the other's 
arin and sucks for a few momenta, after which one of the contracting parties takes 
the adeko stick and strikes the wrists aud knees of the other, saying: “If ever I 
break this covenant may I be cursed by having my nose rot off" Then the other 
takes the neko stick, and performing the same ceremony calls down the same curse 
on himself should he ever break the covenant, These rites are accompanied by the 
drinking of much sugar-cane wine. The whole of this ceremony is called Tena ndeko 
=to cut the neko stick. 

After making blood-brotherhood between the headmen of two towns there is o 
ceremony called Bakia Lolelembe, which is as follows: A nganga takes a palm frond, 
splits it and puts one-half of the split frond across the path between the two towns 
that have entered into the above contract of friendship, This is not only a sign 
that all past palavers are finished, but is also a fetish to punish anyone who breaks 
the treaty. It is firmly believed that the side that renews the quarrel will get the 
worst of it by wounds and death. 
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Blood-brotherhood is also practised when two persons are always quarrelling 
and neither is strong enough to gain an advantage over the other ; so to establish 
good feeling between them their friends persuade them to Tena ndeke. 

As already stated a disease (probably lupus) of the nose is the punishment for 
faithlessness in observing the oath of blood-brotherhood ; but for breaking a simple 
oath or promise there is no retribution, but public opinion condemns such double 
dealings, and one who is noted for falseness will have his name put into an 
impromptu song at the village dances—this is much feared and has a deterrent 
effect. 

Tena ndanga = to cut a token. This is done by two ordinary combatants, or 
disputants. A piece of stick, tin, or anything handy is cut and each takesa part as 
a token that all matters of dispute are finished between them, and he who again 
starts one of the old quarrels calls down a curse upon himself, 

This tena ndange is also used by the party who loses a case. He gives the cut 
token as an earnest of payment of the fine imposed by those who judged the 
case. 

Oaths were very freely used by the Boloki in their conversation, and such 
liars were they that they felt it necessary to back their statements with adai = I 
swear it, The commonest form of cath was Zena Viingu = cut my throat, and 
this was always accompanied by the speaker wetting his finger and drawing it 
across his throat fa Mama=(by my mother), and Véa Tata (by my father) were 
very strong oaths and were felt to be binding on the user of them, otherwise disaster 
would follow if the statement to which they were attached was not true, or the 
promise which they strengthened was not fulfilled. Bwele wako Mama = (true 
certainly by my mother), and Buele unko Tata = (true certainly by my father), are 
oaths not regarded as being so strong as the other two, but inferred that the speaker 
pledged himself that his words were true, otherwise his mother, father, or relative 
would suffer. Ngamdu was a word used in calling on the “ ordeal” to work and 
cause your fall if guilty, or on the fetish to work you harm if you are guilty of 
breaking its laws, or on spears and knives to wound and kill you if you have not 
right on your side. I heard this word used on many and various occasions and it 
was generally equivalent to “let me be accursed,” if I have done this wrong. 

There is nothing resembling an oath administered to witnesses, and there is no 
means of punishing a false witness, hence witnesses are rarely called upon to give 
evidence in acase, for no one on the opposite side, and no judge would accept their 
statements. In ordinary cases the judges must decide the palaver on their own 
knowledge of the affair, for they are fully in touch with all local matters, and only 
local cases are laid before them. In complicated cases they resort to the ordeals, 
which are as follows :—1. Vka (Lower Congo Niwsa) which among the Boloki is the 
outer reddish skin of the rootlet of a certain tree carefully scraped off. The mode 
of administering is the following (extract from Folklore, Vol. XLX, pp. 94 to 97) — 

VL A few days ago' I had the opportunity of seeing a rather complicated 

' Written in’ 1894, 
Vou: XL. 28 
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discussion and cross-accusation settled to the satisfaction of all the natives present 
by the parties concerned drinking, or rather eating, the ordeal 

The trial took place on neutral ground, i.c., ina section of the town midway 

between the sections in which lived the parties concerned, The court house was a 
wide-spreading wild fig-tree that cast a shade over the whole gathered crowd, which 
formed an oblong figure. The plaintiff stood at one end with his supporters, the 
defendant at the other with his, and the two sides were occupied by neutrals and 
sympathisera, The case was as follows :—The plaintiff had two slaves who ran away 
and after some days he heard that these slaves had gone away in a canoe belonging 
to the defendant, so he accused the latter of aiding and abetting their escape, and 
wanted him to pay him for them. The defendant, on the other hand, wanted the 
plaintiff to pay him back a canoe or the price of it, as he said it had been stolen by 
the plaintiff's slaves. For three hours they discussed the matter and tried to arrange 
an amicable compromise, This, however, was impossible, as each wished to get 
the best of the bargain, From the nature of the case it was impossible to call 
witnesses, although many persons spoke on either side. At lnat it was decided that 
the parties should take the nia (ordeal drug). Each was so confident of the right- 
eousness of his claims that he was willing and eager to eat a portion of the poison- 
ous drug to support it. The plaintiff was a short, thick-set young man troubled 
with elephantiasis, and from that and his apparent nervousness he was greatly 
handicapped in the trial. The defendant was a tall, thin, wiry man about fifty 
years of age, who had, I think, often taken the nko before, and was inured to it 

The nka is the outer skin of the rootlets of a tree that grows up the Lulanga 
River—a tributary that enters the Congo River on the south some forty miles 
below the Monsembe district. It is very fluffy, and of a deep scarlet colour. Two 
ngangas prepared equal portions of the nka, There was about a dessert-spoonful in 
each portion, The accused had first choice, after which each doctor with the portion 
of nke in the palm of his hand took up his position hy the side of hia client, and at 
a given signal the portions of nko were simultaneously held tothe mouth of the two 
opponents, and at the same moment they began to chew the drug. After chewing 
for a few moments each washed it down with gulps of sugar-cane wine. 

After taking the ordeal, the men are allowed neither to sit down nor to lean 
against anything, nor even to touch anything with their hands, The naka given in 
the above quantity blurs the vision, distorting and enlarging all objects, makes the 
legs tremble, the head giddy, and gives a choking sensation in the throat and chest. 
In fact it gives all the symptoms of intoxication anda few more besides. The one 
who first becomes intoxicated and falls down is the loser, and the one who resists 
the effects of the drug and controls himself the longest is the winner. 

About five minutes after they had taken the ordeal, a native doctor stepped 
into the centre with a plantain stalk in his hand, about 2 feet 6 inches long- and 
3 inches to 4 inches diameter. He flourished this stalk about a little, and 
then placed 1t in front of the plaintiff for him to step over, He went forward 
boldly, stepped over it, and returned to his place. This was repeated six times 
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without his feet once touching the stalk, The defendant had then to go through the 
same test, which he did laughingly, throwing his arms and legs about in all directions. 
This was done occasionally for the next thirty minutes, and the plaintiff (the 
accuser) began fo show signs of intoxication, His steps faltered, his eyes brightened 
and glared, and it was with difficulty that he raised his feet over the stalk. Then 
the “doctor” began to mock him, pretending to put the stalk close to his feet and 
tantalizingly drawing it back. Forty minutes after taking the nta the climax came. 
The “doctor” threw the stalk to the defendant (the accused), who caught it in his 
hands and carried it to the centre, where firmly fixing his feet onthe ground, he 
stooped forward and placed the stalk with both his hands in a straight line, then 
raising himself he went back to his place. The plaintiff then went to pick 1t up, 
but no sooner did he lean forward than a spasm of pain seized him, and he would 
have fallen had not a man, who for the last twenty minutes had followed him closely, 
caught him in his arms and quickly carried him to his house, 

No sooner did the crowd of neutrals see the fall of one of the opponents than 
with a bound they jumped to their feet; and with spears and knives raised in the 
air they danced, shouted, and sang around the winner. Some rubbed dirt, others 
ashes, and others red-camwood powder on the fellow's face—a sign that he had won 
the case. They then hoisted him on the back of a friend and carried him home. 
He distributed four hundred brass rods among the crowd of his admirers, who said 
they had helped him to win his cause. He eat outside his hut all the rest of the 
day with his face smeared, so that all could see he had won, and could congratulate 
him. The plaintiff had to pay him two slaves and a canoe as damages. 

The next day both accused and accuser were walking about the town, and seemed 
none the worse for drinking so powerful and dangerous a narcotic. They apparently 
had no enmity towards each other, but chatted freely and laughingly over the events 
of the previous day. 

When one remembers the amount of corruption and bribery among these 
people; that the most familiar words on their lips are “lie,"“ liar,” and that the 
most frequent question is, “Is it true?” and the answer, “It is true or cut my 
throat,"—the wonder is that they can setile a palaver in any way. 

To drink the ordeal and be either right or wrong according to its action settles 
the affair once for all, ends all possible deadly feuds and bloodshed, and saves many 
a man from what is worse than death, viz., an ever-present anxious fear of what his 
enemy or enemies may do to him, Ifa man accuses another of giving him a disease 
or of causing the death of his wife by witchcraft, how can the accused disprove such 
4“ charge? Not by talking, no matter how much he may swear that he is innocent, 
li he calls the chiefs and headmen together he knows the verdict will be given in 
favour of the one who pays the most; if he runs away he will soon be captured by 
some-other town and probably sold to furnish a cannibal feast; if he runs to a 
friendly town he will lose caste, he will be treated with contempt as 4 coward, and 
his life be rendered miserable. So he boldly steps forth and takes the nka and the 

affair is settled, Is the ordeal in his favour? Then he claims and geta heavy 
ae Ie 
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damages. Toes the ordeal go against him? Then he pays the damages, if wealthy 
enough; or, if poor, sells himself; or, if aslave, his master paysforhim. But what- 
ever be the result, that palaver is decided once for all, 

No stigma attaches to a man who is found guilty, for“ one can have witchoraft 
without knowing it.” Moreover, noone lightly brings a charge of witchcraft against 
another, for, if the ordeal test goes against the accuser, the damages are so-'very heavy 
as to deter frivolous accusations, 

2. Epemi, 3. Mobwngu ave both trees. The juice from the bark of these trees 
is pressed out and dropped into the eye of the accused, and if the sight is destroyed 
the aceused is guilty. The epomt juice is more powerful than the mokungu. The 
nko and epome are for witchcraft and serious charges of theft and adultery, and the 
motunge is used only in more trivial charges. In each case the accused can refuse to 
submit to the ordeal unless the accuser takes it with him, hence the two latter are 
rarely employed, but the ndw is frequently employed by the accused and the 
acchzer. When a sgaga accuses a man of being a witch, the accused cannot 
demand that the ugange should take the ordeal with him. 

4. Another test is as follows: Three boys are accused of thieving, which 
charge they indignantly repudiate ; three young plantains are eut—one to represent 
each boy—and the juice of the mokwngu is pressed into the centre of each plantain 
stump left in the ground. Now when a plantain is cut it will in a few hours send 
up from its centre the beginnings of a fresh growth, but if one of the three 
plantain stumps does not begin to sprout afresh by the next morning the lad 
represented by that plantain is the guilty one, if two do not sprout then there are 
two thieves, and if neither sprout then all three lads are regarded as guilty. On 
the other hand if all three sprout they are proved to be innocent of the accusation. 
The mokwugn juice destroys the eye, so in mercy the “eyes" of the plantain are 
used as a substitute for the eyes of the lad, and it is probable that the juice when 
well pressed in retarts the sprouting of the plantain. 

6. angola is a word denoting the giving of the ka to a medium (moyenguwa), 
and after a certain time, when the ordeal begins to work, the name of aman who 
is supposed to be the witch is called out, and if the medium stumbles over the 
plantain stalk put in his path, while this name is “on the card," the owner of that: 
name is guilty; but if the medium does not stumble the man is innocent, and 
another name is called and the process is repeated until the witch is found or the 
effecte of the drug have passed away from the medium, 

6, Mei ma muaguiga=water of the bell. This is used by a witeh-doctor 
called Nyanga yo mungunge, A person is very ill and charges his family with 
bewitching him. They deny the accusation, and he thereupon challenges them to 
drink the water dipped in the nganga's bell, which will not hurt them if they are 
innocent, bat will kill them if they are guilty of the charge. Anyone who refuses. 
to drink from the bell is regarded as guilty. 

By frequently drinking the nka one becomes imune from its effects, and I 
have noticed that old people, who had taken it many times, never fel] intoxicated. 
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by it, but young people fell quickly, from its effects on their system. I have no 
doubt that the administrators of the various ordeals were open to bribery and other 
influences, and could and would dilute the ordeal for one in whom they were interested. 

By the ceremony of fena ndeko the contracting parties did not become blood 
brothers in the ordinary sense, but simply declared peace and a wiping out of all 
old palavers up to date. I have known the blood-brothers fight over new quarrels 
that arose Inter. 


XLIL Tasv. 


The ramifications of tabu are to be found in every part of the life and thought 
of the Boloki native. They touch every kind of food, every place, and every 
action. ‘There is not a single article of food that is not tabu to some one, there is 
not a place that has not been tabued at some time or the other, and there is not a 
possible action that has not been or is not affected by tabu. The tabus are many 
and various, but most of them will fall under the following heads :-— 

1. The totem tabu or mokumiu, This is not so evident to the casual observer 
among the Boloki people as it is in other parts of the world. One family that I 
knew could not eat a certain snake, and another could not eat fowls. If the men 
of these families killed or ate their totems they would become thin and weak, and 
the women would not only become thin but sterile, and a pregnant woman who 
broke the totem tabu would be delivered of a weak child who would remain thin 
and undersized all his days, To another family the mwenge (tree with small edible 
fruit) was a totem. The tree could not be cut down, nor the fruit eaten, and if by 
any mistake a woman of this family burnt it while pregnant she had carefully to 
save the ashes (iv,, instead of throwing them away she had to put them in a special 
place), or her child would be born thin and weakly. After puberty the youths of 
the family could not eat the mwenge fruit. Another family had the ntungu (plant 
with large red leaves) as a totem, When a woman of this family became pregnant 
for the first time a mtungu was planted near the hearth (in the open air) and it was 
never destroyed, otherwise the child would be born weak, thin, and remain very 
small all its life, The healthy life of the children and the family was bound up 
with the healthiness and life of the totem as respected and preserved by the 
family. ‘The killing of a fowl by a member of a snake family did not affect the 
members of the fowl family, and so on in the different totems. 

A woman brought her totem with her when she married, and observed her 
own totem and that of her husband, A child borm to them took the totems of 
both parents until there was a council of both families, the paternal and maternal 
branches, and then it was generally arranged that the child should take its father's 
totem. 

Connected with some of the totems there is a spirit called Loweya, and this 
boweya is common to these totems and presides over the interests and health of all 
the members of the families that respect these particular totems. In such families 
there is 4 dance on the fifth day after confinement, when the ceremony of piercing 
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the ear takes place, On the fifth day the women of the village gather and rub 
camwood powder on themselves, decorate their body with leaves, and tie on sashes 
of nkokolemba (creeper with small leaves), and dance for a considerable time to the 
sound of drums, then the lobe of the right ear of the child is pierced if it is a boy, 
and the left ear if it ia a girl—the left is always a token of inferiority, This 
ceremony takes place always during the morning, and is a sign to the boweya spirit 
that that child belongs te a family in whose totem he is specially interested. The 
pierced ear indicates to the spirit that the owner has a claim on its help and 
protection, 

2. Vili or permanent tabu. This isa tabu thatis put on any kind of food, 
as,“ You must not eat goat's flesh”; or an interdiction not to go to a certain plave, 
as, “ You must not go across the river to a particular island”; or a prohibition not 
to perform a certain action, as, “ You must not drink native wine except through 
a reed, and never straight out of a veasel of any kind.” This tabu must be 
carefully observed by the person under it as long as he lives or dire consequences 
will follow the breaking of it, such as a return of the sickness from which the 
person suffered when placed under the tabu, or a loss of property and life, or the 
sickness and death of a child. Every kind of food is mult to some one, and it was 
no uncommon sound to hear a person going through a town crying out: “ Exchange 
for a piece of antelope.” That meant that some one had come into possession 
of a piece of antelope to whom that animal was ngui, so he was trying 
to exchange it for fish or something else that was not ngili to him, with some one to 
whom antelope was not wplt. There was, Whether through tabu or not, a very 
strong aversion to milk and raw egys. To drink milk or eat a raw egg rendered 
the person unclean for several days, and he was not allowed to eat with his family 
until the uncleanness or Gosoto had passed away. They could and did eat well- 
cooked eggs no matter how savoury through age they might be at the time, 

Very frequently this ngili becomes an inherited tabu. A man has, say, 
elephantiasis, and the medicine-man says he is not to eat either elephant or 
hippopotamus meat, and he will pass this ngili on to his sons, who will carefully 
observe it lest their legs become swollen like an elephant’s, 

3. Mungilu or temporary tabu. The mungilu covers 4 large number of 
different cireumstances that call for a tabu, according to the views of life taken by 
the native. During pregnancy a woman is placed under a tabu, generally that she 
is not to eat a certain kind of foodl—not the same article of food to every woman— 
and this she observes until the nganga removes it either on the birth of the ehild, 
or when if is weaned, or the first time it has its hair cut Some Pregnant women 
were told not to throw the ashes of their fires away until their child reached the 
age of 12 or 14. The ashes were always carefully gathered into a heap and put 
into a special place. These, however, belonged to families who had trees or shrubs 
for totems, and for fear of scattering the ashes of their totem trees, inadvertently 
burnt, they had to put-all the ashes of their fires in a special place, honouring all 
ashes to avert being disrespectful to the ash of their totem tree. 
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Men engaged in making fishing and hunting traps were under a tabu not to 
have sexual intercourse until they had been successful in catching something and 
eating it. (See notes on fishing and hunting in JAD, xxxix, p. 459.) Those 
undergoing the rites of circumcision must not eat either the heads or tails of fish 
until they are quite healed. 

Sometimes a man in a rage will put himself under a tabu. A wife by her 
conduct has irritated him beyond endurance, and at last he strikes on the ground 
with a stick (Jefe mobondo) and says: “ May I be cursed if ever I eat food cooked 
by you.” He is now under a mungilw not to eat food from that woman's hands. 
This as a rule brings the woman to her senses, and after a time she prevails on her 
husband to remove the tabu. Men and women, to exhibit sympathy with their 
sick parents or near relatives, will make a vow saying, “I will not eat fowls,” or, 
“I will not go to Luang until my father is better." Should the said father die 
then the person who made the self-imposed mungi/w must not eat any more fowls, 
or must never go to Lulanga. 

Again, a aganga may say that on account of a certain sickness the patient is 
not to eat such and such food, and the food he may eat must be prepared in 
a particular way. This is called Kila mungilw = to prohibit, tabu, etc. However, 
when the man is better a feast is made (lamba epunza) and then all kinds of food 
are prepared in the ordinary way, including the interdicted articles, and the patient 
who was under the mnyilw partakes of them, and this is Ailola mungilu = to 
reverse, or remove the prohibitions. 

There is a custom that almost amounts to a tabu. A man who has killed 
another in a fight must not reply to a greeting until he has received a Bonkant = 
a congratulatory present for his bravery, ete.,in the fight. Ata drinking bout 
others may nob receive their bumpers vf sugar-cane wine until after the brave 
warrior has received his share of the drink. 

A person may therefore be under four tabus, viz. 1. The totem tabu. 2. The 
ngilé tabu because he has had a serious illness and desires to avoid arelapse. 3. The 
inherited tabu to avoid a complaint from which his father suffered; and 4. The 
Mungile tabu. 

A woman never had sexual relations with her hushand from about three months 
before confinement until the child was weaned, ¢¢., from twelve to eighteen months. 
It was believed that if this prohibition were not observed the child would sicken 
and die. Men never ate with women, agit was considered beneath their dignity to 
do so, and it was regarded as very immodest for women to eat in the presence of 
men, They always took their share of the food round the corner of a house out of 
sight of the men folk, 

PBokilo means mother , danghter ——, brother . father-in-law, 
sistera of mother-in-law, brothers of father-in-law, wives of wife's brother, and in 
fact any relation-in-law. ~Bokilois « noun derived from kila=to prohibit, tabu, etc., 
and indicates that all bearing the relationship of Pokifo can have no intimate 
relationship with one another. It is highly probable that at one time they were 
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not allowed to speak to each other. It is certainly regarded now as incest for any 
persons bearing the relationship of Boki/o to cohabit with one another. .A son-in- 
law may not look at a mother-in-law, and a daughter-in-law must not look at a 
father-in-law, When absolutely necessary they may sit a little apart with their 
backs to each other and talk, Some have told me that this is to guard against all 
possiiility of them coming together, “Fora person you never look at you never 
desire.” Others have said: “Well, don't you see, my wife came from her womb.” 
Tam strongly inclined to think that the former ia the real reason. Sicknesses, 
misfortunes, ete, are regarded either as the result of bewitchment or through 
breaking knowingly or unknowingly some tabu. 

The names of the dead are freely mentioned a few weeks after death, and such 
names are even passed on to children if there is any likeness of the child to the 
deceased, and some natives have a misty idea of the possibility of the re-birth of the 
deceased in the child who bears his likeness. 


XLII. Retretox. * 

Mongoli is the name given to a disembodied spirit, and Elimo is the name of 
the embodied spirit; but directly the Elimo leaves the body it becomes a mongoft, 
and in the following paragraphs this distinction must be borne in mind. Immediately 
after burial the mongoli visits denga,’ the nether regions, and after an indefinite 
period it returns above ground, and if it is the spirit of a man whose family origin- 
ally came from the bush, then the mongoli haunts the forests, the bush, and the 
farms ; but if it belongs to « member of a riverine tribe then. the spirtt haunts the 
river, creeks, islands,ete, The bush folk are buried in mats; but the riverine people 
are buried in coffins made of old canoes. Is it because their spirits go to live in the 
water? The Boloki folk are a riverine tribe and are proud of it, and scorned those 
who trace their origin to the “bush.” These mingoli (plural) look after the lidoma 
(see section on reproduction) to keep them supplied with children, and at times they 
take upon themselves various forms, as that of a crocodile, hippopotamus, ete—the 
latter being the more common form, and as such it visits the town and eats and 
drinks what has been placed teady by its family. Sometimes these wingoli can be 
heard as spirits walking through the forests, the noise they make is called dic- 
die, and at times they visit the towns and cause a rustling in the grass roofs as though 
“searching for a place through which to drive their spears.” The land and water 
are fallof mingoli, hence the timorous folk are afraid to ‘travel at night. Certain 
nganga can see these mingoli, and, if they are mischievous, they pretend to 
capture them and confine them in saucepans and calabashes. Men also become the 
mediums for these mingoli to make communications to the living, generally to the 
advantage of the medium, 

These mingoli sometimes take possession of a hippopotamus, and visit the towns 
on the river's hank, and when that ocours the family to whom the mongoli is sapposed 


1 In Sec. XL of a previous article in the Journal, vol. xxix, p. 445, Longe should be 
Longa. 
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to belong puts a small saucepan of sugar-cane wine and a little food for its refresh- 
ment on its nightly visits; and as the food and wine are both gone in the morning 
(there are plenty of dogs about), the natives assure me that the mongolt in the animal 
has partaken of them. On one occasion a hippopotamus came off our beach for a 
few nights. I could only hear it as it was too dark to see it, but on the chance of 
hitting it fatally I fired in the direction of the sound. I fired on two successive 
nights, and during the next day some natives came and told me that that particular 
hippopotamus was possessed by the wtonyoli of a member of such and such a family, 
and that the said mongolt had sent a message to the head of the family telling him 
that he was to inform me that I should only waste my bullets, as it was impossible 
to kill a spirit-possessed hippopotamus, and asking him to request me not to fire 
again, as he (the hippopotamus) only wanted peaceably to visit the town for his 
offering of sugar-cane wine and food, I told them I would have another shot or two, 
but they assured me that Ishould not hit it, They did not doubt my marksman- 
ship, as they had seen me bring down many birds on the wing, and I scarcely ever 
went to shoot monkeys and guinea fowls without bringing one or more back with 
me. They did not doubt my skill with the gun, but they doubted the power of a 
bullet to kill a spirit-possessed animal, The hippopotamus never came again, 
consequently I had no further opportunity of testing the point at issue. 

These mingoli are supposed to speak sometimes through the members of their 
own family, not always in the language of the present day, but in the archaic 
language known only to the old people. When the medium was a youngish man, 
that is, one not familiar with the ancient language, he would then make his state- 
ments in the ordinary lingo, but with sufficient of the archaic to lend mystery to 
the communication. The medium worked himself into a frenzy ; he would shout, 
tremble all over, his museles quivered, his body undulated, perspiration broke out 
on his forehead, and foam gathered about his mouth, and his eyes rolled. When 
thoroughly under the spell of the spirit he gave utterance to oracles which were 
implicitly believed by the people. The following case came under my own 
observation :<— 

Bololi, the headman of his family, died and was buried in the usual way. 
Some time after his younger brother, Mangumbe, became subject to frenzies, during 
which his brother Bololi spoke his oracles through him. Mangumbe admired and 
coveted the wives of a certain man in his town, and he tried to buy them, and 
failing that to exchange others for them, but their husband refused all offers. One 
day Mangumbe worked himself into a frenzy, and when he was supposed to be 
under the sway of his brother's mongol, he said: That 4 certain man (giving the 
name of the man whose wives he coveted) must get rid of his wives or they 
would encompass his death by a serious and fatal illness, Then Mangumbe went 
to a friend and told him to treat with the husband for the wives, and the husband, 
thoroughly afraid now of his wives, was quite willing to sell them at a cheaper 
price than Mangumbe had previously offered for them. By this cunning trick he 
became the owner of the women he wanted. Once Mangumbe wanted to buy my 
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armchair, I told him the price asa bit of information, as I had no intention of 
selling the chair. He doubted my word. I told him he held communication with 
his brother's spirit, and if he wanted to know the price of things in England he 
had better tell his brother's spirit to go there, learn all it could, and come back and 
tell lim the prices of various articles. Mangumbe shook his head sadly, and 
said :—* His spirit cannot travel so far, it keeps just around this district only,” 

The people firmly believed that Mangumbe held counsel with his brother's 
mongoti, and when he acted as & medium they were quite willing to believe all he 
said. Ordinarily he was little respected by the people; he was of mean appearance, 
and of petty, shabby ways, and had no command over even his own people, and yet 
when acting as a medium in a sdanee, he was feared, obeyed, and his word accepted 
without the slightest demnr, 

{t is generally believed that the mongoli of a good man, good according to the 
native code of morals, remained in the fonga or nether regions, but the mongoli of 
a bad person was punished in longa and driven out, Then if it belonged to a 
member of a bush tribe it would inhabit the forests, bush, ete., and unless*properly 
appeased by gifts, or conquered by charms, it would turn aside animals from the 
hunting traps and try to counteract all hunting operations. If the mongolt 
belonged to a member of a riverine tribe, then, after being turned out of longa, it 
haunted the river, creeks, ete, and did its best to hinder all fishing operations. 
Hence it was no uncommon thing, when a village was unsuccessful in its fishing, 
for the inhabitants to join their brass rods together to buy an old man or old 
woman—old by preference, because cheap, and throw him (or her) into the river to 
appease these water spirits, Hence, also, all the care taken by a fisherman to 
conceal his name while fishing leat a mongol enemy should hear it and divert. all 
the fish from his traps and nets. 

According to the native idea these mingoli dwell everywhere, and are ever 
ready to pounce on any living person, and either earry their captive away, or inflict 
a disease on him, or kill him; and their life is one long drawn out fear of what 
the mingoli may next do to them, and their religion is a series of ceremonies, by 
agange and charm, to control, cireumvent, and perhaps conquer the mungoli. 
Fortunately, these mingoli are limited in the area of their operations, and can be 
deceived. ‘The nganga can cork them up in their calabashes, can cover them with 
saucepins, and when necessary, if the fee ia large enough, can kill them, or rather, 
destroy them. A man I knew well, was sick for a long time with some internal 
complaint, and after other means had failed to cure him, he was told by a nganga 
that he was troubled by a bad mongoli, and advised to go right out of the district 
beyond the sphere of the said spirit’s operations, and there to remain until he was 
hetter. The man had no friends to whom he might have safely gone, so he left his 
house at dead of night, taking only two of his wives with him, and telling no one 
of his destination lest the mongoli should hear of it, and he went ae far ns he safely 
could from his own town and donned a woman's dress and assumed a female voivé, 
and pretended to be other than he was in order to deceive the mongoli, This failed 
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to cure him, and in time he returned to his town, but continued to act as a woman ; 
and every time he ate or drank he first scattered a portion of his food or drink 
behind him for the spirits to eat, and eating be appeased. The food best liked hy 
the mingolt is the heart of any animal boiled, minced, and mixed with cooked cassava, 

The aganga can see the wingoli, and thoee persons who have [ikwadu or ovcult 
powers can also see them. They are said to be like people in appearance, they 
come into view, pass, and are lost to sight like ordinary beings. They have quiet 
voices, and eat mvntondo (monkey pepper, amomum), and drink sugar-cane wine ; 
but if ibilikind? and efeko (stems of the a@momum) are put across a path the 
mingoli cannot pass over them. It is a curious exception that these spirita may 
eat the fruit of the monkey pepper, and yet cannot step over the stalks of the 
same plant, 

Elime is the word for an embodied spirit, ie, a spirit that possesses a human 
body. In dreams this elimo visits the scenes viewed in the dreams, and no matter 
how quickly a dreaming person is aroused the eimo can always return in time. 
With regard to dreams, some people believe them, and bad dreams are accepted as 
omens to warn them from going on journeys, and from fishing and hunting 
expeditions that would either be fruitless or disastrous. If a person faints or 
becomes unconscious, massage with water is used, and on the patient reviving it is 
thought that the edime has returned.’ The eimo travels about to bewitch people, 
and some of their charms are maile on purpose to kill the e/ime that wanders about 
us a noloki or witch, In careless speech the word elimoe is used interchangeably 
for moloki, but the fuller and better form is elimo ya moloki, the spirit of the 
bewitcher, The elimo of a dying man escapes through the nostrils and mouth, 
hence these are plugged and tied immediately on death to keep the spirit in the body. 

Elilingi is the third word, sometimes used as an equivalent for spirit. Its 
literal meaning is, shadow of person or thing, shade of tree or house, etc., reflection 
in water, or in a looking glass, ete., and more recently, a photograph. This word 
was often used interchangeably with elimo for soul, They would say that a dead 
person casts no shadow, so to say he had no efi/ingi was equal to saying he was 
dead, ie, he had no elimo. These two words were used frequently when speaking 
of the soul, and also of the shadow of a person, but elimo was never used of the 
shadow of a tree, animal, ete. They would speak of fallen houses and fallen trees as 
having noelilingi, 14, they cast no shadows—a sign that they were dead. If for some 
reason & man did not see his eilingé reflected when he looked into some water he 
thought some one had taken his spirit away, and that he would soon die. Even if at 
midday he did not see his shadow, he would go to a nganga, who would make 
medicine so that he might recover his «imo, 

Thus we have wongolt, a disembodied soul, a bush or forest spirit, a water 
spirit, whom it is necessary to appease with offerings of food, of trade goods and of 
human beings, 

Then we have ¢/imo, an embodied soul that leaves the body during sleep, and 

' Of. vol. xxxix, p, 454. 
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travels, visits people, and places, and performs actions. This, I think, is the only 
word they have for soul. Lastly, there is the word ¢elilingi, a shadow, shade, 
reflection, which is used in a restricted way as synonymous with e/imo. 

Women are regarded as having souls and they are buried in a style that 
accords with their status in the town. Natives believe that the soul of a bad 
person suffers in longa; by a bad person is meant a disagreeable, unsociable, 
unobliging, greedy, rude, discourteous person, His ghost—mongoli—will return to 
trouble his whilom neighbours; and it is against his disagreeable qualities as a man 
that they have to guard now he isa ghost. There are many stories told about the 
doings of mingolitheir tricks and their modes of revenge. 

Longa, or the nether region, is supposed to be somewhere down below. From 
many natives I have received the same direction accompanied by the same action, 
viz, they have pointed with their hands to the ground and have said, “It is down 
underneath there.” In /onga the conditions of life are similar to those in. their 
villages and towns, with this exception that a man may be too high in the social 
scale to be punished on earth, but he cannot escape punishment in longa for the 
disagreeable qualities he has exhibited on earth. Within a few hours of an 
unpopular headman’s death I have heard the ordinary natives laughingly say to one 
another :—* He is being humbugged and punished now.” Who allotted the punish- 
ment and saw to its infliction I could never ascertain. They had no overlords on 
earth and did not expect to find stich in longa. Juries of headmen were used on 
earth to decide difficult cases, and it is probable that juries in longa sat on cases 
and allotted the necessary punishment. 

The firing of guns, shouting, wailing, beating of drums, and such noises are 
heard in /onga and give warning of the approach of another soul. The louder the 
noise the greater is the anticipation of those in longa of seeing a great man arrive. 
The souls of the departed wait about the entrance to longa to greet the one about 
whose departure for their Jonge so much fuss is being made, Occasionally male 
slaves were killed and sent with messages to the deceased head of the family. 
Such o slave generally requested that the headman should remove his anger from 
his family and allow them to enjoy health and prosperity. It was after much 
sickness and many misfortunes in a family that such a messenger was sent. Only 
wealthy families could afford such a Inxury as this, and the whole affair would be 
talked about all over the district and the family be greatly respected for this proof 
of their wealth. No doubt such a slave before his execution would and did receive 
many messages from members of other families to deliver to their departed ones ; 
and such messages were accompanied with presents of food and wine and the last 
few days of the poor wretch were filled with feasting. There are indications that 
the sight of the mingoli was defective, but their hearing was very keen, consequently 
& man’s name was never mentioned while he was fishing for fear the mingoli would 
hear and deflect the fish from his nets and traps. One would think that if a mongoli 
could see and recognise a fish, it could also see and recognise the fisherman. There are 
frequent gaps in their logic. Human sacrifices were buried in the bush or on the 
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eillge of the forest (if the spirit to be appeased was that of a bushman), or were 
thrown into the river (if the spirit to be appeased was that of a riverine man), to 
giin the goodwill of a father or grandfather, but there was no ancestral worship, as 
beyond the fourth generation the ancestors were forgotten or accounted ineffective 
in their anger. These sacrifices had no regularity, but were always made when 
other means had failed to avert a calamity, such as the flooding of the river, or to 
bring a positive good, such as a large catch of fish. 

A homicide is not afraid of the mongoli of a man he has killed belonging to 
any of the neighbouring towns, as disembodied spirits travel in a very limited area 
only, bat if he kills a man belonging to his own town he will be filled with fear 
lest the mongoli should work him some harm. There are no special rites that he 
can observe to free him from those fears, but be will /efe or mourn for the slain 
man os though he were a member of his own family. He will neglect his personal 
appearance, shave his head, fast for a certain period, and lament with much weeping. 

Abnormal events are frequently placed to the credit of the mongolt of a man 
recently dead. A few hours after the death of a young man whom I knew, a 
furious storm broke on the town, blowing down plantain trees and working great 
havoc in the farms. It was stated in all seriousness by the old folk that the storm 
had been sent by the spirit of Mopembe—the lad’s name. We had for dinner one 
day the shoulder of an antelope, the history of which will further illustrate the 
above statement. Three days before we had that piece of antelope for dinner 
Mumbamba, an old headman, died. After his death his relatives came from various 
towns to mourn at his grave. On that morning three cances of men and women 
were coming up river, with the object of expressing their grief at the grave, when 
they happened upon a large antelope caught in the grass of an islet that had lodged 
against & fallen tree in the river. The mourners dragged the antelope into one of 
the canoes, and gave Mumbamba the credit of sending them an antelope as an 
expression of his favour; thus mingoli can send evil and also good upon those who 
are left on the earth. 

The following four names are used for God : 1. Libunza ; 2. Neakomba; 3. Kombu; 
4. Njamie, These by many natives are regarded as the several names of one deity ; 
others, however, ascribe to the different names various powers and assert that they 
represent different deities, ¢g., Libanza was the creator of all things; Nezakomba was 
the disposer of the hearts and thoughts of people, and even of animals, and was 
frequently used in a sense that could only be translated by the word disposition, 
and sometimes by the phrases, he has « good disposition, or, he has a bad disposition 
(Nzakomba); Komlm was supposed to be responsible for the creation of all sami-sane 
people, crooked sticks, deformed persons and animals, ete., a sort of apprentice 
deity who did not properly understand his business; Njambe was the destroyer, and 
all sicknesses and deaths, not due to witchcraft, were laid at the door of Njambe 
The more common name is Jibensa, and he enters into not a few of their folk 
stories. His name is never given to anyone, and neither are the other names 
by whieh he is known. It is very probable that the Boloki tribe in its many 
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wanderings has either absorbed other tribes and their ideas and names for God, or, 
in its contact with other tribes, has simply with generous broadmindedness accepted 
the names it found in use among them. 

Nzakomba is the general name for God among the Lulanga people, who live 
about forty miles below Monsembe on the south, and between whom and the 
Boloki (Bangala) there was much intercommunication. Njambe in its form of 
Nyambi is the word for God among the Bobangi folk who, a couple of generations 
ago, lived on the southern bank of the Mobangi River at a point easily reached in 
shallow marsh canoes by the Boloki folk by means of the many creeks and streams 
that join the Mobangi to the Congo in that district. Njambe in its form of 
Nvambi is used throughout the whole of the lower Congo for God. Kombu is the 
name for God of another tribe, but among the Boloki branch of the Bangala tribe 
Libanza is known far and wide, and was used by us, rightly or wrongly, as the 
equivalent for God. 

There are several folk stories that have crystallized for us their ideas concern- 
ing Libanza, and it is interesting to note that such stories are called mahbanza 
(plural form of Libanza) and these contain a statement of some of the doings of 
Libanza, whereas their word for fable, parable, story, is moku/e. The common 
opinion is that Libanza lived on the earth, and was the first to go into the heavens, 
His origin, life and adventures, as told in their folk stories, are briefly as 
follows — 

Libanza’s mother when pregnant (names of mother and father are not 
known) had a stomach that “reached from Monsembe to Mobeka,” a distance of 
sixty miles, and when her time came she gave birth first to the elephants, and bush 
animals of various kinds, and to the different swarms of insects, and to the 
amphibia ; then his mother told him to come out, but before doing so he told her to 
sorape her finger nails, and upon her so doing he threw out the spears, the shield, 
and chair covered with brass nails, and finally came out himself. 

Libanza’s father, according to s folk story, was trapped and killed while 
stealing some nsa/u fruit for his wife; and he acquainted his wife of his death by 
causing a fetish horn he had left with her to overflow with blood. As soon as 
Libanza was born he enquired about his father and his manner of death, and set 
himself to punish the one who had killed him, which after a series of futile 
attempts he finally accomplished by slaying the one who killed his father. 

This Libanza had # series of adventures. He changed himself into a Jad 
covered with yaws, and permitted himself to be taken as 4 slave, and although he 
was laughed at for his smallness he killed more monkeys than his master, and thus 
commanded respect, After a time he started again with his sister on his journeys, 
when he and his sister were taken slaves on approaching a town. In the town 
they found the people pounding sugar-canes preparatory to pressing out the wine. 
Although ridiculed for being only a small boy, he asked and procured a pestle, 


1 These pesties are heavy clubs weighing from 25 Ibe. to 30 Ibs each, and are made of very 
hard wood. 
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and used it so vigorously that it broke, then taking a pestle in each hand he 
worked them with such foree that they smashed, and thus he broke all the pestles 
until only one was left, and with that one he ran away, 

Libanza and his sister Nsoneo travelled together until Neongo saw a man 
named Koloimoko whom she desired to marry, and refused to proceed with her 
brother. Nsongo showed herself to the man but he kept at a distance, and Libanza 
hid himself under a horn. After performing some tricks Libanza caught 
Koloimoke and brought him to his sister, but on a closer inspection Neongo refused 
to have him. 

They proceeded on their way and came across a bunch of ripe palm nuts, and 
Nsongo requested her brother to ewt it down for her, but as he climbed the palm 
tree (to reach the bunch of nuts) the tree grew higher and higher until the crown 
of fronds was hidden in the sky, where Libanza at last arrived and alighted on the 
sky, leaving his sister on the earth below. Neongo heard the thunder roll, and 
said, * That is my brother Libanza admonishing.”. Nesongo wished to ascend to her 
brother and sent for the nganga muntontwa (a clever bird), who told her to send for 
the Hawk and inform him that she desired to send a parcel to her brother, and 
then to tie herself into a parcel so that she might be carried up into the sky by 
the Hawk. She carefully followed the instructions, and at last arrived where 
her brother was living in the sky. 

Libanza became a blacksmith. In the sky land there is a person who 
swallows folk daily and for this reason he was called Hmele Nyombe or Ngombe the 
Swallower. When Libanza heard that Ngombe was a swallower of people he made 
an ingot of iron very hot by the aid of his bellows blower, Viiwmiw or tortoise, and 
when Ngombe was passing the smithy Libanza exasperated him by mimicking his 
voice, ites asked, “ Who dares to ridicule me?” and Libanza answered by 
saying :—"I am! anjake-njaka lokwala la lotungi Libonza the brother of Nsongo.” 
Neombe went at him with wide extended mouth to swallow him, but Libanza 
heated the iron till it melted, and threw the liquid metal into the gaping mouth, 
and Ngombe fell dead, 

Tt is not at all improbable that Libanza is the name of some great chief who 
delivered the people by his resource and courage from great peril and oppression, 
and around whose name have gathered many myths and to him is ascribed great 
magical power. In the original story much magic is performed to meet the various 
difficulties that arise, as changing himself into different shapes, making horns and 
saucepans move and speak, and resurrecting broken and dead animals, No moral 
qualities were ascribed to Lihanza, but he was regarded as being very strong and 
very rich. When our steamer the Pere made her first journey up river, the Boloki 
of Monsembe told me that they thought it was “Libanza going to Stanley Falls 
(singitingi) to visit his sister Neongo,” They could hear the noise of engines, but as 

' This is the fall name of Libanza. It means: The one who makes things with force and 


noise and runs off with them, whose scraped finger-nails are tied with cane, he whe is Libanza 
the brother of Neongo. 
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they could see no paddles, they thought that “the river mingoli were pushing the 
steamer along.” For some months after our arrival at Monsembe we were often 
spoken of, and called, Libanza. 

The Ha-likolo was a tribe of folk who lived somewhere above, as their name 
indicated (ba = people and /ikolo = above), but up river and all the country east of 
them is also called /ixolo, and it is most probable that the word /ikolo in the above 
phrase had originally that meaning, and as they pushed their journeys higher and 
higher up river and heard of peoples like themselves still higher up they removed 
the Ba-likolo from a locality beyond their district to a place above them in the sky- 
The 4e-likolo folk are said to have tails, and are very fond of ripe plantain, and in 
the folk stories these a-likolo descend on the plantain farms solely to steal ripe 
plantain. There is also a legend that the Boloki people bought their first fire from 
the Ba-likolo in exchange for a young woman. Previously they cooked their food 
in the sun, or ate itquite raw. Besides the Be-likolo there were mythical monsters 
called bingenenge (plural of engenenge) who inhabited the numerous islands, and 
had many heads but no bodies. 

During the whole of my fifteen years among the Boloki people I only saw two 
small wooden images on the arm of one man, and those [ easily bought for a few 
brass rods, showing he had no faith in them and no use for them. Consequently I 
would say that they had no idols among them. Nor did we find any form of prayer 
among them, no worship, and no sacrifices. Disease and death and misfortune 
were all caused by various spirits, and their nganga dealt with them in different 
ways according to the necessity of the case. (See Section “ Magic and Magicians.”) 

Omens (called yeto, plur. bieto) were not the same to the different families. 
The landing of a hippopotamus in a town might be an omen of war for one family, 
and have no significance for another; a flood might be a sign of famine and 
trouble to one family and not affect another; a huge tree floating freely down 
river might be an augury to one town of sickness and many deaths, and be entirely 
disregarded by another town. To some if a snake during war time went in front 
towards the enemy it was a sign of the success that would attend their under- 
taking, but if the snake came towards them the omen was against them. To 
others, if the mentontwa (a small, lively bird with a long beak) flew towards the 
enemy the omen was in their favour, but if it flew from the direction of the enemy it 
was not to be disregarded or calamity would overtake them. ‘To most natives it 
would bea bad sign if a man kicked his foot against anything in the road (ta 
libaku). Sometimes the strong-minded ones would laugh away the fears of those 
who were inclined to turn back if the omen were against them; but it more 
frequently happened that they turned en masse, glad of an excuse to postpone a 
fight, for I think very few possessed real, natural bravery. The persistent crowing 
of a cock at the wrong time was an indication of misfortune which could be 
averted by killing the cock. The bieto were many and various, and in addition to 
those already mentioned we must not forget that dreams were omens for good or 
evil as they were interpreted by the dreamer. 
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Uniler the section on Death and Burial will be found an account of the means 
taken to purify mourners. 

The religion. of the Boloki has its basis in their fear of those numerous 
invisible spirits which surround them on every side, and are constantly trying to 
compass their sickness, misfortune, and death; and the Boloki’s sole object’ in 
practising their religion is to cajole, or appease, cheat, or conquer and kill those 
spirits that trouble them—hence their ngange, their rites, their ceremonies and 
their charms. If there were no evil spirits to be circumvented there would be no 
need of their medicine men, and their charms. 

The following notes on spirits may be placed very applicably under this 
general head of religion;— 

1, Bwete (plur, méte), Various serious sicknesses are supposed to be caused 
by the méfe, and each sickness has its own dwefe or spirit, hence /ela, or debility and 
anemia ; yandode, or theumatiam ; yom, or sciatica; fuwa and mekuata, forms of 
sleeping sickness ; nyanhili, or ague fevers, are not only the names of diseases, but 
also of the mée spirits responsible for sending them. They do not know from 
whence these spirits emanate, but the only way to get them out of the body is to 
set up for some of them an efoft stick and for others a saucepan of small sticks, 
and again for others a saucepan of medicine water, For lela, yambaka, yombi, and 
nyankut they erect an ctolt—a stick about 4 feet long, peeled of its bark, shaped 
at one end and daubed with yellow pigment and marked with red and blue spots ; 
for the mahiata dawete they prepare a saucepan in which they put small sticks 
about the thickness of one’s finger and 8 or 9 inches long; this was called 
muntoke, and the whole was spotted with yellow, red, and blue colours; for the 
luwa twete a saucepan of bush water was placed, and the pot was ornamented with 
colours, and called ehoko. These efofi and saucepans often had little shelters built 
over them which were coloured with various paints, and every time the owner ate 
he threw some of his food on the roof of his house for the spirits to eat. From 
time to time he poured some sugar-cane wine over the efoli, or into the saucepans, 
There was no idea of ancestral worship in this, but an appeasing of the spirits of 
the diseases, Not to make these offerings was to invite a return of the spirit or 
spirits back to the body of the owner, c., to have a very bad relapse, I have 
known a man to have three or four of these eoli sticks and a saucepan. This 
either indicated that he had had several bad complaints or had had hig one and 
only complaint diagnosed wrongly, Persons who had never suffered from these 
serious illnesses, and they were numerous, never troubled to prepare either o 
saucepan or an ctoli, By some folk these méfe spirits were called biwawe (sing, 
ewawre). 

2. Mweta (plur. meta), When there was much sickness in a family, not 
confined to a. single member but a kind of family epidemic, it was said to be caused 
by 4 muwefa spirit, left, or sent, by a deceased relative as a punishment for failing 
to observe some fetish law, or for not showing due respect for the deceased when 
buried—not haying a proper ceremony—or for not keeping his memory alive by 
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occasional mimic fights, and the gifts of brass rods and slaves to the spirit of the 
departed one. Sometimes it was sent maliciously. These miefa when they are 
troubling a family can be driven into animals by the nganga yo lake and killed by 
him, and as a proof of his prowess he will exhibit a bleeding head and assure the 
family that they need no longer worry as he has killed the animal which was 
possessed by the miefa, and the muwela is punished, killed, and will not bother 
them again. Sometimes the nganga will drive the meta into a saucepan or 
calabash and there kill it, or imprison it. ; 

3. Elimo, see above in this section. 

4. Mungoli, . * 

5. Ejo, the spirit of wealth. The following are some of the statements 
respecting go. A man who wants to become rich pays a large fee to nganga ya 
inwake, who then uses his influence with eo on behalf of his client, who must in all 
future gains set apart a portion for go, and should he fail to do so go has the power 
to punish him. jo can assume any shape and entice a person down to the river, 
where it returns suddenly to its proper form and jumps into the river with the 
enticed person. This person is then either killed by the cjo- or ransomed for a 
slave or his equivalent. How the ransom is paid no one seems to know. The one 
enticed is he who has not paid his dues to ¢jo. When a person has received the 
mono mwa qo (eo medicine or charm), and has become wealthy by his luck-giving 
power, he takes the nail parings and hair cuttings' of a woman and makes 
medicine with them, and the woman soon dies and her spirit goes to ¢o as an 
offering for its help. He is said to /ekia nkali (to pass her on as a gift or sacrifice 
to jo) If one man is saved when a canoe is swamped, and his companions are all 
drowned, he also is said to /rhia nkali or has given them to go to save his own 
life, Should a man be successful in fishing or trading without any apparent cause, 
ani shortly after his success his wife falls ill and dies, he is said to have /ekia nkali 
his wife to the go as an acknowledgment of his increased wealth. The ordeal is 
often taken to disprove these accusations, and marvellous stories are told about 
the wealth-giving power of this jo spirit. 

6. The embanda is said to be a very short dwarf spirit, which when it takes 
possession of aman enables him to throw his enemy in wrestling and overcome 
those who try to hold him. It strengthens the legs of its owner and weakens by 
pain the legs of its owner's opponent. He who possesses the embanda spirit is 
always successful in capturing one or more prisoners in a fight, and can cause the 
death of many in any family he hates. The enbanda is sometimes called 


" 


7' 


7. Jando ja ukoli (spirit of a crocodile) and jando ja nkoi (spirit of a leopard), 
It is believed that persons can become possessed by one of these spirits, and are 
said to let themselves loose occasionally to prey on their neighbours. The word 
jendo also stands for the peculiar characteristics of the animal -to which it is 


7 * For this reason a person always hides his or ber nail parings and hair cuttings, as 
“powerful medicine” can be made with them to the disadvantage of the owner. 
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prefixed, i+, a man successful in fishing is said to have the peculiar qualities of « 
crocodile, and one swift and cunning in fight and flight has the qualities of « 
leopard, These qualities or spirits are not gained by eating either of the creatures, 
but are bought from a ngenge by some occult intercourse with the crocodile and 
leopard. 

8. Nyandemée is the name of a mythical person or spirit who is mentioned in 
the folk stories as having caused the death of Libanzu’s father, and was eventually 
done to death by Libanza asa punishment. He is thought to have been very 
strong and rich. 

9. Hagenenge is a mythical monster inhabiting the islands and is represented 
as having many heads and no body. He is greatly dreaded by those who have to 
camp on the islands during fishing and travelling, and they tell many stories of his 
visits to them. 

10. Blimimiya is a ghostly apparition, a spectre seen on the land in the 
twilight and moonlight. Tt may be « tree, or some leaves, ete. 

11, Asie, same as number 10, but seen on the water. 

12. Bingbonglo are the spirits of the unborn children in the liboma, They 
ean make boys and girls thin and weak, and have to be appeased with feasts. 

Perhaps under this head of religion is the best place to write about their 
dances, especially as they are more or less connected with their superstitious rites. 
There is a howeya dance in some families on the fifth duy after confinement when 
the ceremony of piercing the ear of the new born child takes place. In these 
families, although their totems are different, yet they have a boweya, or spirit (see 
above), common to them, and the piercing of the ear is a sign to the doweya, or 
spirit, not to hurt them as they belong to the families under the patronage of the 
totems, and the pierced ear is a proof of their claim. On the fifth day, the women 
of the village gather and rub camwood powder on themselves, decorate their 
bodies with leaves, and tie on sashes of a special ereeper. They dance to the 
sound of a drum. The lobe of the right ear of a male child, or the left ear of a 
female child is pierced—the left is always a sign of inferiority. This ceremony 
alway takes place in the morning. 

Jebola is only danced by Boloki women, It is supposed to be the result of 
obsession by a mongoli spirit. It is not confined to any particular class or family 
of the Boloki tribe. A woman comes under the influence of the mongoli and 
begins to dance, and the dancing continues for seven days, during which time ashe 
may not eat anything except powdered camwood, and a light clay called emolo, and 
sugar-canes, While the jebola is on her, she goes from village to village dancing, 
and receives large sums for her exhibitions, A headman will sometimes hire her 
for a day to dance before himself and friends; and if a man is mourning the recent 
death of his wife, he will engage her to dance in her honour, and I have known 
them to give nearly the price of a slave as payment. At the end of the seventh 
day the women who have previously been jebola will take her to the river and 
immerse her, and then she will return to ordinary life. The nganya yi jebola looks 
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after her and her interests during the seven days, and sits up with her at night, as 
she is not supposed to sleep during the time of her obsession. 

Muntembe, from ntembe cassava stems, If a woman dies who has been held in 
much honour by the other women in the town as a good farmer, and one who has 
taught them about farming, and under whose leadership they have been successful 
in their operations, they will, a few days after her death, form a procession, 
decorate themselves with leaves and twigs and dance and chant her praises through 
the town, and will then go to the farm and hoe up and plant a large bed of 
cassava for the use of the deceased woman's family. The family supplies the 
dancera with sugar-cane wine for this festivity. 

Mungwana is a dance for pleasure by men and women forming two lines 
opposite each other. The men flourish knives and spears. 

baia.—Directly the man dies the family begins to order sugar-cane wine, 
which takes a few days to prepare in any large quantities, As soon as the wine is 
ready, a large hard wood drum (likole) is bought and beaten, and the men and 
women dance for three days and three nights, or as long after as the wine lasts. 
Lines are formed and a man leaves the line, advances, and a woman leaves the 
line opposite and advances to within a yard of the man, and there they wriggle, 
shuffle their feet, shake their buttocks for a few moments, and return to their 
places, and another couple advance, and thus all down the line over and over again. 
It is a regular wake accompanied by much drunkenness and immorality—the 
former openly, the latter secretly. 

Bonkani.—After a fight, in which some of the enemy have been killed, the 
men only meet to engage in the bonkani dance. The men dance with their spears 
and knives, and any goats, sheep, dogs or fowls that approach the dancers are 
instantly speared, cooked and eaten by them. As a man beats the drum one after 
the other of the dancers advances and in a solo tells of his exploits in the 
late fight, which exploits are more in the imagination than on the field of battle - 
but they vie with one another in “drawing the long bow” on such occasions. 
This practice is not solely confined to the African savage. 

The Sumba dance is mentioned in the next section under the Nganga ya 
losumba, 

Luck in spears, ete—When a man is under the sway of the mingoli (dis- 
embodied souls) he gets his spear, and tying some dried plantain leaves to it he 
holds it before him with his left hand, and as he trembles with the excitement of 
the spirits in him, the spear shakes and rustles the leaves until the mingoli go out 
of him into the spear and that spear then becomes likongo ja ngidi =a fetish 
spear, and his luck is bound up init. This spear may not be touched by anyone 
but himself, and is carefully guarded by its owner, for to lose it is to fail 
in all his undertakings. These spirits are passed into hunting spears, fighting 
spears, and fish spears, and although they will be especially effectual in their own 
particular line, they will also have a general influence on the man’s luck. It is also. 
asserted that a rich man who has the ¢o spirit passes that spirit into his canoe, and. 
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this enables him to make successful trading expeditions and other journeya to his 
own advantage. 
ALIV. Macie anp Macictans. 

There is not 50 great a variety of nganga among the Boloki as among the 
Ba-Kongo of the Lower Congo, nor is the modus operandi of bewitching people, 
and of removing the witchcraft so well defined.’ Among the Boloki the nganga is 
much in evidence, hut he is not regarded with much awe or respect. The office is 
hereditary, and it is difficult for a person to become a nganga who has not already 
i member of one or the other cult in his family. The old nganga teaches his 
son, free of all charges, the tricks of his trade, and when the novice is considered 
efficient he undergoes the following test :—Something is secretly hidden, and he has 
to find it, and having discovered the secreted article, he has then to perform some 
ngenge ceremony, such as killing an animal possessed by a spirit—a trick he has 
easily learned from his father, and after that he blossoms out as a fully qualified 
nepecnugee. 

Ifa person in whose family there has been a nganga desires to join the 
profession, he goes to an old nganga, and on paying a fee he is taught as though he 
were a son, and has to pass the tests as above; but if a person in whose family 
there has never been a nganga wants to join the cult he is deterred from so doing 
by being told that he must first kill all the members of his family by witchcraft as 
offerings to the mwefe® or spirit of the partioular cult. This results in the man 
refusing to become a nganga, and even if he were so callous as to still wish it, his 
family would not allow him to proceed as they believe they would fall victims to 
his witeheraft. Thus the secrets of the profession are retained in a very few 
families ; still I have known a slave belonging to 4 Boloki man become a great 
agenga by pretending to perform a wonderful feat, which was as follows — 

Mayeya, for that was the man’s name, was o slave, and one day he went with 
# lac in a canoe across the river. By-and-by the lad returned without Mayeya, 
and on being asked where he was the lad replied: “ Mayeya fell from the canoe 
into the river, and since then I have not seen him.” Seven days after this Mayeya 
walked up from the river inte the town dressed in his best cloth, ete. The people 
gathered around him asking him where he had been, and he solemnly informed 
them that he had been under the river for the whole of the seven days, consulting 
with the water spirits (mingolt), and that now he was a aganga, The people 
believed in him and flocked to him with cases from all the neighbouring districts, 
ani by his many and large fees he became so wealthy that he was able to pay ten 
men and two women—one woman was equal in price to four men—for his ransom, 
and then became a slave owner himself and a man of wealth. One day I heard 
Mayeya bousting outside my house of the seven days he had spent under the 

' See Follfore for 1910 for Lower Congo nganga and their black and white magic. 
* See in this section for the meaning of Miefa, and also in the preceding section under 
AMiweta, p. 377. 
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water in company with the water spirits; so going up to him, I said: “ Mayeya, I 
hear you have lived under the river for seven days.” “ Yes," he said, “TI have.” 
“Well.” I replied, “I will give you 5,000 brass rods"—the currency of that 
district—“ if you will stay under the water here in front of my house while I count 
them.” He replied: “I cannot do it just now, but I will return on another day and 
(lo it.” Whenever I saw Mayeya after that I always reminded him of my offer. 
The people at last used to urge him to accept my challenge and offer of 5,000 brass 
rods. They argued with him saying: “You have remained under the water for 
seven days, surely you can stay under it while the white man counts 5,000, for you 
know he counts very quickly. Go and get your 5,000 rods and then you will be 
able to buy two more wives.” He, however, put them off with first one excuse and 
then another, until at last they chaffed him about it, laughed at him, doubted 
whether he had stayed under the water half a day, much less seven whole days and 
nights, As he still made excuses the natives lost faith in him, his practice fell off, 
and the last I saw of Mayeya was his coming to borrow of me 100 brass rods, for 
he was in difficulties. I said: “No! you have imposed on many people, and done 
to death many a person by your false charges of witchcraft: I will not lend you a 
brass rod, but there are 5,000 waiting for you if you will only stay under the 
water while I count them.” 

There were some quasi xganga, Men and women who had recovered from 
some serious complaint would set up as quacks to eure that particular sickness. 
They used massage with hot or cold water, and no water at all, and simple herbs, 
and there was no doubt that they effected a considerable amount of good. There 
were female nganga who performed the same rites as the male nganga, such as 
nganga yt bwaka, aganga ya libenda, ete., but the nganga ya balela was always a 
woman and she was the one who made all the necessary medicine for pregnant 
women, attended at confinement, helped at the delivery of the child, and attended 
also many of the cases of sickness in men. Each yganga was more or less famous 
in his own line, and with one or two exceptions rarely went beyond his own 
limits. 

The following is a list of the nganga so far as I have been able to ascertain 
them. It is possible that the list is not complete, but I think it is not far short 
of it. 

1. Nganga ya Mono, (Mono = medicine, charm.) This nganga is a general 
practitioner and not a specialist as are the other xganga. He is regarded as 
knowing more than any of the other nganga, with the exception of the nganga ya 
bwaka. He uses all kinds of herbs, and prepares the various charms to ward off 
(liseases, and cure divers complaints, but he never attempts to exorcise spirits or find 
witches. His fees are comparatively small, and he is consulted in the first stages of 
illness in the hope that he will be able to effect a cure, and consequently save the 
larger fees demanded by other nganga. 

2. Noanga ya Minda = rain. When rain threatens and is not desirable, for 
some reason or other, this aganga takes a small leaf and puts it on the closed fist of 
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his left hand, and after extending the arm towards the rain he waves it to and fro 
in a semicircle, and strikes the leaf with the open palm of the right hand, and 
should the Jeaf burst at the first smack the rain will stop in Aoluka Mwawi = (one 
paddling (see section on “ Time"), i«, about twenty minutes); if it does not burst at 
the first smack but at the second, then the rain will not stop for two paddlings, i.r., 
forty minutes, and so on; but if the leaf does not burst at all after repeated slaps, 
then the rain will not stop for a very long time. When rain is threatening the 
above ceremony is performed in order to ascertain how long it will be before the 
rain will fall, If the leaf breaks at the first whack the rain will begin to fall in 
twenty minutes, and soon. They will start a journey or remain at home according 
to the indications of this performance. 

Physical phenomena (as heavy storms) when taking place about the time that 
a person dies, or is being buried, are regarded as caused by the deceased person ; 
hence when a storm threatens to break during the funeral festivities of a man, the 
people present will call the beloved child of the deceased and giving him a lighted 
ember from the hearth with a vine twined round it, they will ask him to stop 
the rain, The lad steps forward and waves the vine-encireled ember towards the 
liorizon where the storm is rising, and says: “Father, let us have fine weather 
during your funeral ceremonies.” The son, after this rite, must no} drink water 
(be may drink sugar-cane wine), nor put his feet in water for one day. Should he 
not observe this custom the rain will at once fall. 

To bring rain—On the shelves in most of the houses are sticks with “ medicine ” 
tied round them. These are taken down and plunged inte water with some Male- 
deme leaves (arrowroot), and then the rain will fall. It is rarely that they 
resort to this as the rains fall with great regularity all the year round. Throwing 
salt on the fire will cause a superabundance of rain to fall. 

3. Ngcnga ya Bwoke = (mat)—When a family was troubled with much sick- 
ness or frequent deaths, they sent for this agange, who, on arrival, put some stakes 
in the ground and tied a mat round them, making an enclosure in which he sat 
while performing his ceremonies. A string was tied from the roof of his clients’ 
house to one of the stakes in his mat enclosure, and the end of the string dropped 
inside, From this string there dangled dried plantain leaves, twigs, etc. Outside 
the mat sat some lads with drums and horns, and various folk interested in the 
rites. When all was ready the ngenga entered his enclosure and pulling the string 
shook the leaves ; the lads beat their drums, and the men and women sitting around 
chanted a chorus in admirable time. Directly the leaves stopped the drummers 
and singers understood it as a sign for them to remain quiet; and then the nganga 
began to speak to the various miele (spirits), and answered himself in assumed 
voices, pretending he was holding a conversation with them. As often as he was 
tired he shook the leaves and the drums were beaten and the folk chanted, and 
when he had recovered his breath he would start pseudo-conversations again. This 
would be maintained through one whole day (sometimes two and three days), but 
generally towards the afternoon of the second day he would come out of the 
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enclosure holding a bleeding head in his hand and assure the family that he had 
killed the animal in which the meta or spirit was living, and now the family 
would no longer be troubled with sickness and death. To vary the ceremony the 
vgange sometimes rushed out of the enclosure and into a house, or behind a house, 
or into the near bush as though in chase of something, and come back with a 
bleeding head and say the mwefa was slain. 

It is this ngange who discovers the witch (Moloki) in the family of the 
deceased one. If a layman charges another with witchcraft the accused can demand 
that the accuser shall drink the ordeal with him; but if this aganga charges a 
person with witcheraft, the nganga will not drink the ordeal; he is not expected to 
do so, but the accused must drink the ma, and should he (or she) fall repeatedly 
the condemned is either left to die as a result of the large doses of nka, or is hung 
on a tree. The corpse is left unburied—it is the body of a witch—the most hated 
being in all Congo. 

This nganga ya bwaka, in killing the mweta troubling a family, works hard and 
earns his money. After several hours a day having been spent in the mat 
discussing with the mista, and trying to discover which one is menacing the family, 
he at last decides on one, and when the right moment arrives the ngange will make 
® terrific noise inside the mat as though he were fighting for his life. Shouts, 
screains, derisive laughter, whacks, thuds and smacks proceed from the interior of 
the mat, and at last the aganga rushes out, panting and sweating profusely, holding 
in his hand a bleeding head, and declaring that he has killed the animal that was 
possessed by the spirit that was troubling.the family. He will rush with this head 
to the river and throw it far out into the water. The family is supposed now to 
recover its good health, and the ngang pulls down his mat, receives his fee and 
goes. What is the bleeding head? On one occasion some of our school lads 
chased a nganga who came from his mat with a bleeding head. He ran for the 
river, but they headed him off, and in desperation he ran to a pool of water 
and threw the head in. The boys went into the water and found it was 
a lizard’s head. On another occasion it was a rat's head. Thus the family 
had paid a big fee to have a rat or lizard killed and the bleeding neck 
shown to them. Up to that time they had always believed that it was some 
mysterious animal which the nganga had dug up from the ground inside his mat, 
killed by his occult power, and thrown into the river so that it could never more 
harm them, 

The aganga ya bwaka was the most feared and respected of all their ngange. 
It. was generally believed that they could see the mingoli (disembodied spirits), the 
bilimo (embodied spirits), and the mieta (spirits of disease), and hold communication 
with them. They bottled in calabashes, or captured in saucepans, the local mingoli 
that would otherwise hinder hunters trapping their wild animals: they made the 
dogs good hunters by their medicines; they gave the reasons for the floods, and the 
best way to cause thei to subside; and they also had close dealings with Zjo the 
spirit of wealth. 
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4. Nyenga ya Uibanda=outside, in the open, tc, those ngenya who practise 
their craft in the open before all the people and not enclosed in a mat. 

A family suffering from much sickness has called in one nganga after another 
without relief, and they may have had nganga ya twoke and felt no better after 
having paid him his large fee, so now they try again with nganga yo libanda. He 
arrives dressed in bits of monkey skins and bush cat skins, etc., and well decorated 
with charms. Men beat drums, sing chants, and chornses; the wyanga dances 
about, working himeelf into a frenzy. He peers here, there, everywhere, looking 
for the mweta that is troubling the family. He sees it in a plantain tree, hurls his 
spear at it, but no, he misses it; he sees it on the roof of a house and away darts 
the spear, only to miss again. He prods his spear into different parts of the 
outside of the house, but he misses the elusive spirit’ every time; he is, however, 
working it towards the doorway. At last the spirit takes refuge in the house, the 
ngenge springs forward, enters the house, darts his spear in all directions, yelling © 
loudly and sereaming terrifically; then a frightful ery is heard, and in a few 
moments the nyanga comes out with the blade of his spear well smeared with 
blood. He has killed the mwefa, or rather the animal possessed by the spirit. 
They always kill these spirits in the house; why? The son of one of these nganga 
told me that when his father wanted blood to smear over his spear-head, he dug 
his finger nail into his gum and procured from thence the blood for the purposes 
of this trick. On showing the spear thus stained with blood he asserted that he 
had killed the spirit that was causing all the trouble. He received his fee and 
went. The semi-darkness of a native hut made a trick of this kind possible. 

5. Nganga ya batela (plural of Jefa=a disease caused by a Awefe spirit called 
Lela)—The Incete spirit has a name according to the disease it gives, or rather the 
complaint takes its name from the wete that is supposed to cause it. These 
ngenge are always women, and are engaged by both men and women troubled by 
Jela or extreme debility. They dance, chant, and shake a rattle until the 
patient says he has the bwete spirit stirring in him, by the way he jerks and sways 
his body, and then the nganga prepares the efoli (which see) and invites the + 
4wele spirit to go and live in it and not trouble the patient any more, These 
female nganga attend the women of certain totem families, whose children five 
days after birth have their ears pierced. Such families are supposed to be 
patronized by a doweya owete(=parturition spirit), who will allow the child to grow 
strong, healthy, and fat, if its ears are pierced on the fifth day with the proper 
dance and ceremony, but will cause the child's death if the mother when pregnant 
dloes not use the proper medicines under the guidance of this Balela nganga, or 
does not have its ear pierced in the rightway, This xganga makes all the necessary 
medicine for a pregnant woman, attends her at confinement, helps at the delivery 
of the child, and conducts the ear piercing on the fifth day after birth. 

6. Noanga ya dikenge (=saucepan).—A man who is troubled with sickness 
which has failed to yield to other means, or one in whose family there has been a 
death and who cannot afford to hire a witeh finder, goes to this nganga, whose fee 
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is Comparatively small. He on being hired brings out his fetish saucepan of water 
and placing it in a good position he then pours some sugar-cane wine by the side 
of it, as the dilimo (embodied spirits) are very fond of this wine ; then he calls the 
bilime by putting a leaf on the closed fist of the left hand and striking it with the 
palm of the right hand; thereupon the bilime show themselves in the saucepan, 
into which only the xganga is allowed to look. A spirit appears, turns and shows 
his face, and shakes his head negatively when called upon to do so, and as the 
showing of the face is regarded as a proof that it belongs to an innocent person, it 
is told to pass on. By-and-by, a spirit appears that persistently refuses to show 
its face after being repeatedly ordered to do so by the aganga, and at last the 
ngange stabs the spirit with a splinter of bamboo, and the owner of that elimo who 
is the molokt (the witch) is supposed now to die very soon, and release the nyanga's 
client from its malign influence. It is interesting to note that a person’s soul can 
be called from him by a nganga, for eimo means an embodied soul, ie, the soul ot 
a living person. It is also worthy of note that they expect more truthfulness in 
the soul of a person than in the person himself. 

T. Noange yo Loainye (from singe, to predict, foretell.}—This agenga dances to 
the beat of drums, and chants, the chorus being taken up by those present, ‘When 
he has worked himself and his audience up to a certain pitch of excitement, he 
looks into his fetish bag of medicine, and from what he sees there he foretells war, 
or the reverse, its success or failure, and other events as the success or non-success. 
of a trading expedition, fishing and hunting parties, ete, 

8. Neanga yo Mumpokn.—This ngangae ia the maker of love philtrea. A 
womnan takes the nail parings, hair cuttings, and chewed pith of the sugar-cane of 
the person whose love she desires, to this agange, who makes them into.a medicine, 
and well dries and pounds it into a powder which the woman blows over the object 
of her love while he is asleep. The man does the same with the nail parings and 
hair cuttings; but the medicine, instead of being blown over the sleeping object of 
his passion, is mixed in sugar-cane wine and given her to drink. A slave will use 
the same medicine to gain an easier time from his master or mistress, This 
mumpoku medicine is also used on persons to cause them to forget a wrong or 
grant oa request. 

9. WVganga ya Neemo (vanishing, disappearanoe)—This ngange makes a 
charm which is rubbed on the body, or tied on the wrist or leg of his client, who, 
when thus protected, can walk right among his enemies, and if they catch him they 
find only his cloth, for the person in the cloth has vanished, This charm is used 
in times of war as the possessor can fight and kill without being seen by the 
enemy, and this charm is also in great favour with thieves. The charm 
wonsists of a yellow pigment rubbed on the temples, or “medicine” mixed 
with the pigment and fixed to brass wire and tied round the Wrist, waist or 
leg. 

10, Nyanga yo Likwadu (craftiness, smartness, skilfulness, witchoraft)—This 
ngage looks at the arteries in the stomach of a dead person to discover whether 
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the person died by his or her own witchcraft or by the witchcraft of someone else. 
(See Awi na Likundw, Section XL, vol. xxxix, p, 449.) 

If there is smallpox in the district the nervous go to this nganga, who makes 
some small cuts in his elient’s body and sucks out some blood which he spits on to 
a leaf, and examines carefully. If some small threads are seen in the blood, the 
ngonge points them out to others, and says, that as he has sucked out the Jitwnedu 
the person will not die even though he may become infected with smallpox. 
Should no threads be seen and by-and-by the person become ill with smallpox, 
his friends will tell him that he cannot recover unless he confesses to having 
bewitched one or more persons. Under pressure of constant nagging the patient 
will confess (and who among them has not desired the death of one or more 
enemies and acquaintances) to his mother, or father, or to a loved friend, that 
he has bewitched several persons, and will mention them by name, and after this 
confession he may become better. It is a very cute performance. The person's 
blood is sucked and the threads are shown, and if he does not have smallpox then 
the aganga has the credit of drawing the hiktwnds out of him. Tf, however, he has 
smallpox then he has his own Mkwadu in him and the only way to recover 
is to confess his guilt ; this exonerates the nganga. If no threads are seen and the 
person has smallpox then his own /idwndw has given it, and he must confess, and 
here again the nganga is cleared. If a person has not been operated on by the 
ngange, and gets smallpox, he must confess to bewitching others, and should 
he recover, well, his confession cleared him, should he die then someone else 
bewitehed him. If a person did not get smallpox then he was not bewitched by 
anyone and had no (ikwadu himself. During an epidemic of smallpox at 
Monsembe in 1893 it was impossible to isolate the patients, for according to their 
beliefs regarding infectious diseases, as stated above,’ there was no need for 
isolation. I have seen the hut of a patient literally crowded with women, lads, 
and girls, giving advice and showing sympathy with the sick. Many died from the 
horrible disease. 

LL. Nganga yo Luwa (sleeping sickness).—The patients go to this nyanga who 
snicks their bodies with numerous small cuts, and then stands them in a semicircle 
about his saucepan of very hot water, with which he well sprinkles them and then 
very vigorously rubs pepper paste In the cuts, and puts a drop or two of pepper 
juice in each eye, There are many cases of debility, lack of energy and anemia 
in which the symptoms are somewhat similar to sleeping sickness, auch as drowsiness, 
no desire to move about, loss of appetite, ete. These cases ure benefited by the 
massage of pepper and by the change of scene and life in the village of the 
nganga, and when they return to their own towns after three or five weeks’ 
treatment much better and sometimes quite well, they are regarded as cured cases 
of sleeping sickness by the nganga and natives, The nganga puts various tabus 
on his patients both as to what they should eat, and how their food should be 
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cooked. The pepper in the eyes causes great agony but it keeps the patients awake 
and moving about with the pain. 

12. Nyanga ya Mokalala (madness)—This nganga has a saucepan of water 
in which some medicines have been mixed, and the patient immerses his face 
in it every day, and has some juices dropped into his eyes as a cure for his madness. 

13. Nganga ya Bingbongbo (spirits of unborn babes)—It is believed by the 
natives that the spirits of unborn babes are preserved in the /iloma (which see 
under section on “ Reproduction ") of each family, and while there these spirits are 
called bingbongbo, A lad is very thin and weakly, and his father kills a monkey, 
or buys a large piece of meat or a big fish, and then sends for this aganga, who 
shuts himself up in one of his client’s houses and is heard to hold conversation with 
these spirits. After a time he comes out and tells his client that the bingbongbo 
complain because he has never given them a feast, and that if he desires to see 
his son improve in health he must at once make a feast for them. The father 
thereupon gives the monkey, fish or meat, he has bought ready for this demand, 
to be cooked, and the agenga takes the mess on a plate into the house, puts it down 
on the floor, and comes out and shuts the door. After a time he enters and brings 
the plate out and shows that the food has partly disappeared, and that the edge 
of the plate is smeared with the food. This is accepted as evidence that the 
bingbongbo have partaken of the feast, and the patient will get better as the 
offering has been accepted. The aganga gives the patient a new name—if a girl 
Bolumtn, and if a boy, Loleka. 

14. Ngunga ya Losumba (from sumba, to detect a witch)—A death has 
occurred and as the deceased was a prominent man and the nganga ya likundu has 
inspected his entrails and stated that he was bewitched to death, the nganga ya 
losumba is called in to detect the witch. The usual fee is one slave but, if he is a 
"very famous nyenga, he will demand and receive two slaves. He insists on receiving 
his fee before he begins operations as he may have to rush off with undignified 
haste directly he has pointed out the witch, because the accused person does not 
always take the charge quietly but will rush off for spear or gun to kill his accuser, 
hence the demand for the fee first. The people gather in a large circle and the 
nganga, dressed as a woman in skins and cloth fantastically arranged, and his face, 
legs, and arms decorated with pigments of various colours, takes his place in the 
centre, and dances throughout the whole of the first day to the beat of drums. 
Towards the end of the afternoon of the second day he points out the moloki 
or witch, and hurries to his waiting canoe. The accused must take the ordeal and 
abide by the result. 

15. Nganga ya Jebola.—This is the nganga who looks after the Jebola dancer 
and dance (which see under dances). She feeds the woman with the camwood 
powder, clay, and sugar-cane; sits up with her at night, for she is supposed not 
to sleep during the seven days of her obsession, and looks after her interests 
generally and shares her takings. The Jebola can only be danced at intervals of 
from ten to fifteen months. It is a dance of pleasure. 
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16, Nganga ye liboni (= vision, dream),—These nganga are said to scrape their 
eyes with the sharp edge of the sugar-cane grass, which operation clears the vision 
and enables them to see the moloki or witch afar off and frustrate its evil designs. 
They pretend to see the moloki at night running off with the e/imo (soul, spirit) of 
a person, and this elimo they rescue and restore to its owner, and the next day the 
nganyga will go to the owner of the eliimo and say: “Last night I saw a moloki 
running off with your etmo, and I stopped it or you would be dead by now,” and 
then he demands a present, which is at once given through fear, for if they refuse 
to satisfy the nganga he will allow the mo/oki to escape another time with the 
elimo, and he will die. 

17. Nyanga vy demiia (to overawe, subdue, soothe)—A man who has many 
and powerful enemies, goes to a aganga of this cult and procures medicine from him 
to overawe or soothe his enemies so that they will no longer desire to work him any 
harm. They will become subject to his will and influence. This ngenga also 
initiates his clients into various tricks for striking awe into the onlookers that they 
may fear their power and respect them accordingly. 

18. Nyanga yea mungunga (bell).—This nganga owns a fetish bell. A man is 
sick or has lost a relative by death and he accuses several members of his family of 
witchcraft. They of course deny the charge, so the accuser challenges them to 
drink the medicated water from the fetish bell. The person who refuses to drink 
from the bell is regarded as guilty of the witchoraft. If, however, they agree to 
drink from the bell, the aganga who owns one comes and gives a draught to each 
person from his bell, and it is firmly believed that the one guilty of witchcraft will 
soon die from the effects of the bell-medicine, whereas the innocent will suffer no 
inconvenience from it. 

Bonganga is the general name for charm, amulet, talisman, mascot, etc., and it is 
also the word for the skill or art of the medicine man—that which constitutes a 
nganga, but it is difficult to decide whether this skill arises from his own inherent 
intuitions, or is imparted to him by his charm. The word bonganga favours both 
these views. The prefix bo can indicate the thing into which a aganga has put 
his power, hence a charm, amulet, ete, or it may denote a noun of quality 
equivalent to “ness,” and thus point to the skill, art, ete., or that by which the 
nganga is able to perform his pretended wonders, I am inclined to the former 
meaning. 

No sacrifices are offered to the manganga (plural of bonganga) and there is no 
mode of refreshing them as on the Lower Congo, but if a bonganga does not act as 
it should, the owner takes it back to the nganga to have some more medicine put 
into it, as it is thought that the old is ineffective from being played out, Images 
were not used as fetishes by the Boloki people. The whole time I was among 
them T only saw two in use and the owner readily sold them to me for a few brass 
rods—his readiness, and the low price he asked, showed they were not the objects 
of much superstitious regard. The charms belonging to the nganga have been 
handed down from time immemorial, and these nyanga make the charms for the 
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people. The following is a fairly complete list of their charms and their various 
powers :— 

1. Eboko is a fetish saucepan which is supposed to be the dwelling place of a 
spirit called Bwete Ica Ina, spirit of sleeping sickness. It is simply a decorated 
saucepan of bush water into which the bwete is driven by the nganga, and the 
person who owns it roust spread a little food about it every time he has a meal, and 
occasionally pour a little sugar-cane wine into the saucepan, for the spirit is fond 
of this kind of wine. Unless he treats the dwete properly he will have relapse, 
It is this saucepan that is used in the bowa ceremony (which see under Medicine). 
When a woman is badly treated by her husband she breaks this saucepan 
(see Section XXXV on Marriage, vol. xxxix, p. 442). 

2, Ekando (hidden snag)—The owner of this charm can break the pursuing 
canoe of an enemy, and thus precipitate them into the water. In their trouble > 
they will call on the ojo spirit or ngubu (hippopotamus), or ngoli (crocodile) to help 
them. The many snags and rocks in the river favour the belief in the powers of 
the ekando charm. In the excitement of a chase the paddlers do not always look 
where they are going and will run on a hidden snag or rock, and the impact will 
smash the canoe, and then the charm has the credit of it. I have been 
nearly thrown out of my canoe two or three times by running on a snag. 

3. Bkoko (axe)—The possessor of the fetish axe, if hard pressed by his enemies, 
ean take the ekoko, and beat an island with it, whereupon the island splits and he 
passes through the opening which at once closes behind him, and he is safe. The 
numerous creeks favour this superstition. 

4. Eleunde.—lf there is much sickness in a family the nganga ya bwaka is 
called, and after studying the matter, says :—* There is an ehundu in the family.” 
He erects his mat to make an enclosure, and then goes through a ceremony of much 
dramming, chanting, ete., and by-and-by digs a hole inside his mat enclosure, and 
gets out the ekundu, which is a small saucepan containing animal and fich bones, 
and brass links. The pot and contents are said to be left by a mwefa, an evil 
spirit of a deceased relative who desired to trouble the family. The links, one or 
more, represent the spirits of those who have been done to death by the mweta 
since the decease of the wicked relative. After removing the chundu from the 
ground the mweta has no more power over the family, Sometimes the ceremony 
is performed in the open, but it needs more cunning to deceive the spectators. 

5, Etoli—A barked post shaped bluntly at one end, and painted yellow and 
spotted red and blue. It is about 4 feet long; 18 inches are put in the 
ground and the other 2 feet 6 inches stand out of the ground. It is erected 

: near a house belonging to a man who has suffered one of the mée complaints 
(which see under bwete in Section XLIM). The spirit of the complaint is driven 
out of the patient to reside in the ¢foli, where it is appeased with offerings of food 
and drink. The food is thrown on the roof for the méfe in the bitoli to eat, and 

nlp sugar-cane wine is poured on the /ifoli for the méte to drink, and camwood powder 
is rubbed on the ditoli to soothe and appease the mée. The ditoli are the resting 
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places of the mé/¢ and the nicer they are made the better eatiafied will the méte be 
to reside in them instead of troubling the patients. The méfe are the spirits that 
inflict certain diseases, 

6, Jeko—A charm put across a road to keep the mofoki (witch) and mingoli 
(evil ghosts) from entering a town, or passing along any path on which the jeto is 
placed. It is made by a ngenga of anything to hand. 

7. Jelo (sandbank).—The owner of the jelo charm if bard pressed by his 


enemies can take a handful of sand and throw it towards them, and a sandbank * 


will immediately form and stop their progress until the charm owner is far beyond 
their reach. The innumerable sandbanks in the river favour this belief. 

8. Moselo—This is @ fetish ceremony for the discovery of a murderer, and is 
performed in two ways. (a) A relative takes the nail parings and hair of the 
murdered man to the ayanga, who makes some medicine, after which he says that 
the man was murdered by someone in the village: A sancepan of water is then 
placed on the ground, and each person in the village has to hold his or her hand 
over it, and the one whose shadow is seen at the bottom of the saucepan is the 
murderer, (4) The nail parings and hair of the murdered man are rolled in the 
gossamer of the palm tree, tied and laid on the ground, as representing the 
murderer, in front of the aganga, who says:—“If this man eats, or drinks, or 
walks in this country again let him be cursed by this ceremony.” Then the nganga 
brings his knife down and cuts the moselo in half. If shortly after this a person 
becomes suddenly ill of a serious complaint and dies, he is regarded as guilty of 
the murder, and it is taken as a proof that the spell has worked. 

9. Lambe (fe famlu)—The agonga ya theaka when he wants to invoke the 
mieta or the mingoli, spreads a leaf on the closed fist of his left hand, and strikes it 
with the palm of his right hand, and if the leaf bursts the spirits have heard and 
come at his bidding, but if the leaf does not burst after three slaps he desists, as the 
spirits are recalcitrant. When he wants a particular spirit he calls its name as he 
strikes the leaf, 

This is also the mode of driving rain away, or discovering how long it will be 
in passing away. (See above under nyanga ya mbula.) 

10. fikato—A. saucepan of marsh or forest water is procured, and some 
medicine is put into it, The saucepan is placed on the fire, to which none but the 
“operators have access, and then, after due time, they say to the likaéo: “ Will they 
kill us in the fight?” If the water boils up and fills the saucepan some of them 
will be killed, so they abandon the war; but if the water keeps low, they ask :— 
“Shall we kill some of them in the fight ?” Then if the water rises in the saucepan 
Some of the enemy will be killed and the war is prosecuted; but if the water does 
not boil over, it shows that they will kill none of the enemy, consequently the fight 
is dropped. The test is put several times before they consider it satisfactory. 

11. Jikenge—A saucepan for finding witches (see above under nganya ya likenge 
for mode of procedure), 

12, Likukv.—Some spears are stuck in the ground and a mat is drawn round 
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them enclosing a space in which a saucepan of water is placed and in that the 
witehes are revealed. It is used by the nganga ya liboni (see above) for finding 
witches, thieves, and discovering future events. 

13. Likunde,—If a woman runs away, her husband gets out her nail parings 
and hair cuttings which he has gathered for this purpose, and takes them to a ngangar 
who puts them into a skin and returns them to him. The husband fa lambu (which 
see), and says: “If my wife stops to eat at the place whence she has run let her die 
quickly,” The same is done to get back a runaway slave or to punish some one 
with whom the owner of lidenda has quarrelled. For this reason nail parings and 
hair cuttings are always destroyed if possible. 

14. Liloki = 15. Likundu =16. Elembia = 17. Ndemo, There are aspects of 
these charms which are all alike in that a man who possesses either of them can go 
into the midst of his enemies and escape although they desire to tie him up. 
Liloki because he bewitches them ; Likundu because he is too clever and crafty for 
them ; Elembia because he fascinates them and causes them to forget their hatred ; 
Nilemo because he becomes invisible to them.! 

13. Lingundu.—A very long, broad-bladed knife with curved points made in 
the Libinza lake district. When this knife is striped with a yellow pigment, it is 
used as a charm to cause sickness to a thief; and when put near the door of a sick 
man it will kill the witch that tries toenter. It is used for cutting the e/imo spirit in 
half by the muceta spirit of a xyanga to effect the death ofa person who is the enemy 
of his client. 

19. Linjombt.—A charm of yellow pigment, put on each temple to render a 
thief cunning in stealing. 

20, Losenjo—A charm that gives great success in fishing. 

21, Mantuka.—A charm used to render the owner invulnerable to all weapons 
used in fights and quarrels, 

22. Mokando.—A cross stick on uprights rmbbed with camwood powder, and 
arranged with a noose to catch any witches that try to enter a house or village, and 
is thus regarded as a health preserver. 

23. Mokombe.—A plantain stalk bound with medicine to keep the owner's canoe 
from being swampedin astorm. The mokombe need not be in the canoe as its powers 
can work through any distance of space. 

24. Montala—aA bundle, horn, or hollow bamboo with medicine in it, Used to 
render the owner attractive to women, toslaves, and to folk generally and thus make 
him suecessful in all undertakings. Handsome, healthy, prosperous men are sup- 
posed te be what they are on account of the benefits bestowed by this charm. 

25, Mopoto—A charm derived from the mopoto spirit, which enables its 
owner always to take prisoners in a fight, and helps him to disappear with them if 
pursued by the enemy. 

26. Mpete—A charm to prevent the owner from being wounded in a fight. 


' The man rubs medicine on the body and then walks right through his enemies, and. 
they catch hold of him they find they have only caught his cloth. bias 
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This name is given to the brass ornaments on a state officer's uniform as the 
natives thought they were worn for that purpose, and not as a sign of rank. 

27. Mumbamba.—A man is very unsuccessful in spearing fish although his 
opportunities have been good. This lack of success, he believes, is due to a pregnant 
woman in his family who has not performed the mumbamba rites of having her 
stomach snicked and camwood and medicine rubbed into the cuts. When this 
ceremony is observed his luck will change, so he thinks. If apparently there is no 
preguant woman in the family he will believe that there is one who is hiding the 
fact. This is often a way of covering one’s ill success. 

28. Mai ma mungunga (= bell water)—This is used by the nganga ya mun- 
gunga (= wizard of the bell), A person is very ill and he charges his family with 
bewitching him. They deny the charge, so he challenges them to drink the water 
dipped in the nganga's bell, which will not hurt them if they are innocent, but 
will kill the one who is guilty. Anyone who refuses to drink it is regarded as 
guilty of witchcraft. 

29. Muntoka.—A decorated saucepan of small sticks placed under a shelter, 
and the saucepan is supposed to be the dwelling place of the dwete spirit of 
mukwata (a form of sleeping sickness). (See eboko and etoli, Nos. 1 and 5.) 

30. Mutwmu,—A forked stick or cane carried by a man, who has had yambaka 
(rheumatism), as a charm against the return of the complaint, If the stick is 
touched or broken by anyone the man will have a had relapse. 

31. Nguma (python)—A charm used for protecting wealth and slaves. If 
either is lost the charm can quickly recover them. 

32, Njombo (eel-like fish, Protopterus Dolloi).—A charm that imparts all the 
slipperiness of the Njomlo. It is used for fighting, thieving and raiding, because 
it enables its owner always to escape even from the very clutches of his enemies. 

33. Nkinda.—A charm ring for neck or wrist as a cure for and preventive of 
diarrhcea. Especially used for babies. 

34. Neeka.—A charm tied to any object to preserve it from robbery or 
destruction. It is made of anything, according to the preference of the user, as 
shells, leaves, skins, etc. Such « charm is often carried through the town to notify 
that something has been stolen and to bring a curse on the thief—the nscka is then 
made partly of the same material as the thing stolen. 

There is no distinet word for evil eye, but one person is supposed to loka or 
bewitch the farm of another so that the produce—sugar-cane, cassava, or maize— 
will not grow. To remove the effects of the evil eye the owner of the farm calls a 
nganga, who knocks a stake into the farm, and, if a person is bewitching the farm, 
the stake is supposed to enter that person, and she or he will soon die unless they 
desist from their bewitchment. If through this same witchcraft goats die off or 
will not breed, the owner will find some one who for a consideration will look after 
them, and will pretend to sell them to him, so that the one who has been bewitching 
them will stop his evil practices, as he thinks the goats no longer belong to his 
enemy, and it often happens that the goats being taken to new pastures become 
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more healthy and breed, and this is sufficient proof that someone was formerly 
bewitching them. If, however, the owner cannot find anyone who will look after 
his goats, he calls a xganga, who takes a young palm and splits it into two equal 
parts and lays one on each side of the road, and then if the witch comes that way, 
and passes between the pieces of palm, he will become diseased and die. 

A father (or guardian) curses his child by words, and then the child will 
neither grow well, wise, or rich; but this is only resorted to upon great provocation. 
Should the child become penitent and apologise for his evil ways he takes a large 
fish, or monkey, or 4 goat to his father and begs him to remove the curse. The 
father accepts the present and then eats the stem of a munsangasangu and spits 
the pieces out on the palms of his child's hand and says; “ What I said, I said in 
my anger and [now remove the curse.” The child is comforted and the two are 
reconciled. A person curses an adult relative in the following way: He rubs his 
thighs and then turns his naked buttocks towards the one to be cursed and says: 
“ Be accursed.” Karly morning is reckoned to be the best time for making this 
curse effective. This is also done in the face of an enemy as a curse on them. 

When cassava roots are dug up from the farm they are put into a hole to soak 
for a few days until soft and the poison is extracted. Should a woman find that her 
roots are being stolen from the hole, she takes a piece of gam copal, and fixing it 
in the cleft of a split stick, she puts it on the side of her cassava hole, and at the 
same time calls down a curse on the thief. Shonld the thief be a man he will 
henceforth have no luck in fishing, and should it be a woman she will have no more 
success in farming. . 

A very common curse used on most occasions is to bete mobondo or strike on 
the ground with a stick, and to mention the person cursed, and the person thus 
cursed will have dysentery ofa very bad form, and the curser may say : “May I be 
cursed if I do such and such a thing,” thus the curser may become subject to the 
disease should he ever break his word, ¢y.,a woman has constantly angered her 
husband, and he will bete mobondo, and say : “ May I be cursed if I ever again eat 
food cooked by you.” Such a mode of procedure will bring a woman to her senses, 
and she will beg her husband to remove the curse from himself, for undoubtedly 
the curse goes further than the mere non-eating of food cooked by her. It means 
that he has put a tabu on her and will have no more to do with her—she will be 
married but not a wife. Should he after a time relent, the curse is removed from 
the woman instead of from the man by the following ceremony, which is called 
bondola mobondo (to reverse or remove the curse). A trench is dug and the women 
sing: “ Bondola bondo mobondo bondo (remove the curse, the curse of beating on the 
ground)” A spot of red camwood powder is rubbed on the middle of the chest, or 
as they say, “over the heart,” and the curse is removed, and the two are reconciled, 

There are other curses used by old and young during fits of passionate anger 
as: Wana likundw (die by witchcraft), Wa na (ilanga (die by euphorbia poison), 
Lela nyongo (ory for your mother, 44. may your mother die). The last is a curse 
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bitterly resented and is only used when a person is greatly exasperated. When a 
person is undergoing any onleal test he repeatedly uses the word ngambu, which 
means: “If I am guilty let the ordeal work against me, but if I am innocent then 
let my accuser be accursed and die.” The ngaméu curse is much dreaded. 

To reverse the effect or effects of accidentally kicking a person or touching 
them with the foot, which is equal to cursing them, the person must turn round 
and slightly kick again the person touched, otherwise bad luck, ete., will follow the 
one accidentally kicked. Where we should apologise they kick again, and this is 
called bandola (to reverse the effects of the first kick). They are exceedingly 
careful not to touch a person with the foot in passing—that brings bad luck—and 
not to step over a person—that is an insult. 

When a son or daughter is about to leave home for another town, or to travel and 
trade, the father or grandfather chews the leaves of nsanscnga, spits them out on a 
leaf, and mixes some camwood powder with it, and the son (or daughter) has to ruba 
little of this mixture on his body every day, otherwise he will not find favour with 
those among whom he may live or travel. A son will not travel without this makako. 

If a man loses a relative or has an enemy he goes to nganga ya likenge, who 
calls up in his saucepan of water the spirits of various people whose images are 
visible in the water, and the client, who sits by watching the water, allows one 
reflection after another to pass until the reflection of his enemy is shown in the 
saucepan, and that reflection or elimo (soul) he pierces at once with a palm splinter 
as a substitute for a spear, and the one who owns that eimo will sicken and die. 
Sometimes a piece of wood or plantain stalk was roughly carved to represent the 
enemy, and wherever it was atuck or cut the enemy would feel intense pain, and to 
stick it in a vital part meant death. 

Divination was practised in many ways besides that referred to under aganga 
yet losinga’ and also under GXato* and lingola*® There is also divination by wood 
ash on the same principle as ours by tea leaves. Then again, there was another 
form thus; Ifit rains to-rnorrow then so and so will arrive on the third day, but if 
it, does not rain that is a proof that he will not arrive for many days. A bundle 
of splinters is taken, one of which is longer or shorter than the others, and the 
person who draws that particular one has to do the thing agreed upon beforehand, 
or if he draws that one a certain event will happen, and if he does not draw it 
then it will not happen. These modes are all called jonga. 

Konge is the name given to a ceremony at which there is much drumming 
and the ngange dances until he works himself into a frenzy, and then communicates 
with the mea and other spirits by whose aid he predicts future events and 
discovers witches. Konga is the power to perform this divination and the medicine 
that gives the power. Folk were often guided by their dreams, and under War 
will be seen divination by the movements of birds, snakes, and striking a foot 
against an obstacle in the road. 

The general belief is that only one in the family can bewitch a member of 
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the family, and who would go to the troubie of bewitching one of his own family 
unless he was to benefit by the death of the bewitched person? and who benefits 
by the death of a father or a brother? Why, the son or another brother. 
Consequently, when « father is ill, the son is regarded with suspicion, and after 
trying all means to drive out the sickness, the patient will, as a last resort, give his 
son the ordeal, but not enough to kill. If he vomits it he is innocent, that is 
proved beyond doubt and no harm is done; but if he does not vomit, but becomes 
dazed and stupid—well, he is simply the medium by which the occult powers are 
working on his relative, and the ordeal dose will clear such powers out of his 
system, and being no longer able to use him as a medium the father or brother 
will recover. The lad is carefully tended until the effects of the ordeal have 
passed away, then he is warned not to let his body be used for such purposes 
again, and he is set free, and is looked upon by his playmates in the village with 
as much curiosity as a schoolboy just out of hospital with a broken leg. The 
boy's excuse is, and it is readily accepted by all, that he was full of witchcraft and 
did not know it. I knew a case of a cheeky urchin who received a box on the 
ears from his uncle, and the youngster turned round and said: “I will bewitch 
you.” Shortly afterwards the uncle fell sick, and in spite of remedies and ngauge 
he continued ill, but at last he made the boy drink the ordeal, and not vomiting 
it he was considered guilty of bewitching his uncle, who had the boy well thrashed 
and demanded 200 brass rods of the boy’s father to pay the »ganga for adminia- 
tering the ordeal, and to teach the boy to let other folk alone. The uncle pulled 
up all his houses and went to live at the other end of the town to get beyond the 
lad’s influence. This uncle married another wife who had 4 young brother who 
was in my school. One day the uncle came asking for this lad in order to give 
him the ordeal; L refused to give up the lad for such a purpose, and “ Besides,” 
I said, “ he does not belong to your family." (1 had not heard of the marriage.) 
The man replied: “ Yes, he does; I have married his sister, and he is bewitching 
me through his sister who is my wife, and my nephew who took the ordeal some 
time ago says that he passed on the witchcraft to my young brother-in-law.” It 
thus appears that a mischievous boy can say he has passed on his witchcraft to 
another lad and so get that youngster into trouble. 

The ayanga’s white art, iz. those means used for curing the people of their 
many mental and bodily ailments may, to us, seem foolish and inadequate, but 
there is nothing to condemn in practising it except that it deceives the people. 
Whether the xganga deceives himself—believes in himself—is a question difficult 
to devide. Undoubtedly through generations of inherited knowledge concerning 
herbs, etc., they have remedies that do good to their patients, and there are many 
faith cures, the result of an implicit belief in their ayanga and the means used. 
The system is founded on quackery, but, like quackery in Europe, the remedy 
sometimes meets the disease, and such successes are remembered and talked about, 
and the failures are forgotten. Slack art is practised, but this is condemned by 
the natives in as strong language 4s any white man can use. Those who practise 
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it have to pursue it in secret, or the hatred of the whole country side would fall 
upon them. 


XLV. Mytio.ocy, 


When first I went to reside among the Boloki I found it very diffienlt to 
collect their folk stories, and the manner in which I discovered that they had 
stories, and the way I collected them, together with a translation of some of the 
folk tales, I have already published in Folkore» Other stories with notes I will 
publish later as an appendix to these papers’) Under the section on RELIGION will 
be found some information on their ideas about God, spiritual beings, and monsters, 
and 1 would refer the interested reader to Section XLITI on Re.icron, and to the 
above-mentioned issues of Folklore. They have also many stories about men 
and animals, and to such morals are attached. The stories are told on moonless 
nights around the village fires when it is too dark to dance and play, or around 
the camp fires when travelling or fishing. The stories depict the cunning way in 
which some animals outwit others—generally the smaller ones outwitting the 
larger and more cumbersome, that the biter is himself bit, and the bully over- 
whelmed with ridicule. Many of the stories try to account for the peculiarities 
observed in nature, as why birds build their nests in certain-ways, or have no nests 
at all; the enmity among the various animals; the presence of dogs and fowls in 
the towns; the cause of death, and the origin of fire. Some stories would well 
illustrate the text: “ Be sure your sins will find you out,” while others are 
absurdly comic, and many of them are dirty. A line from some of the stories is 
often used asa proverb, or to call up the situation described in the story as a 
warning to 4 person not to try to over-reach another or he himself may fall. No 
European element is to be found in them, as they were procured before we could 
talk very freely with the natives, and certainly before our teaching had in any 
way influenced their thoughts and modes of expression. 

Many of the stories are told for amusement, but most of them are told as 
true, even the amusing ones, and undoubtedly they embody the wit, wisdom, and 
philosophy of life. The stories were sometimes told in their palavers to enforce 
a point and drive homeo moral, There is a legend that the moon was once a 
python, and made a road for itself on the earth. Some adventurous hunters 
trapped it, but on noticing there was no more moonlight they let it go, whereupon 
it sprang into the sky and never again returned to the earth. Some say that the 
moon dies every month, but others say when there is no moon that it has gone on 
a long journey, There is much shouting and gesticulating on the appearance of 
a new moon. Those who enjoy good health ask for it to be continued through the 
coming month, and those who are sick lay their complaint down to the coming of 
the new moon, and ask it to take away their bad health and give them good health 
in its place. They thought the stars were a species of large fire-fly, that formerly 
existed on the earth, but now gone into space. An eclipse is caused by the 
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moon or sun hiding itself, and shooting stars and comets are supposed to signify 
the death of a great chief. I have not met with any legends regarding the origin 
of the sun, of man, or of a deluge, or of the destruction of the world. There are 
stories of folk with tails, but of no animal ancestors; of dwarfs, and frightful 
monstrosities, but not of giants. When the end of a rainbow touches a town 4 
death is sure to occur there, and the bright red glow occasionally seen at sunset 
indicates the death of a great chief. In the story of Libanza (see the section on 
RELIGION) it will be noted that the last adventure is very similar to our Jack and 
the Bean Stalk—the palm grows higher and higher as Libanza ascends it, and at 
last he reaches the fronds and alights on a new world, and by his bravery he kills 
a being who was daily swallowing up the people. 

There were misty ideas concerning the rebirth of a dead person, preferably an 
ancestor, A few years before Stanley descended the Congo there was a general 
belief extant among the Boloki that many of their ancestors would appear in 
another form, and yet would be recognisable by similarity of features to those 
whose appearances the spirits took. When the white men arrived this belief 
seemed to be confirmed by the fact that they often thought they saw a likeness in 
the features, walk, or gestures of some white men to dead men whom they knew. 
I have often myself been amused when a motion, a glance, or some little 
peculiarity among these folk has called vividly to mind some person I knew at 
home, When we came here in 1890 my colleague was thought to resemble a chief 
who had died some time before, and I was thought to be like another who had 
died. We found a prediction extant that white men would come, and some of them 
would be like the chiefs who had died, but this slight suspicion of a belief in 
reincarnation may, I think, be accounted for by rumours of the white men having 
filtered through from both coasts. The Boloki thirty years ago were a strong war- 
loving people who travelled far and wide on the river; and slaves were bought and 
exchanged from widely different parts, and of course carried with them the news 
and rumours, true and false, of their last residence. This factor in the dis- 
seminating of religious belief, and the interweaving of those beliefs into what is 
often a patchwork whole, has not been properly allowed for in dealing with the 
superstitions of African races. 

XLVI. History. 


Formerly, the term Bangala was applied only to those natives who lived at, 
and in the neighbourhood of Diboko (Nouvelles Anvers), but in a work published 
in Brossels, called Les Bangala, by M. Cyr. van Overbergh and M. de Jonghe, the 
term Bangala covers an area reaching far east of Bopoto and west of Equatorville, 
north of the Welle and south of the Congo. This includes a dozen different tribes, 
talking as many distinct languages, having various tribal marks, and having very 
different customs, ete. and among whom there is nothing m common but their 
black skins and backwardness in culture. In my first paper I used the word 


Bangala in its original and restricted sense, but since seeing the above book I have 
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preferred using Boloki asa more definite term, applying to inhabitants of certain 
towns on the main river, on the Mobangi River, and the Libinza Lake. Intermixed 
with the Boloki towns were some towns belonging to a hinterland people known 
well to us as the Bomuna folk. 

The Bomuna people, about the middle of the nineteenth bentury, came from 
the bush towns lying in the forest between the Mobanyi and Congo Rivers, and 
settled on the banks of the main river. Not being a riverine people, they had no 
knowledge of swimming, and possessed no canoes. I knew them as very timid in 
all matters relating to water and canoes. They worked their way along the river's 
bank from the Monsembe district up river until they came to the Ejeba stream, 
near the village of Nyoi, which stream they passed by means of a stout cane 
creeper they found that happened to stretch across the water. Many passed, 
and while others were working their way hand over hand along the cane 
creeper It broke and severed the communication between those on the opposite 
sides of the stream. Those that found themselves on the eastern side of the stream 
continued their journey and founded the settlements of Diboko or Iboko, now 
Nouvelles Anvers, Thus the ancient people of Diboko were Bomuna of the tribe of 
Bobanga, of whom Mata Bwiki is the best known to fame, being the headman who 
encountered Stanley, and on whose land the Congo Free State built their station of 
Nouvelles Anvers. 

About forty-five to fifty years ago some Libinza Lake people from Bosesela, of 
the tribe of Boloki, left their town under the leadership of Munyata, and working 
through a creek came out on the main river near to Moboko. They paddled down 
river to the Mungala oreek, just above Monsembe, which at that time was well 
populated with Bomuna. There Munyata made blood brotherhood with Munkua, 
the chief of the Bomuna, and settled there with his people. The Bomuna at that 
time possessed no spears, but did their hunting and fighting with sharpened sticks, 
the points of which were hardened in the fire. Munyata presented Munkua with a 
spear and received a fine young woman us a return present. 

Munyata, the Boloki chief, was apparently a very greedy man, and although 
he had many wives yet longed for more, and was always asking Munkua for one of 
his. For a time Munkua ocensionally gave one, but Munyata let it be known that 
any woman who ran to him would be retained, and so much was the Boloki chief 
admired and feared that one after another of the wives of Munkua ran to him 
until at last only one, his Niwndi (favourite, Principal wife), was left, and she was 
eventually taken from him by force by Munyata. Munkua was so exasperated by 
this treatment that, taking the first opportunity that offered, he speared Munyata 
to death. 

On the murder of Munyata the Boloki folk came out in crowds to avenge the 
death of their chief, and so successful were they with their iron spears against the 
sharpened sticks of the Bomuna that, although more numerous, the latter gave way 
before them and at last took refuge in a high Afolondo (Bombax) tree. The tree 
Was surrounded by the Boloki, who threatened to starve their enemies to death 
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unless they submitted, and apparently after some palavering the captured people 
had the privilege of selecting their own future owners. Thus one would say : “ I will 
take so and so as my master,” and on his request being agreed to he would swing 
down from his branch and take his place among the followers of his new master. 
In this way they divided themselves among their conquerors, and it seems from all 
accounts they were well treated by their Boloki masters. 

Other contingents of the Boloki came out on to the main river, and wrested 
sites from the Bomuna at Monsembe, Lobengu, Maleli, and Bokomela, and up river 
at Bombilinga. In the meantime the Diboko Bomuna had increased in numbers 
and had possessed themselves of canoes, and learned the way to manage them. 
Their number had also been greatly increased and their passions inflamed by those 
who fled from the Mungala creek during the fight caused by the death of Munyata. 
These Diboko Bomuna so fought and harassed the Mungala creek Boloki that the 
latter fled to Mobeka, at the mouth of the Mungala River, undoubtedly passing 
behind the islands to avoid their enemies at Diboko. When first we went to live 
at Monsembe a very high tree that stood on the bank at the bend of the river was 
pointed out to me as their post of observation when watching for the Diboko 
Bomuna. 

The Boloki tribe in 1890 possessed the following towns on the north bank :-— 
Mobeka, at the mouth of the Mungala River, Bombilinga, many towns in the 
Mungala creek, Mosembe, Lobengu, in the Mangala creek, Moleli, Bokomela, and 
Mungundu. On the south hanks they owned the towns of Bokumbi, Libulula, and 
Bolombo. At some time or other in the past the people of Mungundu, Bokomela, 
Moleli, and Lobengu were called Mangala, and gave the name to the creek in which 
their principal town, Lobengu, was situated. Perhaps there was a powerful ju 
(family) called Mangala, and this has been corrupted into Bangala, or the Mungala 
River was supposed to be the original home of these people, and as mu meant place, 
locality, and do meant people, it was easy to call these people the Bangala, I am 
rather inclined to the latter origin of the name. 

Near to Mobeka are the Ngombe people, who are also called Bokumbi, and 
this tribe is now (1908) becoming mixed with the neighbouring tribes, and as they 
are absorbed into them they no longer call themselves Ngombe or Bokumbi, but 
take the names of the peoples whose languages they learn, The people behind 
Diboko (Nouvelles Anvers) belong to the Mo-Kulu tribe, and the Bomuna of 
Diboko belong to the Bobanga tribe; others, in between the Boloki towns down to 
Bokomela, retain their old name of Bomuna. Below Bokomela is the Mbonji tribe, 
that came originally from the bush. The Baloi towns on the Mobangi River are 
Boloki from Lake Libinza. The Lulanga people at the mouth of the Lulongo River 
are of the tribe of Eleko, and they are supposed to come from a creek just above 
Equatorville. 

The tribe near the river or lake always ridiculed the tribe behind it in the 
bush, as the Boloki laughed at the Bomuna, and the Bomuna at the Ndobo people 
further inland. The Boloki were proud of their origin, and neighbouring people 
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acknowledged their courage and endurance, and preferred their friendship to their 
enmity. The following is an instance of their bravery and the long distances the 
Boloki paddled on their raiding expeditions :—In the beginning of 1891 there was a 
big fight just in our vicinity, and on inquiry we learned that the cause of the fight 
between the Boloki towns was this: A year or two before our arrival, the Boloki 
of the Monsembe district had paddled about 300 miles up river and had raided the 
Bapoto riverine towns and carried off a quantity of loot and captives, and the 
unsatisfactory division of the spoil had culminated in the fight that cost some 
few lives. 

About 1870 there lived at Mobeka a chief who styled himself Monoko mwa 
nkoi, or mouth of a leopard, for he boasted that, like that animal, he never let go 
anyone unfortunate enough to fall into his clutches. He was a terror to the 
district, and a message from him made a whole town quake with fear, and a 
demand from him was instantly obeyed for fear of the consequences. He was a 
man of war, a cruel warrior who held life cheap. He burnt down many a town, 
scattered the people, or took them as slaves. On one of his raids among the Bopoto 
towns (which district is 150 miles above Mobeka) he was mortally wounded and 
earried back to Mobeka where he died. About the time of his death a large 
comet appeared which is described by my informant as being “like a lange star with 
a hat on it.” It was seen for three nights in succession, and was regarded as a sign 
of the greatness of Monoko mwa nkoi. Abnormal appearances in the sky were 
the evidences either of the death of some great chief, whom they did not know 
because he lived and died among a distant tribe, or were a proof of the greatness 
of a chief who died within the limits of their district). Emanya of Diboko is the 
name of another fighter whose cruel exploits were the subject of talk around the 
evening fire. 

XLVI. [srrration Cenemontes. 

Among the Boloki there were no secret societies and no initiation ceremonies 
of any kind. The face was tatued, the hair plaited, and the teeth cut simply 
because it was fashionable, and men and women liked to see these evidences of 
fashion and what they regarded as signs of beanty in each other. However, it is 
interesting to note that unless the two upper incisors were cut, the uncut man or 
woman was not allowed to eat and drink with those who were cut. This may now 
he a remnant of some initiation rite, but the reason for the objection is lost, and the 
lads and lasses can have their teeth out at any age they like. Some are nearly 
twenty before they have them cut, others undergo the operation at twelve or 
fourteen. It is a matter of summoning up sufficient courage. 


XLVUL Crrcunetsion. 


Circumcisitn is practised by all the males. The operation generally takes 
place between the ages of ten and fifteen, but it is sometimes done later in life. 
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Several lads in a village decide among themselves that they would like the 
operation performed on them, and thereupon they go to a person, not necessarily a 
nganga, who knows how to operate, and he, upon agreeing to do it, ascertains 
whether the parents are willing for their boys to be circumcised or not, and should 
their consent be given, the boys go on the appointed day to the operator, and on 
paying him two brass rods each he cuts them with an ordinary knife, and the 
blood is allowed to fall into a hole dug for the purpose and is covered with earth. 
The boys select any growing plantain, no matter to whom it may belong, and hang 
their foreskins among its leaves, and when the bunch of plantain is fully matured 
they out it down, and with some meat or fish make a feast for themselves. 

After the bleeding has stopped, the operator covers the wounds with leaves, 
and puts a tabu on the lads that they are not to eat the heads and tails of fish 
until their wounds are healed. During the time the wounds are healing the lads can 
stop in the house of the operator or return to their towns and stay in their own 
houses. On the healing of the wounds some parents make a feast, others do not; 
it is quite optional. Great shame is attached to being uncircumcised, and a person 
can be cut at any age. The only reason given is that women do not want them if 
they are uncircumcised. 


XLIX. Music. 

The Boloki are very fond of music, and very quickly acquire a tune. Their 
voices, a8 @ rule, are loud, clear, steady, and flexible; and they sing from the chest. 
There are harsh, strident voices among them, but they are the exception, and at 
certain ages their voices break and become falsetto. Their singing is mixed, ie., 
men and women sing together, and is generally accompanied by an instrument, or 
by the beating of a stick on a plank, or the clapping of hands to give the time. In 
some ceremonies the women sing by themselves, at other times the men by them- 
selves, and very often the two sexes together, as when travelling in their canoes. 
The companies sing in unison, and recitative time. Many of their songs are a 
combination of solo and chorus. When paddling their canoes, either a small drum 
is beaten or a stiok is struck rhythmically on the canoe's edge to give time to the 
stroke of their paddles, and to the rhythm of their songs, solos, and choruses. As a 
rule one sings a solo and the others take up the chorus, and both solo and chorus 
are recitative. Their songs are generally topical, and as they paddle up or down 
river they give all the latest information of interest to the villages they pass, I 
have often been amazed at the rapidity and accuracy with which news was spread 
in this way. A canoe leaving Nouvelles Anvers (Diboko), where the State had a 
station, would carry up or down river all the gossip of the doings and sayings of 
the white men of the Station, accounts of their punitive expeditions, judgments 
passed on captives and prisoners, their treatment of the natives who had taken the 
taxes there, what new white folk were expected and who was leaving for Europe, 
etc. This singing answered another purpose, It gave warning to the village that a 
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canoe was approaching and that the folk in it were friendly. A canoe of any size 
that approached a town without singing and drumming was regarded as an enemy's 
canoe and was treated as such, ie, spears and stones, etc. would be thrown at the 
occupants of Tt. 

Occasionally a professional singer would visit our town-and teach the young 
men anew tune. He charged two or three brass rods per person, but would not 
teach the tune unless he had enough pupils to pay him, and then would stay a day 
or two until they had perfectly learned the tune, and when once they had caught it 
properly they would set their own, words to it, A few years ago I wrote as follows 
in my note book :—" A professional dancer and singer has recently visited the 
town, and like so many of his European brethren, he was marked by some eccen- 
tricity in dress. He wore a belt of red and blue baize about 18 inches wide (the 
usual width was 4 to 8 inches) which made him the observed of all observers, 
Our professional in walking about the town put on a swagger fully in keeping with 
his position and dignity—his bells tingled, and his monkey and wild cat skins 
dangled toand fro. He took # large fee from the mourners who engaged him to 
dance and sing in honour of their dead relatives.” 

Their songs may be divided into three classes:—(a) Topical as sung in canoes 
for distributing news. (6) Local songs in which the events of the daily life of the 
village are temporarily recorded, as the bravery, cowardice, unsocialbility, zenerosity, 
meanness, thievishness, impotence, ete., of the men and women of village or town. 
These local songs have a great effect on the people, for they orystallize the public 
opinion concerning an individual, and the African hates nothing so much as being 
sung against or ridiculed in a song. (c) Songs at funeral festivities when the 
praises of the dead are sung, 

Only drums and rattles were to be found at Monsembe among the Boloki, and 
they had neither wind nor string instruments, The following are the names and 
shapes of their drums:—1, Mbondo, a long, circular drum about 5 feet high, with 
a skin over one end, beaten by the flat of the hand. 2. Lokole, a wooden drum of 
hard wood with a slit in it, the kind that is generally called a tom-tom. It is used 
also for signalling. 3. Mokoto, drum like Jokole, but with handles at the side and a 
foot rest, It was made of softish wood,and like the Jokole was beaten with a stick. 
4. Nyome, a long tapering dri beaten with a stick. 5. Aiwenda, a circular drum 
2 feet long. 6. Vkole-nkole, similar to lokole. Myboko is a rattle tied on a spear 
and shakenin the dance. Mampa/aa rattle made of seed pods well dried, threaded 
together and tied to the ankle of the dancer. Afungenjw, oo amall hand rattle with 
wooden handle, and having small stones in a bent piece of tin. The same name 
was also given to a hasket rattle that had in it anything that would tinkle. In 
more recent times the Lower Congo (iti waa introduced, and I have often heard 
English tunes played on it. I was able to buy an ivory nose trumpet, and the man 
. who sold it to me played avery good tune on it, The man did not belong to our 
district, and the nose trumpet and the mundudi (ivory trumpet) were introductions 
from other parts. 
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One drum, the lokole, was used for “ talking.” By it they could signal messages, 
they could abuse their enemies, and warn their friends, When I asked some lads 
how it was done, they took their sticks and imitated the syllables of some words and 
so went through a sentence. This would have given them unlimited scope for drum 
messages, but when I pointed out that the same sounds could be understood 
differently by various persons according to the syllables they thought they heard in 
the sounds, I then found that for an invitation to a drinking bout certain notes were 
struck. The people would know who was having sugar-cane wine made that day, 
or a lad would have gone in the morning with verbal invitations to some of the 
headmen, and when they heard the notes on the drum they would go at once to the 
drinking place. Warnings, threats, and abuse each had their own sets of sounds or 
notes, that were struck in various order, Urgency in warning, vehemence in threats, 
and fierceness in abuse were shown by the rapidity and strength of the beats. 

Many of the nganga used much drumming and singing at their ceremonies, 
especially at the rites for frightening and exhorting evil spirits. Such sounds were 
supposed to exert a great influence over their patients, and over those spirits of 
disease that were affecting them. Drumming also soothed the patient, and made 
him amenable to the nganga, so that in answer to his questions he could properly 
diagnose the case. Their mourning was said to be musical, for while they admired 
one whose crying was in tune, they jeered at another who had no rhythin about her 
wailing, and imitated her unmusical weeping to the amusement of all present. 

They borrowed tunes freely from other tribes, and soon learned to sing all the 
English tunes we cared to teach them; but I do not think that any sounds affected 
them like the rhythmical beat of their own drums. To that beat they would paddle 
vigorously for hours beneath the tropical sun; dance perspiringly through a long 
afternoon, or through a whole night; fight recklessly, and drink their sugar-cane 
wine until their stomachs were well distended. 


L. GaAMEs. 


Some little girls would take pieces of stick or cassava roots to represent dolls, 
or as they called them dena (babies), and would tie them on their backs with an old 
rag, and play with them as such. An English doll was too uncanny, too much like 
a human, for them to play with; they did not understand it, and would put it away, 
or their elders would take it away and sell it as a charm. Parents fond of their 
children made small paddles, baskets, and hoes in imitation of their own, and the 
youngsters played with them when they went with their mothers to the farms, or 
their fathers inthe canoes. Toy hoes and baskets were only given to girls; toy fish 
traps to boys; but toy paddles to both boys and girls. 

The boys of the village made basketwork shields about 3 feet long and 8 inches 
wide, and with stout water grass and young plantain stalks as spears they took 
sides, and amid much laughter and good humour fought a mimic battle until one 
side was driven from the field—the village street. The precision with which they 
threw their imitation spears was a fine exhibition of dexterity, 
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Besides mimic war, the youngsters have their make-believe games of marketing, 
cooking, feasting, and housekeeping. The more expert among the lads make toy 
steamers in imitation of those running on the river, and it was interesting to see 
two lads approaching from opposite directions pulling the toy steamers behind, as they 
passed they would whistle three times each as a salute to one another, then came a long 
whistle as a sign to stop, and the “ steamers " were supposed to stop at a beach and 
the two boys who were acting as captains and wearing any old hat they could find 
for the occasion approached each other, reised their hats, bowed, shook hands and 
then jabbered for a few moments in bits of French and any of their own syllables 
that sounded like French to them; then came the ceremonies of parting, and the 
whistling of a pretended farewell from their toy steamers and the shu / shu! shu! 
of the working engines. The lad pulling the steamer was engine, whistle, pilot, 
steersman, captain all combined, and seemed to enjoy it. The best model had the 
largest crowd of followers after it. 

The following is a list of the games' I have observed played by the Boloki boys 
and girls :— 

1. Ndangu (Lower Congo ta mbele is slightly different). The players form two 
lines (mabenge) facing each other. The first player A faces the first of the opposition 
line B; A throws up both hands and brings them down with a clap (esaku), and 
then darts out one hand, B does the same—claps his hands and answers (tambola), 
and if B's hand meets A’s hand, A is wounded (ajwe mpota), and if A receives three 
wounds (mpote iatu) he dies (aux); if, however, the hands do not meet the first 
time A passes on to the next, and the next, until he finishes all in B's line or is killed, 
then the next to A tries until he is either killed or has been down B’s line. Those 
who are “dead” stand at the bottom of their line. Three wounds on either side is 
a death. After all the “men” in A’s line have played, B's line starts, and should he 
lose any they are redeemed in the following way: A’s line lost say, five, and B’s line 
lost, say four, A counts four of his five as redeemed and B counts his four as 
redeemed, thus over the first bout B has lost none and A has lost one. The game 
proceeds until all on one side are killed. The sharpest players stand at the top of 
the line. 

2. Ta mbali, or hockey (Lower Congo ta mbadi), is probably a recent 
introduction by steamer lads from the Lower Congo, as the Monsembe lads had no 
open spaces for such a game until they played on the cleared opening in front of our 
station. I found hockey played most vigorously at San Salvador du Congo when I 
arrived there in the early part of 1882. 

3. Nkeka, or wheel. The root of a plantain is cut into a wheel, and the players 
arm themselves with long sharpened splinters (mbenge) of bamboos ; they divide 
themselves into two parties, which station themselves at about 30 or 40 yards from 
each other. Party A throws the wheel (hula nkeka) along the ground towards party 
B at the other end (nsukw), and as the wheel rolls towards them the boys of B throw 


' For Lower Congo games I would refer the interested reader to Folklore, vol. xx, 1900, 
page 457. . 
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the splinters at it, and if all miss, the other end chants : “ Thud, thud, thud, bad 
markaman, die like a gazelle” (Ju, ju, ju, bamat babi, baiwa na npambi) ; if some 
hit and some miss, those who hit say : “ We have sent our splinters right through the 
rim of the wheel—the most fatal part” (Yeke, yeke, nakeke na ndende na mimpesa) ; if 
two hit, they say “ Brothers truly " (Jimi be) ;if they all hit, they say, “ It is absolutely 
lost and done for, ie. it is no good looking for slaves from this side” (Mampasa ma- 
lambasana). To win: Should B party hit the wheel with three splinters then three 
of A party become slaves, é<¢, they stand out of the game until they are redeemed ; 
but if on the return of the wheel to A party that party hits it with four splinters 
they thereby redeem their three slaves, and place one of the other side in slavery. 
This continues until one side is in totalslavery. The game excites great enthusiasm 
and encourages precision in throwing. 

4. Ngensa—A game in which small bamboo arrows are flipped at the fleshy 
mid-rib of a plantain leaf. Sides are taken, and the side with the best marksmen 
wins, 

5, Epapunga.—They make a sucking noise with the lower lip inside of the 
upper, and the one not able to do it with the others (Zemieaka lokela) is killed, 
ic, drops out until all are killed but one, who wins. 

6; Ntamba.—A kind of battledore. A ball (Lingend) of leaves is made and 
thrown up, and is kept in the air by beating it with the palms of the hands. 

7. Nkulu-Nkuwlu—Two lines of boys sit on the ground opposite each other ; 
the first lad of each line is called mofoi (husband), the rest are called bali (wives). 
Each wife on the playing side interlaces her fingers, thus forming a hollow with 
the palms of her hands. The “husband” takes a small article and, passing his 
hand rapidly up and down the line of hands, he drops the article into one of the 
arched hands. The opposition side has now to discover who has the article, and 
the following conversation takes place:—Opposition says: “Haninga-baninga” 
(You players), Players: “#A!" Opp.: “ Bankutu bengi /” (Name of some leaves). 
Pla: “BA!” Opp.:" Ba nyango ya bilulu” (They are bitter leaves). Pls.: “2h!” 
Opp.: “ Obe na nkulu, abete mungita” (He who has the hidden article make the 
sound of mungita), Pis.: “ Kilili!” Opp.: “ Bakunguika” (Make it again). Pls. : 
‘Kilili!” Opp.: “Motu yona” (That person). If the person thus pointed out is 
the hider of the article he shows it, and his side loses, and the opposite side takes 
its turn; if he has not the article, then the one who has it says: “AA/ nabuti 
mwana” (Oh! I have a child), and shows the article. It then counts one game 
to them, called mwana wawt (one child). 

8, Lita.—A game of fives (and this very often precedes peke, or backgammon). 
In liba they throw up a palm nut, and then before it falls they swoop up with 
the right hand as many palm nuts as they can, and put them down and catch the 
descending palm nut before it touches the ground. The one who picks up the 
most in an agreed number of throws wins. 

9. Peke (backgammon).—A number of holes are made in a circle on the 
ground, and the players either take as many palm nuts as they can in so many 
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handfuls, or procure them as in /iéa (see game 8), and the one whose nuts pass 
the holes of the other's wins ; if his nuts fall short of the others, he loses, 

10. ZLobest, or the game of pitch and toss with six countera.—The counters are 
called mbesi; the light side. of the counter is ale, the dark side is mpili, The 
stakes (/ilete) are taken up when the counters in three throws either fall dark 
side up (mpili), or light side up (me), or three of each (miw matu = three eyes). 
The person putting down the stakes is mobeti we lide, the place of playing is 
thadi, and the turn to play is ngala, and pula is to demand a second throw of the 
itdest, In this game there is always « great amount of gambling for brass rods 
and anything else of value. I never knew it to be played except for gambling 
purposes. | 

11. Nioko—For this game it is mecessary to make a table (judw) of four 
lengths of plantain stalks, two 3 feet long, and two 2 feet long, and these are 
placed to make an oblong, and the space is filled with earth or sand in « concave 
shape, and over this some pieces of plantain leaves are carefully spread. The 
teetotume. are made from the large calabar (nsote) beans, and a hole is bored 
through the middle of each bean, and through the hole is pushed a splinter of 
wood to form a peg ? inch long on the under side and about 34 inches on the 
upper. This is called the mundindi The judw and the nsoko being prepared, 
the players, as many as can sit at the table, take their places, and one takes the 
mundinedt between the extended palms of his hands, and rubbing it to.and fro to 
give it momentum, he drops the teetotum on the table, where it spins rapidly. 
In the meantime another has done the same, and on the two revolving seeds 
colliding, one is often knocked out, and then becomes the property of the one 
whose teetotum is left on the “board.” If beth are knocked out they begin again. 
If one teetotum holds the “board” for a round, the owner of it is monzo (the best 
spinner). He who procures the most seeds or beans belonging to the others is 
the winner. 

12. Molangw (hoop)—The lads take sides, each side having a town (mbokv) 
about 30 yards apart, and each lad has a piece of string from 6 to 8 feet long 
weighted at the ends. All being ready the hoop is rolled along from town A 
towards town B, and us it approaches a lad steps out and throws one end of the 
string at the hoop and lets the string run freely from his hand, His object is to 
entangle his string about the hoop. When the hoop stops and falls he goes and 
picks up one end of his string, and swings the hoop round his head as he takes it 
back to the throwing side. If he sueceeds he has repulsed the enemy, and it 
counta one game to his side. If he misses the hoop, then the enemy has entered 
his town, and it counts one game to the town A, and town B has to roll the hoop 
to town A. If the hoop comes off while being twirled, then the side of the twirler 
loses, and he has to take back the hoop to his own town, and throw to the town 
of the enemy. Each tad steps out in turn for a throw of the hoop, and for a 
throw at the hoop, 

13. Nka, or cat's cradle, is well known to the lads and lasses, and many an 
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hour is spent in working out different designs on their fingers and toes. The 
following are the names of a few patterns:—1. Moleki na nkusu, snare for a parrot, 
because of its similarity toa snare; 2. Afwana muntaka, girl, because of its large 
oval shape ; 3. Micena lele, boy, because it has a small waist; 4. Julututu, spider ; 
5. Nkungu, a triangular pattern. 

14. Neru ya mai, or water games, of which the following three are specimens :-— 
1, Nkoli (crocodile). An active boy represents a crocodile, and diving beneath the 
water tries to catch the feet of his comrades, and others trytocatchhim. 2. Tasana 
(to find one another), One dives and keeps quiet under the water, while another 
searches for him. 3. AMfunteko (game of touch in the water). If one lad fails to 
catch or touch another, the others sing: “ Olenda tendaka yau nzala ya nkabu" 
(You will not grow, you eat greedily, but are always hungry). The boy becomes 
angry at this taunt, and renews his efforts to catch one of them. The Boloki are 
good swimmers, great divers, and can remain under the water for a long time, 
and undoubtedly these water games help them to attain this at-homeness in the 
river. 

The elder lads often got out their thin, well-balanced fighting spears, and 
having selected a standing plantain with a stalk from 3 to 5 inches in diameter, 
they would stand at from 40 to 60 feet away and throw in turn at the stalk. I 
have seen them pierce the stalk right through again and again. 

The young girls had an interesting little dance, in which they formed a circle 
around one of their number, who was on all fours in the centre, As the girls in 
the ring sang about different animals, as the leopard, the hippopotamus, the 
crocodile, the elephant, ete., the one in the middle imitated the movements of the 
animal, and received ridicule or praise according to her ability to imitate the 
movements of the animal whose name was mentioned. 

The men and women took very little part in any of the above games (except 
the men at Lobesi), but they took a large part in the dances that have already 
been described under previous sections, and in most of the dances the sexes were 
mixed. Wrestling of a rough and ready kind was occasionally indulged in by the 
lads, and round the fires of an evening stories were told with dramatic power, and 
conundrums (lobulinginya) were propounded and answered. Although Congo is 
a toyless land, and children are not catered for, yet from their loud laughter they 
seemed to get out of life a great amount of pleasure. 


LL Swiamixc. 

All the Boloki are good swimmers and divers, and so much is this recognised 
that I have known it to be 4 proof that some men (under discussion) were not 
Boloki because they could not swim. The Boloki, living as they do near water, 
learn to swim at so early an age that it is regarded as much a natural action as 
walking. Infants of a few days are dipped and held under water several times 
twice a day—morning and evening. The hand over hand stroke is the most 
common, and they kick out with the legs, and tread water very well, but they 
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always dive feet first, never head first. They rarely if ever swim more than 
20 yards from the beach, and I should not consider them long-distance swimmers. 
Through their water games (see Section L. Games), and through going under the 
water to set their fish traps, they have acquired the power of remaining under the 
water a very considerable time. The river varied in depth from 5 feet to 16 feet,. 
according to the season of the year, and when the water was at its highest there 
was little or no fishing, consequently it was rarely they went into water above 
10 feet deep. When a canoe was upset they were very dexterous in turning 
it over, bailing it owt, and putting their possessions (such as were floating) hack 
into the canoe, catching their paddles, and then climbing into their frail canoe 
again without upsetting it. 


LU. -Navicarion. 


The canoes made and used by the Boloki are of two shapes. The firat 


kind is used for travelling, ceca ti eae trading, fishing, and fighting 
purposes, They are “dug” out of solid trees, and measure 


from 10 feet to 50 feet in length, from 15 inches to 3 feet in width, and from 
1 foot to 2 feet in depth. The larger the canoe the flatter the bottom, small! 
canoes thus:—vy, and large ones thus:—q_) the sides being slightly curved. The 


canoe's keel is thus :— \="""==. The outside top edge is generally orna- 
mented in herringbone, chevrons, or parallel incised lines, The large canoes 
would safely carry forty paddlers and a quarter of a ton of gear. The canoes are 
made of cedar, mahogany, and other hard woods, The tree is felled and roughly 
shaped in the forest and then floated to the town of the maker. It is then drawn 
np out of the river and a rough shelter built over it to shade the worker and 
to keep the canoe from warping. A piece of exphorbia candelabra is tied to it, and 
the maker is not to drink water while he is working on the canoe, otherwise it will 
leak, and the charm keeps it from cracking and wards off evil influences. The 
maker ¢hars as much off the outside and from the inside as possible; then 
he hews away with an axe of this shape fixed in a handle . Then 
he has a small adze that looks like atoy /| beside ours; and he has 
gouges in shape like an axe, only with o longer apex, thinner metal, and the sides 
turned thus:— } near the bottom edge, The gonges are of various widths, and 
ure tind to handles which are from 2 feet to 3 feet long, and are never struck with 
& mallet, but are driven by the force and weight of the whole body on the handle, 
The man puts the end of the handle against his shoulder, grasps it firmly with 
both hands, and then puts the whole of his weight and strength into the pressure. 
Canoe-makers are not confined to one class, but come from all classes—bond and 
free. Anyone who has a liking for the work gains skill in it by practice. 

The chief generally sits about the middle of the canoe, and the crew is so 
arranged that the stern is down level with the water, and the bows well out of the 
water. The steerer stands right on the extreme stern of the canoe, and often a 
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branch is fixed in the stern to keep the backwash of water from entering the canoe. 
A good deal of water enters through the stern being so low in the water, anda lad 
to bail out the water forms, as a rule, a part of the crew. The paddlers stand along 
each side of the canoe, sometimes with one foot on the edge of the canoe, and some- 
times with both feet down in the canoe. After hours of paddling they will sit on 
the edge of the canoe when passing a stretch of forest, but directly they near a town 
they are up on their feet and paddling in fine and proper style! They paddle from 
15 to 20 minutes on one side and then carefully change over to the other side. 
(See section on TM.) 

The paddles used are shaped thus — == and are ornamented 
with parallel incised lines down the - blade, and the 
handle has often brass ribbon wound round it, and a brass knob on the top, or the 
last G inches covered with brass wire, or brass chair nails, For a large canoe there 
are two steering paddles of the same shape as the others, but with much longer 
handles. One is used by the principal steerer in the stern and the other by a man 
in the bows. The man in the bows is generally a person of experience and 
position, He gives the direction for steering, for he can see the course immediately 
in front of the canoe (which the back steeraman cannot do), and if the canoe does 
not answer quickly to the back steering paddle, then the front steerer uses his 
paddle to assist it. The safety of the canoe depends on the quickness of eye, 
prompt directions, and sharp sane actions of the front steeraman—the stupid 
steering of the stern steerer can be corrected without danger, but a foolish order 
or decision of the front steerer spells an upset. The front steerer called ont 
“ Fbale™? (river), and meant in steering to steer out into the river and away froin 
the bank: and“ @ ase” (to the land), and that meant to steer towards the hank 
or land. Just in front of the bow steerer sat the boy whose duty it was to beat 
time on a wooden drum, or, failing a drum, on the edge of the canoe, to give time 
to the paddlers, Just behind the chief sat a lad or man with a skin covered drum 
who accompanied the singing of the paddlers (see under Music for the character, 
ete, of this singing). I do not know a more pleasant native sight and sound 
than to see and hear a well-equipped cance pass either up or down river; the 
rhythmical beat of the drums, the recitative chant of their songs in unison, the flashing 
of the wet paddles in the sunshine, and the swaying of the paddlers as they 
bend to dip their paddles in the water, all have a charm peculiarly their own. 


The second kind of canoe is shaped thus — These run from 
6 feet to 10 feet in length, are Very cualow, KS very thin, being 
only 4 to # inch thick, and are made of light ~ Srrikits Bitedae 


able, They are about 2 feet wide and about 5 or 6 inches deep. They are used 

for crossing swamps, marshes, creeks, ponds, and puddles, that abound in this flat 
' To scoop water up and throw it from the paddles wh 

regarded as an insult and will be resented, “i yA cial eon 


* Bhate ia the old word for river, the new word /ai was often used, a: 
was asteering order and meant the same as elle, and 0 tof (to the river) 
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district. They will run easily over 6 or 8 inches of water, and will take two 
persons and some cargo. 


There was no ceremony at the launching of a canoe. If the canoe was small 
the owner simply called his own family to help him push it into the water, but 
if the canoe was a large one he called his neighbours and friends to assist him. 
Every canoe before being launched was struck repeatedly by the owner or maker 
on the stern with his axe “to take away the weight.” At the launching and 
beaching of a large canoe the helpers sang in chorus: “ Hyajaka we na mwwali, beka 
mwalt akula bwotu” (You have always eaten your food with your wife, call your wife 
now to push (or pull) the canoe). This is their way of asking for a feed or a drink 
for helping to launch or beach the canoe. The owner of such a canoe either 
prepares a feast for his helpers or buys a demijohn of sugar-cane wine to share 
among them. This is not peculiar to helping with a canoe, for the same custom 
is followed in helping a man to roof his house, ete. 

Punting poles were used in ereeks and ponds, and also in the main river 
at low water, Canoes, as a rule, belonged to individuals, but large ones were some- 
times bought by three or four families joining their moneys, and even by a village. 
In the bows of the river canoes were holes, one in each bow, and sometimes the 
canoe was fastened to the landing-place by a stick being passed through the hole 
and pushed into the ground, sometimes a rope was tied from the hole to a tree, and 
sometimes the canoe was sunk in the river by the hank and a few stout poles were 
rammed in alongside the canoe to keep it from shifting in the storms. The smaller 
canoes and marsh canoes were drawn high up the beach. Canoes paddled by large 
crews must give warning of their approach toa town by drumming and singing, 
orjthey can be treated as enemies and attacked. 

The following words may be of interest as showing what a large vocabulary 
they have relating to canoes, ete. :— 

Bwatu, general name for canoe. 

FEbe, shallow, marah canoe, 

Epamba and Motenola, canoes of a medium size, 

Yonda and Nsanjako, large canoes, 

Miranda, large canoe to take from 30 to 50 paddlers. 

Mbaka ya mokia, stern of canoe. 

Mbaka ya bo, bows of canoe. 

Nyala, canoe bailer, 

Affemba, bracket for spears in a canoe. 

Afokoi, edge of canoe. 

Nesanga, fenced space in eanoe for storing. 

Libonda, canoe in the rough. 

Luka, to paddle, and to go a journey by water. 

Loselebete, landing place, 

Mokenge, first canoe a person makes, generally given to his parents. 

Ekoli, cance gouge, 
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Mongi, skilled canoe-maker. 

Ekunda, a large crew. 

Libongo, place for making a canoe. 

Ebolo, patch on canoe. 

Mokondoko, shelter in canoe, 

Nkengo, small size canoe. 

Litanda, space or capacity of canoe. 

Emeleng' emelenge, canoe with flat broad ends, 

Libengi, canoe with platform fore and aft. 

Koja, to beach a canoe. é 

Kula, to launch or beach a canoe. 

Lokenye, track left by a canoe. 

Njomba, a lift or ride in a canoe. 

Ekanga, usable part of a broken canoe. 

Nkai, paddle. 

Tabale, blade of paddle. 

Mobala, shaft or handle of paddle. 

Enda, to steer. 

Mwendi, a steerer. 

Ta mwiko bu, steer sharp round a corner, 

Fkola, steer towards landing place. 

These are a selection of the principal words, and their number could easily be 
doubled, 


LUT. War. 


One ean hardly dignify the quarrels and fights among the Boloki and neigh- 
bouring tribes with the name of war. There was no army and no organisation, but 
all the men and lads took part in the fight that affected their family or their town. 
Their fights may be divided into three classes—the family fight, the town fight, 
and the district fight. The second and third often grew out of the first. 

1. The family fight. Ifa family had a quarrel with another family in the town, 
neither guns, spears, nor knives were used in any fight that followed, but. always 
sticks, I do not mean to-say that no man ever drew his knife on another in a town 
quarrel, but that when two families in the same town deliberately fought each 
other they used only sticks. They had talked until they were tired; it was not a 
ease for the ordeal ; and the ordinary methods of judging a case had failed, so they 
resorted to sticks, and the party driven off the “field” by sheer weight of blows 
was the loser. The losing side would then pay up and the afinir ended. The 
other families in the town scarcely ever took sides, but looked on and enjoyed the 
performance, Ifa family of one town had a fight with the family of another town 
then spears, knives, and guns were freely used. If family A of X town went to 
Z, town to fight family B, then the other families in Z would stand ready armed to 
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assist their neighbours should they not be able to repulse the enemy; and should 
the other families in Z town help the B family and drive out the A family then 
the other families in X town will help A family on its next venture into the 
enemys town, and what was originally a family quarrel becomes a fight between 
towns, It may happen that B family has not the sympathy of the other families 
in Z town, and they will stand by and see that family driven out and their houses 
raided ; and it also happens that the A family has not the sympathy of the other 
families in X town and they will not join forces with it to fight the folk who have 
repulsed them. This is put to the test in the following way: The head of the 
defeated family puts a plantain leaf over his shoulder one evening and walks 
through his town calling out the reason for the fight, the family against whom he 
is fighting and asking volunteers to help him and begging such to meet him next 
morning outside his house ready armed to accompany him. Very often no one 
turns up, and the man has to consider whether his own family will have a chance 
of success if he continues the fight, or some other way be found for settling the 
affair. If the head of the family is an important man and of known bravery, and 
ean command a large following of slaves and relatives, and there is every prospect 
of suceess, then a large number of volunteers will turn up the next morning. 
When the families in Z town see A family returning to the assault with so many 
Volunteers they will at once go to the assistance of their hard-pressed neighbour, 
for the honour and safety of the town are at stake, and it now becomes 

2. Atown fight. The X town goes en masse to fight the enemy, leaving behind 
only the women, the children, the aged, and the sick. If X town is driven back by 
4 town and is unable to defend its town, then the women and children are carried 
off, the aged and sick killed, the town raided, everything portable is carried off, and the 
houses burnt to the ground ; but if X folk, although driven back, are able to defend 
their town, they will set sentries for the night, and next day send their biggest head- 
man with a plantain leaf over his shoulder to call up volunteers from the other 
towns with whom they are friendly, and then it becomes a war between district 
and district. 

When men went to fight distant towns their wives were expected not to 
commit adultery with such men as were left in the town, or their husbands would 
receive spear wounds from the enemy. The sisters of the fighters would take 
every precaution to guard against the adultery of their brothers’ wives while they 
Were on the expedition. 

Some put fetish “ medicine” on their spears to give precision of aim; others 
rubbed them with a vegetable poison made from the burnt ashes of Munsansanga 
leaves ; and others went to the nganga ya ndemo to render them invisible to the 
enemy. It is impossible to keep the arrangements for an attack secret. There 
are always friends and relatives who will inform their friends, ete., on the other 
side, and the drums are beaten and the fighters prepare for the attack. ‘The head 
of the family whose quarrel it is arranges the fight and leads the van with his own 
family, slaves, eto, If necessary he takes counsel with the heads of the other 
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families helping him. I have never known them to make a night attack. They 
often lie in ambush, and will capture if possible those who fall into the trap, and 
will kill those who try to escape. Attacks were often made in the early morning 
soon after $ o'clock. No scouts were used, but when necessary sentries were placed, 
and when they became sleepy they would arouse two of their comrades to take 
their places. The fighting could not be dignified with the name of battle, but was 
simply an affray, a mélée, in which there was no order and no words of command. 
No truce was allowed, but when one side was tired of the fight or was getting the 
worst of it they sent a Molekaleku or go-between to arrange a meeting and the 
terms upon which blood brotherhood can be made. (See Section XLI. CovENanTs.) 
A man of conspicuous bravery who has killed a man receives congratulatory 
presents, and always has the first mug of wine served to him as long as he retains 
such pre-eminence, and he has no difficulty in procuring volunteers to aid him in 
any of his personal quarrels. When a man kills his opponent in a fight he cuts 
off the head and removes the lips, which he thoroughly dries in the aun, and then 
sticks in brass chair nails and wearsthem as an ornament with as much pride as the 
Victoria Cross is worn—it is the man’s medal for bravery, 

The Boloki when attacking a town will often divide into two parties, and one 
division will attack the place in front by water and the other by land. When 
chasing an enemy they throw their light, thin, fighting spears in the air, and these 
turn and come down head first and pierce the shoulders, and I have known some to 
enter the wrist and come out at the elbow, and others enter the top of the arm and 
come out also at the elbow. For warding off spears they have shields, and also 
6-inch woven belta wound round and round the waist, and some have cuirasses of 
hippopotamus skin tocover the back. The cuirass fastens in front, and at the 
fastening there is generally a dagyer in asheath, which is easilydrawn. There were 
a few flint-lock trade guns among them, but they relied on their light, thin spears 
and knives of various lengths and shapes. The Bolcki, among the Congo people, 
are acknowledged to be the fiercest and bravest in a fight, and are greatly feared 
by the other tribes. Lads who could not obtain spears used sticks with sharpened 
points that had been hardened in the fire, and with these they harassed the 
enemy. 

Prisoners taken are beld to ransom, and if not ransomed they are retained and 
sold or killed according to the whim of the captor. The first prisoner taken by a 
man was given, as first fruit, to the man’s father, or failing him to his nearest 
relative. Women very often became the wives of their captors, The chief cause 
of quarrels and fights on the Congo is about women, and although the ostensible 
reason may be a drunken quarrel or a debt, yet if you will only push the matter 
far enough to its real origin you will find a woman at the bottom of it. Directly 
after blood brotherhood is made all may be friendly so far as seeming outward 
appearances may show, but I know from experience that the conquered are only 
awaiting their opportunity of revenge. (See Section XLIII. Reuictoy, for omens 
about war.) Prisoners taken in war belong to their captors, and the same applies 
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to all kinds of spoil. The bodies of enemies are carried when possible from the 
field and eaten at a general feast. If the prisoners are not redeemed they become 
slaves, and while young ones may be amalgamated with their conquerors and 
eventually become part of the families of their owners, the elder ones who have 
their own tribal marks well defined take nothing but a servile position in the town 
of their new masters. 


LIV. Customs. 


Rudeness, discourtesy and lack of sociability are greatly condemned by the 
Boloki, and will be punished in fonge, or the nether regions to which their spirits 
go after death; hence they are very punctilious about saluting each other 
whenever they meet, visit, or pass one another. The following are the morning 
salutations :— 

Ofongoto! You are awake. Answer: Nelongoio! Tam awake. 

Ohimio! You are out. Answer: Nabimto! Iam out, 

Later in the day, when 4 man is passing another's house, he will say to the 
man sitting inside or outside his house — 

Oaliefer Of omao! You are alive (exist or sit),or you are there. 
Answer: Najali o! or Nel’ onto! Tam alive, or I am here. 

If the townsinan sees the visilor first he says :— 

Oy’ onto! You have come here. Answer: Vay’ onto! I have come 
here. 

If the visitor stays a little time chatting, he says on leaving :— 

Nakeo! Igo. And the other responds; Oke o! You go. 

If 4 man is ill he is greeted thus :— 

Okeli Botio! You are a little better (bolaw is understood). After his 
illness the greeting is: Oleli bvawo! You are good, te, you are 
better. And the answer to the first is Nekeli botio! Iam a little 
better: and to the second, Nakeli bolan of! I am well. 

To leave out the 0 ! is for the greeting and response to lack cordiality, and the 
emphasis on the 0! and the tone in which it is uttered are indicative of the feeling 
those greeting one another have for each other. Bwenda is the word used in 
greeting a superior, and the answer is Bika (these words have lost their meaning); 
but a superior greets an equal with the same salutations as an inferior does an 
equal, t«., Qjali of Olimio! Oy’ onto! ete. 

There is another salutation used by a person to an equal, the answer to which 
is very various, and in fact every person has his own reply according to his 
circumstances, and the way in which he thinks his neighbours regard him at the 
time. A man greets another by saying Josako, blessing on you; and he replies 
Ngai nkumbaku, 1 am the one who is cursed, iz., the people in the town are always 
cursing him, or he fancies they are. Or the reply may le Sensing, they hate me, 
t.¢,, the folk in his town do not like him; or Ngai nev ya mai, T am a fish, de,, 
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everybody likes me just as everybody likes fish; or Nakalela bana ba ngai,T am 
weeping for my children, said by one mourning over some great loss or 
bereavement. A vain person probably arrogates to himself a phrase indicative of 
his egotism, while a despondent one will use a sentence that does not truly reflect 
the attitude of his neighbours towards him, although in his humility he may think 
so. The word tata was expressive of respect, and as such was used by a slave to 
lis master, and a son to his father ; and I have also heard a father call his son, and 
a mother call her son, by the same word fata, hence I think that while fata may be 
translated sometimes as father it is a respectful way of addressing a person. A 
woman never called her husband by his title, if he had one, but by his ordinary 
name. There was a curious saying after one had sneezed, viz, Ngai nya moth 
mosusu, “It is not I, but someone else,” and this was accompanied by a clapping of 
the hands expressive of astonishment. It meant, 1am surprised that you want to 
call away my spirit (the spirit is supposed to escape from the nostrils), Tam not 
the person you think I am. 

Food is served first to elders, and if visitors are present they take 
precedence according to age; but in serving out sugar-cane wine and in walking 
on the road the chief or head of the family is first, and the others follow 
according to seniority ; then the wives of the chief in any order, and the other 
women behind them. In dividing food,as meat and fish, the one who divides 
takes the portion left after all the others have taken their shares, and in this way 
they have a guarantee that the portions will be equal in size and quality. If a 
saucepan of fish and another of cassava are put before five or six persons for 
them to eat, and although there is no division, but all help themselves from the 
same saucepans, yet they will be careful not to eat more than a fair share. Any 
greediness is condemned, and if persisted in others will refuse to eat with the 
greedy one, and he will beeome an object of ridicule in the village. As a rule, 
members of a family were polite to each other, and any departure from their rules 
of courtesy was regarded with disapprobation. Guests were treated with 
hospitality, and were protected by the family they were visiting; and I never 
knew a guest to come to harm during « visit. 

Women and children were treated with kindness—such kindness as they 
knew; and I have seen men and women go through the town with their arms 
round each other's waist, not once or twice but many times. There was little 
drunkenness among the women ; but for a woman to become frequently drunk was 
not regarded with shame, but if she neglected her cooking through drunkenness 
she was condemned by all the women in the town. During fifteen years I knew of 
only one or two cases of drunkenness among women. It was not condemned in 
either men or women, but was looked upon with good-natured amusement. When 
& man went “on the drink,” he pinned a leaf in his hair to show he was drinking, 
then if he abused anyone no notice was taken of it; and if he entered into a 
contract which he afterwards considered was to his disadvantage he need not ratify 
it, because he had a leaf in his hair—a sign of his fuddled condition. Chiefs and 
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headmen were addressed as monanga (chief, lord), or as mata (headman, and first 
born of the family). 

The natives were fond of water, and bathed frequently during a hot day; 
and children were bathed regularly twice a day. They washed their mouths both 
before and after a meal, and generally carried a native tooth-brush about with 
them and applied it frequently during the day. The tooth-brush was a piece 
of cane three or four inches long, frayed at one end. Both men and women would 
occasionally pay a hairdresser to comb out their hair nicely and plait it into three 
plaits, two standing out at right angles to the temples and one standing out above 
the forehead. They also frequently rubbed their bodies with palm oil and 
camwood powder, and would sometimes blacken their eyebrows. During her 
periods a woman was considered unclean, and was not allowed to cook her 
husband's food, and had te make a wide detour to avoid passing near any group of 
men; neither was she permitted to touch any fetish belonging to anyone else or 
her menses would be very profuse. The women shaved off the pubic hair, 
and kept shaved until they reached an advanced age. Each woman shaved herself. 
Men and women did not eat together, as it was accounted immodest and indecent 
for a woman to eat with a man, and it was t/fra dig. for a man to eat with a 
woman. The women had a few words used only by them—just two or three 
swear words and oaths; and a few words used only by them for utensils, but when 
necessary they would use the ordinary or men’s words without any hesitation, A 
woman is unclean for a month after confinement, and then she washes and is 
accounted clean, although she will have washed every day of the month. During 
this time no man will go near her, nor will aman eat anything she has cooked, 
but children who have not arrived at the age of puberty will visit her house 
freely. 


LV. Repnopverioy, 


Boys and girls from an early age until puberty have free intercourse with each 
other, and I believe that later there is no public condemnation if the girls are not 
betrothed. It is only when money has been paid for the exclusive rights in her 
that adultery is condemned—it is an infringement of another person's rights. It 
is rarely that one sees an illegitimate child, either they have means of preventing 
pregnancy or of causing abortion. Then, again, likely young women marry at an 
early age, and should a child be born soon after the marriage, the husband has no 
particular objection. Among a people like the Boloki no registers of birth are 
kept, and in writing about their ages there is no pretension to accuracy. It is 
generally agreed among us that menstruation begins at twelve years of age, and 
girls marry at about sixteen to eighteen years of age. Premenstrual connection is 
desired by men because they like it, and also because they can indulge freely and there 
is no palaver, and it is not until the beginning of the periods that girls are guarded 
from promiscuous intercourse. It must be remembered that a man has to buy his 
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wife at a very heavy price, and if his family is not able to help him, he, unless 
exceptionally fortunate, cannot save enough to procure a wife until he is thirty or 
even older. 

Enlargement of the breasts is the only sign accepted as a proof of pregnancy, 
and about three months before confinement the woman goes to a xganga (see 
Section XLIV. Macic), who puts certain pigments on the stomach, and from that 
time the husband has no further intercourse with her, or his luck in hunting, 
fishing, ete., will not be good. In childbirth the woman lies on her back, and when 
the child is delivered the “cord” is not cut until the placenta comes away. The 
midwife, who is an expert in her way, attends the patient and licks the child after 
birth to clean it. Labour is generally very short and easy, and in an hour or 80 
the woman is walking about. Death during delivery is very infrequent, but should 
it occur no attempt is made to save the child—“ If the mother dies the child dies.” 
The period of suckling varies from six to eight months to fifteen to eighteen months, 
but never longer, and any woman may suckle another woman's child. During 
the suckling period the husband has no sexual relations with his wife, or the child 
will become thin, weak, and probably die. 

Abortion was produced by the drinking of a bitter decoction made from boiling 
kungubololo leaves, which is said to be very bitter, like quinine. There are other 
modes of procuring the same results, but my informant was not acquainted accurately 
with them. Abortion was practised in order to avoid the trouble incurred by 
children and from hatred towards the husband whom the woman might desire to 
leave at any time, and if she had children by him her relationship to her husband 
was so complicated thereby that she could not easily leave him. Of late years— 
from 1898 until the present time—the maladministration of the Congo Free State 
has caused a tremendous decrease in the birth-rate: (1) From deporting the virile 
young men of the towns to act as soldiers, labourers, etc., leaving only the old men 
and boys in the towns, (2)Through the constant state of alarm in which the people 
lived ; the daily expectation of their towns being burnt down if they failed to pay to 
the last portion the exorbitant and oppressive tax demanded of them every fort- 
night. The women refused to bear children, and if they became pregnant they 
caused abortion, for they said: “It is difficult enough to save ourselves when the 
State soldiers arrive, and how could we save our children?” There is no doubt 
that previously to 1898 the birth-rate exceeded the death-rate, for it will be seen 
under Section XLVI. on History, that the people had swarmed again and again 
like bees from one locality to another, and had wedged their way in between other 
peoples and established large, new towns. 

The death-rate among children was very large, for the ignorance of proper 
treatment in illness, colds, fevers, ete., is such as to account for many deaths. It is 
truly a survival of the strongest ; and this undoubtedly accounts for the absence of 
cripples, delicate persons, and feeble-minded folk. It is 4 struggle for life from birth 
upwards, and only the fittest survive in the fight, My carefully considered opinion 

i. is that on the Upper Congo polygamy did not tend to large families, but the reverse. 
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I have known a man with twenty-five wives have only one child really his own. 
Another man had eight wives and only five children, and they were all by one wife. 
Another had five wives, and he had four children by one wife and none by the others, 
but one had a child by another man, and he counted it as one of his own, I found 
the same state of things on the Lower Congo, viz. that polygamy meant small 
families, and the reason was not far to seek—a few old men owned most of the 
women and the strong young men were without wives, and this resulted in a great 
amount of adultery, and the women to screen their lovers prevented pregnancy or 
caused abortion, On this subject I wrote a long letter to the West Ajrican Mail, 
and it was published in the September or November number of 1908. 

Tf a woman does not give birth to a child, she will take her sister to her 
husband that he may have a child by her. This is called doko foboja ; to give one 
in place of—. If a man has one child by a wife and no more, he thinks someone 
has bewitched his fidomea by taking the family’s stock of children from there and 
hiding them. It appears that every family has what is called a /idome, it may be 
a pool (efema)in the bush or forest, or on an island; it may bea creek (mojiha), or 
it may be a Bombax cotton tree (molondo). These places are the preserves for the 
unborn children of the family, The disembodied spirits (mingoli) of the deceased 
members of the family perform the duty of supplying these preserves with 
children to keep their families strong and numerous. They have misty ideas as to 
how these dome are supplied with children (called dingbongio), but I have a sus- 
picion that underlying the /itoma is some idea of reincarnation—some thought 
there was a rebirth of certain deceased members of the family, and others thought 
that the mingoli had spirit children, and such were sent to the lima to be 
endowed in due time with bodies. (See nyanga ya lingbonyho in Section XLIYV. 
Macic, for the power these unborn spirits are supposed to have over the health of 
boys and girls.) If a man does not have a child by a wife, then she is simply 
barren (they always think it is the woman's fault), and there is nothing more to 
say ; but if he has one child by her and not a second, then he thinks that the other 
members of his family have bewitched her so that she might not be able to get 
another child from the fijoma that there may be more for themselves ; but should 
none of the family bear more than one, or at most two, children by their wives, 
then some other family through hatred or jealousy has taken by witcheraft the 
children from their /ifomea and hidden them, Only the family to which the 
didoma belongs can give birth to the unborn spirits there. 

If « man finds a snake called mwaladi (snake with red marks on it) lying by 
his side when he awakes, he takes it asa sign that he will have a child by his wife. 
If a woman is sitting‘or lying down and a mwa/adi snake approaches her she 
remains perfectly still, and if it passes near her she thinks it is an omen that she 
will soon hecome pregnant. She sprinkles a little powdered camwood on the snake 
as it glides by her. The child born after an omenof this kind is not regarded with 
any special respect, nor is a special name given to it. 

The afterbirth is always buried, but the umbilical cord is hung in a plantain 
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tree, and the fruit, when matured, is cut down and cooked with fish to make a 
feast for any friends and neighbours who care to partake of it. This plantain is 
called likemba ja nkoke (the umbilical cord plantain), and the original idea under- 
lying the feast was that the cord imparted certain properties to the plantain that 
made them a counteractant to sterility. There was much sterility. 

Twins were not frequent, but when they did come they had to be treated 
properly. Three days after the birth of twins (mesa) the mother took them in 
her arms and danced in front of her house before the villagers, who joined in a 
chorus which they sung over and over: masa ¢ maolela, the twins ery for you. 
The mother was decorated with leaves, sprays of leaves, and twigs, the same as 
for an ordinary birth. These were made into garlands for her head, stuok into 
her waistbelt, and fined on her wherever it was possible. At this ceremony the 
names are given which are the same for all twins, and these names are retained 
through life, Other folk can chanye their names according to fancy, but twins 
never. ‘The first born of twins is called nkumu, and the second mpeya. The. first 
born is alwaya carried on the right arm, and the second om the left arm. When- 
ever the mother replies to a salutation she must give two answers, one for each 
child; and should she greet anyone she must duplicate her greeting, that each of 
the twins may be recognised. She must carry the dual idea further than that, 
for she must eat not with one hand, but with both, that each child may be properly 
nourished. Presenta must be given in duplicate, or the one not receiving a present 
will fret, become ill and die, for the sickness and death of either child arises from 
carelessness in the observance of these rules. The twins are expected to cry 
together, rejoice together, and should they fail in unanimity in these functions of 
joy and sorrow it is because one is sulky on account of the above rules not having 
been properly observed. When one of the twins dies the mother borrows a baby 
of the same age to put with the living one that it may not fret. 


LVL ABNORMALITIES, 


respect, and although they may marry, there are many women who, through fear, 
refuse to have them. The skin is a dirty white with a tint of pink in it. The 
hair is curly and very light, and the eyes are red and intolerant of the light. 
They are repulsive looking, and one is glad to turn the eyes quickly in another 
direction. Those I have seen were men, well developed and healthy looking, 
except that the skin had some rash on it, which may have been due to the strong 
rays of the sun on a delicate skin. They suffer considerably from the strong sun, 
probably as much as any white man would suffer who had. to go about in tropical 
Africa in a nude condition. There are infrequent cases of auburn hair (nswi yu $0), 
but the eyes are not different from those of other people. 

With the exception of supernumerary toes and fingers, the deformities I have 
seen have been due to disease. People with a sore on the under part of the heel 
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often. walked on the toes or side of the foot so long that at last they could not. 
walk properly. 

Umbilical hernia was very common, scrotal hernia was frequent, and hernia in 
the groin was occasionally seen. I also met with a few cases of elephantiasis, and 
a non-infectious form of leprosy—the back of the hand and up the arm nearly to 
the elbow was covered with hard, scaly, white skin. 


LVIT, Artiricta, Derormrries. 


One artificial deformity has already been described, viz, the formation of the 
cock's comb (itwafa), the tribal mark up the forehead. They have another—the 
cutting of the two upper front incisors to sharp points yyyy 1 once said 
to a native: “Your teeth are like a dog’s”; and he instantly replied: “ White 
man, yours are like a bat’s, and we don't like bat’s teeth.” They pay two brass 
rods for cutting the teeth, and two brass rods for every time they bite the 
operator, (See XLVII. Isrmatiox.) 

The eyelashes are pulled out a3 a mark of beauty, and the eyebrows were 
sometimes shaved off. 


LVUOI. Megpicine anp Suncery. 


The following is a list of the diseases, eto. from which the natives suffer. 
Perfection is not claimed for the list, but it is fairly complete :— 

1, Serotal hernia. Zitoke denotes an early stage,and the word also 
means «a parcel, a bundle; benda isa later stage, when the hernia 
is large; and fintulu the last stage, when the hernia reaches the 
knees, I have noticed two or three examples of this, 

2. Paralysis from sickness, holokw. I never saw a case of this. 

3. Small-pox, Aotetv. We hal an epidemic of this disease about 1893. 
Some died from it, and many others carry the marks to this day. 

4. Bad diarrhea, bolete, is supposed to be the result of being cursed. 

5. Bleeding at the nose from any cause, bololongo, 

6. Insanity, fomoa; and 6A, mild insanity, in which there is extreme 
foolishness, femana. 

7. Madness of a violent nature, motalala, 

8. Idiocy, bowewe and enelewete. 

%. Backache from sexual excess, bongembe. 

10. Cough, ekokdtu and yoko. Coughs and colds were very common. 

11. Crack in skin, efena. This was common and very troublesome, 
especially when on the sole of the foot. The hari skin would take 
months to heal, 

12. Crippled limb, efengumwi. This was very rare, and resulted either 
from a wound received in a fight, or from a burn, or from walking 
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on the toes, heel, or side of the foot when there was a crack in the 
sole. 

13. Nervous condition, sita-fita-jita, twitching. 

14. Bad fever, molungi juku juku, heat or fire plenty plenty. Fevers 
were frequent among the natives, but yielded to simple treatment. 
The temperature often went very high. 

15. Poor state of blood indicated by frequent crops of boils breaking out, 
libembe. 

16. Great debility, fea. 

17. Patches of pustular sores, lifwanja. 

18. Sore throat, /ilele, 

19. Yaws, /ingala, more often used in the plur., mangala, 

20. Gonorrheea, gleet, lisaln. 

21. Puffy condition of the body, probably dropsy, /ontutu. 

22. Blindness, /ulanda, not common. 

23. Sleeping sickness, /uwa and yobi and makwata. 

24. Form of non-infectious leprosy in which the skin becomes a sickly 
white, indurated, cracked, and peeling. It is found generally on 
the hand and arm below the elbow, and is called munkana, 

25. Very bad rheumatism, yambaka, Persons suffering from this 
complaint must not burn the wood of a certain tree called lobaka, 
or the pain will become more acute. 

26. Deep seated ulcers of syphilitic origin, mundongo. 

27. Intestinal worms, munsobi and munsembe, 

28. Profuse menstruation, muajakongo. 

29. Dysentery with much blood, mrajakongo. 

30. Ague fever, nyankili. 

$1. Chest complaints of all kinds, as pleurisy, pneumonia, ete., are called 
niulu, chest; to feel or suffer from such is oka ntulu, hear, i.¢., feel 
the chest. They also called it mobanyji, the side or ribs. 

32. Elephantiasis, mungita. Not very common. 

33. Abscesses and boils, litunganaka. 

$4. Umbilical hernia, muntolu, 

35. Asthma, /ikoko, ic., wheezing of the chest. 

36. Scabies, mputu, 

37. Fits and convulsions, bonsinga. 

38. Extreme debility and sciatica, yombi, 

39. Boil, ndala, very frequent. 

40. Mild form of rheumatism, mokuko, 

41. Cataract of the eye, da/ei and molondo. Common. 

42. Blind in one eye, muntelele. Occasionally seen. 

43. Ganglion on back of hand and wrist, etai. 
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In addition to the above, there were stomachache, toothache, soreness of 
gums, headache, sympathetic buboes, ulcers caused by chigoes (or jiggers), etc., etc. 

The Boloki attribute diseases to several causes, such as broken tabus, 
witchcraft, certain evil spirits, as the mingoli, or disembodied spirits ; the mete, or 
spirits of diseases, i¢., spirits that give individual complaints ; mieta, or spirits that 
give family complaints and epidemics ; and jo, the spirit of wealth, who frequently 
demands human sacrifice, and some people who have bad diseases and die are 
regarded as sacrifices to this spirit. Cursing is also considered as being able to 
cause complaints. 

Mono is the general name for medicine, and may mean a daub of simple 
pigment on the affected place, or some complicated concoction that has taken some 
time to prepare, and much thought to arrange. From a study of their diseases it 
will be seen that they fall into two classes:—({1) Those whose symptoms are 
observable and easily diagnosed, as gleet, dysentery, insanity; and (2) those whose 
symptoms, while apparent, are difficult to diagnose because their causes are hidden, 
as those named (ela (great debility) and /uwa (sleeping sickness). The former are 
regarded as simple sicknesses, called bokono ; but the latter are put to the credit of 
the méte and other spirits, or to the evil influence of moloki or witch. 

When the sickness is bokono herbs are used, medicines are made, and tabus 
inflicted; when the sickness is caused by the méte, ditoli or stick charms are 
erected before the patient’s house, and he is put under various tabus; and when the 
sickness is by the moloki or witch, the first object is to discover the witch, or 
failing that, by powerful charms to counteract and overcome their malign 
influence. There is another cause of disease, but it is not discoverable until after 

‘the patient's death, when the nganga holds a post-mortem examination on the 
corpse to find whether the man was bewitched to death, or in trying to bewitch 
someone else was conquered by the charms of his opponent and paid the penalty 
with his life, ¢«., A wants to kill B by witchcraft, but B’s fetishes, charms, etc., are 
80 strong that, in protecting their owner B, they also overcome the witchcraft of A 
and kill him. The nganga’s verdict that the deceased died as the result of his own 
witchcraft has a very interesting and widespread effect on the people. It 
exonerates the nganga from all blanie, for while he may drive out mée or spirits, 
and deal with other spirits by his powerful charms, and while he may overcome the 
witchcraft used by someone else against his patient, if he is innocent of witchcraft 
himself, yet how can it be expected of him to save a patient who himself is full of 
likundw or witchcraft? Thus, to “save his own face,” the nganga after his post- 
mortem examination declares in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred that the 
deceased died by his own witcheraft. The result of the verdict is that the corpse 
is buried and no one is accused of being a witch, and consequently no one has to 
take the ordeal. During my residence among the Boloki, although many took the 
ordeal for various reasons, I never heard of one taking it for bewitching a person to 
death. The verdict generally given was awi na likundu, or he died by his own 
witchcraft, and many a time I have heard the friends of the deceased protest 
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aguinst this charge, far they considered it an insult to the memory of their departed 
friend, and insisted that he died by the act of God (awi na lo la libanza). Some 
sicknesses are especially regarded as the result of breaking a covenant, as dysentery 
or dolete, or the outcome of a broken treaty, as wounds and death in a fight, or the 
result of a wife's unfaithfulness while the husband was away at the fight, as 
wounds in a fight. 

In cases of simple bokono medicines are made from herbs for inward or 
outward application, fomentations of leaves are applied, and massage is often 
beneficial, and in many cases charms and amulets are supplied to the patient, In 
eases of serious bokono, as small-pox, dropsy, ete., one who has recovered from the 
sickness very often sets up asa healer of the same, for who knows better how to cure 
an illness than one who has had it?) These healers of specific diseases were not 
nganga, and were not regarded as such; and if they failed to cure, the patient Wis 
taken to a nganga as the last resort. The fees of the former were moderate, as 4 
quack doctor's compared with the fees of the professional man. Of these healers 
there were a large number, and it would be impossible to give an outline of their 
practices, for each followed his or her own method, and tried to keep that method 
as secret as possible, and even when fomentations or herb decoctions were used, 
the names of the herbs were kept a profound secret. Simple massage was o 
favourite operation, and much enjoyed by the patient, and its curative qualities 
were not placed to the credit of friction, warmth, magnetism, but to the fetish 
power of the rubber. A more complicated kind of massage was. practised by the 
ngange, during which he pretended to extract all kinda of things—palm nuts, 
stones, and bite of iron—from the patient. 

Cupping, called nywmya, was often practised, and has already been mentioned 
under a previous section. Sometimes it was simple bleeding, and at other times it 
was cupping proper with horn and suction. The part to be benetited was snicked 
with a knife, and a horn which had at the upper end a hole was put over the cute. 
The operator puta pill of elay or soft wax into his month, sucked at the hole, and 
with his tongue put the wax over it. This he repeated until the air in the horn 
was exhausted and then the blood ran freely. The clyster was used for relieving 
pains in the stomach, A small calabash was filled with water in which some 
herbs had been boiled. The patient laid on hia stomach and the reed tube was 
inserted in the rectum and liquid from the calabash was poured into the reed; but 
sometimes they had o calabash with a very long neck, and this was inserted and the 
liquid allowed to gravitate into the bowels. Of lute years the natives have 
imitated the white folk and have used soapy water. The native name for the 
clyster is mango. 

As stated above, most of the diseases in the list are called bokono, sickness, 
illness, complaint, etc., and it was only when they did not yield to the ordinary 
simple treatment that they were regarded more seriously asthe result of witchcraft, 
or obsession by a spirit called éwele, ¢g., an ulcer would show itself and be treated 
with fomentations, ete,, but if, as sometimes happened, the ulcer spread and drained 
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the strength of the patient a agenge would be called and the cause sought for 
either in witcheraft, the breaking of a tabu, or the action of a dwefe or spirit. 
Those complaints numbered 16, 23, 25, 30, and 39 are supposed to originate in one of 
these ways, and it is the object of the myanga to discover which, in order to use 
the right means. The nyange beats his drum near the patient, talks excitedly, 
chants various phrases, the sense of which neither he nor the people very often 
understand, but the lilt of the metre together with the rhythm of the drum make 
the patient sway to and fro and have a hypnotic effect on him. When he 
is worked up to the right pitch, the ayange asks him, “Have you eaten anything 
(ic, have you broken a tabu)?” The patient takes mo notice. “Have you done 
anything (ie, have you broken a covenant)?” The man takes no notice. “Are 
you bewitched 7” or, “ Are you bewitching anyone?" To these questions no answer 
is given. “Have you a acete?" ‘The patient jerks and twitches his body, beats 
his arms, and sways more vigorously, anid thus it is known that the patient is 
obsessed by a spirit or spirits, and the next thing is to discover whether the dicete 
is fwvete bwa lela, or (wa, or yobi, and so on, and that point being decided by the 
jerking of the patient’s body the ngange proceeds to make the necessary charms 
and put the man under the proper tabus, This ceremony is called mobalu. There 
are modifications of this ceremony, in which only rattles are used, and not drums, 
and many women sing and shake rattles round the patient, who lies in the middle 
of the ring well anointed with oil, or there may be only a few present, and the 
drum is used, and the patient taken inside a mat enclosure with the nyanga, but 
the principle is the same. 

It will be noticed that the diseases originated by the fioete’ (plur. méte) or 
spirit are not those that can be seen, as dysentery, dropay, gleet, etc., but unseen 
diseases marked by weakness, debility, lack of energy, ete., and are caused by the 
iwete affecting the life springs, that is the soul of the individual, 

The following are some of the methods used by the nganga in dealing with 
the more occult diseases of obsession by /urete -— 

1, Lowa.—The patient lies on his buck. The nganga has a saucepan of boiling 
water by his side. He kneels by the patient and shakes some leaves over him, 
dips his hand in the water and rubs the stomach of the sick person, and in a short 
time shows a palm nut as having come from the patient. This is repeated again 
and again, and each time a palm nut or a stone, or a piece of iron, is shown as 
having come from the patient, and these are taken as evidence that the bwete or 
spirit is being expelled. 

2. Kuya lela—A drum is beaten by the nganga’s assistant. The nganga ties 
strings with many knots in them round the patient's wrists and neck. He then 
rubs him with a preparation of palm oil and camwood powder, puts a tabu on him, 
and makes and erects some ditoli sticks. The patient is told that whenever he eats 
he must throw some of his food over his shoulders (he must not look round) for 
the Swefe or spirit to eat. Aya means to turn over, and /ela is a disease caused 


! See Section XLII, Rexiciow, for an account of the dwete spirit also for the meta and go. 
Vou XL. 2F 
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by a twete, or it is the name of the spirit that causes certain symptoms, hence Kuyo 
jela is to turn over or conquer the evil spirit called /ela, its full name being bwete 
tne tele. 

The following are some of the remedies used Auta is to heal quickly the 
cuts of a badly wounded man by placing him on a shelf and lighting a fire under 
him so thit the smoke enters the wounds, Nyele are leaves for drawing boils and 
abscesses toa head. Motebe leaves are boiled and rubbed on a patient suffering 
from sleeping sickness. Zongele is brass rod. Some medicine is tied to a brass 
rod, and it-is then worn to strengthen the arm or the feet. Some wear it for 
rheumatiam, Mekwle matuki leaves are good for sores and wounds, and the juice 
of the leaves is put into the eyes for sore eyes, and some eat the leaves to canse 
pregnancy. MJakalala are small sticks of powerful “medicine” used for soothing 
the violently mail. 

Ligatures are tied—one above the wound, and the other below the wound— 
for a snake bite, and some bitter plant (Jolo/o) is given to the hitten peraon to 
chew. The nganga also “scrapes the wound to get out the teeth left by the 
snake.” There are persons and even families who handle snakes with impunity, 
and these are supposed to have snake medicine. Such a person is sent for if the 
patient is suffering badly from a snake's bite, and on his arrival he and the bitten 
person will clasp each other's right wrist, and the snake-man will beat the arm of 
the bitten person to drive the ngenge or poison from him into himself, I have 
never heard of a death from a snake bite, but I have seen nervous people very 
seared after being bitten by a snake. 

There is a word yengola, which means to kill or drown a slave who is too ill to 
recover. 

Natives endured the heat much better than the cold. The palm oil and 
comwood powder, used so freely as a cosmetic, protected their bodies from the direct 
raya of the sun, and I think the same coametic was a slight protection from the 
cold air; but in the cold they seem to crumple up and lose all energy. Wounds from 
knives and spears healed readily. Blood poisoning was very rare. Syphilis is to 
be found, but it is not common. I believe it came with white people and 
Zanzibaris. The interested reader should, in connection with this section, read the 
Section XLITI on Retictoy, especially that part dealing with the different spirits, 
and also Section XLIV, on Macic and Macictans. 


SUFPLEMENTARY Norges To Parr IL (supra, Vol. XXXTX, pp, 416-450), 
Section XXX, p.427. SLAVERY. 

A slave badly treated by his master can run and break the choko, or fetish 
saucepan, belonging to one of the sgenga, Then the agenge will demand such 
a heavy price from the master (as he is responsible for the action of his slave) 
that he will prefer to leave the slave in the nyanga’s hands to paying the redeimp- 
tion price. Public opinion would be very pronounced against a slave who broke 
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the ehoko for insufficient reasons. A female slave would not break the ebolo, because 
she would be worth more than the compensation demanded, and on its payment 
she could be tied up by her former master and sold far away, after a had flogging. 
She would run away and be done with it; buta male slave who did not want to 
leave the neighbourhood would break the eboke of a nganga of the neighbourhood 
and thus remain in the district and be better treated. 


Section XXXY, p. 440. MaAnrniace 


Breaking the ebolo, or fetish sancepan, is weed for another purpose ; a man’s 
wife has been stolen from him, and all other means having failed to regain her he 
goes to the nganga, tears his cloth, and breaks the ebokv. This action calls attention. 
to the case and arouses widespread interest. The ngange must take up the case 
or he will lose his dignity as a sigenga, and folk will lose their respect and fear for 
his ehoky. So he places himself at the head of a movement to punish the wife 
stealer, and the men who would not have helped the husband volunteer to fight 
under the aganga, and when the woman is captured the hushand has to pay heavy 
damaves for tearing the cloth, breaking the efoko, and for the help of the ngwnga in 
the fight. He will try to recover all the damages from the stealer of his wife. 


SUNDRY Norves. 


Bull-roarers were known and made; but the elders did not like the lads to 
play with them, and they gave as their reason,“ You are calling the leopards.” 
This was because the whirl of the bamboo made a sound like the growling of a 
leopard. 

Spirit in trees—When a person wanted to take the rootleta of the nka tree 
for ordeal purposes, he selected the tree and then epread a leaf on the closed fist of 
his left hand and struck it with the palm of his right hand, and if the leaves on 
ake tree trembled he knew thatthe tree was strong and fit for use; but if the 
leaves remained qniescent, it was a sign that the nia was weak and unfit for use 


so another and another tree was sought until he found one that responded to the 


striking of the leaf. 

First tecth—Boys and girls when their first teeth came out always carefully 
hid them, for if they were found by anyone no other teeth would come in their 
place; but an adult would throw his teeth anywhere, for no other teeth could take 
their place. 

A fwneral rite—Members of the deceased one’s family slept for two or three 
weeks on leaves; then they had a drinking bout of sugar-cane wine to which all 
the town was invited, and after that they returned to their ordinary sleeping mats, 
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KIKUYU CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS, 
THAHU AND ITS CONNECTION WITH CIRCUMCISION RITES. 


By C. W. Hostey, C.MLG. 


[Win Piares XXVITI—XXX] 


Thahu, sometimes called ngahu, is the word used for a condition into which 
a person is believed to fall if he or she accidentally becomes the victim of 
certain circumstances or intentionally performs certain acts which carry with them 
a kind of ill luck or curse. A person who is thahw becomes emaciated and 
ill or breaks out into eruptions or boils, and if the thahu is not removed will 
probably die, In many cases this undoubtedly happens by the process of 
auto-suggestion, as it never occurs to the Kikuyu mind to be sceptical on a 
matter of this kind. 

It is said that the ¢hahw condition is caused by the agoma or spirits of 
departed ancestors, but the process does not seem to have been analysed any 
further. 

We are now in a position to realize the attitude of the Kikuyu mind towards 
thahu, and it is considered that the term curse, in its medieval sense, expresses it. 
Everyone will remember in the Jngoldshy Legends the pitiable condition of the 
Jackdaw of Rheims after he had been cursed by the Cardinal for stealing his ring ; 
now this would appeal to a Kikuyu, and he would at once say the jackdaw was 
thahu, In one of the cases of thahu, quoted hereafter, it is possible for a person 
maliciously to lay a curse on a whole village by breaking a cooking pot, and 
in another instance, a father can lay a curse on his son for disobedience, and 
we thus have parallel instances from both higher and lower civilization, the 
Cardinal curses the jackdaw with the help of the supernatural powers with which 
he is invested by virtue of his sacred position, but in the lower culture it is 
apparently held that any person can inflict a curse by invoking the supernatural 
powers of the ngoma or spirits of the dead ancestors. 
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Truly the position has changed but little, but it would appear probable that 
as the priests had gained power they arrogated to themselves the monopoly 
of laying a curse upon their flock; the freedom with which people use the 
conventional formula of curses to this day is evidence, however, that the power 
to inflict a curse was formerly at the disposal of all. It is important to realize, 
however, that when curses were believed to be effective, and if malicious, were 
punishable by native law, people were more careful about the custom than they 
are to-day when all belief in the power of a curse has died away. 

Some people use the term ceremonial uncleanness to express the meaning of 
thohu but, aa far as my enquiries go, the phrase inadequately explains the Kikuyu 
ideas on this question. Acts which cause a person to become ‘hahw are often 
found to be enumerated under the heading of “ prohibitions " and “tadns.” 

The similarity between thahu and fady is somewhat striking and worth 
considering. July appears usually to be applied to some act or object by a man 
who often acts in the dual capacity of ruler and magician. There is as far as can 
be discovered no record of a Kikuyu ¢hahu having been imposed by any known 
personage, but these beliefs must have originated somewhere. and it may be that 
they were originally imposed one by one by great medicine’ men in former times 
and have thus become incorporated in what may be termed the tribal religion, 

The removal of the curse is effected by a process of lustration which, in the 
more Serious cases, has to be done by the mundu mugo or medicine man, and in 
others by the members of the native council or Jiama; the latter is an interesting 
ease of the overlapping of judicial functions and those of a sacerdotal character. 

The lJustration ceremony is almost always. accompanied by the slaughter 
of a sheep and ancintment with the contents of the stomach, and in some cases 
the white diatomaceous earth called ira is ued; the purification is called faika, 

In a few cases smoke is used as a purifying agent and seems to be considered 
effective In some more trivial cases. 

The reality of this aspect of Kikuyu life and thought may easily be under- 
estimated, but it is important that all who wish to gain a deep insight into native 
affairs should understand it and give the phenomenon its true value. To give the 
question a practical application it may safely be said that no Kikuyu native who 
becomes fiaiu, during the course of his employment by a white master, will rest 
until he has been freed of his curse or ill luck, and will probably desert with 
wages due to him in order to get rid of it; he cannot afford to wait, the risk is too 
great. 

There is another curious side of the question; a Kikuyu when he is 
circumcised undergoes this rite either according to the old Kikuyu custom 
or according to Masai custom; the physical operation and result is the same, 
but the ceremonial varies, and for some unfathomed reason a man who is 
eireumeised Masai fashion can do certain things or encounter certain circumstances 
with impunity which would, if he had been circumcised Kikuyu fashion, render 
him tiahw, This is a yery curious fact, and the Kikuyu themselves do not seem 


ey 
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to be able to give any reason for it; the matter should, however, be made the 
subject of further research, ag my information is derived from the southern branch 
of the tribe, and many customs which are dropping into disuse in that area, and 
thus losing their inner meaning, are found to be very much better known in 
Kenya Province or Mwaitumi as they term it. 


‘List of Thaku. 

I will now proceed to give a list of thahw which I have collected with the 
assistance of Kinanjui and his Aiama or council of athwri or elders; the question 
of the two classes of circumeision will be discussed later. 

(1) If a small child dies and the mother carries the body away into the bush, 
the woman is ¢hahw, and if the husband cohabits with her before she is purified, 
he becomes thehw and the woman is cleansed. The man carries the thaku away 
with him, and what is worse, may transmit it to his other wives. If the man 
becomes thake in this way itis much more serious for him than the woman, and 
a mundu mugo or medicine man has to be called in: the woman has to be purified 
by three elders, athuri ya Kiama, and an elder woman #uvirni. For instance, if a 
man has two wives and the younger had become thahu in this way, the senior wife 
would shave the head of the woman who was to be purified, and a sheep is killed, 
and she is smeared with tatia or the contents of the stomach, 

This thahw only falls on those who have been circumcised according to Kikuyu 
fashion: if the man has been circumcised according to Masai custom he does not 
become thahw. 

(2) If o woman who has assisted ata birth cohabits with 1 man before the 
end of the umbilical cord of the newly born child has shrivelled up and come 
away, and before she has ceremonially bathed herself, the infant, although not her 
own, will become fhaku. To remove the curse from the child the principal elder 
of the village kills a sheep and smeara the woman with tatha, the contents of the 
animal's stomach, and thus cleanses her. 

This applies to those circumcised either according to Kikuyu or Masai fashion. 

(3) If a man touches or carries a corpse he becomes thahw until he is cleansed, 
the lustration is performed by members of the local council of elders, athurt ya 
Kiama, and the final purification by a mundw mugo or medicine man: if he 
cohabits with a woman before he is cleansed she also becomes thaiu. 

(4) Stepping over a corpse—this inflicts a thahu of a very serious nature, 
the person contracts a sickness called mangu (possibly leprosy is meant). He is 
said to break out into an eruption, the fingers come off and the nose rots away. 
To remove this thaiw both the elders, athuri ya Kiama, and the mundw mugo are 
called in, the latter procures a bone of an elephant and the bone is placed on the 
ground and the afhuri form a circle round it, the patient then steps over the bone ; 
the mundu mugo afterwards purifies the man in the usual way.' 


? The act of stepping over a corpse is probably considered a serious insult to the agomia. 
This applies to those circumcised d fa Kikuyu and d fa Masai. 
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This thahw applies to both sections of the tribe, viz, those circumcised 
Kikuyu fashion and those circumcised Masai fashion. 

(5) During a marriage ceremony five goats have to be presented to the 
athuri ye Kiama ond they are killed fora feast. After they are slaughtered the 
eyes of the carcases have to be taken out, if during this process an eye becomes 
eut or broken, the bride becomes thahu, and if nothing is done will not bear 
children: the father of the girl has to present a sheep to the afhri, and the girl 
is purified by them—this is not a matter which necessitates a medicine man, 
This applies to both sections of the tribe, 

(6) On the occasion of a birth, the young men of the village kill a sheep for 
a feast called maméura; if the man who slaughters it cuts his finger and his blood 
drips on to the meat, he is thai until he is purified by the afhurt ye Atama, 

This applies to both sections of the tribe. 

(7) If a man, the head of the village, attends the circumcision of a child 
at the hut of one of his wives, he is thaw until the children who were circumcised 
in the hut are cured ; a mundi mngo then comes and purifies him and the woman 
in whose hut the children were circumcised. 

This only applies to those cireumeised Kikuyu fashion, for it is the custom 
of that section for the village head to sleep in the hut where the circumcision has 
taken place, and he becomes (iaiu, whereas it is the custom for a village head who 
was circumcised Masai fashion to sleep in another hut until the ceremonies are 
quite over and he thus escapes the thahw. 

(8) If one man kills another, and comes to sleep at a village and eats with 
the family in a certain hut, the people with whom he has eaten become thai, 
and the skin on which he has slept is tiahw and may infect anyone sleeping on it. 
This is a case for a mundu mugo who is called in to purify the hut and its 
occupants. 

If, however, the owner of the hut and his family have been circumcised Masai 
fashion they do not become thu, 

(9) If an important elder dies he is buried by his sons and they are thahw 
until purified by the athwri ya Kiama, they are smeared with oil and their heads 
are shaved during the ceremony; this is not considered a very serious thahw. If 
they have been circumcised Masai fashion they can be purified forthwith, but if 
they belong to the other section it is necessary for them to isolate themselves 
until the new moon appears. 

(10) When a child is born the father kills a sheep, of which a large part is 
given to the woman who has assisted ot the confinement, and if before he has 
pegged out the skin and divided the meat he is summoned away from the village 
on urgent business (my informant gave an example, and said: “Suppose he was 
arrested and taken away as a prisoner”), the infant is thakw and the principal 
elder of the village has to kill a sheep, take a strip of skin from the fore foot of 
this animal, and fasten it as a bracelet on the wrist of the infant to remove the 
ill luck, 
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This applies to both sections of the tribe. 

(11) Tf children are being ciroumeised ato village, and the owner of the hut 
where the ceremony has taken place goes away to sleep at another village before 
he is cleansed, and, say, on the way, he meets.a crowd of people, the children who 
were circumcised will all be tldaiu. This is a case for a meundy muqo. 

This only applies to those circumcised Masai fashion as, by Kikuyu fashion, the 
man does not sleap at another village. 

(12) If two men who were cireumcised at the same ceremony fight and blood 
is spilt, they are both ¢hahw until a mundu mugo comes and removes it. He kills 
the usual sheep and the athuri or elders put a strip of the skin of the sheep on the 
wrist of each of the two men. Persons who are circumcised at the same feast are 
called wukini, This applies to both sections of the tribe. 

(15) If one man ecircumeises his children according to Masai fashion and 
another according to Kikuyu fashion, and the former should eat meat killed by the 
latter, the former will be thahw and vice verad. 

(14) If a person belonging to the Mwithaga clan sleeps in the hut of a person 
helonging to another rita or clan, the people of that hut become thahu; this is a 
case for both medicine men and elders, and it applies to both sections of the tribe, 

(15) If a man throws some earth at his wife, both become thahw: this is a 
case for a medicine man, and both have to be purified. This only applies to those 
eireumeised Kikuyu fashion. 

(16) If food is eaten from a cracked pot the persons eating it become thahu 
and a manne mago has to be called in. This affects both sections of the tribe. 

(18) The wives of smiths are usually decorated with armlets made of twisted 
strips of iron called withiori, If a man enters the hut of a smith, and cohabita 
with a woman 80 decorated, he becomes thahu. A sheep has to be killed and a 
supply of honey beer provided, a strip of skin from the sheep is placed on the 
wrist of the man, the woman, and any children she may have; this bracelet is 
Placed on the left wrist of females, and the right wrist of a male. The purification 
ceremony is performed by another amith. 

This thahw affects both sections of the tribe. 

(19) Persons eating food in a smithy become fhahn; the smith himself can 
purify one from this curse. 

It affects both sections. 

(20) If a bead worn on a warrior's neck or waist falls into food, the persons 
who partake of the food become thaiw;if such a bead falls into the grain store and 
becomes inadvertently cooked with the food the result is the same; this only 
affects persons circumcised Kikuyu fashion. 

(21) If a Mu-Kikuyu has had his crops protected by magical processes per- 
formed by a medicine man (to protect in this way is called ku-roga), and some one 
takes food from a garden so protected, he becomes ¢hahw, and this form of thaiucan 
only be removed by the medicine man who has roga-ed the plantation. 

This applies to both sections of the tribe. 
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(22) If a man has connection with a woman from behind, they are both thahu. 
This is a very serious thahw and both the athuri ya kiama and a mundu myo are 
necessary to remove it, neither the man nor the woman can eat any of the 
sacrificial sheep. 

This applies to both sections, 

(23) Lf aman beats his wife and draws blood the woman is thaw, and the man 
cannot sleep in her hut until she is freed from it; the elders are called in and killa 
sheep. The two persons concerned are not allowed to eat any of the meat, and the 
skin is reserved as a fee for a mundus mugo who is called in to perform the formal 
lustration. 

This affects both sections of the tribe. 

(24) If a woman is carrying a baby on her back, and it slips out of the leather 
garment and falls to the ground it is thaiw; the child must not be lifted from the 
place where it fell until a eheep has been killed on that spot, this isa case for both 
the elders of kiema and a medicine man. Both sections of the tribe are affected by 
this. 

(25) If an elder or a woman when coming out of the hut slips and falls down 
on the ground he or she is fAaiw, and lies there until a few elders of hiama come 
and slanghter a sheep near by, and some blood and ¢athe (contents of the stomach 
of the sheep) are rubbed on the spot where the person fell. The elders then say 
“So and so is dead, let us bury him,” and they plant a sprig of the bushes called 
mukeria and muthakwa on the site of the mishap, This applies to both sections. 

(26) If a man marries a woman and she steals anything from a member of her 
father's clan, she is (Aahw, and milk will flow from her breasts without any natural 
cause, and any child she bears before the fhahw is removed will be thuhw. This isa 
matter for the afhuri oreldera of diama; a sheep is placed on the woman's shoulders, 
and its throat is pinched until it micturates on the woman's body, the sheep is then 
killed, and the contents of the gall bladder, mixed with urine from ite bladder, are 
poured over the leather garment of the woman, and her navel is touched with a 
little of the mixture. The milk that was unnaturally flowing from her breasts will 
then dry up, and by this sign they will know that the ¢haAu is removed. 

This applies to both sections of the tribe. 

(27) If a man’s gon commits adultery with one of his father’s wives, and the 
father is still alive, the father becomes tiahw and not the culprit, the reason given 
being that the father takes the ¢ha/iw because he begot the son. The erring woman 
does not return to her husband, she is not ¢haAu, and can still bring food to her 
husband, but he does not cohabit with her, and her hut is broken down. The son 
who has transgressed in this way has to make peace with his father by a formal 
present of a big male goat, wthengi. This thahu can be removed by the athwri ya 
Miama ; itis a very serious matter, and if the thahw is not quickly removed from the 
father, he will die. 

It applies equally to both sections of the tribe. 

(28) If a person touches menstrual blood, he or she is thaiu; or if a man 
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eohabits with a woman in this condition he is thahw. The person who is contami- 
nated will first take some cow dung and then red ochreous earth (¢hiriga) and plaster 
it on the part of the body touched by the blood; ochre is said to be used because 
it is the same colour as the blood; the woman from whom the contamination came 
is also thalu., The muniu mevgo has to be called in to purify the persons. 

This applies to both sections, 

(29) If one woman is circumcised Masai fashion and another Kikuyu fashion, 
and the child of the latter is suckled by the other woman, the child becomes tiahu = 
this is a ense for a mundy mugo. 

This applies to those circumcised Kikuyn fashion, 

(30) If a hysna comes into a hut at night, kills a yoat and the-owner kills the 
hy@na in the hut, the hut will be abandoned, and the whole village haa to be 
purified by the diame, 

This applies to both sections of the tribe. 

(31) If a hyena defmecates inside a village, the village and its inhabitants are 
thekw, this is a case for the kiema to arrange ; the usual sheep is killed and it must 
be eaten by the people of the village. If a pergon belonging to another village 
eats any of the meat, a hyena will come and defile the village where he 
lives, 

This applies to both sections, 

(52) If a woman is carrying a gourd on her back and it falls and breaks, she is 
thelu; this is a matter for the elders of tiame to arrange. 

(53) If a goat should come up to where people are sitting, and try to suckle 
i woman's breast, the woman is thakw, the goat has to be taken away and 
slaughtered at the village of the woman's father, and the elders of fiama are called 
in to purify the woman. 

This applies to both sections. 

(34) If a woman is milking a cow and the calf climbs upon her shoulders 
while she is so oceupied, the calf is not allowed to suckle the cow again and is 
forthwith slaughtered ; this is a case for the elders. The people of the village must 
not eat any of the meat, half is taken by the woman to her father and the other 
half is eaten by the elders, 

This applies to both sections, 

(35) When a woman has recently been confined and the discharges are still 
unfinished, it has sometimes happened that a cow has come along and licked the 
stool upon which she has been sitting. In such a case she must immediately tell 
her husband, if not, he will become theAlu and die, and all the other people in the 
village will become thakw in @ lesser degree and get ill. The cow has to be killed 
without delay by the elders and is eaten by them ; no person of the village must eat 
of the meat unless he has been circumeised Masai fashion, Three elders in 
Kikuyu are said to have died from this (haku within recent years. 

This only applies to those who have been circumcised Kikuyu fashion. 

(36) If a cow is out grazing and its tail becomes twisted round a tree it is 
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thahw, and must be slaughtered there and then ; it is killed by the owner, and the 
elders receive the saddle and the young warriors the neck. 

This only applies to cattle owned by persons circumcised Kikuyu fashion. 

(37) There is a white bird called nyangi (the bird nyangi is in Swahili called 
furakombe); if one is seen to settle on a cow, and the cow is not killed, the owner of 
the cow will be thahw and die. The cow must be killed there and then and the 
meat divided up, the elders receive the saddle, and the neighbouring warriors the 
neck, no person belonging to the village must eat of the meat. The herd of cattle 
also need to be purified, and the owner of the village, assisted by the elders, must 
take a female sheep which has not borne a lamb, and a male goat; these are 
slaughtered, and the intestines and bones of the animals (termed ichua) are placed 
on « fire, which is lit to the windward of the cattle kraal, and the smoke passing 
through the kraal and among the cattle will purify the herd. If the bird was 
killed among the cattle all the herd would die. 

This applies to both sections. 

(38) If a cow's horn comes off in a person's hand the animal is thaiu and is 
slaughtered, the meat is eaten by all. This applies to both sections, 

(39) If « bull or bullock leaves the herd when out grazing and comes. home 
alone, and stands outside the village digging at the refuse heap (tiaraini) with its 
horns, it is known to be thahw,-and is forthwith killed by the owner. This applies 
to both sections, : 

(40) If a goat is giving birth to a kid, and the head appears first ani the body 
is not horn quickly, it is said to be thahu, and is slaughtered by the owner. No 
woman must touch the meat of such an animal or she would become thahu, only 
men can eat the meat. Moreover, if a goat which isin kid should die,no woman must 
touch it or eat the meat, the idea probably being that her fertility might become 
contuminated, This applies to both sections. 

(41) If a woman hears twins the first time she has children, the twins are 
thahu, and an old woman of the village, generally the midwife, stuffs grass in their 
mouths until they are suffocated and throws them out into the bush. IH, however, 
a woman first bears a single child and then has twins they are not thrown out. 

If a cow or a goat bears twins the first time, the same practice is observed, and 
a necklace of cowries is placed round the neck of the mother. This practice is 
observed by both sections. 

(42) If the side pole of a bedstead breaks, the person lying on it is thahw,and a 
sheep must be sacrificed ; this is a matter for the kiama to arrange, and a bracelet 
called ridware, cut from the skin of the sheep, must be placed on the wrist of the 
person, or he or she is liable to die. This applies to both sections. 

(43) A malicious person will, sometimes, out of spite or ina fit or rage, take up 
a cooking pot, dash it down to the ground and break it, saying the words wrokwo 
we, “ Die like this.” This is a very serious matter and renders all the people of 
the village fAahw ; it is necessary for the people of the village to pay as much as 
seven sheep to remove the fiahu. This is naturally considered a crime according to 
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native law, and the offender is punished by the elders of kiamea, who inflict a fine of 
seven goats. This applies to both sections, 

(44) Ifa son seriously dizobeys his father, he can be rendered thahu by his 
father rubbing ashes on his buttocks, and cursing him saying,“ May you be eaten 
by my anus”; the son will have to take a sheep and then a male goat and a jar of 
honey and crave his father’s forgiveness ; the father slaughters the animal, and rubs 
his navel and his buttocks with the meat and the curse is removed. This applies 
to both sections, 

(45) If the head of a village hasa quarrel with another man, wounds him with 
a simé or sword, and blood is spilt in the village, the village becomes (ia/m, unless 
the offender takes his adversary and leads him round the outskirts of the village 
letting the blood drip on the ground as they go; the elders will then have to be 
ealled in, a sheep is killed, and they purify the village, This applies to both sections. 

(46) If an idiot or malicious)y-minded person picks up a skull, walks round a 
village with it and leaves it on the “fhomi” or “ place of conference," the village 
is thafu, and is in very serious danger. The elders are first called in and they take 
a sheep and drag it round the confines of the village by the same route as that 
taken by the person with the skull, the animal is killed and pieces of the intestines 
are dragged round the village; the meat of the sheep is only eaten by very old 
men. Six othersheep then have to be killed by the.elders, and finally the medicine 
man has to come and purify each person in the village. 

(47) Ifa wild animal is killed among a flock or herd of animals out grazing 
the beasts are tah; they can be purified by the owner and the /iama; a sheep is 
killed and the bones and intestines are placed on a fire lit to windward of the 
infected flock or herd and the smoke cleanses them and removes the curse. Vicle 
Tylor’s Primitive Culfwre, vol. ii, pp. 450-454, “ Fire serves for purification in 
cases too trifling to require sacrifice.” This applies to both sections. 

(48) If domestic animals are attacked and stung by bees they are thahu; a 
sheep is killed and the bones and intestines are placed on a fire lit to windward of 
the herd and the smoke removes the curse. This applies to both sections. 

(49) If a son curses his father seriously he becomes thahw ; he has to bring 
a sheep, which is eaten by his father and mother, the fat is melted and all three 
are smeared with it; the son then has to peg out the skin of the sheep in front of 
his mother’s hut, This applies to both sections, 

(50) If a person strikes anyone who is: herding cattle, ete., and draws blood 
the flock or herd is “haku; the offender must pay a sheep, which is killed by the 
elders, and « strip of skin (rukwaru) is placed on the wrist of the offender; no 
young person is allowed near during the ceremony. ‘This applies to both 
sections, 

(51) If the droppings of a kite or crow fall on a person he is thahw; he must 
shave his head and bathe at a river, and the eldera kill a sheep and fasten a strip 
of the skin on his wrist. The skin of the sheep must not be pegged out to dry in 
the village where the person lives. This applies to both sections. 
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(52) Ifa woman sleeps with ber leather garment inside out it is unlucky, but 
she is not thahu, the procedure is for her to spit on the garment and turn it right 
way, This applies to both sections, but it is much more unlucky for a woman 
circumcised Masai fashion, 

(53) When a man dies the eldest son gives one bull or a big male goat 
(according to his means) to the at/iiwri yo ‘ama for a feast, the elders then teach 
him his duties (hiring), The mext step is to give the eldera a male sheep 
(hu-lhukuria), which must not be eaten by the children ; this is to cleanse the village 
of the deceased. Now if a son has not made these gifts and gone through the 
necessary ceremonies marking his succession, he cannot participate in the sacrificial 
feast which has to take place at the sacred fig tree after the death of an elder 
(called ku-hoya Ngat); the principal wife of the deceased can attend the sacrifice 
but the other wives and their children cannot, and if they do they will become 
thei and it is a case fora medicine man to arrange, The women and children 
from the neighbouring villages can go. 

If a sacrifice is made at a sacred fig tree to invoke rain only, aliuri ye ioma 
can attend and eat it, Nowoman must gonear, These rules apply to both sections. 

(54) Lf children are being circumcised at a village according to Kikuyu fashion 
and the head of the village leaves the village on o journey before eight days have 
elapsed or, according to Masai fashion, before four days have passed, he and those of 
his children who have been operated on become tiahku ; this is a case for the medicine 
man to arrange, 

(55) If a child has been circumeised and, on the first oceasion after the 
ceremony on which he leaves his village, the goats and sheep come back from 
grazing and enter the village before he returns, he is thaiu, He cannot return to 
his village until it is removed and must sleep at a neighbouring village where some 
of the other boys reside who went through the ceremony with him. To remove the 
thahw his father has to killa sheep and place a strip of skin (ruficaru) from the 
anima! on his wrist. 

(56) If a father picks up one of his children and places it on his back or 
shoulders, the father becomes ‘hakw and the child will die, the result is the same 
whichever the sex of the child; if he carries the child in front of him there is no 
evil result, This isa case for a medicine man to arrange, and it applies to both 
sections of the tribe. 

(67) If a person should be bitten by o hyena or a dog he or she is thahw and 
a medicine man has to be called in; he killsa sheep and places a bracelet or 
rukware of the skin on the wrist of the patient. This applies to both sections, 

(58) Tf a dog dies in a village it is a very serious matter, the head of the 
village and his people are ¢hahw, and the elders are called in, The village head 
provides a sheep which is slaughtered, and the stomach contents (fafha) are sprinkled 
round the village, which is then ceremonially swept by the elders; the medicine 
man is then called in to purify all the people of what is called the mwgiro of 
the dog. (Nolte. The mvgiro means the pollution produced by ths blood of the 
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dog having fallen on the ground of the village or the death of the dog in the 
village.) This only applies to the Kikuyu section of the tribe. 

(59) The children and grandchildren of brothers and sisters cannot intermarry. 
If they do it is a very grave sin, and all children born of such marriages surely die ; 
the ‘hah on them cannot be purged by any ceremonial. The parents are not 
affected. It sometimes happens, however, that a young man unwittingly marries 
a cousin ; for instance, if a part of the family moves away to another locality a man 
might become acquainted with a girl and marry her before he discovered the 
relationship. In such a case the fhaku is removable, the elders take a sheep and 
place it on the woman's shoulders, and itis then killed, the intestines are taken out 
and the elders solemnly sever them with a sharp splinter of wood from the mukeo 
bush, and they announce that they are cutting the clan “ Autinyarurira,” by which 
they mean that they are severing the bond of blood relationship which exists between 
the pair. A medicine man then comes and purifies the couple, This only applies 
to the Kikuyu section of the tribe. 

(60) If a parent goes on a journey and while absent one of his or her sons 
cohabits with his wife the parents are thalw, and upon re-entering will be seized 
with illness, This isa case for the medicine man, who has to be called in to perform 
a lustration ceremony to purify them ; the offending son is not affected. Sprigs of 
the mahoroa, muchatha and mitei bashes are bound up together and dipped in 
water, and the water is sprinkled over the couple, a little is also sprinkled at the 
gate of the village. This only applies to those circumcised Kikuyu fashion. It is 
curious to note that practically the same custom is observed by the A-Kamba. 

(61) If a Kikuyu native kills a man belonging to another tribe he is not 
thehu; if he kills a man of his own tribe but of a different ria or clan to his own, 
he is not thahw; if however he kills a man belonging to his own rika or clan he is 
thahw, and it is a very serious matter. The matter can be arranged by the elders 
in the following manner :-— 

Two trunks of the plantain or banana tree (called miramda in Kikuyu) are 
placed on the ground parallel to each other and anelder sits on each; one of them 
is therelifted up by another elder, and the offender has to seat himself on the tree 
trunk exactly in the same place; the other elder is then removed and the elder 
brother of the deceased or brother next in age to him is put in his place. 

The mothers of the offender and deceased then bring to the place food made 
of every kind of field produce grown by the tribe, also some meat; the usual sheep 
is then killed by the elders and a little of the ¢afha, or stomach contents, is then 
sprinkled over the food which was provided by the mothers of the two parties. 

The two elders who first sat on the plantain trunks then solemnly eat a little 
of this food, and also administer a little to the offender and the brother of the 
deceased. Two gourds containing grael made of meal are then taken, and the 
elders put a little of the fatha in each, and one gourd is sent to the village of the 
offender and one to that of the deceased. The remaining food is then divided 
among the assembly. 
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The following day the elders proceed to the local sacred fig tree (mugumo), and 
kill a sheep there. They deposit some of the fat, the chest bone, the intestines and 
the more important bones at the foot of the tree, the rest of the carcass is eaten 
by the elders, They say that the ngoma, or spirit of the deceased, will visit the 
tree that night in the shape of a wild cat and eat the meat, and that this offering 
will prevent the nyoma of the deceased from coming back to his village and 
troubling the occupants. 

A medicine man then has to come and purify the murderer and the brother of 
the deceased, 

The above ceremony is not considered legal, and cannot be performed, till the 
blood money has been paid. 

The above case is a good example of the two stages of the removal of a more 
serious thahu, in the first place the spirits of the deceased ancestors including that 
of the murdered man have to be appeased, and then the personal defilement due to 
the spilling of blood, which falls on hoth the murderer and the family of the 
murdered man, has to be removed by a separate ceremony performed by the 
Medicine man, and it is interesting to note that only the medicine man ean remove 
this latter, 

The above thafm applies to hoth sections of the tribe, In describing the above 
details, my informants explained that according to Kikuyu native law the blood 
money fora man was 100 sheep and goats and nine sheep and goats in addition for 
the elders, If, however, a man could not raise 100 goats it was the custom for him 
to give three daughters in payment plus the nine goats for the elders, 

The Kikuyu were formerly only allowed to eat the following wild animals and 
birds before being circumcised :—partridges (ngware), pigeon (udvtwe), and hyrax 
(imi-kamd), Many will not eat wild game throughout their lives, people follow the 
custom they have been brought up to observe; those that eat wild game probably 
had Asi or Dorobo ancestors. A person who eate wild game does not become 
thahu. This same view is held by both sections. The repugnance to eating wild 
game probably had its origin in totemism, but all traces of this belief seem to be 
lost: in S. Kikuyu. 

(62) The last of the thahw which will be quoted is one of some importance, as 
it may be in primitive culture the germ of one of the beliefs which affect the life 
of civilized peoples. This is the ill luck which is attached to the seventh day. 

A herdsman will not herd his flocks for more than six days,and on the seventh 
must be relieved by another man. 

Tf a man has been ona journey and absent for six days le must not return 
home on the seventh day, and must observe continence on the seventh day; sooner 
than return to his village on that day he will go and sleep at the house of a 
neighbour a short distance away. If this law is broken, serious illness is certain to 
Supervene and a medicine man (mtwndu mugo) has to be called in to remove the 
curse. Both sections of the tribe are subject to it, and both male ond female are 
affected and moreover the live stock of the offender will become sick. 
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This belicf makes it easy for the missionaries to explain to the A-Kikuyu the 
force of the Christian observance of the Sabbath, _ 

It will be well to review the results of this inquiry, and it should be noted 
that in a number of cases, about one-third of those enumerated, the thahw ts 
brought upon the offender or brought upon a third party, by the intentional act of . 
the offender: in other cases the person and sometimes live stock are the victims of 
circumstances over which there is no control. 

The investigations throw a vivid light upon the complicated nature of the life 
history of a Mu-Kiknyn, and it is pretty evident that a native of this tribe cannot 
go through life without becoming (ahi sometime or other. 

The thahw is, however, im nearly all cases removable by the elders and 
medicine men for payment, and it may therefore be urged that the belief has not 
much value as a moral restraint. This view cannot, however, be -seriously 
maintained for the following reasons:—Take the case of a person who commits an 
act which he knows will bring thahw; it must be clearly understood that he never 
questions the liability of the principle, he goes about with the burden of the 
misdeed on his conscience, this worries him so much that he gradually gets thin 
and ill, and all this he puts down to the thahw. It therefore ends by his confessing 
to the elders and begging them to free him from the curse. It is in essence 
nothing more or less than the confession and absolution of the Christian Church, 
Then again we have to consider the publicity of tral life, very little goes on which 
is not known to the neighbours; polygamy too increases this, a man confides in one 
wife, she tells another wife and #0 it goes through the village; if one person commits 
an act which inflicts (Aaku on himself or a neighbour, it will gradually leak out by 
some means or other, and public opinion will insist on measures being taken to. 
remove it. No living person would ever dream that he could hope te evade the wrath 
of the ngoma or ancestral spirits. Of course occasions may arise when the commission. 
of a prohibited act may involve a third party, and the person who committed it 
may preserve silence on the point, but the elders will in most cases be in possession. 
of complete information as to the movements of every person in the neigh- 
hourhood, and moreover, the demeanour of the conscience-stricken culprit will 
invite suspicion, 80 in practice it is but rarely that the offender would not be 
detected." 

It is curious to note how deeply this division of the Kikuyn tribe into the two. 
guilds Kikwyn and .Waset permeates their custome. There is for instance a 
ceremony called Ku-chiaruo ringi, the literal translation of which is “to be borm 


1 Wide casea Noa. 1, 2, 3, 4, 1%, 15, 18, 18, 21, 22, 23, 26, 28, 40, 60, 54,59,61. The taku 
beliefs alao occur among the Kamba tribe and there go by the name of malwa and also thabu; 
they have not however yet been fally worked out; the Hon. C. Dundas informs me that he aaw 
a youth who had incurred the curse through sitting on his brother-in-law's bed and that it may 
aleo be contracted through sitting on a stool belonging to certain relatives, Several cases are 
mentioned on p. 102 of author's work on A-Kamba and other E. A. tribes, The term thahw is 
extraordinarily similar to tabw and in many ways there is very little difference between tabur 
and thabus or thahws. 
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again,” and which must be undergone by young people before they are eligible for 
circumcision, The occurrence of these two ceremonies, connected as they are, 
cannot help but strike one as being in a lower civilization the genesis of the idea of 
the sacraments of baptism and confirmation, and in fact some of the missionaries it 
is said do not scruple to explain the two Christian doctrines mentioned by reference 
to the two pagan ones, and state that with the help of this key the natives at once 
grasp the idea of their doctrines. 

But to return to the ceremony itself—the form varies with the guild of the 
parents. According to the Masai fashion, about eight days after the birth of the 
child, be it male or female, the father of the infant kills a male sheep and takes the 
meat to the house of the mother, who eats it assisted by her neighbours as long as 
they belong to the Masai guild) At the conclusion of the feast the mother is 
adorned with the skin from the left fore leg and shoulder of the sheep, the piece of 
skin being fastened from her left wrist to left shoulder; she wears this for four 
days, and it is then taken off and thrown on to her bed and stays there till it 
disappears. The mother and child have their heads shaved on the day this 
ceremony takes place; it has no connection with the naming of the child which is 
done on the day of its birth. The ceremony of Ku-chiarvo ringi, according to 
Kikuyu fashion, is as follows in S. Kikuyu. The day after the birth a male sheep 
is killed and some of the fat of the sheep is cooked in a potand given to the mother 
and infant to drink. It was not specifically stated that this had a direct 
connection with the rite referred to, but the description commenced with a mention 
of this. When the child reaches the age of from three to six years the father kills 
a male sheep,and three days later the novice is adorned with part of the skin 
and the skin of the big stomach. 

These skins are fastened on the right shoulder of a boy or on the left shonlder ce 
a girl. The skin used for a boy has, however, the left shoulder and leg cut out of 
it, and that for a girl has the right shoulder and leg cut away. 

The child wears these for three days, and on the fourth day the father cohabits 
with the mother of the child. 

There is, however, one important point, and that is that before the child is 
decorated with the sheep skin it has to go and lie alongside its mother on her bed 
and cry out like a newly born infant. Only after this ceremony has been 
performed is the child eligible for circumcision. 

A few days after circumcision the child returns to sleep on a bed in its 
mother’s hut, but the father has to kill a sheep before he can return, and the child 
has to drink some of the blood, the father also has to cohabit with the mother upon 
the occasion. 

Owing to similarity of name it is possible that the ceremony of Ku-chiaruo 
ringi might be confused with Ku-chiaruo kwngi, which is of widely different 
significance. This latter is an adoption ceremony, and is said to be similar to 4 
Swahili rite called ndugu Kuwchanjiana. Ifa person has no brothers or parents he 
will probably try to obtain the protection of some wealthy man and his family, If 
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such a man agrees to adopt him he will take a male sheep and slaughter it, and 
the suppliant takes another one. The elders are assembled and slaughter these 
sheep, and strips of the skin (rudaeerw) from the right foot and from the chest of each 
sheep are tied round each person’s hand, each is decorated with strips of skin from 
the sheep of the other party. The poor man is then considered as the son of the 
wealthy one, and when the occasion arises the latter pays out live stock to buy a 
wife for his adopted son. 


Circumcision Ceremonial, 

As previously mentioned, the A-Kikuyu are circumcised aceording to two 
systems, some according to one and some according to the other. 

(1) Ku-ruithia wukali, iv, Masai fashion. 

(2) Ku-rvithia wv Ailsa or Gikuyu, ie, Kikuyu fashion, 

The actual surgical operation is the same, but according to the Masai system 
the boys stay in the hut, where they sleep after the operation takes place, for four 
days, and then go out, shoot birds, and wear the skins of the birds on the head and 
neck, When the new moon appears their heads are shaved, and each one then 
goes to his home. The head of the village cannot sleep in the hut where the 
circumcised youths. stay until they are well. 

According to the Kikuyu system the youths stay in the hut for eight days; on 
the day of the operation a sheep is killed, and on the ninth day the father of the 
children takes them away to their homes. The head of the village sleeps in the 
hut where the youths stay after the operation has taken place. 

Those circumeised according to Kikuyu fashion hold the feast called Maméura 
the day before the operation ; the writer recently witnessed one of these gatherings, 
and so is able to describe it with some accuracy. It was held at a village between 
the Mathari and Thigiri streams, and was on the 12th day of the moon, so there 
docs not appear to be any particular significance os to date, Several thousand 
people of both sexes had collected to dance and take part in the festivities ; the 
warriors were dressed in their war paint and had their bodies smeared with red 
or grey paint, and in some cases were picked out with star-like patterns. The 
women were all in their best, and freely smeared with red ochre and oil, a large 
collection of elders were there, and the chief was present, as he explained, in order 
to keep order and prevent the young warriors from quarrelling. Over the gate of 
the village two long pieces of sugar-cane were fastened, and all who entered the 
village were supposed to pass underneath, the entrance of the village was also 
guarded by a bag of medicines belonging to a mundu smugo; these were supposed 
to prevent anyone coming into the village to bewitch the candidates, In the 
morning a big male goat, nthengi, was slaughtered by the elders of Kiama by 
strangulation, and each male candidate for circumcision had a strip of the skin 
fastened round his right wrist, and the same strip was aleo carried over the back 
of his hand and his second finger was passed through a slit in it. The male 
candidates were nude with the exception of a string of beads or a0, and a necklace 
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made of a creeper called nyurwa; the girls were nude as far as clothes went, but 
were enveloped in strings of beads from their necks to below their waists. Much 
dancing took place till a little after 2 p.m., when a ceremonial meal took place. 
The candidates came into the village in Indian file, the girls leading the way. 
They were received in front of the hut, where they were to reside temporarily 
after the operation, by a few elders who had for some time been preparing a 
number of strips of a vegetable creeper, and smearing them with a black oily 
mixture. Each girl first came up and had a piece of the creeper fastened round 
her left ankle; the creeper is called rurwera, and each piece was smeared with 
medicine made from the vnew and wangnomdu plants mixed with castor oi. One 
of the elders then took a handful of porridge made of wimbi and méama meal 
(eleusine grain and sorghum), and placed some on a bundle of twigs of the mararia 
bush and offered it to each candidate, the candidate bit a little piece and then spat 
it out on the ground, the balance was then placed in her hand and she ate it, The 
porridge was placed on a flat stone used for grinding corn. The boys then came 
along one by one and the ceremony was repeated in the same manner, but the 
strip of creeper was fastened on the right ankle of each boy, It was stated that 
the object of this portion of the ceremony was to lessen the pain suffered by the 
candidates during the actual operation. 

In another part of the village a man was oompleting five stools of white wood, 
these were roughly hewn out of the solid, and were special seats for the elders and 
old women who had to perform the ceremony, 

Immediately after the ceremonial meal was finished a great rash occurred, 
and the candidates, followed by the crowd, galloped off to a mugwmo, fig tree, about 
300 yards away; as they approached the boys threw clubs and sticks up into the 
tree, and then commenced to climb into the branches hacking savagely the whole 
time at the leaves and twigs; each youth had a light club with the head sharpened 
to a blunt cutting edge, and by dint of vigorous hacking gradually broke off small 
branches which fell down among the crowd below, and were immediately seized 
by the people, some of whom at once began to strip off the bark, 

It wassaid that the bark was to bind round the heads of the candidates. The 
people then danced round the tree, and this ended the proceedings. The leaves of 
the fig tree are collected and strewn in the hut where the candidates sleep after 
the operation, and are said to be for the purpose of catching the Wood, and 
possibly to prevent the hut being defiled by the blood soaking into the earthen 
floor. They would never throw sticks into, or gather leaves from, a sacred 
mugumo tree. 

The actual operation was not seen,as it took place at dawn the following 
morning ;it takes place in the open near the village. The bulk of the prepuce is not 
cut off at all, but forms an excrescence below the glans, a small piece of skin only 
is cut off; it is not buried but thrown away, 
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Mambura festivities preceding cirewmeision according to Masat fashion. 

The festival which precedes circumcision according to the Masai fashion wa: 
also witnessed ; it waa originally to have been held at full moon, but bad weather 
eaused its postponement till the 25th day of the moon, which seemed to be equally 
propitious. | 

In the morning a sheep was killed and eaten by the elders, and about moon 
the candidates had assembled. The people of the village and the candidates passed 
their time in dancing until the preparations were completed. The male candidates 
were smeared from head to foot with ashes, and were nude with the exception of a 
belt of iron chain (munyoro), a bead necklet (kinyafa), an iron dancing bell 
(kigamba) on the right leg near the knee; some wore a ring of the ngurwa vine 
round their necks, 

The girls were decorated from neck to waist with a load of beads as in the 
ceremony according to Kikuyu fashion, 

The first proceeding was the decoration of each of the male candidates with a 
bracelet made of climbing euphorbiaceous plant called marimba iguru, 

The elders of Kiama and the wives of the owner of the village, who was one 
of the elders, sat round ina cirele in the middle of the village with a quantity of 
tendrils of the plant on a wicker tray, biferurw, in the centre; a small gourd of 
white diatomaceous earth, tra, was produced, and each person licked o little and 
then smeared a small portion of the white earth on his throat and navel; this was 
to purify himself for the ceremony; a horn eup of honey beer was then produced 
and each one took a sip, and then all simultaneously blew tt out of their mouths 
in spray on to the plant; the object of this was said to be to purify or dedicate the 
plant to the use to which it was to be applied. The male candidates then came up 
one by one and a bracelet of the creeper was fastened on the right wrist of 
After-a little more dancing the male candidates were seated in a row on 
ox-hides spread out on the ground, a woman, the sister of the owner of the village, 
came along and poured first a little milk and then a little honey beer on the head 
of the one on the left of the line, she then smeared it over the scalp and shaved 
a place on the right side of his head and then passed on to the next; the shaving 
was merely ceremonial, as the candidates had all been shaved on the head before 
coming to the ceremony—the native razor, rwenji, was used, The milk was in a 
gourd and the beer in a cow horn, The male candidates then got up, and the same 
performance was gone through with the girls. 

Shortly after this two great branches from the matamaiyu tree were bronght 
to the gate of the village and held upright, one on each side of the entrance: the 
elders said that in the ceremonies according to Masai fashion the matemaiyn had 
the same significance as the maugumo tree had in the Kikuyu ceremonial, The 
candidates came through the village dancing and singing all the time up to near 
the matamaiyu branches, and stopped a few yards away from them, stil] dancing 
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and singing, The song did not appear to have any great significance, being to the 
effect that from time immemorial they always had the matamaiyu at these 
festivals, and now it had come they could proceed to cireumcise the candidates 
according to old custom. 

They then all returned to the village, and the candidates were arranged in the 
order in which they could be circumcised on the morrow. The owner of the 
village divested himself of his blanket and donned an oily kaross made of goatskin 
from which all the hairhad been scraped; his hands were carefully wiped and some 
tra (the white earth previously mentioned) was poured into the palm of hia hand 
from a small gourd. He then commenced at the left of the line and anointed 
each candidate on different parts of the body with smears of the white earth; he 
was assisted by his principal wife and two sisters and another elder, 

The boys were first touched on the tongue, and a line was then drawn down 
the forehead to the point of the nose, a spot was placed on the throat, the navel, 
the palm of each hand, and finally between the big toe and fitst toe. 

The procedure with the girls was slightly different, first the tongue was 
smeared, then a horizontal line was drawn across the forehead, then the palms of 
the liands, the navel, and finally a band was drawn round each ankle, 

After the candidates had thus been anointed, the elders took mouthfuls of 
honey beer out of a horn and blew it in spray over each candidate’s head and 
shoulders. This purt of the proceedings was a ceremony intended to purify the 
candidates from any thaiw which might be on them, and to protect them from any 
thaku, which was possessed by an onlooker, being transferred to a candidate, The 
spectators “ ululued ” loudly during this operation. 

It was then about 2 pan. and nothing further of importance took place, the 
crowd, which had been gradually growing, however, danced on till sundown, 

At nightfall Twas told that each candidate received a dose of the crushed 
seeds of a plant called ngaita which ucted as an aperient, and in the morning 
before the operation each one had to bathe in water in which an axe head had been 
placed to make it cold; it was however stated that if there were a large number 
some would not bother about this, but would bathe in the nearest stream. 

The operation took place at dawn on the following morning, and was not 
witnessed, No firewood but that from the matametys tree is allowed to be used 
in the hut where the candidates stay after the operation, 

This custom of cireumeision according to the two different systems applies 
to both sexes. Both classes dance with the oval wooden shields called ndomi 
before cireumcision, and travel through the district painted with white clay in 
zig-zag stripes. 

A man circumcised according to Masai fashion can marry a girl circumcised 
according to Kikuyu fashion and vice rersd; but a medicine man and the elders 
have to perform a ceremony to change the girl from Kikuyu to Masai before the 
marriage can take place, The ceremony is said to be as follows:—a male sheep 
is killed and the small intestines are extracted. The medicine man and the girl 
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take hold of them, and the elders then cut the intestines with three pieces of 
wood sharpened to a knife edge and made of mathahwa, mudeo, and miuhenya 
bushes, A piece of intestine is cut with each knife, The girl is then anointed 
with the fat of the sheep by another woman and smeared over with fatha (the 
stomach contents) mixed with water. 

In the ease of a marriage between a couple belonging to different guilds the 
man never changes ; itis always the woman who relinquishes the system in which 
she was brought up, A man can, however, at his own wish and for reasons of his 
own change his guild, that is to say, a man brought up Masai fashion can change 
over to the Kikuyu side. It is a much simpler matter for him than for a woman; 
a male sheep is killed by the elders, and a medicine man then comes and puta 
him through the ordinary purification ceremony. 

A man usually belongs to the guild of his father, that is to say, he is circum- 
cised according to the system of his father and grandfather before him. The 
mark of a person cirdumeised Musai fashion is as follows:—a copper ring is placed 
in the lower lobe of each ear, and a piece of stick with an ostrich feather on it is 
bound on each side of the head; a band of sanseviera fibre, ndivai, is bound round 
the forehead, and on this band bird skins are fastened, 

They wear these ornaments for eight days only; they also carry bows and 
arrows and wear sandals. After eight days they put off the ornaments and give 
up the bows and arrows, leaving them in the village where they were cireumvised. 
They then have their heads shaved at the village and return home. 

Those circumcised Kikuyu fashion go through none of this, but wear for two 
days a strip of banana fibre, madyoia, in the lobe of each ear. They also wear in 
their ears for five days after recovery a round plug of mxnunga wood whitened 
on the top with gra and a necklace of the leaves of the muéathi plant, This is 
probably a protective magic to preserve them from evil influence during their 
convalescence, 

The marke just enumerated only apply to the male sex, With regard to 
girls further inquiry has elicited the following facts:—A yirl whose father belongs 
to the Masai guild wears rings of copper on each ankle; these are called 
ndogonyi. A girl whose father belongs to the Kikuyn guild wears an anklet of 
iron with little rattles attached to it; this is called nyara runga, 

If a girl who is Masai marries a man who is Kikuyu the ndogonyi are taken 
off at marriage. If a girl who is Kikuyu marries « man who is Masai she does not, 
however, discard the nyara runga. 

The elaborate ceremonial of old days in connection with cireumeision is now 
rapidly dying out in Southern Kikuyu. 

Inquiries were made as to whether the bull-roarer, which is well known in 
Kikuyu as Aidurwti, was used in these ceremonies, but curiously enough it appears 
to only survive as a child’s toy, whereas in many of the neighbouring tribes 
that and its first cousin, the friction drum, are regularly used in initiation 
ceremonial, 
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Extinction of fire in a hut—Though unconnected with the thahu beliefs as 
far as can be discovered, the ill luck which is associated with the extinction of 
fire in a hut is rather interesting to note. 

Tf a man has several huts and the fire goes out in all of them in a single 
night itis extremely unlucky. He must at once summon the elders, and they 
kill a male sheep and sprinkle some of the stomach contents or fatha on each 
fireplace, If his nearest neighbours live some little way off he relights the fire 
hy means of a fire stick, mwadi Au-thegetha, but if they live near by he begs some 
fire from them. When the sheep is killed they also fry the fat in a cooking pot 
and sprinkle some of it in the village and pray to Ngai (God)—" We give thee 
fat to drink, and beg thee not to extinguish the fire again,” 

If fire goes out in the hut of a medicine man it is not necessary for him to 
kill a sheep like ordinary people, but he feels the ill luck all the same, for he will 
not travel next day, and if anyone comes to him for medicine or to be purified 
he will not perform the ceremony until a whole day has elapsed. 

The elders who were interrogated about this were quite clear that it was God 
who put out the fire and not the Ngoma or spirits. 

Miscellanea,—A curious custom was recently noticed during a journey among 
the Kikuyu. The dessicated carcass of a cow or ox was noticed in the branches 
of a tree by the roadside a little distance from a village, and it appears that if 
cattle are lodged at the village of a friend and one should die, the owner is 
informed, and he is asked to come over and see it and remove the meat, If he 
does not come for some reason or other the carcass is hoisted into a tree so that 
all may see. The object of this is that people may know that the beast was not 
surreptitiously killed and eaten by the people of the village, ond no claim can 
then be lodged against them by the owner. 

Occasionally ina Kikuyu village the vertebra of an ox may be seen trans- 
fixed on the stick which surmounts a grain hut, This is a charm to keep butter- 
flies away from the village, as it is believed that these insects carry sickness to 
the goats and sheep. 


PURIFICATION BY MEDICINE MAN. 
Kv-Tanmia 1 Kixcvrv. 


Reference has been repeatedly made in this paper to purification by the 
medicine man, which generally concludes the ceremonies connected with the 
removal of thahu. This ceremony is the same in all cases in which it is considered 
necessary ; it may vary a little according to the practice of a particular medicine 
man, but that is all. 
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The writer-was recently present at one of these ceremonies, and the procedure 
was as follows :—The medicine man first received a sheep; he then made a small 
incision between the hoofs of the right fore lez and rubbed a little medicine into 
the wound. This medicine was a powder made from the mararia bush and 
mahunyuru, which is the epidermis and hair of a sheep, Probably the idea 
underlying this was a consecration of the animal for the purpose of the ceremony. 
The medicine man then brought a number of sprigs of the various plants— 

Maheroa, 

Murumbai, 

Uruti-Emilia? 

Mukandu, 

Muchatha-Emilia, sp., 

Matei or Mitei, 

Jhurura, a creeping, vine-like plant. 
He separated these into two bundles, and bound each at the base with the creeper 
thurwra, and they resembled two hand brushes of green leaves, 

The mother of the patient or person who was to be purified then fetched 
about a pint of water from the stream, carrying it in a couple of banana leaves 
laid over each other. A small depression was scooped in the ground, and the 
water still in the banana leaves was deposited therein, The medicine man and 
the patient squatted opposite to each other. The former then put a yariety of 
powders in the water. These were enumerated as follows:— 


(1) Powder made from the stomach contents of the tree Ayraz. 

(2) Hutiuku made from the muAokera root. 

(3) Umu, a reddish powder made from the root of a thorny plant. 

(4) A powder made from the irwra (papyrus) and the madoroa plant, 
He then produced the dried right black fore foot of a sheep, dipped it in the 
water, stirred up the contents, and placed the wetted foot in the mouth of the 
patient, who licked it vigorously and then expectorated the liquid on to the ground. 
This was repeated some twenty or thirty times, and the medicine man all the while 
recounted all kinds of dangers and evils in a chanting voice with a general refrain, 
“May you be delivered from all these." He then took one of the bundles of 
plants and dipped the lower end in the water. The patient licked it and 
expectorated as before described, the medicine man chanting the whole time. 

The same procedure waa then adopted with the second bundle of leaves. 

The patient then stood up, the medicine man took one of the brushes, dipped 
it in the water, and sprinkled the patient’s head and wiped the front of his body 
with the wetted bundle of leaves. The patient then turned round and the back 
of his body was similarly treated. 

The patient then knelt down and washed his face with the water and then 
washed each foot and leg. This done, he wiped his face, feet, and legs, first with 
one bundle and then with the other. The patient then put his finger into the 
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water and pierced the banana leaf basin, and the water soaked away into the earth. 
The medicine man then gathered up the banana leaves and his bundle of leaves 
and deposited them on the village manure heap, /ieraint. 

There was still a final stave of the proceeding, viz., the ancinting with white 
clay, ira. The patient still stood in front of the medicina man, who took from 
a small gourd some of the white earth, and smeared it down the line of the nose, 
on the upper lip, under the chin, on the right and left big toe, and on the palms 
of both hands. He then took a little of the medicines called irura and muAokora 
and placed a little in the palm of each hand of the patient, who crossed his hands 
and, holding them in this position, alternately licked each palm. The medicine 
man then licked a little of the above medicine, and the ceremony was finished. 

The purification ceremony cannot be performed without payment, or it is of 
no avail. 


APPENDIX, 
GENERATIONS OF THE A-KIKUYU. 


In the December number of Man, 1908, the Hon, K. Dundas gives a list of 
the Aika or circumcision ages of the A-Kikuyu which probably goes back about 
100 years or so, but this enumeration did not go sufficiently into detail, and certain 
important points were missed, so it has now been revised. 
lowceFour well-known elders, named Katonyo wa Maunene, Karanja wa Hiti, 
Ithonga wa Kaithuma, and Mukuria wa Mucheru, were consulted, and the following 
lists are probably as reliable as any such lists, dependent as they must be on the 
memory of old men, can be. The first list was given me by the first two, the 
second list by the second two. There are slight variations, but these are almost 
unavoidable under the circumstances. 

Morika, singular—Aika, plural, is the circumeision age or generation, and 
corresponds more or less to the poror among the Masai. The Rika called 
Manjiri, Mamba, Manduti, and Chuma were not recognized by either of the elders, 
who both commenced their count with Chiira, which is obviously the same os 
Shiera of Dundas’ paper, possibly the further north one goes among the Kikuyu 
tribe the farther back will go their legends. 

The following is the list beginning at the most remote point :— 


Version L 
l. Chitra. 
2. Mathathi. 
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Endemi, 

fregi 

Kiarie jr three, it is said, are often grouped as Jregi. 
Kamao 

Kiniuthia 

Karanja 


» Njuguna The fathers of the oldest men alive in the country belonged 
. Kinyanjui to these ages, and they are called Maina. 
. Aathury | 


. Nenanga 


. jerogi, means the orphans, Chief Katonyo is of this morika. 


Wainaina, means those who shivered during the circumeision ceremony. 


. Mungai, means swelled faces, 

. Kitao, refers to their eating colocasia roots after they were cireumcised. 
- Nyua ya nina, those who wore their mothers’ clothes. 

. Mbugwa or 


} Becatse his Sirotmcision-wounts didnot heal. 
Kuchu 


. Afirwri, name of a song they sang at the ceremony that year. 
. Mivitungy, means smallpox. 


. Kiamiuthi, called Muvangi, those of the dancing place. 
. Kirtra or | Because fire was seen on Kenya at the time of the circumcision 


Nyugi ceremony, 


. Mongorio, named after a sweet smelling tree used to decorate the youths 


after circumcision. 
Rohangha, named after a girl who had decorated her ears before 
Wanyotki, because they came one by one to the place of circumcision, 
Boro, the big stomach of a sheep. 


. Jmintru, the poor people (there was a famine at the time). 


Nogoraya, 


. Kinit, from a song. 


dngigi, season of the locusts (Katonyo's son, Thuku, belongs to this 
generation). 


< a hOnge } Catted Moangi jee of the smallpox, probably about 1895. 
. Kenjeko | 


When circumcised they went to dig potatoes 


in the fields, 
Kamande Time of the caterpillar plague. 
Wanyareyi The wanderers, 


Kanyuto Called Miriringhy. This | The man-eating leopards: there 
18 & name given by the were several about in that 
youths themselves to | year. 

Thegengi this age They will } The year of the outing of the 
ptobably be renamed iron wire, 
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37. Aariangara later by the elders | They ate gruel made of immature 


or Matiba when the generation maize (Thuku's son belongs to 
is complete. this year), 
38. Ajege The porcupines. 
39. Malia Named after a liquid magic 


medicine which was sold in 
Kikuyu during the year, 
Those circumcised in 1910 
belong to this morika, it will 
finish early in 1911. 


Version LI, 

1, Chitra. 24. Marire, 
2. Mathathi, 25. Wangigi. 
3. Enilemi, 26. Niwa ya nina. 
4. Tregi. 27. Wakirutn. 
5. Mukuria, 28. Mougwa or Kitindtko, 

- 6. Aicharw, 29. Miritongu, 
7. Kamao, 30. Miviruri. 
8. Kiariv, 81. Uehu. | 
9. Aimemia, 32, Aiambuthe, | 
10. Kimani, 38. Ngugi or Kirira. 
11, Karanja, 34, Mangorio, 
12. Kinuthia, 36. Rohangha. 
13. Njuguna, 36. Wanyoike. 
14. Kinyanjui or Kathwuru. ST, Kingriti, 
15, Nijnanga, 38. Jmborw. 
16. Nyerogi, 39. Lngigi. 
lt. Ubu. 40. Mutungn. 
18. Wainaina 4 These are often 41, Kenyeko. 
1), Kangnetht > grouped as Wai- 42, Kameandde, 
20. Kitao. murine, 
21, Mungat 
22, Injchia bore oe a 
23. Matranga ie 
This brings us up to the last few years, and the elders said they had no 

interest in them, 


The name given to the morika generally has some topical allusion to an event 
which occurred during the year and about the time of the circumcision ceremonies ; 
these allusions of course become forgotten in course of time, and the derivations in 
Many cases now appear senseless. 

One morike extends over two yeara or four Kikuyu seasons, called Kimera, 
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The terms Maina and Mwangi as names for the rita of the last fifty years 
seem to be fixed as far as one can gather, ey. :— 
The Chief Katonyo's father was Maina, 
Katonyo himself is Mfwangt. 
Katonyo's children are Maina. 
Katonyo’s grandchildren when circumcised become Mwangi. 
His great grandchildren when circumcised become Maina, 

So apparently every person when circumcised takes the name of the morika of 
his grandfather. 

The word morika is used indifferently as applying to the larger group as well 
as to the group of a particular year, Any young men, however, who have been 
circumcised of recent years, and are still under the class Mwiringhw, would not 
be called Mivangi until the group of years was complete. 

The time of the completion of a group of years is decided by the elders, but 
what determined the commencement of a new group was not ascertained. 

These rita names only apply to males. 


[Figs. 1, 2,3, 4,10, and 12 are from photographs kindly lent by Mr. A. C, 
Hollis.] 
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HIGH ALBANIA AND ITS CUSTOMS IN 1908, 
By M. Enrra Durea. 
[Wirn Puars XXXII.) 


Hicu Apanta is the lange tract of mountain land which forms the north-west 
corner of Turkey in Europe. It is the only spot in Europe in which the tribal 
system has been preserved intact up to the present day and along with it a mass 
of very ancient customs. Changes are now sweeping rapidly over the Balkan 
peninsula, and it is with the hope of inducing someone better qualified than myself 
to go and investigate on the spot, before it is too late, that I will try and give 
an idea of the very primitive conditions which still prevail, Writing has, it 
appears, always been an art unknown to the tribesman, consequently he possesses 
an extraordinary memory, and has handed down quantities of oral traditions, most 
of which remain to be collected. 

Life is very rough, but the dangers of travel in North Albania have been 
ridiculously exaggerated. In most places I was received with enthusiasm. Many 
districts did not remember having been visited by an Englishman, but had received 
a few Austrians or Germans; aud a few had not admitted any foreigner at 
all for years. In such they only knew of the King of England vaguely, as one of 
the Seven Kings who are believed to squat in a circle and arrange the affairs of 
Europe, One of the seven is the King of France, and one, I believe, the King of 
Poland. 

The Albanian tribesman does not call himeelf Aanian, but Sheypetaar, and 
his land Sieypnii. He says he is the son of an eagle (Shkeypé), and his land is the 
land of eagles. His language grammatically belongs to the so-called Aryan group, 
and he boasts and believes that he is the oldest thing in the Balkan peninsula— 
it was his before the coming of the Slav or Turk, and he hates each with a bitter 
Balkan hatred. ‘There is, I believe, no valid reason for doubting that he is the 
more or less direct descendent of the ancient Illyrian tribes that dwelt in the land 
when we first have record of it, Roman, Slav, and Turk have in turn held the 
Balkan peninsula, But the mountain tribesman has never been more than 
nominally conquered—and is still unsubdued, Empires pass over him and run off 
like water from a duck’s back. 

When I arrived in Scutari, Albania, the capital, travelling in the mountains 
was strictly forbidden by the Turkish Government, as the tribes were in almost 


a | 
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open revolt, But-as I knew the people and had good introductions, I took French 
leave, sneaked out of the town in the grey before dawn, dodged the gendarmerie 
outposts, and was soon safely away in very light marching order. 

I visited in all some twenty-four tribes, and in many was lucky enough to 
get a detailed account of the tribe's origin, 

These tribes are divided into several marked groups, The first group T 
visited was JMfaltsuat « madihe, the Great Mountainous Land. This consists of five 
large tribes and three small ones. Four of the five large ones each tells that its 
ancestor came from the north with his family, thirteen or fourteen generations ago, 
flying from the advancing Turks. In some cases they found uninhabited land and 
settled on it. In others, they fonght with the men already on the land, and finally 
settled among them. These former inhabitants they call Anas, which is inter- 
preted in the latest Albanian Dictionary ag “ aborigines.” They tell that the Anas 
were very strong and active, could leap over six horses and ate acorns and 
horseflesh. 

They intermarried with the Anas. A few houses in the Hoti tribe still trace 
direct descent from the Anas, in the male line, All four of these tribes (Skreli, 
Hoti, Gruda, Kilmeni) tell that their ancestors came from Bosnia or the 
Herzegovina, precise district unknown. 

An approximate date for the coming of these immigrants is the founding of 
the church of Gruda, three hundred and eighty years ago, so they say. Some of 
the tribes say they came rather before, and some rather after, this event, This 
gives the date 1528, History shows that, roughly speaking, the tradition is 
probably correct, for the Turks killed the last King of Bosnia in 1463, spread 
gradually over the land, and finally incorporated all Bosnia and Herzegovina in the 
Turkish Empire about 1590. The shifting of the peoples falls well within this 
period (1463-1590), 

The family, a communal of perhaps sixty or seventy members—such exist 
still to-day—would march slowly, rarely more than fifteen miles a day, and 
would be long on the way, the women carrying the burdens and driving the 
flocks. There would be an armed bodyguard of twenty or thirty fighting men, for 
at fifteen a tribesman is a fighting man, and often carries arms, and is no mean foe 
at twelve. 

Many of the neighbouring tribes of Montenegro tell precisely the same tale— 
namely, that their ancestors fled from the Turks thirteen or fourteen generations 
ago. Moreover, certain tribes of Maltsia e madhe and Montenegro actually 
acknowledge blood-relationship, and trace descent from a common forefather, I 
am very strongly inclined to believe that the present language and nationality of 
such tribes—that is, whether to-day they are Serbophone and Montenegrin, or 
Albanophone and Albanian—has been determined mainly by whether they came 
under the influence of the Orthodox Servian Church or of the Roman Catholic 
Church, There is some evidence to show that the people who came down from 
the north were neither Orthodox nor Catholic, but belonged to the heretical 
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Bogomil sect, which was wide spread in the Balkan peninsula in the Middle Ages, 
I was extremely interested to find that the Maltsia ¢ madhe tribes, more especially 
the two, Skreli and Hoti, which say they come from Bosnia, the stronghold of 
Bogomilism, are freely tattooed on the hand, arm and sometimes breast, with 
designs that I at once recognised as common in certain parts of Bosnia, notably 
around Jaice, the old capital, where the last king was slain, and in these designs 
the sun and the crescent moon are almost always factors, 





U8 AND MOON, 3S. ALBASIA. 


Bogomilism was a form of Manicheeism, and in Manicheeism the sun and 
moon play a most important part. The Christian married women of Maltsia e 
madhe wear a crescent of silver filagree or of gold braid on their caps. They vow 
and declare that this has nothing to do with the Turk: “It is our custom. We 
have always done it." 

You cannot live long with the up-country tribesman without finding that the 
religion he professes is the merest surface veneer. He is guided for the most part 
by mysterious superstitions and beliefs hidden in the recesses of his soul, and he 
cares nO job for priest or Aodja when their teaching runs counter to his own 
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Albanian ideas aa to the fitness of things. He is a thorn in the side of all his 
spiritual pastors. He has often been execrated for the rapidity with which he will 
change his religion, Whole districts have been known to turn Moslem suddenly, 
in order to score off a priest who has offended them. Nor do they become good 
Moslems. I have lived with Moslem tribesmen all night and all day, but I 
have never seen one pray or perform the ceremonial ablutions; and his 
women are all unveiled. So long as he is allowed to go on being Albanian in his 
own way the-tribesman will assume any faith that is convenient, Islam lets him 
have his own way, consequently Islam is spreading. Im some transition districts 
(eg. Luria) people will go both to mosque and to church. If they don't get what 
they want from one they try the other. 

To get at the real beliefs of either Moslem or Christian is most difficult, but 
T have it, on what I believe is very reliable authority, that many of the so-called 
Christians will admit to a belief in two conflicting powers of light and darkness, and 
also that the sun aud moon, with which they tattoo, have something to do with this. 

Twice during heavy thunderstorms I was told by my men that Kulshedra and 
Drangue (rangont) were fighting. Kulshedra is a female monster that strives to 
destroy humanity with torrents and tempests, and Drangoni is a male being who 
beats her back. Men and male animals can become Drangonis, and women, 
serpents, and other noxious creatures Kulshedras, The tribesman has an intense 
belief in the innate depravity of all things feminine. 

Fasting was much practised by the Bogomils, and the keeping of fasts most 
rigidly is the only law of the Catholic Church which the people strictly observe. 
These facts all point to lingering belief in a form of Manicheeism, 

The second tribal group I visited was the Pulafi group, called also Maltsia e 
vogel, the small mountainous land. Hore also a tale of immigration is told by the 
more important tribes, but of immigration, not from the north, but from the east, 
the district known in earlier days as Rashia. These people tell that they arrived 


before the Maltsia e madhe people did As the Turks penetrated Rashia con- . 


siderably before they subdued Bosnia, this tale also is probably true. They too 
tell that they found previous inhabitants who were a small dark people. In the 
tribe of Shala there are still eight houses that trace descent from these early 
inhabitants, The other families migrated in a body “a long time ago” to the 
neighbourhood of Dechani (probably at the end of the seventeenth century, when 
the Serbs left it in numbers and fled to Hungary), I remember, when at Dechani 
in 1903, being greatly struck with the small very dark Albanians there, for I had 
previously known only the fair type. There was fighting going on with the 
Turkish troops not far off, and the country was reckoned in a dangerous state, and 
a lot of these little dark men kindly came and formed an armed escort for me 
when I went fora walk. Shoshi, the neighbour tribe to Shala, and consanguineous 
with it, tells the same tale, but here the small dark people have been wholly 
absorbed, They have, however, left their mark throughout Pulati, where the 
number of small dark people largely exceeds that in Maltsia e madhe. 
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The typical fair man, common in Maltsia e madhe and found in all the other 
districts, is a rather tall man with a yellow moustache, a fine cut aquiline nose and 
a long strong jaw. His eyes are grey or even quite blue. The bridge of his nose 
is narrow and his eyebrows slope downwards, often markedly so, His skin, where 
not sunburnt, is white, He is often a really fine animal, and very well aware of 
the fact. 

The small dark man is insignificant in appearance, and usually an ugly little 
fellow. His eyes are brown, his hair grows low on his forehead. Sometimes a 
hairy line extends along the temple to the outer corner of the eyebrow, giving him 
an oddly monkey-like look. His skin is olive. 

Between these two types there ure, of course, any amount of links. The type 
which the Albanian himself considers Albanian is the fair aquiline type, From the 
high Albanian mountains right down to the Greek frontier the Albanian tells you 
“ Weare a fair people.” And as he has never been worried by theories of dark and 
fair races, perhaps he knows. 

The question, as to what these dark and fair races are, is a very difficult one 
and I do not think my theories on the subject are of any value; so I will only give 
the statements of the people themselves and say that, roughly speaking, I found 
the high Albanian tribes fall into three groups:—I. Maltsia e madhe, which tells of 
a large immigration from the north, and intermarriage with previous inhabitants ; 
IL, Pulati, with o tale of immigration from the east and similar intermarriage; and 
Il], A group of tribes which tells of no immigration, and boasts that it has always 
been on the spot. This includes the Puka group, or part of it. The Berisha and 
Merturi men, who belong to this, vow that they have been there forever. They 
also say that the Albanian is a fair man. It is noteworthy that in the districts 
where auch a tale is told the place-names are all Albanian, save a few that appear 
to be Latin. In Maltsia e madhe, on the other hand, there are many Slavonic 
place-names, 

An accident quite prevented my going to Merturi, but I visited the Berisha 
men, a most lively lot—the only ones that very nearly greeted me with bullets. 
But that was because I came with men who happened to be “ in blood” with them. 
I vainly tried to kodak them as they dashed from cover to cover, howling like hell- 
hounds, and aiming at my men with their rifles. It was * touch and go,” but they 
were very sorry afterwards, and we became great friends, They brought me 

offerings of honey and rakia and begged me to stay at least a year, and I spent a 

week with them. These up-country tribesmen, who hove rarely seen a foreigner 
(Berisha remembered one British consul and two Austrians), are very childlike, and 
change from one mood to another all in a minute. Berisha, ao far as I saw, was 
mixed dark and fair, with a large proportion of dark, 

Berisha ond Merturi are important tribes, for they have overflowed and sent 
branches in many directions. The Merturi founded the town of Djakova about 
400 years ago, and it is noteworthy that all the Djakova men that I met who 
élaimed descent from Merturi were fair. 

Vou XL. 205 
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Customs differ somewhat in these various groups. The Maltsia e madhe group 
is by far the most tattooed. It is also the fairest group. The darker Pulati people 
are very much less tattooed. We may perhaps deduce from this that the fair 
immigrant tattooed and the dark native did not. All through the tribes, whether 
dark or fair, | found the sun and moon symbols in one form or another. 

I will now pass on to some tribal customs, 

A fis or tribe in Albania consists of one or more bariaks, that is, groups of men 
that fight under one standard. Only one of these standards now bears a special 
tribe mark so faras I have learnt—that of the Mirdites of Oroshi, which has a 
rayed sun. 

In some tribes all the 6eriaka trace descent from a common male ancestor, and 
the divisions have only been made for convenience when the tribe grew large. In 
other cases certain bariaks are of other blood, and have been adopted into the tribe 
for various reasons. 

The tribes are etrictly exogamous. That is, they invariably take wives from 
outside the tribe, excepting only when a bariak within it is of different blood. 
Male blood only counts, (In a few cases it has been decided by a tribe that certain 
bariaks, though of common origin, are now sufficiently removed to be intermarriage- 
able. But these are exceptions.) The rule is so strict that even tribes who trace 
origin from several brothers will notintermarry. Thus Shalah, Shoshi,and Mirdita 
ire not intermarriageable. All descendants of a common male ancestor rank as 
brothers and sisters, and their union is looked on as incestnous and in the highest 
degree horrible. The offspring, I ‘was repeatedly told, would be blind, deaf, dumb, 
deformed—all kinds of misfortunes would befall. There would be a curse on such 
a union, “for truly they are brothers and sisters, and it is forbidden to marry one’s 
own blood.” An exceptionally intelligent old Hoti man, a great authority on 
tribe law, when I asked how many generations mnst pass before Hoti could marry 
within the tribe, replied that “he hoped it would never be, for that even after 4 
thousand years the blood will still be that of Geg Laz (the tribe’s forefather), and 
they would still be brothers and sisters, and to marry your sister is a great sin.” 
So deeply rooted is the feeling that in all my eight months of wandering I heard of 
only one instance in which the law was broken. A girl eloped with a distant 
cousin on her father’s side, He was far enough removed for the Roman Church to 
marry them. But it was incest in the eyes of the outraged family. The luckless 
couple fled to another tribe for shelter, but were hunted down, The bridegroom 
was shot within the year, as was also his brother, who had aided the elopement 
and the bride's life was only saved by the intervention of the Franciscans. Tribe 
law is stern and merciless, | 

Female blood does not count at all among the Moslem tribes, nor did it till 
quite recently among the Christians. Now the priests strive and partially succeed 
in enforcing the Canon Taw that prohibits the marriage of cousins to the sixth 
degree on both sides. Pope Clement VI, whose mother was an Albanian, sent the 
Archbishop of Antivari as Visitator Apostolicus to the Albanian mountains in 
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1702. His report is a bitter lament. All the tribes, he says, are given over to 
pagan practices, “Among the execrable customs of the mountain people, the 
wretched parents are in the habit. of buying young girls for a price for their sons 
who are of tender age, and of keeping them in their houses till of age to cohabit, 
and of omitting to contract matrimony unless a male child be born, even after 
fifteen years of sinful cohabitation,” This shows that the Church then had no 
control over the marriages, and the custom of not marrying legally till a male 
is born is not yet extinet, 

As it has been the almost universal practice to take a wife from the tribe next 
door and to marry the resultant daughters back into it (unless of course the tribe 
be one that is consanguineous), it follows that certain tribes must be very 
closely inbred on the female side, So far as I could learn among the Moslems 
two tribes will go on exchanging danghters backwards and forwards for 
venerations (I ascribe to this practice the very marked type of the Moslem 
tribes); and it has only recently been checked among the Christians. But the 
people declare that such tribes are in no way related—have not one drop of the 
same blood. I said a child bad some of its mother’s blood, but they said, “ No, 
only the father’s." 

The people all know most exact lists of their relatives on the male side. The 
fact that I could not enumerate my paternal cousins beyond second cousins was 
reckoned as a proof of the barbarous state of English society. “Just like dogs or 
cattle.” In fact, many of our habits, about which they perpetually questioned me, 
filled them. with contempt or disgust, and they explained the superiority of 
their own. 

Whatever may have been the origin of marrying outside the tribe it does not 
now at all depend on the fact, often noticed, that close living together tends to 
bring about prohibitory marriage laws, for tribe land is extensive, tracks very bad, 
and houses many hours distant apart. 

It seemed incredible to me that tribe law should be so strong that, say, twelfth 
cousins should never desire to marry one another. In practice, however, they are 
rarely given the chance. All marriages are arranged by the elders, usually before 
the parties have reached maturity, and in a very large number of cases they are 
married before they have had time to make a choice, Marriage is entirely by 
purchase, except for the occasional forcible capture of a girl Just before I went to 
Thethi, a dariak of the Christian tribe of Shala, they had had the effrontery to seize 
a Christian girl of Scutari when gathering sticks just outside the town and carry her 
off Such however were her terror and misery that the local Franciscan induced 
them to release her unharmed. A girl was stolen too while I was in Skreli and 
supposed to have been sold to the Moslems of Krasnichi. 

Most of the children are betrothed in infancy or in early childhood. Some 
even before birth, .A man, 50 s00n as a 60n is born to him, seeks a suitable family 
with which to be allied, and should there be no daughter available, bespeaks the 
next one born, He often pays down part of the price as soon as she is born, and 

2H 2 
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the balanee later when she is handed over. The price in the richer tribes is from 
sixteen to twenty napoleons; in the poorer ones froin ten to sixteen. Tt may be 
paid in money or its equivalent. A man too poor for anything better can swop an 
old rifle for an elderly childless widow. 

Girls are married as young as thirteen and boys at fifteen, or even fourteen. 
But the age is rising. I found the more intelligent heads of houses in Maltsia e 
madhe objected to giving a girl under sixteen or allowing a youth under eighteen 
to have a wife, unless an extra woman was needed for the housework, in which 
case they said they would give a wife to a boy of sixteen. In such a case as this it 
is not unusual to give a boy a wife very much older than himself, possibly a widow, 
a strong full grown widow being needed. I met one case in which a boy of fifteen 
was married toa woman of twenty-five. Husband and wife had rarely or never 
seen one another previous to marriage. I never heard of a case in which a youth 
refused the bride provided for him. When I remarked on this, people said: “ Why 
should he? A woman is a woman; God has made them all alike.” Of the girls 
they suid cheerfully, “Oh! they get used to it after a week or two.” Such a thing 
a8 romantic affection appears to exist bub rarely. 

A girl can escape the husband to whom she has been sold in one way only. 
Should she resolutely refuse to be married to him ashe may, by tribe law, swear 
perpetual virginity before twelve witnesses, and she is then free and has certain 
privileges. In Maltsia e madhe she can inherit her father’s land should he leave 
no son, From her it passes to the nearest heir male. She may dress as a man and 
carry arms, and often does so; she may also take blood vengeance as a man does: 
but this is seldom done, I believe. 

Among the other tribes she cannot inherit land. which passes straight to the 
next heir male. He however must pay her yearly out of the estate 300 okvs 
(about 650 Ibs.) of maize, 18 olas of rakia, and 30 okas of wine. Should he fail to 
do so she can enforce payment by an appeal to the Council of Elders. Among 
these tribes I saw no virgins who wore male attire, and was told it was not customary. 
In Maltsia e madhe I met several. This practice of swearing virginity to avoid 
marriage with a man disliked prevails, I am told, among the Moslem as well as the 
Christian tribes, But I met no examples. I heard of one who had served in the 
Turkish army. 

In all parts a sworn virgin is allowed to eat with the mon and is treated as an 
equal, exchanges tobacco, and is generally “Hail! fellow, well met,” in striking 
contrast to the position of a married woman. | 

No tribesman eats. with his wife; and the odd custom still prevails of a 
married couple never addressing each other by name, To eat with a woman seems 
to be thought very degrading. The men eat first and the women eat up the bits 
left over afterwards at the other end of the room \or, if Moslems, in their own, 
quarters, 

T was always treated with great honour and classed with the buck-herd. No 
woman was allowed to eat with mein a tribesman's house: I ate with the inen, 
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but as they had to draw the line somewhere, they often helped my horse-boy first. 
Sometimes they would not even let a woman speak to me. They are tremendous 
talkers, and found a foreign female far too amusing to be wasted on their women, 
They also seemed to have an idea that as I am unmarried 1 belonged to the sworn- 
virgin class and was fit to be associated with. Moreover both Albanians and 
Montenegrins have a proverb which says “Long hair, short wits—a woman's 
head!” and being a simple-minded folk they jump to the conclusion that the 
converse holds good, and credit me with extraordinary intellectual power. This 
Janded me often in very difficult positions, as the political situation was strained 
almost to breaking point, and I was called in to advise. 

Among the Moslems I had to live night and day in the men’s quarters, and 
even in the great chieftain’s house of the Christian Mirdites no woman was allowed 
to come near me. I did not even see one, though I heard them seutfling behind 
the door to get a squint at me, but the men chivied them. 

An Albanian tribesman, whether Christian or Moslem, has but one wife at a 
time, unless he choose to take as well his brother's widow. This by tribe law he 
may do one month after her husband's death. As all men of a tribe rank as 
brothers, it follows that a man may take his cousin's or uncle’s widow, or both, 
should there be no nearer male relative than himself surviving. I leurd of a case 
at Thethi in which a man had taken his uncle's and his cousin's widows, and 
wished to add a third and legal wife to his household—which caused conflict with 
the priest. This custom prevails everywhere except in Maltsia e madhe, where if it 
ever did exist (which I failed to learn) it has now been extinct long enongh to be 
considered incestuous, and IT had dinner with some men who had recently shot 
their brother-in-law for indulging in it. 

In Nikaj, an outlying Christian tribe rarely visited by foreigners, this custom 
18 rampant, in spite of the frequent excommunication of guilty parties by the 
Franciscan mission-priest. Here and in several other places, as hell-tire was not 
enough to terrify them, I was asked to threaten them with the wrath of King 
Edward VII. I tried hard to learn the people's reason for this practice. When 
there is no child, and the husband has been shot very soon after marriage, there is 
no doubt that the idea is to beget a child that is to rank as his. Children so 
produced are still reckoned by many people os the actual offspring of the dead 
man, in spite of the Franciscans, who study medical works, and gravely assure 
their flocks that the thing is impossible. 

Where children already exist, the arrangement is largely one of convenience, 
The woman must remain in the house to bring up the children. If there be an 
unmarried brother in the house he can thus obtain a wife without paying for her— 
4 great consideration in a poor family; also as one young man explained very 
earnestly the woman is to be considered. He was excommunicated, and so was all 
his communal household (eighteen persons), because of his relations with his 
cousin's widow. He said,“She has three children, so she must stay with us to 
bring them up, and so of course she cannot marry again.” (It would be contrary 
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to all tribe law to bring a strange man into the house.) “But she is only twenty- 
four, and to force her to live a single life would be very wrong. That is why 
T have taken her. I have a wife already, so Ido not need her, Iam sorry I am 
excommunicated, but Iam an honourable man and I must act rightly to my 
cousin's widow.” 

A childless widow in Maltsia ¢ madhe reverts to her own family, which can 
sell her again, and generally does so at once. In other tribes the husband's family 
has the right of keeping her. If they decide to sell they divide the price obtained 
with her own family. 

A widow long married and childless is of slight value, as probably incapable 
of child-bearing. A young healthy widow, married but a few months, is on the 
other hand snapped up at once, and often fetches a higher price than a maiden. 

There isa dearth of women in High Albania, The people declare that it is 
because God knows that many men will be shot, and so provides an extra supply. 
I believe myself that one of the reasons is, that owing to the very young age at 
which girls are married, there is a cruelly high death-rate in child bearing, But in 
some of the tribes where church registera of baptisms and deaths have now been 
carefully kept for some years it really appears that a considerable excess of males 
is born and reaches maturity, Then the male death rate from gunshot wounds is 
high and thins them off a bit, 

Life among the outlying Christian tribes is so primitive that I doubt if T can 
make it understood, The communal family lives in a Aula, a great stone tower two 
or three storeys high. It has no windows, only loopholes for rifles. It is often 
perched on a rock for better defence. The ground floor isa pitch-dark stable. 
The entrance to the dwelling is by a flight of stone steps to the first floor, An 
awful stench grips your throat. In pitch darkness you climb a wooden ladder to 
the living room up under the stone roof on which the sun blazes, making it as hot 
asa furnace, Thirty or forty human beings of all ages and both sexes are here 
crowded together. Here they are born and die, and here they bring their new 
bought brides without any kind of privacy whatsoever. The house is ruled by 
the Yoli ¢ aApis, the house-lord, and all the household obey him like dogs. If you 
ask why, they will tell you it is because he is the head—the right to rule is in his 
branch of the family—God made him head—if he is head of course you must 
obey, In some cases he still has power of life and death over his subjects. 

The house is often filthy beyond all words. Though the painted chests ranged 
round the walls may be full of fine embroidered clothes for festivals, and silver- 
mounted pistols hang on the walls, the people are clad in dirty rags on which the 
lice crawl calmly. The little children are often naked, The axe-hewn planks of 
the floor (made by cutting down a tree and then chopping all of it away till a 
plank of the right size is obtained) are caked with dirt and saliva. Two sheep or 
goats are tethered in a corner, fetlock deep in dung. They bring luck to the house 
and promote its fertility. You sit on this floor or on alog, Tf there be a chair it 
is the throne of the house-lord and, especially in Shala and Shoshi, is possibly 
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adorned with a carved sun at the back, and a crescent moon on either arm, 
Through the floor rises the hot reek of ammonia from the stables, and you are 
scarcely seated before a black cloud of buzzing flies settles on you. The house-lord 
entertains you with elaborate ceremony. He makes the coffee himself. It is an 
insult to offer a guest coffee made by a woman. And above all things the house- 
lord isa gentleman according to his lights. He offers you “bread and salt and 
my heart” (Juk ¢ krype ¢ semer Cemen), which takes the form of rank sheep-cheese 
anid ralia distilled from his own grapes. There are endless healths to be drunk, 
between each of which a bit of cheese is eaten. The rakia keeps down the cheese, 
and the cheese tames the rakia. If you are not prepared to undergo this ordeal 
do not enter a kula, for you will give dire offence. Hospitality is the law of the 
mountains, and the honse-lord freely gives you of his best. 

Amulets are freely worn to keep off the evil eye (Syy t fec). Albania swarms 
with devils and spirits (Ore), magicians and witches (Shériga). Women in Albania 
are all born wicked. In some districts probably quite half the women have 
dealings with the devil. But it is very hard to detect them, Shtrigas can work 
many wonders, bewitch a man so that he withers and dies, or suffers aches and 
pains. A Sitriga can make herself quite small like a bee, and get into a house 
through the keyhole or under the door at night and suck a person's blood so that 
he fades and dies in time. The best safeguard is hard to get. A Shtriga always 
vomits the blood she has sucked. You must secretly track a woman you suspect 
to be a Shériga when she goes ont to vomit the blood. You must scrape some of 
it up on a silver coin and wear it, and then no Shériga can harm you. 

Nothing is too marvellous for a tribesman to believe. Here is a good example, 
which the teller, a man from Djakova, believes most firmly. A young married 
woman who was pregnant craved for wine, but the family was too poor to buy 
any. Her mother-in-law, who was a Shtriga, stripped the young wife quite naked 
and anointed her all over with a salve which she made, at the same time saying 
certain magic words, The young wife at once shrank to the size of a bee, “ Gro, 
my daughter” said the Shtriga,“to the cellar of old so-and-so, crawl in at the 
keyhole and drink all you want. But take care not to say the name of God." 
Off went the young wife to the cellar, entered and drank her fill. She then felt 
so much better that she cried “Thank God!" At once she became her natural 
size, “Oh what o dreadful position for a virtuous married woman,” cried my 
informant with deep feeling, “to be in a strange cellar with nothing on at all!” 
There she had to stay till the owner of the cellar opened it next day. He was 
much surprised to find her, but as he was a very kind man, he lent her a coat to 
go home in and never doubted her explanation. And the Djakovan who told the 
tale knew the woman, knew the owner of the cellar, and had seen the keyhole. 
What more proof can you require? Moreover, as he remarked, how else can you 
explain the occurrence ¢ 

I saw a Moslem man who knew how to summon devils by hopping on one leg 
and waving the other behind him, But I was with Christian tribesmen, and such 
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waa their terror that he would cast.a spell upon me that they would not allow 
him to come within a hundred yards of me, much less let me see him perform. 

When « child is born you should break an egg over its face to keep off the 
evil eye; and when a house is built you must kill a cock or a lamb and sprinkle 
the blood on the foundations. These two customs are still practised at Sentari, and 
the old fortress on the hillis one of the places, in the foundations of which a woman 
is said to have been built in the Middle Ages as an offering to the devils that 
destroyed it as fast as it was built. 

At night in Albania the tracks are often infested with devils who take the 
form of flashes of fire, and no matter how well a man may know the way he cannot 
go on till the first cock crows and the devils disappear, A man |] know who has 
been bothered in this way says it is no use todo anything but cross yourself and 
wait patiently for cockcrow. 

Save for an iron pot or two brought from Scutari, and the coffee cups, every- 
thing used in the hula is home made. The bowls, spoons, and troughs are hacked 
rudely from lumps of wood. The clothes are home spun and home woven, The 
woollen stuff (shiek) is measured by the Kuwt—the length of the forearm; the 
Perchik—that is the stretch of the thumb and index finger; the Shplak—the 
breadth of four fingers; and the P/am—the stretch of the thumb and little finger, 
Land is measured by the Av, as much, that is, as two oxen can plough in a whole 
day. dr appears to be connected with the Latin arare, The Albanian for a 
plough is parmen, and to plough is me lirrwe, 

Distance is measured by the hour only, and corn by the horse (kal), 
t.¢, horseload. Riches are flocks and corn and weapons, No tribesman has much 
in corn. Maize and milk are staple diet. Meat on feast days when people eat 
like boa constrictors. 

The tribes are all self-governing. The amount of independence they enjoy, 
and whether or not they pay fines or tribute to the Turkish Government, depends 
upon their fighting power and the more or less inaccessibility of the tribe land. 

Tribe government is by a council (Medjliss) of elders. This varies in number 
according to the importance of the business in hand. In Maltsia e madhe a full 
council to deal with matters concerning the whole tribe consists of the Beriaktar 
(hereditary standard bearer), two Poyvodas, twelve elders specially chosen for their 
knowledge of tribe law, and seventy-two heads of houses, The term Voyvoda is 
a Slavonic one, and does not occur in the other districts, Among the other tribes 
4 full council consists of the Bariaiter and the heads of all the chief houses, In 
certain districta, notably Shala and Shoshi, an active radical party has sprung up 
lately called the Dielmnit (youth), which has elected its own head and refused to 
recognise the hereditary right in council of the Beriaktar. These new councils 
have passed some good modifications of tribe laws, and tmmanaged to enforce them, 

The law of the mountains is known as the Canon of Lek Dukaghin. He was 
one of a chieftain family that ruled all Pulati, Puka, Mirdita, Luria, and Ljuma in 
the middle ages, and down to the taking of Scutari in 1479 by the Turks. Lek 
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(Alexander), whose identity cannot be determined—there were several of the name 
and a mass of conflicting tradition—is regarded by the tribesmen with extra- 
ordinary awe. He is said to have come from Rashia with the ancestors of Shala, 
Shoshi, and Mirdita, and the present ruling family of Mirdita, now represented by 
Prenk Bib Doda, claims to be of Dukaghin blood. The tribes that were ruled by 
the Dukaghins still call themselves Dukaghini. 

To Lek these tribesmen ascribe every law, almost every custom and habit 
that they have. That the bulk of the laws are, however, very much earlier than 
Lek’s time is obvious. Iam inclined to believe that the penalties chiefly are his. 

To the tribesmen, however, all the so-called laws of Lek are as divine decrees ; 
and especially does he believe that Lek ordered blood vengeance. Into the com- 
plicated rules of blood I have not space to enter. They dominate the whole life 
of the tribesman. Everything turns on ghak (blood). I have discussed it endlessly 
—for the family blood feud is the main topic of conversation—and collected a 
mass of cases. 

It is usual for writers. who do not know him to denounce the tribesman as a 
yulgar murderer, who kills wantonly for the sake of killing, But in order to 
understand a custom one must see it through native eyes. After living some 
eight months among blood-hunters, I perceived what ghak meant to them, It is 
not so much a punishment which they inflict, as an act performed for self purifica- 
tion, and as such a solemn and necessary act. For there are certain offences that 
blacken, not merely the honour of the man against whom they have been com- 
mitted, but blacken also the honour of his whole house and even of his tribe. 
Only blood can cleanse the stain. And the man whose honour is blackened is 
obsessed with the idea of his own impurity. It gives him no rest. Blood he 
must have. In all the outlying tribes in which the blood laws are quite 
unmodified, male blood of the offender's house, even of a quite distant cousin, 
suffices; or if the affair be intertribal, blood of the offender's tribe. In such cases 
an absolutely innocent man who is ignorant of the cause of offence may be 
sacrificed; and his blood cleanses the other's houour, who, triumphant, announces 
his deed. He is now in turn Hable to be shot, and should he have slain a man of 
his own tribe, by tribe law his house will be burnt, his corn burnt, and in some 
districts his trees felled and his cattle slaughtered too.. But all this is of but 
small moment. His honour is clean, and if he must die he dies happy. 

A man of the Christian tribe of Nikaj who was seeking blood was exhorted 
by the Franciscan to desist, and threatened with the torments of hell. “I would 
rather clean my honour and go to hell,” he replied, and went out to slay. He 
slew, but was himself mortally wounded, The Franciscan hastened to the spot, 
and begged him to confess and repent while yeb there was time. The dying 
said, “I do not want your absolution or your heaven, for I have cleaned my 
honour.” And he died, 

We may regret that “his honour rooted in dishonour stood”; but there is 
a tragic grandeur about the man who is ready to sacrifice all he has, all that he 
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holds dear, and even life itself, in order that he may do that which he believes to 
be right. It is not every one that is prepared so to act up to his ideals, 

When you meet a tribesman and he drinks to you, Tu nghiat tjeter (long life 
to thee), remember to drink Tw nghiat ma neers (long honour to thee) in return ; 
for honour is better than life—in Albania. 


APPENDIX, 
TABLE OF THE Tripgs oF Norrit ALBANIA. 


Haltsia ¢ Madhe Group, (Great Mowntain La ull.) 


L. Grude,—A tribe of one bariak, situated between the River Tsem and the 
Montenegrin frontier. North of it is the Kuchi tribe (Montenegro), and south 
the Hoti, Gruda consists of about 500 honses (a house is vaguely reckoned in 
Maltsia e madhe as eight or ten persons). Of these eighty trace descent from 
Berisha (see below), anid the remainder, who are called Gell (? Djell), ave immigrants 
from the Herzegovina. They state that the church of Gruda was built 380 years 
ago, shortly after their arrival, Gruda is now about half Moslem and half 
Catholic. The Berisha and Djell stocks are intermarriageable, 

Il. Hoti—A lorge tribe situate south of Gruda and extending to the shore of 
Scutari Lake, On the east it is divided from Kastrati by the Licheni Hotit, an 
arm of the lake. It consists of one bariak of about 500 houses. All are Catholic 
but three, those of the Bariaktar's family. This turned Moslem seven generations 
ago. All Hoti, except twelve houses, traces descent from Bosnia. These twelve 
are called Anas, and are of unknown origin. They were there when Hoti came. 

Shortly after the building of the church of Gruda, thirteen generations ago, 
Geg Laz, the ancestor of Hoti, arrived with his family. Geg was one of four 
brothers. The others were Piper, Vaso, and Krasni, From these descend the 
Piperi and the Vasojevichi of Montenegro, who are Serbophone and belong to the 
Orthodox Church, Krasni is ancestor of the Krasnichi, now Moslem and Albano- 
phone (see below). Hoti is consanguineous also with half the Triepshi tribe, which 
branched from it later, and reckons consanguinity also with part of Nikaj because 
it branched from Krasnich, which is consanguineous. Marriage is, therefore, pro- 
hibited with all these. Hoti intermarries with the Anas, but mainly marries with 
Kastrati. 

IIT. Kastrati—Consisting also of about 500 houses, lies between the Licheni 
Hotit and the Skreli tribe. 900 houses trace descent from one Delti or Dedli, 
who came with his seven sons from the beriak of Drekalovich of the Kuchi This 
in turn traces origin from Berisha (see below), The other 200 houses trace from 
people already on the spot when Delti arrived. They are said to have been Slava. 
All are now Albanophone and the majority Catholic, the rest Moslems. 
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[V. Shyeli is situated in the valley of the Proni Thaat. It is mainly Catholic, 
and traces its origin from Bosnia, It is one bariak. 

V. Kilmeni.—A very widely-spread tribe of four bariake—Seltze, Vukli, Boga, 
and Nikshi. These descend each from one of the four sons of Kilmeni, the 
ancestor of the tribe. He arrived in the land about thirteen generations ago. 
Nevertheless, these four beriais are now considered sufficiently far removed to be 
intermarriageable, and marry freely, This 1 exceptional. Kilmeni came vaguely 
“from the north.” Seltze (300 houses, all Catholic) lies at the head of the valley 
of the Tsem Seltzit, one of the sources of the Tsem. The majority of the houses, 
Djenovich Seltze, descend from Kilmeni. The rest, Rabijenovich Seltze, are of 
other stock, some say from near Rijeka in Montenegro. 

Vukli lies at Tsem’s other source, Tsem Vuklit. Tt is ninety-four families 
(number of persons to a family unknown), all Catholic, 

Boga lies at the source of the Proni Thaat. It is seventy-five families, almost 
all Catholic. 

Nikshi (154 houses, almost entirely Moslem) lies between Vukli and Boga. 

Kilmeni is migratory. It descends in large numbers to the plains near 
Alessio to pasture flocks in the winter, and returns to the mountains for summer. 
It has thrown out branches in several other districts (see below). 

VI. Lohe (or Lohja)—aA small tribe of one bariak, consisting of eighty Moslem 
and forty Catholic houses, 

VI. Aechi, also small, and mostly Moslem. Rechi and Lohe are said to. be 
of mixed origin from Shlaku and Pulati. Probably overflows of those districts. 

VIIL Rioli, small Christian tribe. I passed through quickly, and did not 
learn its origin, 

These three all lie between Skreli and Pulati, and the whole eight form the 
Maltsia e madhe group, and are ineluded in the diocese of Scutari. 

It is noteworthy that there is a sprinkling of Slavonic names throughout 
Maltsia e madhe. 

Qn the shore of the Lake of Scutari, north of Scutari, is.a small Moslem tribe, 
Kopliku, and between it and Lohe the small Moslem tribe Grizhi. Between 
Kopliku and Seutari is the orthodox Serbophone village of Vraka, the only 
Serbophone district in Albania, Tt is of mixed descent from refugees from Bosnia 
and Montenegro, who fled from blood. It reckons about 1,000 souls. 


Pulati Group. 

Pulati is difficult to define, as its ecclesiastical limits (the diocese of Pulatt) 
extend farther than the tribes actually called Pulati by the people. Lower Pulati, 
or Pulati proper, includes four tribes, 

1, Ghoanni—A small Catholic tribe of one beriak, 

Il. Plani.—A Catholic tribe of one Mariah, tracing origin from three stocks 
which are intermarriageable, One descends from Kilmeni (y.t.), 

TIL. Mgula—Small Catholic tribe, one bariak, 
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IV, Kiri—Catholic tribe of one ariak, 

The other tribes included in the diocese of Pulati are — 

Y. Shala.—This is a very large and extensive tribe, occupying all the upper 
part of the valley of the River Shala, and reaching to the summits of the mountains 
that form the watershed on either side, Shala consists of four luriaks, Thethi, 
Petsaj, Lothaj, and Lekaj. All descend from a common ancestor. Three brothers 
are reported to have fled from Rashia when it was overrun by the Turks (this 
would be at the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century), One 
had a saddle (Skala), the other a winnowing sieve (Shosh), and the third nothing; 
80 he said Mir dit (good-day) and went off. This is the legendary origin of Shaln, 
Shoshi, and Mirdita, They still reckon that they are too nearly related to be 
intermarriageable, The riak Thethi occupies the head of the valley. It consists 
of 180 houses, all Catholic. (A house in all Pulati averages many more inmates than 
in Maltsia e madhe,as the custom of large communal families prevails, There may 
be as many as forty, or even more.) Thethi is self-governing, and is almost inde- 
pendent of the rest of Shala. Petaaj, Lothaj, and Lekaj are said to have separated 
into three main houses 376 years ago, They are now lariaks, Lothaj and Lekaj 
have quite recently decided that they are far enough removed to be intermarriage- 
able, Thethi and Petsaj will not intermarry within the tribe. Shala tells that, when 
it arrived in the land, there were already small dark people inhabiting it, With 
these they intermarried, Eight houses near Abate, lower Shala, trace origin from 
these earlier folk. The rest of them emigrated to Dechani. Shala is entirely Catholic, 

VI. Showhi—Origin as above. It lies south of Shala on the right bank of 
the Shala River, 

VIL. Toplana,—ts a small Catholic tribe of one dariak lying east of Shoshi. 
{t is in a very wild district, and has the highest death-rate from gunshot wounds 
of all the Christian tribes. It tells that it is very old. 

The whole district occupied by the wbove tribes is called Maltsia e vogel, 
the Little Mountain Land, Also included in the diovese of Pulati ig: 

VUI. ikaj.—This is an offshoot from the Meslem tribe of Krasnich (brother 
to Hoti, g.v.), Its ancestor Nikol left Krasnich while Krasnich waa yet Christian. 
(Catholic or Orthodox 7), One hundred houses of Nikaj, the Tsuraj, trace descent 
from a daughter of Nikol who bore an illegitimate son by a gypsy which Nikol 
adopted. This is the only case of female descent I heard of. Nikaj is all Catholic, 
It is one of the wildest and most poverty-stricken of the tribes, 


Puka Group. 

Puka is a very large tribe of seven bariaks -— 

Puka.—All Moslem. Cheriti—Part Catholic, part Moslem. Chiri.—aAll 
Catholic. Dushaj (7)—All Catholic. Aomani—Catholic. Kabashi— Moslem, 
And Berisha with Merturit-Gurit, all Christian. These two last are entirely 
Catholic, They tell no tale of immigration, put claim to be among the very oldest, 
inhabitants, (See Gruda ante.) 
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 Postripa Group, 

Mozreku-—A small Catholic tribe on the Drin, east of Seutari. 

Drishti—All Moslem, small tribe. 

Shlaku.—tTribe of one bariak, on right bank of Drin, all Catholic. Traces 
origin from Toplana (¥.v.). 

Jishment—A Catholic tribe of two baricks:—Dushmani (160 houses) and 
Temali. It takes its name from one Paul Dushman, who was chieftain in the 
fifteenth century. 

Sume.—A largely Catholic tribe on the right bank of the Kiri. All these are 
included in the Diocese of Pulati. 

Mirdita, 

The largest and most important tribe of all. It is wholly Catholic, and has an 
independent ecclesiastical head, the Abbot of Mirdita; and an hereditary Prince 
of the whole tribe, Prenk Biba, called Prenk Pas. It consists of five bariaks. 

OF these three, Oroshi, Spachi, and Kushneni, trace origin from the orginal 
aneestor who fled from Rashia. (See Shala, anée.) They are therefore consan- 
guincous and not intermarriageable, Nor do they marry Shala or Shoshi. They 
marry chiefly Kthela and Luria, 

The fourth beriak, Fandi, belonged to the Ljuma group, but left it when Ljuma 
turned Moslem and joined Mirdita. The fifth Jeriat Dibri (not to be confounded 
with the Moslem Debra of the Ljum group) is also of another stock. These two 
beriaks are therefore marriageable with the firat three. 

Mirdita in all reckons 5,000 houses, with an average of ten souls to 
a house. The three first bariaks state that the Pestriku mountains were their 
original home, 

Athela, 

With Mirdita in war marches Kthela, Mirdita and Kthela have the right to 
lead in all wars with the south. Hoti leads in all wars with the north. Kthela 
is a large tribe of three deriaks:-—Kthela, all Catholic; Selati and Pelati, both 
mixed. Mohammedanism is spreading. 

Moslem Tribes, 

The wholly Moslem tribes nearly all lie to the east of the large Christian 
tribes, and occupy the lower lying and more fertile lands where the mountains 
sweep down towards the plains They are reluctant to admit strangers to their 
territories, and very suspicious of questions, 

Debra Group. 

T. Iuria.—Is the head tribe of this group, one Bberiak, 200 houses. 
In twenty there are still some Christians, No house is entirely Christian, and 
Islam is making quick progress. When Christian (recently) it intermarried 
considerably with Mirdita. Now marries the two other tribes of the group, Matija 
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Il. Matija.—Wholly Moslem ; I did not visitit, It is ssid to consist of 1,200 
houses, and covers much land. 

IIL Debra.—All Moslem. I did not visit it, These three tribes are among 
the most independent of all 

It is noteworthy that Luria in the middle ages formed part of the Dukaghin 
principality, while Matija and Debra, it would appear, owned allegiance to 
Skenderbeg. 

IV. Arnji—aA small independent Moslem tribe on the left bank of the River 
Mola, It is an offshoot from Berisha, Women wear Mirdita dress, 


Prizren Group. 
L Jjuma—aA large and very independent Moslem tribe. 
Along with it are grouped, Bruti, Mal i zi, Rechi, Vlas, and other small 
districts. They are all offshoots, so far as I could learn, of various Christian tribes, 
e4., Shala, Fandi, ete. 


Dyakova Group. 

I. Jesht.—800 houses, all Moslem. Did not visit it, 

I. Lropopoja—300 houses, all Moslem, 

III. Hoshi—Very large tribe vaguely reckoned at from 600 to 1,000 houses, 
Almost all Moslem. Occupies the Pestriku mountains which are the traditional 
home of the Mirdites (g.v.), Are not consanguineous with Mirdita, 

Djakova and its immediate neighbourhood is almost entirely populated by 
offshoots from Berisha, Shala, Fandi,and Mirdita, These all recognise consanguinity 
with their mother tribe and do not intermarry with it. 

Ipek Group, 

‘This consists of Ipek, Gusinje, and Plava. 

I. Jpet.—Albanian population from a number of stocks, In neighbourhood 
a number of Serb Orthodox villages, Also Albanian villages, some hailing from 
Shala and Berisha. At Dechani, the dark stock from Shala (9.t.). 

Il. Giesinje-—All Moslem except a small Serb Orthodox population. Gusinje 
has never been Catholic. Much of the Moslem populstion can speak Serb, Stock 
very mixed. ' 

U1. Plava.—I did not visit, Said to be of mixed stock, some from Hoti (9.v.), 
some froma very old stock called Pagani. , 


Nore ox Trae Tames Consancurrous wirrn Hor. 


I, Xrasnich,—I could not visit this tribe, as it was badly at blood with all its 
neighbours, and objects also to all foreigners, It has a powerful chieftain, Shaban 
Benaku, who traces direct descent from Krasni the brother of Geg Laz, ancestor of 
Hoti. It is noteworthy that Arasan is Serb for “ beautiful,” Xrasnit, “a handsome 
man,” for the tribe stems from Bosnia Also, that though now all Mostem Krasnich 
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men will go to the Serb Monastery Church of Dechani for holy bread, so do the 
Catholics of Nikaj who are consanguineous with Krasnich. A Scutari man, who 
managed once to penetrate Krasnich in disguise, told me the plot of a long ballad 
he heard sung there which struck him much. It is precisely the same as one 
published in Serb among the collected ballads of Bosnia. 

I. Piperi—tIn Montenegro, all Orthodox and Serbophone ; did not throw 
in its lot with Montenegro till 1790. 

IIL. Vasujevich.—Is since the Treaty of Berlin half Montenegrin and half 
under Turkey. Is all Orthodox and Serbophone. It is noteworthy that in the 
Montenegrin part mauy Albanian proper names occur with Serb terminations, 
ef. Dedich and Dedovich. Ded = Domenic in Albania. 

Other Montenegrin tribes consanguineous with Albanian ones — 

Byelo Pavlich.—One of the largest Montenegrin tribes, also joined Montenegro 
in 1790, It traces origin from Bijelo Pavlo (White Paul), one of the Dukaghins of 
Mirdita, known in Mirdita as fa! ¢ bard, The tribe ts all Orthodox and Serbo- 
phone. 

Kuchi—Kuchi has been included in Montenegro since 1877, It fought 
on the Montenegrin side in the last war. One of its deriaks, Drekalovich, 
traces direct descent from Berisha in Albania. It is now, I believe, all Serbo- 
phone, 


Example of a Pedigree from Hoti, High Allmnia. 


Geo pact csi Roos tribe). 


aS 
ee ee eee es 

Pep Cheka. 

Vukern Pepa. 

Brul Vuksani. 

Marash Brule 

Lek Maras. 
Djok . 

Huts Djoka. 

Marazh Hutzi (wt. sixty-five, gave me the pedigree), 

Zef Marashi, 
Mark Ze6, 

Pasko 
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Description of Illustration on p. 455, 


Fig. 1.—“Sun and moon " chair, Shela, 
» 2—Variant design of arm end. 
» 3.—Cross-terminating in “suns,” Thethi. 
4.—Series of common wooden crosses showing all atages of pattern. 
5.—Wooden headpost and head and footposts of Moslem graves (Hashi and Puka), 


HW 


Deseription of Plate XXXI, 


Fig. 1.—Noa. 1-7. Tattoos common among the Christians of the tribes of Malisia « 
madhe, N, Albania. 
» §-ll. Common tattoos (Roman Catholic), Bugojuo, Boania. 
» 12-17. More elaborate examples from Jaju, Bosnia, 
» 18-33. Bosnian tattoos collected by Dr, Truhieka— 
No. 18, The ear-of corn, 
« 10 “Ograds,” the palisade. 
» 20 “Kolo,” the circle. 
» 21 The moon. 
Nos. 22,23, The cross. 
» 2.—Gravestones in Roman Catholic graveyard, Dushmani, N. Albania (showing 
variants of cross, crescent, and sun—all recent), 


fournal af the Royal Anthropological Turtitate, Vol. XZ, 1910, Plate XXX. 
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A NOTE ON THE MASAI SYSTEM OF RELATIONSHIP AND 
OTHER MATTERS CONNECTED THEREWITH. 


Br A. C. Hout. 
Tue principal terms of relationship used by the Masai are as follows :— 


| Spoken of indirectly. | Addressed directly. Remarks. 
———————— i ee ee LU 





Father ... vre| Menye eon +++) papa sae --«| My father, papa: 
thy father, minyi. 
Mother ... ss) figoto ve ve Yelyo baa ---| My mother, yetyo ; 


thy mother, agu- 
tunyi; his, her or 
their mother 





Rgotonye, 
Stepfather --.) menye see wee] DRDO, 
Stepmother one! Figo ous sae) enyo. 
( ol-alashe lai or by 
Brother name, Also, ara- 
Elder brother apa (boy or man), 
Younger ol-alashe ... and le-eiyo, li-apa 
brother or fe-papa (girl or 
worn), 
Sister \ : eng-anaishi ai or by 
Elder sister eng-anashe ... name. Also ne- 
Younger sister eiyo, ne-apa, 
Half-brother ..,| ol-alashe .... ---| 8e@ brother. 
Half-sister «+s| eng-anashe ... -««| $6 sister, 
Husband ... -+,| ol-moruo, ol-kitok, | menye-figania, _ol- | Menye - Agania 
ol-paiyan, moruo lai or le- | means the father 
moruo, ol-kitok lai, of so-and-s0, a 
or le-kitol:, child’s name to 
take the place of 
figania, 


2nd husband ...| of-moruo, ete., see | see husband. 
husband. 


a eee ge 
Vou. XL. 23 





- 











q - 
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Spoken of indir. Addressed directly. Remarks. 
Wife... «| e-figordyoni, en-yit-|figoto-figania, na-| Ngoto - figania 
ok; e-siangiki (if| fgordyini, na-kit-| means the mother 
young). ok; na-ito (if| of so-and-so, 4 
young), or by/| child’s name to 
name given by| take the place of 
husband to wife at | fAgania. 
marriage. 

Ist wife ... —«..| e-figordyomi kitok ...| see wife --.Lst wife, House 
on right side of 
kraal. 

2nd wife. House 
on left side of 
kraal. 

2nd wife ... | 3rd wife. House 

3rd wife ... see wife see wife on right side of 

4th wife... kraal. 
4th wife. House 
on left side of 

kraal. 

Co-wife ...  ..., eng-aini —., .leng-atni ai or na- 


Son S08 +++ ol-ayOni, en-gerai ... 


Eldest son «+» ol-hikau 
Youngest son...) of-dufigoret ... 
Daughter -++| en-dilo, en-gerai 


Eldest daughter ... en-gikan ... 
Youngest daughter | en-duagoret 


Father's father ...| ol-akwt 


Father's mother ...) okot or koko 


.-.| na-tlo, na-kerai, 
...| na-kikau(rarely used), garment), eng- 
..| na-duaigoret (rarely 


aini. 
li-ayoni, ito, ciro,| There are numer- 


na-kerai. ous pet names 
..| ol-kikaw lat (rarely | used by parents 
used), for small chil- 
.-| ol-tdufigoret lai(rarely| dren, ¢g., ol-vip 
used), lat (my shadow), 


ol-kila lai (my 


oshoghe ait (my 
used), belly), manytt 
ainei (my intes- 
tines), ldishoo 
eng-At (whom 
God gave me), 


.. akwiya (boy and 


man); ngakwiya 
(girl and woman). 


..| kokoo 














Spoken of indirectly.) Addressed direetly. 





Mother's father ...| of-akwi ...|@kwiya (boy and 
man); xgakwiya 
irl and woman). 
Mother’s mother ...) okoi or koko .+| kokoo, 
Father’s brother...) menye, ol - alashe - | papa. 
menye. 
Father's elder bro-| menye kilok ---| papa kitok. 
ther 
Father's younger | menye off ... «++| papa oti, 
brother 
Father's sister ...| figoto, eng-anashe- | yetyo. 
menye. 
Mother's brother...| of-apw (boy and | apu/a (boy and man); 
man); eng-apu| ngapilaye (girl 
(girl and woman),| and woman). 
Mother's sister...) figoto +o) YEO, 
Father's brother's | goto oo} Yetyo. 


wife 
Father's 
husband 


sister's 


Mother's brother's 
wife 

Mother's 
husband 


sister's 


Father's brother's 
son 

Father's brother's 
daughter 

Father's 
son 


sister's 


Father's 
daughter 


sister's 


ol-aputani (boy and | /i-aputani or ol-apu- 
man); ol-aputani| tani lai, par-sin- 


or o-sindant (girl) dan or o-sindani 
and woman), fat. Children say 
vith 
iigote ose ++} yetyo. 
of-le-'sdtwa or ol-lo- | menye-figania (or, if | O-sdtiwa 
"soled, childless, by 
name), Children 
Bay pupa. 
ol-alashe -..| 88 brother, 
eng-anashe ... - ...| see sister. 
ol-aye «(boy and | amela (boyand man); 


man); eng-apu (girl | ngapulaya (girl and 
and woman), woman). 
en-e-" ngage ---| ngapulaya (boy or 
man); ne-"ng-apu. 
(girl or woman). 





> 





means 
peace or relation. 
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Spoken of indirectly. 


Mother's brother’s 
son 


ol-le-"ng-apn or al- 
apu (boy or man) ; 
en-e-"ng-ayns Or eng- 
apu (girl or wo- 
man), 


Mother's brother's | en-e-"ny-apu oie 
daughter 

Mother's sister's | of-le-"sdtwa or ol-lo- 
son "sbliwa, 

Mother's sister's | en-e-’sitira or en-v- 
daughter "sdtwa. 

Son’s son... --| ol-akari (man); okoi 


or koko (woman). 
eng-alori (man) ; okot 

or koko (woman). 
ol-alaci (man); okot 


Son's danghter ... 


Daughter's son ... 








apula (boy or man) ; | 


ngapdaya (girl or 
woman). 


ngapdaya (boy or 
man); 2¢-"ng-apu 
(girl or woman). 
by name. Rarely, 
ara-apa, etc., see 
brother. 
by name. 
ne~apa, 
ukwiya (man); kokoo 
(woman), 
ngalaciya (man); 
koloo (woman), 
akwiya (man); kokoo 


Rarely, 


or koko (woman), (woman). 
Daughter's daugh- | eng-akwi (man); okoi ngakwiyve (man); 
ter or koko (woman), kokoo (woman). 
Wile’s father =...) ol-aputani ... --| li-aputani or ol-apu- 
tani lai. 
Wife's mother — ...| eng-aputani ++ Na-aputani, eng-apu- 
Wife's brother... BE oicapachl nn 
Wife's half- ol-aputani .., _| feputant or ol-ape- 
beniiinr tani lai. 
Wife's sister —...| ¢-windani e-anyit ... par-sindan or e-sin- 
dani ai. 
Wife's half-sister | esindani ... «+| par-sindan or e-sin- 
dani ai, 
Wife’s sister's | ol-le-'wahoa or ol-lo- menye-Agania (or, if 
husband "sitwwa, childless, by name). 
Husband's father | ol-aputani or menye | li-aputani or papa, 
Husband's mother | eng-aputani or figoto | na-aputant or yeiyo. 


Husband's brother | o-sindani le-anyit .., 


Husband's 
brother 


half- | o-sindani 


ee ee ee 


par-sindan or o-sin- 
dani 


-++| par-sindan or 0-sin- 


dani lai. 


Addressed directly. | 
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Remarks. 


le-anyit or e-anyit 
means honoured, 
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) 
Spoken of indirectly. | Addressed directly. Remarks, 











Husband's sister 

Husband's mat e-sindani ... «++ par-sindan or e-sin- 
sister dani ai, 

Husband's _bro- | ¢-sindani ... «++| par-sindan or ¢-sin- 
ther’s wife dant ai. 


Son’s wife w+ CM-GeYat «++ na-kerat, 
Daughter's —hus-| ol-aputani (man); ol-aputani lat (man); 
band eng-aputant (wo-|  eng-amitani at 
man), (woman). 

Brother's wife ...) e-sindani t-anyit | par-sindan or ¢-sin- 
(man); ¢-sindant| dani ai. 
(woman). 

Half-brother’s wife | e-sindani ... --:| par-sindan or ¢-sin- 

dani ai. 

Sister's husband ...| ol-aputani (man or | ol-aputani lai; per- 
boy); o-sindani le-| — sindan or o-sindani 
anyit (girl or wo-| lai. 
man). 


Half-brother’s 
son 
Brother's daugh- 
ter ; ; 
Half-brother’s en-dito, en-gerai_—_...| see daughter, 
daughter 
Sister’s son ... } 
Half-sister’s son 
Sister's daughter 
Half-sister’s } en-dito, en-gerai—...| see daughter. 
daughter 


Brother's son “i 
} ol-ayoni, en-yerai ,..| see son. 


ol-ayini, en-gerai ...| see son. 


a s 


When listening to Masai talking to one another it would often appear 
as if many of the terms of relationship used were the same as names of cattle, 
sheep, goats, and donkeys, ete. This is chiefly due to the fact that whenever a 
woman is brought into the family by marriage it is customary for her husband's 
relations and their wives to give her an animal to show that she is recognized as a 
member of the family. The giver and the recipient ever afterwards call one 
another after the animal which has been given, to which the particle pe- is prefixed. 


—s 
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Thus, a man gives his brother's wife or his paternal uncle's wife, or his paternal 
uncle's son's wife a cow, a calf, or a lamb, and the terms of address used by the two, 
instead of being per-sidan or yeiyo, as the case may be, are pa-Mileiig, pa-aoshe, or 
pa-supen; a father-in-law gives his daughter-in-law a calf, and the two cull one 
another pa-ehe ; and a paternal uncle gives his nephew's wife a she-goat and calls 
her pa-tine, Similarly a man’s first wife usually presents each successive wife with 
a calf on her marriage, and instead of using the term na-aini when speaking to one 
another the two women say pa-eele; a woman gives her husband's brother's wife 
4 donkey as a wedding present, and the two women call one another pa-sighiria ; 
and @ mother-in-law selects a cow for her daughter-in-law some months after 
marriage, when she has learnt to keep house for her husband, and the form of 
address is pe-hiteig, This method of address is earried even further, and is used 
between men of the same family, A father, for instance, usually gives his son « bull 
when the boy is eight or nine years of age, and the two call one another pa-oiigoni 
instead of papa and /i-ayOni; a paternal uncle makes a similar present to his 
nephew, and the same form of address is used; an elder brother gives his younger 
brother a heifer, and the two call one another pa-'n-dawwo; and paternal cousins 
often use the terms pe-ore or pa-mereyesh when talking to each other. 

The following terms are found: pa-Aiteny, the bullock or the cow ; pa-mofgi, 
the bullock ; pa-kishu, the cows; pa-oiiyini, the bull; pa-’n-danwo, the heifer; 
pa-luageai, the bull calf; pa-owle, the calf; pa-kuo, pa-oro, or pa-sitima, the he-goat; 
pet-Fine, the she-gont; po-balelo, the kid; pa-kerr, the ewe; pa-mereyesh, the ram ; 
po-sighiria, the donkey ; pa-supen, the ewe lamb; pa-mao, the twin kids. 

With ane exception, a present of this nature is not made, nor are these terms 
of address used, outside the father’s family. Thus, a brother cannot give his sister 
4 heifer so that the two might call one another pa-'n-dauwo, because if the sister 
marries she will leave the family ; a maternal uncle cannot give his nephew a bull 
and call him pa-oifigini, and maternal cousins may nob address one another by the 
terms pe-oro, etc. The exception to this rule is made when a man marries, He 
then presents his father-in-law with a bullock and his mother-in-law with an ewe, 
and the terms of address are pa-bilehy and pa-kerr. These presents have nothing 
to do with the cattle paid for the bride, 

A maternal uncle (of-apu) exercises great influence over his nephews, as it is 
believed that if he were to curse them they would die, He can at any time stop a 
fight in which one of his nephews is engaged by merely calling on his nephew to 
desist, as the nephow would le afraid of his right arm withering if he were to 
disobey. This power is to a certain extent reciprocal, and if a man were to start 
beating his wife he would have to-stop if his maternal nephew ordered him to do 
eo, A father and any old man of the family can also usally stop a fight by telling 
the combatants to desist, but they are not necessarily listened to, A mother has: 
more influence, and if her son refuses to obey her, she strikes her stomach and 
says," You were born in this"; wherewpon the son is said to sicken, and can only 
recover when his mother makes a rope of fibre which she hangs round his neck. 
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Besides the power of a maternal uncle to stop a fight, he has also the right to take 
anything which belongs to his nephew. If the uncle desires anything that is the 
property of his nephew's father, the nephew must buy it from his father, who will 
at once give it up when he knows for whom it is required. This power of taking 
property is reciprocal, and in fact applies to all persons who address one another as 
ol-apnt, ol-le-"ng-ayt, etc. A nephew, for instance, can go to his maternal uncle’s 
kraal, and if his uncle is absent, he can slaughter a goat or drink his uncle's milk, 
and nothing would be said. He cannot, however, drive off a cow without his 
uncle's sanction, but permission would not be refused. Other relatives have like- 
Wise some power of taking property. A boy or man can go to his father's or 
paternal uncle’s kraal and take or demand a goat or milk, and in all probability 
nothing would be said, but if it were done repeatedly the father or uncle would 
express dissatisfaction or refuse altogether. A man may also go to his sister's 
husband or wife's brother (o/-aputan’) and take anything, but an account is kept 
and the debt has to be returned. Ifa man is poor it is customary for him to live 
with one of his brothers-in-law (o/-aputani) and help to look after the stock. He is 
fed for his trouble, and as payment receives one out of every pair of twin goats 
born. 

First cousins and second cousins may not marry, but there is no objection to 
third cousins marrying if the relationship is no nearer than ol-/e-'sdtwa (or en-e- 
‘sotwa), Thus, a man’s son’s son's son may not marry the man’s brother's son's 
son's daughter, nor may a man’s son's son’s son marty the sister's son's gon’s 
daughter, but there would be no objection to a man’s son's son’s son marrying the 
brother's daughter's daughter's danghter or the sister’s daughter's daughter's daughter. 
Likewise though a man’s son’s son may not marry the man’s maternal uncle's son’s 
son's daughter, he may marry the maternal uncle's son's daughter's daughter, 
These unions are always contingent on the two parties not belonging to the same 
sub-clan." The rules of consanguinity and affinity which regulate marriage also 
apply to the sexual intercourse of warriors with immature girls before marriage 
and to the rights of hospitality after marriage. No warrior may select as his 


‘The Masai are divided into five clans: Jl-diser, 77-Meagena, {i-Motees, H-Mélelyan, and 
ft-Tartsero. Each clan ia agnin divided into sab-clana, egy the ft-4 ier contain amongst others the 
following : /n-gidoAgt and /1-Parkeneti, No man belonging to the fn-gidotigi sub-clan may take 
aa wife the daughter of a man of the same sub-clan, but he may marry the daughter of the 
4t-Parkeneti or he may marry a daughter of the /t-Meligana, JI-Molesen, f-Milolyan, or R-Taré- 
aeroclans. Mombersof the various sub-clans are usually to be found in all the districts and eub- 
districts, Marriages are not affected by geographical considerations, and a man has the same 
lawfal marital relations in all the sub-districts as he has in his own home sub-diatrict. 

In his recent book, The Ethnology of the A-Kamba and other Euaat African Tribes (Cam- 
bridge, 1910), Hobley atatea (p 121) that the restrictions governing marriage amongst the 
Masai are far from simple, and he gives a number of complicated instances. As a matter 
of fact the rules are quite simple if one remembers (i) that though the clans are not 
Sxogmmous, the sub-clans into which the cline are divided are exogamous: and (ii) that 
no man may marry a nearer relation than a third cousin, and then only if the terma of 
address used are of-le“sitia and en-e-'stea, 
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sweetheart (e-sanjer) a girl of the same sub-clan as himself, or one who is more 
nearly related to him than third cousin, and only then if the terms of address 
used are ol-le-‘sitwe and en-e-'sitwa; and no traveller may cohabit with the wife of 
a member of his own age-grade if that man is married to one of his near relations, 
or to a daughter of Ins sub-clan." 

The payment of the bridal price authorises a Masai to reckon the children 
which his wives bear as his own; it further gives him a full measure of control 
over both his wives and children, and they do all the household work and tend and 
look after his herds and flocks. Dut though individual marriage is recognised, 
sextal communism or something very like it prevails between all the men of one 
age-prade and the women of the corresponding age-grade, subject to the rules of 
exogamy and relationship, which forbid a man to marry or have sexual intercourse 
with a woman of his own clan or with a near relative. In other words the Masai 
may be said to live in a state of group marriage, hased on the organisation of the 
whole community in age-grades, und restricted by the exogamy of the sub-clans 
and the roles regarding incest. 

If a man is knowingly guilty of incest, or has sexual intercourse with a 
(laughter of his own sub-clan, he is punished by his relations, who flog him and 
slaughter some of his cattle. Lf he fornicates or commits adultery with a daughter 
of a member of his own age-grade, he is punished by the members of his age-grade. 
His kraal is destroyed, he is severely beaten, and a number of his oxen are 
langhtered. If a warrior or boy commits adultery with a wife of a man belong- 
ing to his father’s age-grade, he is solemnly cursed by the members of that age- 
grade. Unless he pays the elders two oxen, one for them to eat and the other to 
énable them to buy honey wine, and prays them to remove the curse, it is supposed 
he will die. 

If a man unintentionally commits incest—and it ia quite conceivable that a 
man might not know his fourth or fifth cousin, for instance, should the two live 
in different districte—he has to present a cow to the girl’s relations in order to 
“kill the relationship ” (a-ar eng-anyit), 

Aman must abstain from haying sexual intercourse with his wife as soon as 
she becomes pregnant, and he may not again have connection with her until the 
child cuts the two middle incisor teeth of its upper and lower jaws. Should this 
rule be broken it is believed that the child will never be strong, In the event of 
a man having intercourse with a pregnant woman, and thereby cansing her to 
abort, he must submit to a punishment which is called of-Kishurofo, All the 
women of the neighbourhood collect together and, having stripped, aaian the guilty 
person and flog him, after which they slaughter as many of his cattle as they can, 
strangling and suffocating the animals with their garments. 

Other occasions when the sexes may not have sexual intercourse are when 

' For the rules regarding hospitality see The Masai, p. 287. An age-grade consists of all 


those men who are circumcised at one of the four festivals held during every 7} years. See The 
Masai, p. 202. | 
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poison is being made and when honey wine is being brewed. During the time 
that a man is making poison (eight days) he is treated almost as an outcast, He 
must leave his house at 4.2m. and not return till 7 pan., when he must rub clay 
on his body. He may not eat when the sun is above the horizon; he may only 
relieve nature far away from the kraal; and he must sleep alone. If he were to 
break any of these rules it is believed that the poison would be useless, When 
honey wine is to be brewed a man and a woman are selected for the purpose, 
neither of whom has had sexual intercourse for two days, <A hut is set apart for 
them to live in until the honey wine is ready for drinking (six days), during which 
time they may not sleep together. As soon as the honey wine is ready they 
receive payment, and goto their respective homes. Were they to have sexual 
intercourse during the six days that the honey wine is brewing, it is believed that 
the wine would be undrinkable, and the bees that made the honey would fly 
away. 

Mothers-in-law and their sons-in-law (¢ng-apufant) must avoid one another 
as moch as possible, and if a son-in-law enters his mother-in-law’s hut she must 
retire into the inner compartment and sit on the bed, whilst he remains in the 
outer compartment; they may then talk. Own brothers-in-law ond sisters-in-law 
(o-sindant le-anyit and ¢-sindeni e-anyit) must also avoid one another, though this 
rile does not apply to half-brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law (o-sindani and 
e-simdant). This rule is possibly due to the fact that when a man dies his own 
brother may not marry his widow, though there is no objection to his half-brother 
(paternal) or one of his paternal cousins taking her to wife. In fact, the only 
person who may marry a widow is one of the deceased husband's half-brothers 
or paternal cousins, It frequently happens, however, that widows never re-marry, 
but live with their children in the kraal of the eldest living brother of their late 
husband, who becomes the guardian of their children, 

Divorce is almost unknown amongst the Masai, and it is only barren women 
who may be divorced. But if a woman is barren it is usual for her hushand to 
give her some of his children by another wife to bring up. Daughters are usually 
selected ; but if there are several sons the youngest and the youngest but two 
may be given to the stepmother. When a barren woman is a bad woman and is 
disliked by her husband and his other wives, she may be divorced, in which case 
her father or his heirs must refund the cattle paid for her, and she is at liberty 
to re-marry. 
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REPORT ON THE ROTHWELL CRANIA. 
By F. G. Pansons, F.RCS. 


Lecturer on Anatomy at St. Thomas's Hospital and the London School of 
Medicine for Women. 


Tue great collection of human bones beneath the old parish church of Rothwell, 
near Kettering, in Northamptonshire, is, I believe, very little known to anatomists 
or anthropologists. 

To me it seems of great importance that any exact record, however fragmentary, 
of these collections of bones which are scattered about the country should be 
preserved, because they furnish us with the only real clue we are ever likely to get 
of the physical structure of the inhabitants of different parts of our island in days 
before the present easy means of transit were available, in days when the humbler 
members of the community at least were laid to rest around the church in which 
they were baptized, and when there was little admixture of alien blood. I propose 
to treat these bones in the same way in which I treated those at Hythe, and would 
refer anyone who is interested in the subject to my “ Report on the Hythe Crania,” 
printed in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. xxxviii, 1908, 
p. 419. 


History or THe Bones. 


The vault in which the bones lie was discovered just 200 years ago by a grave- 
digger who was preparing a grave in the aisle of the church above. At that time 
no one knew of or suspected their existence. 

The church was built in the latter part of the twelfth century, and Samuel 
Sharp, Esq., F.G.S., who read a paper to the Committee for Local Antiquities at 
Northampton in 1862, and seems to have known what he was talking about, 
says that the earliest possible date for the vault would be 1180. 

The earlier church records are lost, and the present vicar, the Rev. A. Morley, 
to whom I am indebted for the kindest and most cordial help, and who takes the 
keenest archwological interest in his church and the bones, cannot give me any 
further documentary evidence. 

I have looked up a large amount of speculative literature on the bones, much of 
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which is the purest surmise, and where supported by evidence at all, is done 80 by 
evidence which an expert can easily controvert. 

George Busk, Esq., F.R.S., communicated measurements of eight skulls to the 
Ethnological Society in 1870, and quite correctly reeognised that bones of women as 
well as those of men were present. 

The paper by Mr, Sharp, already referred to, is valuable, and this gentleman had 
the good sense to recognise that the injuries seen in the skulls were probably the 
result of the spades and mattocks of the sextons who dag them up. 

There is a valuable little pamphlet by RB. B. Wallis, Esq., of Kettering, who, 
though not an anatomical expert, brings a great deal of accurate observation and 
shrewd common sense to bear on the problem of the origin of the bones, 

A theory which seems to have deeply impressed the present occupants of the 
town is one published in a lecture by the late talented novelist, Major Whyte 
Melville. He regards the remains as those of Danes slain in battle by the Saxons, 
and supports his argument by a series of florid and, to me, fanciful and unscientific 
assertions. 

Other suggestions, as far as I can see without a shadow of proof, are that the 
bones are those of men slain at Naseby, which is eight miles away as the erow flies, 
or at Bosworth Field, which is nearly thirty miles away; that they are the remains 
of a monastic burial place or the victims of an epidemic of plague. 

The battle theories I am now quite accustomed to. I meet them whenever I 
visit a collection of bones, They are, I think, quite satisfactorily disposed of by the 
fact that female bones are just as plentiful as male, though of course they do not 
stand the ravages of time so well; and also by the fact that an anatomist can 
recognise accurately enough the difference between an ante-mortem wound and one 
inflicted on a skull which has become friable after many years in the ground. 
Naseby, as Mr. Wallis points out, is practically impossible, because it was fought in 
1645, and if the bones had been bricked in at once all memory of the event would 
not have been lost by 1700. Moreover, only 1,000 men were killed at Naseby on 
the king’s side (see Traill’s Social England, vol. iv, p. 289), and presumably fewer 
on the side of the Parliament, so that, if it were not impossible for other reasons, 
Naseby could not account for half the bones in this crypt. 

That many of these people died of the plague I am quite ready to admit. 
Plague epidemics were probably the commonest cause of death in mediaeval England, 
and appeared at intervals of ten or twelve years. It is quite certain, however, that 
5,000 or 6,000 individuals never died at Rothwell in one visitation. 

To me it seems perfectly evident that we are dealing with one of the numerous 
ossuaries or charnel houses which were so common in pre-Reformation times, and of 
which the collections at Hythe, Folkestone, Dover, Ripon, and Upchurch are exausples. 
About the time of the Reformation there seems to have arisen the horror, which 
Shakespeare expresses, of disinterring skeletons wholesale and stacking them in 
vaults. The accidental discovery of this crypt may, [ am sure, be repeated in many 
another old church in England. 
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Who, for instance, knew that under the market square at Dover was a crypt 
filled with bones? It was only the fact that a local bank needed enlarged premises 
which caused the vault of a church, which had never been used sinee the time of the 
Reformation, to be opened up. 

There are probably some 5,000 or 6,000 individuals represented in the vault at 
Rothwell, either altogether or in part. These must have been the burials of 
hundreds of years. I know that a Mr. J. M. Cowper said that the bones belonged 
to a single generation, but I do not know on what ground he made the assertion, for, 
as faras I can see, they are in all stages of disintegration. They must have been in 
the ground for many years before being disinterred, as is shown by the earth in the 
ear and nose passages, so that I think we are fully justified in regarding them as 
contemporary with the Hythe bones, and as being the remains of English men, 
women, and children, most of whom lived in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 


GENERAL EXAMINATION OF THE BONES. 


The bones at Rothwell differ from those at Hythe in lying in a true crypt some 
30 feet long by 15 feet wide, It has a groined roofand only a glimmer of natural 
light, although it once had two windows in the south wall. At the east end are some 
faint traces of fresco work, which makes it probable that this crypt was once a 
chapel. This I believe is the usual history of crypts. The point which strikes the 
anatomist most in descending into this somewhat dismal place is that it is terribly 
damp and an extremely bad storehouse for bones. The bones are stacked round 
three sides of the vault, the surface of the pile being formed largely of femurs 
laid at right angles to the surface interspersed with skulls. This I notice is the 
orthodox method of bone stacking, and makes me believe that it was done by no 
mere modern tyro. The stack varies in height and breadth, but is nowhere as high 
or broad as that at Hythe, although it ismuchlonger. I know that at Hythe there 
are the remains of rather over 4,000 people, because when the pile was restacked all 
the femur heads were counted. I think that this collection contains more than 
this, partly because the stack is so much longer, partly because the bones are so much 
more decomposed and have therefore settled more. The effects of damp, the 
osteologist’s worst enemy, are very serious, and are rapidly reducing this interesting 
and valuable collection to 4 mass valueless for all scientific purposes. 

If the money could be procured the bones should at once be restacked on two 
or three layers of bricks with air spaces between them, and removed from contact 
with the outside wall in the same way. This the vicar of Hythe has very wisely 
had done, but owing to the poverty of Rothwell Church and the absence of a railway 
station, or large and fashionable holiday resort in the neighbourhood bringing 
thousands of visitors, as at Hythe, the necessary expense cannot be met, and future 
anatomists and antiquarians will have to regret the loss of a chance of learning 
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more of the structure of our forefathers. [am glad that I went to Rothwell when 
I did, but regret that I did not know of it twenty years ago. 

The bad condition of the bones has made my series a small one, and. has 
effaced many of the evidences of pathological and anatomical abnormalities, 

Whether the stack contains any collateral evidence like the fourteenth 
century pottery at Hythe I cannot say until it is turned over, but it would be 
well worth the while of any scientific society or individual to help with funds for 
this research. 


MEASUREMENTS OF THE CRANIA. 


Although the number of individuals of whom there are remains in this erypt 
is probably greater than that at Hythe, it was with difficulty that I could pick 
out 100 male and 27 female skulls worth measuring. It must not be argued from 
this that male remains are more numerous than female. The more delicate 
structure of the female skeleton accounts for its resisting the effects of damp and 
pressure less well than the male does, and this is especially the case with the skull. 
If the remains of femurs, whether they are fit or unfit for measurement, are 
counted it will be found that females are quite as numerous as males, though 
measurable male femurs, from their stronger build, are less likely to break in 
being extricated from the pile of bones, and so there are more of them available for 
measurement. 

The measurements which I have taken are the same as those used for the 
Hythe skulls, and my experience at Rothwell makes me think the remarks I made 
on pp. 424 and 425 of the “ Report of the Hythe Crania” hold good for these also, 

For the convenience of conyparison I am including in my tables the measure- 
ments of other series which I have already recorded in the Hythe paper, but in 
this case it seems better to keep all the measurements taken on living people 
together at the end of the tables, instead of scattering them among the skull 
measurements as I did in the Hythe Report. 

At the end of the paper T am able to give a profile view of the average 
male Rothwell skull, taken with a craniometer which I have had specially made for 
the purpose, 

In looking at this list one is at once struck by the little difference which there 
is between the lengths of the male and female akulla at Rothwell. In the other 
series the difference between the ophryo-maximal length in the two sexes is 5 te 
7 mm.; in this it is only 2 mm. Four possibilities occur to me: 1. That the 
Rothwell women had proportionately longer heads than those elsewhere; 2. That in 
this small series (27), long-headed women are disproportionnately numerous ; 
3. That in sexing [ have ineluded a good many skulla which are really those of 
men among the women; or 4. rie persd. I have looked at these skulls a second 
time, and such experience as | have makes me still believe them those of women, 
though I confess that many are in the doubtful category, 
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TasLe [.—Length. 





Males. : Females. 





—s Ophryo-Muax. | Glabello-Max. | Ophryo-Max. Glabello. 

















| No. | Length.| N | Length, No, Length.) No. Length 
Rothwell =... -. «| 100 | 184 99 | 188 | 27 | 162 | 87 | 182 
Hythe. oc as «| 884) | 177 «| oIo | IF | 230 71 | 297 | 174 
Whitechapel...  ... | 138 | 18-7 | 137 | 18-9 | 143 180 | 140 | 180 
Moorfields... 0 0 o» sa) 45 | 18°77 | 44 | 18° | oo | 18-2 | 68 | 1A 
Christ's Hospital ... ...) 61 | 18-3 | — — |— _* a _ 
Upehurch 44. «s «| 16 | 188 | — = 6B | -8))\| — ~ 
Dover ... a ae oeal, LE 18-3 —= = —_ —- = a 
Favatiat: Gi cai ca] — || — 9| 100 | 192 ) = — | 0)) 173 
Wirtemberg... 0 uu.) — | — | # | we|=—] — 19 | 173 
French soldiers =... | — — td = = - 
Long Barrow... .. «| 17 | 18°77 | 16 | 191 | 12 | 18-4 | 33 | 18°83 
Cambridge Vilarsiedinten ——ii| cb NON | Gee | oe fe || cee 


St. Thomas's Hospl. Students | 97 18°1 — — — _ = = 
Women's Medical none | 


Students ... | — — — — i 17 5 _— —_ 
Bedford College Stodente et (a fa A 
British Association... ...) — _ Pt = — I 175 
English criminals ... v1 — | — ‘3000: | 





Another point is that these skulls approach in length much more closely 
those which I measured in Christ's Hospital, Upchurch, and Dover than they do 
the Hythe skulls, which are abnormally short. They are distinctly shorter, 
however (3 mm.), than the Whitechapel and Moorfields skulls of Dr. Macdonell, but 
are -} mm. longer than the average of my 97 St, Thomas's Hospital students 
In the glabello-maximal length they were nearly the same as the present day 
inémbers of the British Association. I lay stress on these facts because I am 
constantly bearing in mind Dr. Macdonell’s suggestion that the English skull 
is gradually diminishing in length and increasing in breadth; a suggestion which 
each fresh collection can do a little to substantiate or disprove. 

On looking at the first four groups in Table J, it will be seen that the glabello- 
maximal length is in every case 2 mm, greater than the ophryo-maximal in the 
male skull, a marked contrast to the 4 mm. which occurs in the long barrow 
ekull 

The accompanying curve of the glabello-maximal lengths of the 99 available 
Rothwell skulls gives an idea of their homogeneity. I have placed a curve of the 
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firat 99 Hythe skulls with it for comparison, and it will be noticed that, although 
this small number does not give the same tapering pyramid which the whole 
series of 319 Hythe skulls shows on p. 426 of the Hythe Report, the two curves 
are very similar in contour since in each case the main mass occupies about 
15 mm. It seems probable, therefore, from the facts at our disposal, that the 
Rothwell collection is just as homogeneous as that at Hythe, 


Corvr No. 1. 
Comparison between Glabello-maximal Lengths of 99 Rothwell and 
99 Hythe Skulls. 







G2 bello-manxé lengths 
of 99 Hythe Shuils.6 


eMLengihs of 99 Hythe 
E97 Rothwell skulls. 
reduce Oy for 
atte HAA thi Ae: 
Cerres. 


180 4»©=-:185 i700 178 180 185 190 195 


The lowest of the three curves is practically the mean of the two upper ones. 
It is therefore the curve of a heterogeneous series, and it will be noticed that the 
raised mass, exclusive of the tailing on each side, extends for over 20 mm. instead 
of 15 or 16 mm. as in the other curves. 

From the accompanying table (Table IT) it isevident that the Rothwell people 
had heads of about the same breadth in the parietal region as the modern upper 
middle class English man and woman, but in their frontal breadth the men seem 
superior. 

There is a difference of 4 mm. in the parietal breadth of the males and 
females at Rothwell against an average of 5 mm. in six of the other collections, 
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Taste I1,—Breadths. 




















Women's Medical Schoo! 


Males | Femalos. 
iareatest Least | Greatest Least 
——a" Parietal, Frontal, Partetal, Frontal. 
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The most striking point in Table IIT is the identity of the height averages 
in both males and femalea of the Hythe and Rothwell skulls, The auricular 
height is practically the same as in the modern educated Enylish people represented 
by my two Medical Schools. The difference between the average basi-bregmatic 
and the auricular height is of course the same in the two collections, and it is 
considerably less than in the Whitechapel and Moorfields series; indeed the low 
auricular height of the seventeenth century Londoner seems to me a noteworthy 
characteristic. 

A comparison of the range of variation between the auricular and 
the basi-bregmatic heights in 50 male Rothwell skulls, taken as they came, quite 
bears out the lesson which the Hythe skulls taught, iv. that the variation 
is enormous and ranges between $3 mm. and 21 mm. Compare curve No. 3 with 
Curve No. 5 on p. 430 of Report on Hythe Crania, 

There is a particularly interesting series of eight skulls in curve No. 3, the 
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auricular height of which is 120 mm., but the hasi-bregmatic height varies from 
128 mm, to 141 mm, 


Curve No. 3%. 
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It is important to notice that in height as in breadth the Rothwell skulls 
which I set aside os female agree with the female Hythe skulls. It therefore 
seems probable that the Rothwell women have comparatively long heads, or else 
that the 27 skulls I examined included an undue proportion of long-headed 
individuals, 


INDICES, 


In the following table the breadth and height indices of the Rothwell skulls 
are added to those given in my Hythe Report (p, 431), OMLL. stands for an index 
taken with the ophryo-maximal length, G.M.L for one taken with the glabello- 
maximal length, while F.P. indicates the relation of the least frontal breadth to the 
greatest biparietal, 

[ give these indices though, as I stated in my paper on the Hythe skulls, they 
mean little tome. I would much rather look at the actual measurements, and, 


when this is dene, I cannot help being struck with the close resemblance between 
2% 2 
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the Rothwell crania and those of my own students at St. Thomas’ Hospital, save 
for the fact that the Rothwell men had broader foreheads, 


Taste No, V. 
wehyro, | Parietal | Frontal | Auricular 
Rothwell a.) st Esa 184 142 101 | 120 
St. Thomas's Hospital st 181 11 os 12] 





The 97 students from whom these measurements were obtained were mostly 
of English parentage, though there was a small admixture of Celtic blood. As 
they averaged about 21 years of age, their skulls had not reached their full size, 
while, judging from the condition of the sutures, the Rothwell men must have 
averaged 35 to 40 years at their death, so that their skulls were fully grown. 
Against this, however, must be set the fact that the St. Thomas's students averaged 
exactly 5 feet 9 ins. in height, while the Rothwell men, judging from the measure- 
ments of 65 femurs, no two of which belonged to the same body, were only 5 feet 
6 inches high, In my ignorance of the exact effect of age and height upon skull 
measurements I propose to let these two factors cancel one another, and then we 
are left with the fact that the medieval Rothwell man had a slightly larger head 
in everything but height than the modern St. Thomas's student. It is true that 
Dr, Gladstone gives a valuable table (see Biometrika, vol. iv, June, 1905, p. 116), 
showing the variation in the head measurements with the height of the individual, 
but until I know the corresponding variation for age this only solves half my 
difficulty, 

Tn this paper Dr. Gladstone states that he found that the usual allowance of 
11 mm. for soft parts is too much, and gives 847 mm. deduction for the length 
and 8:27 for the breadth of males between 20 and 48 years. This is nearer my 
own experience, though I hope to go into the matter more fully when time 
allows, 

I cannot aceept Dr. Gladstone's allowance of 4-05 mm. for the difference in 
height between the skull and the head with the scalp on, since all he did, 
apparently, was to reflect the scalp between taking the two measurements, leaving 
the skin in the upper part of the external auditory meatus unaccounted for. Tf 
this were measured it would probably make the allowance for the height about the 
mime 26 that for the length and breadth. 

When this discrepancy is cleared up, I expect we shall find Dr. Gladstone's 
allowance 4 juster one than the 11 mm. we have been in the habit of using, and if 
T had used this it would have made my St. Thomas's Hospital students’ heads 
& trifle larger than those of the Rothwell men, 


a 
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The forehead breadth, however, is unaffected, since I have always refused to 
allow more than 6 mm. (3 mm. on each side) for the soft parts here. 

If we can accept, and I do not see why we should not, these medical students 
as typical of the well-nourished ‘and educated classes of young Englishmen, we 
find that their heads only differ from those of the medisval inhabitants of Rothwell 
in being rather narrower across the forehead, and rather higher. 

We cannot, however, bear too carefully in mind the fact that these comparisons 
are based on a very few diameters. Later on, I hope to show how important if is. 
for us to be able to record a diagram of the average contour of a series of skulls, 
since two skulls of the same length, breadth, and height may differ immensely 
in shape, 

Tn any case the record of these Rothwell crania lends no countenance to the 
theory that our skulls are becoming shorter and broader with the lapse of 
ebn buries. 

It may be worth while to compare the heads of the Rothwell women with 
those of the present day studenta at the London Medical School for Women, 
thongh in doing so I bear in mind the small number of female skulls I could 
find undamaged enough to measure at Rothwell. There were only 27 of those, 
but in analysing blocks of 25 skulls from my large series at Hythe, I find the 
risk of variation from the mean of the whole of them hardly ever exceeds 2 mm. 


Tarte No. VIL 
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Here again the deduction of 11 mm. for the soft parts from the length, 
parietal breadth, and aurieular height, is probably doing an injustice to the modern 
women, though the frontal breadth is likely to he correct, for only 6 mm. was 
deducted from that. Here there are nearly the same allowances to be made as in 
the male skulls. The students were younger than the Rothwell women, while they 
were 2! inches taller, for, after measuring 38 female femurs, no two of which 
belonged to the same individual, I estimated the Rothwell women at 6 feet 2 inches, 
while the 50 students measured 5 feet 43 inches. 

The length of the female Rothwell head I have-already discussed, and believe 
it to depend either on an exceptional run of long female heads in a small series, 
or elec that it was a peculiarity of the women of Rothwell which was not shared 
with the men, 

In both the male and female students the auricular height is 1 mm. greater 
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than that of the Rothwell heads, and when we come to measure the soft parts more 
exactly it is probable that we shall find that 2 or 3 mm. less will have to be 
deducted from the living head. It may be that this increase of height is the 
result of my using for comparison people who have received and were capable of 
receiving higher intellectual training than the- average modern Englishman or 
Englishwoman. 

Taken as a whole I think it may be said that the Rothwell skull is a good 
type and remarkably like that of a modern English person. 


VARIATIONS IN SUTURES, Form, ETC. 
Bathrocephaly. 
A bulging in the occipital region occurred in 8 per cent. of the male skulls, 
which is the same proportion as at Hythe. I did not find it in any of the 
27 female skulls I examined. 


Scaphocephaly. 

Four per cent. of the male skulls showed slight scaphocephaly, but it was not 
seen in any of the females. If scaphocephaly is to be regarded as a sign of 
a degraded type of skull it is worth noting that at Rothwell it was less frequently 
present and less marked in degree than at Hythe. 


Plagiocephaly. 
I met with no examples of this. 


Metopism. 

There were four of persistence of the metopic suture in the male skulls 
and one in the female, te, 4 per cent. in each sex. In the four males the average 
least frontal breadth is 10°5 em. against 10°1 em. for the whole of the male skulls; 
while the female has a breadth of 10:2 om. against the average of 9-7 cm. 

Of course nothing can be deduced from the single female specimen, but the 
four metopic males show an average increase of 4 mm. in forehead breadth as a 
result of their abnormality. The Hythe metopic skulls showed an average increase 
of 6 mm., the Whitechapel only 2 to 3 mm. 


Post-coronal Depression. 
This is evidently « much more common abnormality than in the Hythe skulls, 
for I found four examples in the 100 men, and one among the 27 women; still 
it is not nearly so frequent as it was among the Whitechapel crania. 


Obelionice Depression. 
Most collections of skulls of a homogeneous nature show some predominating 
‘boormality, In Dr. Macdonell's Whitechapel series it was a post-coronal depres- 


ers. 
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éion or constriction ; in these Rothwell skulls it is an antero-posterior depression 
or gutter in the region of the obelion between the parietal foramina, It was found 
ten times in the 127 skulls examined, and though I do not remember to have 
noticed it in other skulls, possibly because my attention has never been called to 
it, I expect that it is connected in some way with the early synostosis of the 
sagittal suture at this point. The chief difficulty in connecting it with this suture 
is, of course, the fact that early closure of it is said to give rise to exactly the 
opposite condition, namely, seaphovephaly or antero-posterior elevation of the mid- 
line of the skull, so that for the present I shall be content to put my observation 
on record and wait. 


Pterion and Epipterie Bones. 

Unfortunately so many of the skulla were damaged or synostosed in this 
region that T have no satisfactory record of epipteric bones. 1 specially examined, 
however, 66 male and 16 female skulls in which the pterion was perfect on both 
sides. In the 56 males I found five examples of epipteric bones (two on both sides, 
two on the left only, and one on the right only). In the 16 females there were 
two examples, one on the right and one on the left. 

In one male skull (No. 64) I found the simian arrangement of a fronto- 
squatinous instead of the usual parieto-spheroid suture at the pterion. It certainly 
was the only case I noticed in the 200 skulls or pieces of skulls I must 
have looked at. Judging from its absence in 500 Hythe skulls it is probably quite 
a rare abnormality. 
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TyricaL Prorine View or Rorawe SKvLLs. 

With a specially-designed craniometer it is possible to take a series of measure- 
ments from the external auditory meatus to various points in the mid-line of the 
skull, ranging from the incisor point in front to the inion behind. 

At the same time, the angle which the direction of each of these paints makes 
with a vertical line can be noted. There isa special arrangement which ensures 
that a line passing from the external auditory meatus to the lower margin of the 
orbit is horizontal, i¢., corresponds to 90° of the protractor’s scale, . 

By taking an average of all the measurements and all the angles, it is possible 
to construct an arithmetical mean of any number of skulls examined. This is nob 
exactly the same asa graphic mean, such as might be obtained by putting the 
profile of two skulls on to the same sheet of paper, taking care that all the angles 
correspond, and then drawing a contour midway between the two, Tt is, however | 
I find, so nearly the same thing that the thickness of the line of a J pen is enough 
to obliterate the difference between them. 

The accompanying diagram shows the average contour and measurements of 
thirty male crania from Rothwell. When compared with similar diagrams of other 
collections it will probably be found of much greater value than mere statements 
of length and height measurements. (See p. 503.) 
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In estimating the value of a mean it is important to have some idea of how 
the material from which it is derived is grouped. Mathematicians convey this 
information by working out the standard deviation and coefficient of variation, but 
what the anthropologist wants to know is whether he is working with a homo- 
geneous collection or with one in which very great ranges occur. On what 
characteristic are we to depend in estimating the degree of homogeneity of a group 
of skulls? If two or more sets of measurements are taken conflicting results may 
be obtained, as is exemplified in the curves of length and breadth which I have 
plotted out on pp. 498 and 490 for Hythe and Rothwellskulls. If the length curve is 
considered the Rothwell crania are more homogeneous than those of Hythe, but 
when the breadth curve is taken into account the Hythe skulls are the more 
homogeneous of the two. 

I would strongly protest against the use of any index alone in determining 
homogeneity, because a mixture of pygmy and gigantic skulls might all have nearly 
the same index and so be classed as homogeneous. 

I fear that the homogeneity of such complex things as skulls will never be able 
to be estimated mathematically, All we can do is to see where any particular 
group differs markedly from those found in the same country and then to consider 
the deviation of this particular measurement from the mean. 

Applying this to some of the collections in which I am interested I should 
estimate the homogeneity of the Hythe crania by their length because they are 
peculiarly short skulls. In Dr. Macdonell’s Whitechapel series, on the other hand, 
the striking characteristic is lowness, and I should estimute their homogeneity in 
terms of their height. In series where one can point to no special characteristic I 
suppose that the length will give as good a clue as any other measurement. 

Here at Rothwell the most striking characteristic is broadness of the forehead, 
and in the accompanying curve of forehead breadths it will be noticed that the 
series seems moet homogeneous, and this information is quite in harmony with 
what the curves of length have already graphically shown (see p. 488). 


Corve No. 4. 
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In taking these measurements I have tried to follow the orthodox methods, but 
one or two words of explanation are necessary. 

The incisor potnt is the place where I find the greatest measurement on the 
ridge separating the sockets of the two central upper incisor teeth, 

The nasal spine ig not the apex of that projection, but a point at its base level 
with the lower margin of the nasal aperture. 

The end of the nasal bone was the farthest measurement I could get along this 
bone, whether it was broken or not. As a matter of fact, it generally was broken 
in these skulls, so that the point mapped out indicates the angle and direction of 
the nasal bones, though not their full length. 





* Ineiser_peine 


SAGITTAL CONTOUR OF 30 ¢ ROTHWELL CHANIA 4: (Contmvows Link) CONTRASTED WITH 
60 ¢ WYTHE CRASLA (DOTTED Lise), 

The bregmo-lamidoid measurement was taken to a point as nearly as I could 
judge half-way between the bregma and lambda. As the angle in each case is 
given, it matters little whether the point was really half-way or not. Since taking 
these measurements I have decided to take a fixed angle of 240° for this mensure- 
ment, and in this way to have two fixed angles, one of 30° and the other of 340° 
interpolated among the variable ones, 

It may be remarked that the pointa of measurements on the top of the skull 
are quite far apart, but if the table of measurements is looked at it will be seen 
that from 30° backward through the bregma to 340° the measurements vary very 
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little ; in other words, the top of the skull forme nearly an are of a circle, the centre 
of which is the auditory meatus. 

The /amddo-inial measurement is the approximate mid-point between the 
lambda and inion. It is usually very close to the point which the craniometer 
touches in taking the glabello-maximal or ophryo-maximal length. 

The inion is not necessarily the tip of the external occipital protuberance, 
which often projects downward considerably, but a point where the two superior 
curved lines would cross the sagittal plane. 

The special craniometer is described and illustrated in the Journal of Anatomy, 
vol. 44, 1909-10, p. 396. 


THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERS OF THE NUBA OF KORDOFAN, 


By €. G. Seutomaxs, M.D. 
[Wrrn Puares XXXII-XXXVL] 


THE measurements set forth in this paper were collected in the spring of this 
year (1910), in Southern Kordofan, duving the progress of the ethnographical 
investigations recently initiated by the Government of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. 

A short account of the ethnography of the Nuba tribes of that part of 
Southern Kordofan visited will be published later, so that here I shall only give a 
few facts dealing with those characteristics of the Southern Nuba, and of their 
country, which may be thought to have exerted some influence on their physical 
development. 

Southern Kordofan consists of a flat plain dotted with a considerable number 
wf rugged hills, the highest of which reach to about 3,000 feet. The hills 
rise abruptly from the plain, sometimes forming considerable masses, such as Jebel 
Eliri and the hills in the neighbourhood of Talodi, sometimes as isolated masses of 
rock constituting a single hillas Jebel Amira, To the east Dar Nuba is bounded 
by the narrow fringe of Shilluk territory on the west bank of the White Nile, to 
the south by Lake No and the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and to the west by Dar Homr and 
Darfur. To the north its limits are roughly indicated by a line running from 
latitude 12° N. on the Darfur frontier to latitude 13° N. on the White Nile. 
Northern Kordofan has long heen subject to Arab influence, but in the south of 
Dar Nuba the Nuba, though raided for cattle and slaves, have managed to retain 
their independence, and even under Dervish rule the Emirs sent against the Nuba 
did little more than reduce the more exposed hills as far south as Dilling, in some 
cases carrying off almost the whole population. 

The inhabitants of some of the northern hills, such as Tagale, profess Islam, 
while even some reputed pagan hills, as Dilling, have come under Muslim 
influence. In the south, round the base of some of the hills, such as Jebel Eliri, 
there are settlements of a mixed type of Arabic-speaking blacks, who call them- 
selves Arabs, but are really the descendants of slaves who revolted and fled from 
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their Arab masters a few generations ago, Although these people speak of them- 
selves by the name of the Arab tribe they formerly served,’ they lack the Arab 
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BEETCH MAP OF DAR NUBA. 


1 At Talodi the greater part of these folk called themselves Hawazma, their sheikh told me 
that his people originally migrated from far in the west, travelling east until enslaved by the 
Hawaxma. They escaped from servitude three generations ago under the leadership of my 
informant's grandfather, 
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vigour and enterprise, and except in the case of some of the smaller and weaker 
Nuba communities, where intermarriage has taken place, they have exerted little 
influence on the Nuba. Their physique in no way resembles that of the Nuba-; 
they are smaller and slighter, while their skin colour is often lighter. Many of 
them have adopted the rather characteristic method of doing their hair, illustrated 
in Plate XXXII, Fig. 1, which also gives a fair idea of the physical appearance of 
these negroiils. 

One of the most remarkable features of Dar Nuba is the multiplicity of 
languages spoken within its bounds. The inhabitants of neighbouring hills only a 
few miles apart may speak languages mutually unintelligible and even on the same 
massiy—when this is of moderate size—there may be two or three communities 
speaking different languages and coming little in contact one with another, though 
their habits, customs and beliefs are fundamentally the same, 

A good example of the prevailing condition is offered by Jebel Eliri, The 
Eliri, said to be the original inhabitants of this jetel, have been forced to cede the 
best part of it to the Lafofa, who came from the neighbouring Jebel Tekeim. The 
Eliri have mixed with the “Arabs” below to some extent, and now only inhabit 
a small village high up on the jebel, a few houses elose to the Lafofa village and a 
settlement at the base of the hill. A few Eliri men speak the Lafofa ilinlect, though 
none of the latter people profess to understand the Eliri dialect, and only two or 
three mixed marriages are recorded. 

On the same jelel, about six miles to the west, is Talassa, where the Tumtum 
dialect is spoken. The foundation of this settlement appears to have been due to 
a party of settlers from Jebel Korongo; these were joined by refugees from various 
northern hills which had been attacked by the Dervishes. These folk on settling 
on Jebel Eliri adopted the Korongo dialect. The men of Talassa wear linen jibbas 
like the Arabs and the so-called Arab inhabitants of the plains; like the latter 
they are inhospitable, and their houses are dirty and ill-kept. 

[t does not appear that any recent physical, cultural or linguistic influence 
has been exerted on the Southern Nuba by the Shilluk, whose villages form a line 
along the White Nile to the S.E. of Dar Nuba, nor by the Dinka and Nuer to the 
south, These Nilotics have, until the last few years, had nothing to do with the 
Nuba, indeed between them and the hills there is everywhere a belt some 20 
miles broad of uninhabited country, waterless in the dry season and inundated 
during the rams. 

Measurements were taken of thirty-two males and eleven females living on 
Jebel Eliri, all of these being from the neighbouring settlements of Lafofa and Eliri, 
Three men from Jebel Talodi (lying between 40 and 50 miles to the north of Jebel 
Eliri) or its immediate vicinity were also measured, as were eight from Jebel 
Lumun and seven from the neighbouring hills of Tira Akhdar (called on map 
Tira El Akhdar), Tira Mandi and Kanderma, The last four jilol constitute a 
little known group lying 30 to 40 miles to the north-east of Talodi, Tira Akhdar, 
Tira Mandi and Kanderma, speaking the same dialect. The Nuba, though shorter 
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than the Shilluk and Dinka, are certainly taller than the members: of the 
majority of Sudani tribes. The average of thirty-two men belonging to the 
Lafofa and Eliri communities of Jebel Eliri was 1°73 m. (about 68 inches), the 
minimum being 1-64 m.and the maximum 1°90 tm., the last measurement being 
given by a youth (No, 15) judged to be about twenty, and who certainly had 
not attained to his full physical development to judge from the appearance of 
his slightly older comrades. Ignoring this youth who was 72 mm. taller than 
the tallest of his comrades, the average height of thirty-one male Lafofa and 
Eliri works ont at 1°72 m. Making this correction the average height of twenty- 
one Lafofa and ten Eliri men is so nearly the same (1723 mm. and 1727 mm. 
respectively) that the slight difference may be disregarded. Turning now to the 
group of seven men (Nos. 116-122) from ‘Tira Akhdar, Tira Mandi, Kanderma 
and Kawama, the average height of these men is 1°70 (min. 166 m., max. 1-77 m,), 
that of four-_men from Jebel Lamun is 1°72 m,, while three men from Tasumi and 
Talodi average 1°70 m. 

The average height of eleven Nuba women of Lafofa and Elin is 157 m., the 
extremes being 147 m. and 1°66 m. 

‘The Nuba are among the darkest skinned tribes of the Sudan, the colour of 
their skin varying from a dark chocolate brown to the darkest shade of brown 
black: Ihave seen two women, said to be Nuba, with lighter coloured skins than 
this statement warrants, but I did not have the opportunity of inquiring into their 
history. 

The Nuba are not a hairy race, the men have little or no body hair, save that 
on the pubes and the axillae, and the hair on the face is scant, though the older 
men not uncommonly grow a slight beard and moustache. The hair of the sealp is 
of the common negro type ; many of the men shave the head ; women do not appear 
to do this Grey hair is common in the old. The photograph reproduced on 
Plate XXXITI (Fig. 1) shows the general physical development of the Nuba, yet 
this hardly indicates the muscular efficiency of this people. The first part of the 
aseent of Jebel Eliri necessitates a tolerably stiff climb, the greater part of which is 
a scramble over a mass of irregularly piled and often slippery boulders, yet it is no 
exaggeration to say that the Nuba who carried our baggage up to Lafofa fairly 
ran up the hill with their burdens, the majority of which weighed from 30 to 
40 lhe. 

The weight of the majority of adult men on Jebel Eliri varied from 140 to 
150 Ibs, a few weighed more and some less, the average weight of twelve men 
judged to be between twenty-five and fifty being 145 Iba. The physique of the 
best developed of the Nuba may be judged from Fig. 1 of Plate XX ATV, which 
represents two men from one of the villages on Jebel Tulodt who are champions in 
the wrestling bouts which are periodically held on Talodi and the neighbouring jibal, 
The weight of these two men would probably be well over 150 tbs. The finest of 
the Lafofa men (No. 33), who in physique resembled these two, weighed over 
160 lbs—the limit of my weighing machine—and stood 174m. I weighed only 
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seven women Of Eliri and Lafofa; three of these (Nos. 20, 21, and 59) were 
shrivelled and senile, the remaining four women weighed from 108 to 137 lbs. and 
gave an average of about 120 Ibs. The average cephalic index of thirty-two Lafofa 
and Eliri men is 76-42, the median of the seriated indices being 7745. On seriating 
the cephalic indices of the Eliri and Lafofa sepurately there is a difference of nearly 
two units in the average index, that for Lafofa (22) being 77 and that for Eliri (10) 
being 75°15. Neither of these figures corresponding closely with the median of the 
series from which it is derived, the median of the Lafofa being 784 and that of the 
Eliri 765. Individuals showing a high degree of dolichocephaly occur in both 
eroups, one Eliri man (No. 6) having a cephalic index of 64 and two Lafofa indices 
of 67°35 and 67°38 respectively. Five Lafofa are brachycephalic with indices of 80 
or over, and two others had indices over 79; on the other hand, no Eliri man had an 
index above this figure. Turning to the Tira Akhidar, Tira Mandi, Kanderma and 
Kawana group (comprising seven individuals), the average cephalic index 77-75 
approximates to that of the Lafofa, and this group contains one brachycephal with 
an index of 83, The eight men from Jebel Lumun have an average index of 78:38 
(extremes 7447 and $1-79), five of these men having an index of 80 or over, 

Only eleven women were measured, and all these were from Lafofa and Jehe 
Eliri. The average cephalic index of this small series is 76-3, the extremes being 
70°4 and 79°0, the median being 7775. 

The facial and upper facial indices, though presenting considerable range, 
vary less than the appearance of the Nuba had led me to expect; with the 
exception of two indices lying between 90 and 91, the facial mdex of all the 
Nuba measured showed that they were preponderately broad-faced. 





: ol 


Min. Med. Max. 


Lafofa ... 
Eliri 
J. Lamon 


Tira Akhdar Group . 





The nasal indices of the men of the Lafofa-Eliri group give an average 
of 92-41: the Lafofa (22) 91-4, and the Eliri (10) 94:12. The eight men from 
Jebel Luomun give an average of 95°63, while the average of the seven men 
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belonging to the Tira Akhdar group is 92:3. In spite of the substantial agree- 
ment of tle averages of these groups, there is in every case a wide range of 
variation, as is shown in the following table -— 





Minimum. | Median. Maximum. 


| | a 
Lafofa ... =A = _ 760 | 90-9 106% 
Mii a eee 4 8-0 94-4 1119 
J. Lumun le ee 755 | 97-0 104-4 
Tira Akhdar i... ck ace 82:6 95°5 97:9 





Thus, although all the Nuba are predominantly platyrrhine, mesorrhine 
individuals oceur in all four groups, while hyperplatyrrhine subjects occur in 
three of the four groups, and would doubtless be found in the fourth if more 
measurements were taken. 

The nasal measurements of the small group of eleven women from Lafofa 
and Eliri approximate very closely to those given by the men, The average nasal 
index of those women is 94-0, with a range of from 86 to 110-2 and a median 
of 891, 


Seeration oF INDICES or Turety-rwo Mew or LAForA AND Eur. 








OL. a rr A | 92 Nasomal. I. | Height. 
le ee — 
64-00 76-00 | 90:28 5263 | 12070 | 1687 
67-35 8077 | 89-21 51-47 | 124-74 1650 
67°68 HLS | 88:07 542 123-71 1675 
72°28 82:35 S714 i069 123-23 1679 
7273 8298 $681 | 5035 122-00 1681 
7283 | 8208 86°52 50-35 121-78 1685 
7487 S400 | 8603 43-95 121-22 1690 


T5000 8431 85°61 48°80 121-00 1694 
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Seatation OF Ispices of Turery-rwo Mew or Larora axp E.mi—ontd, 





CT. | N.L | FL U.E.L. Nasomal. I. | Height, 
7576 $401 Sh11 48°52 Tes foes Sine est nei 120-95 1698 
7379 | Bal 84-73 48:51 120-58 1705 
7581 | 86-00 84:21 48-22 | 120:38 1706 
7590 | 8654 84-06 4748 | 120-00 1713 
76:22 83:00 85-82 4714 | 120-00 1718 
76°56 90°20 83-70 4ea7 | 11960 1719 
7656 90°38 83:58 46°27 119-41 1720 
7742 9149 8310 | 4525 119°39 1721 
7749 N3-48 | S284 | 45-09 118-95 1728 
7789 95°24 | 8278 4507 11886 1724 
7842 95°35 82°68 45°04 11881 1731 
7845 95-45 82:48 45-00 11881 | 1734 
7840 96-08 8148 4494 11856 1737 
7349 |  wTe7T =| | 8148 | 4411 11828 1740 
78°65 97-73 | 81-12 43-94 11682 1745 
78-05 97-73 80-28 43°38 11650 -| 1750 
7895 97-87 80-15 43-26 115-73 1753 
7712 100-00 T7450 | 405 LLG 46 1760 
7989 100-00 77:30 | 42-86 113-86 1765 
80-21 10227 "721 =| = 408 113-27 1772 
80°22 | 102-38 7606 42-64 112:00 1788 
8108 | 10488 7571 477 =| 11058 1820 
8132 | 106-98 75°54 ae | = — || aa 
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Summing up the physical characters of the Nuba of Southern Kordofan 
we may say that they are a tall, stoutly-built, muscular people, with a dark, almost 
black skin. They are predominantly mesaticephalic, for although cephalic indices 
under 70 and over 80 both occur, nearly 60 per cent. of the individuals mensared 
are mesaticephals, the remaining being dolichocephalic and brachycephalic in about 
equal proportions. The most striking feature of the head form in the living is a 
flattening of the fronto-parietal region which may be very obvious as in Noa. 7 and 
106 (Plates XX XV and XXXVI), in which cage it may cause the vault in the neigh- 
bourhood of the savittal suture to appear almost keeled. So much flattening is 
unusual, but a minor degree is so common that it may be regarded as typical. 
The forehead is not usually retreating, though in a few men its backward slope 
is very noticeable ; the degree of development of the supra-orbital ridges varies 
greatly. 

The majority of Southern Nuba are broad-faced (euryprosopic or meso- 
prosopic), but a few individuals approach or even attain a low grade of 
leptoprosopy. 

The zygomata are usually prominent, the cheekbones project forward, the nose 
is broad (platyrrhine or hyperplatyrrhine), the root and bridge being generally low, 
sometimes the tip of the nose appears as if the nose had been flattened by being 
pressed towards the face, The combination of these characters, with a forehead 
which does not retreat and which presenta no prominent supra-orbital ridges, may 
produce a curiously flattened face in which all the features seem to be in one plane. 
This appearance seems to be most common in women, and is well shown In 
Plate XXXII, Figs. 3 and 4. The mouth is usually large, the lips vary, they may 
be tumid ond everted, but this is not specially common, 

The upper lip is sometimes long, ic., the distance between the end of the 
septum nasi and the mucous aspect of the lip may be comparatively great. The 
lower jaw is commonly prognathous, often very strongly so, this often gives a snouty 
appearance to the lower part of the face. The chin varies greatly, sometimes 
it recedes to a very marked extent. 

Generally speaking the interior of the mouth, including the gums, from which 
spring the front teeth, show irregular patches of pigment, far exceeding those seen 
in members of the white race in the most pronounced cases of Addison's disease. 
Some degree of pigmentation of the sclerotics is so common that it may be said 
to be universal in adults. I do not remember to have seen any Nuba with oblique 
eyes, as shown in the photograph (No, 178, Subject 2056) figured by Miss Tucker 
and Dr, Myers in their paper. [t will be noted that this man’s origin J's 
undetermined, his lips are so unlike those of the Nuba I have seen that I cannot 
but suspect that he is of mixed blood—in any case the high degree of dolichocephaly 
of which he is an example is somewhat unusual, 

Mutilations— Neither circumcision, excision, nor the mutilation of girls is 
practised, but the women of Jebel Talodi and the hills round it perforate the 
lower lip, in which they wear a quartz ornament (as shown in Plate XX XIII, 
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Fig. 2). On many hills, including, I believe, all those on which the lip ornament 
is worn, the lower incisors are removed in hoth sexes. 

The Nuba do not tattoo, but the women of all the jidjal with which I am 
aequainted, sear their bodies. The closeness of the cicatrices and the patterns in 
which they are disposed, as well.as the amount of skin covered, varies on different 
hills. On Jebel Eliri the whole body, from the border of the hairy sealp to mid 
thigh, is covered with small circular button-like scara arranged in certain 
recognised lines and patterns (Plate XXXIV, Fig. 2), On the arms an attempt is 
made to produee pyramidal scars alternating with short linear scars so disposed 
as to form an angular pattern (Plate XXXIV, Fig. 3), At Tasume, on the Jebel 
Talodi, massif, the scars are linear, and, I believe, are made only on the thorax, 
back and abdomen (Plate XXXIV, Fig. 4). A few cicatrices are sometimes seen 
on youths and adolescents, 

[ am indebted to Dr. Myers for some particulars concerning the Nuba, 
referred to by Miss A. W. Tucker and himself in their joint paper,“ A Contribution 
to the Anthropology of the Sudan,” in the last number of this Jowrnal, which 
enabled me to use their figures to show that the population of the more northern 
jibal of Kordofan does not differ physically from that of the Southern Hills.' 
Miss Tucker and Dr. Myers record the measurements of twenty “Nubawi.” I 
have been able to identify the hills from which ten of these men came; one of 
these (Jebel Korongo) is in the far south, and I therefore exclude No. 2174. I 
also exclude No. 2152, who perhaps is not a full-blooded Nuba. Of the remaining 
eight, one was born of Nuba parents ab Aswan, in Egypt, while seven subjects did 
not know their village, or could give Dr. Myers no precise geographical information 
whence they came. It is, however, improbable that these men were inhabitants of 
the southern hills of Dur Nuba, or that the parents of the man borm at Aswan 
should have come from there. My reason for this opinion is that Dr. Myers’ 
measurements were taken ab Khartum and Omdurman in 1901 and 1902. At 
this time the Southern Nuba had come so much Jess into contact with foreigners 
(including the Khalifa and his Emirs) than had the inhabitants of the northern 
jibal, that it is unlikely that 33 per cent. of the men—all soldiers—measured by 
him were from the south. For these reasons I do not reject the Nuba horn at 
Aswan, or the seven men of uncertain origin, but consider all these to be 


’ Tt must not be forgotten that there aré a number of little known tribes occupying hills 
in Dar Nouba who emphatically deny that they are Nuba. The Tagalawi of eastern Kordofan 
are members of such a tribe, the few men whom I have seen atrock me as shorter-faced than the 
majority of Nuba. Dr. Myers has measured seven Tagalawi, and as far as they go his figures 
bear out this impression. They also suggest that the Tagalawi are wore round-headed than the 
Nubu, The average indices (calculated to the nearest half unit from the measurements given 
in the paper already referred to) are CLL 79 (extremes 74°5 and 815); NT. 103 (extremes 97°5 
and 1005); FLT. 765 (extremes 72 and 81°5); U.F.L. 44% (extremes 38 and 49), The average 
U.F.L. is derived from observation on six subjecta. The Tagalawi profess Islam. I am 
indebted to Mr. J. W. Sagar for the information that there are two other Mahommedan 
2a aig in Dar Nuba, the Shawabna (of Jebel Shwai) and the Shatt, who say that they are not 
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inhabitants of the more northern hills of Kordofan. The following table gives 
the cephalic, nasal, facial and upper facial indices of eighteen men, the localities 
being taken from Dr. Myers’ field notes. In those instances in which the 
indications in these notes are not sufficient to allow me to identify the geographical 
position of the places whence the subjects came, their “place” is given between 
inverted commas, 

It will be seen that both the averages of the indices and their range of 
variation agrees closely with those already given for Southern Kordofan. 


Ixpices or Nusa From CENTRAL AND NorTHeny Kokporan (CALCULATED FROM 
MEASUREMENTS PUBLISHED BY Miss Tucker anp Dr. Myers). 
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The extraordinary amount of vanation in the appearance of the subjects 
figured on Plates XXXV and XXXVI must be taken to indicate that the Nuba are 
far from being o pure rece, and this idea is borne out by the wide range of variation 
in their cephalic and nasal indices, That this variation really exists, and is not 
due to random sampling, is shown by the fact that in no case does the probable error 
of the means of the cephalic and nasal lengths and breadths of the thirty-two men 
of the Lafofa-Eliri group amount to unity. The figures are :-— 


CL. | oe ee we | NB. 


190°31 144-71 | 47° 






43°62 
+ 0-70 +042 | + O47 + 033 
(3°56) | (3-99) (283) 





The tigures preceded by the sign + show the probable errors of the means 
those in parentheses express the standard deviations of the means. 

It does not seem profitable in the present stage of ignorance of the physical 
anthropology of the Sudan to speculate on the possible source of the different 
stocks which may be supposed to have entered into the constitution of the Nuba 
of Southern Kordofan. I may, however, state that the features of some of the 
women reminded me of pictures of Hottentots or Bushwomen, and that one woman 
of this type had askin of the colour of rather light bronze, I may also refer to two 
men whose photographs are reproduced on Plates XXXII and XXXVL One of 
these men, judged to be about 30 years of age, has a flat face, a broad nose, 
prominent cheekbones, and a somewhat retreating chin, yet the lower jaw projects 
so much that this quality is the most striking feature of the whole face. Although 
this man is not specially amall, the wpper part of his face recalls the faces of two 
pygmy youths figured by Professor Elliot Smith ;! indeed, were it not for the 
extreme prognathism, it would be scarcely fanciful to speak of this man as having 
the face of a pygmy.” The other man (No. 22), though not an absolutely isolated 
example of his unusual type, differs greatly from the other Nuba figured in this 
paper, and I can recall only two other men whose appearance made the same 
impression upon me, In these men, as in No, 22, the features were more refined 
than is usual among their comrades, and the forehead looked higher and broader— 
in fact, the whole appearance of the cranium suggested that ite eubie capacity was 
considerably increased. 


' “Notes on African Pygmies,” Lancet, 1005, p. 425. 
* Tt will be noted that this man’s features do not in any way resemble the drawing given 
by Sir Harry Johnston ((gands, 11, p. 513) of & man of his “ Pygmy-Prognathous" group. 
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MEASUREMENTS OF NUBA 
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MEASUREMENTS OF NuBA 
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MEASUREMENTS OF NUBA 
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Explanation of Plates. 


Prats XXXII. 
Fig, 1.— Arabic-speaking negroid from village at base of Jebel Eliri. 
Fig. 2.—Eliri youth (No, 40), 
Fig. 3.—Eliri woman (No. 36); full face, 
Fig. 4.—Elin woman (No, 36); profile. 
Fig. 5.—Eliri nian (No. 6), 
Fig. 6.—Lafofa man (No, 30). 


Pate AAXTIL 


Fig. 1.—Group of Nuba of Jebel Eliri. The man squatting is No. 2; behind him 
stands No, 13 with a snuff gourd hanging from his neck ; the man sitting 
with clasped fingers is No, 3, 

Fig. 2.—Group of women of Jebel Talodi in festal attire. 


Purate XXXIV. 


Fig. 1.—Men of Jebel Talodi, champion wrestlers. 

Fig. 2—Lafofa woman, showing cicatrices, 

Fig. 3.—Lafofa woman ; side view of bust showing cicatrices, 

Fig. 4.— Women of Jebel Talodi showing linear cicatrices on abdomen and hack. 


Puars XXXY. 
Fall face and profile of Nuba types. 


Prats AXEVI. 
Full face and profile of Nuba types. 
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Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institats, Tol, XL, 1010, Plate XXXIV. 





Filo, 1.—MES OF JEBEL TALODI, Fig, 2,—LAFOFA WOMAN SHOWING CICATRICES. 
CHAMPION WRESTLERS. 





Fl, 3.—LAFOFA WOMAN, SIDK VIEW OF DUST ria. 4.—WOMEN OF JEBEL TALON, BIO SO LISA 
HOW ING CICATRICES, CICATRICES O8 ABDOMEN AND TACK. 
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MODERN BRASS-CASTING IN WEST AFRICA. 
By Henry Batrour, M.A, F.Z8. 


[Wirn Puares XXXVI, XXXVIIL] 


ls view of the great interest aroused by the discovery of a marvellous collection 
of antique works of art in bronze and brass, cast by the cire perdwe process, which 
were unearthed after the capture of Benin city by the British punitive expedition 
in 1897, the following description of this process of casting as practised to-day in 
West Africa is worth placing on record, Some while ago I asked one of my 
anthropology students, Mr. R. W. Rattray, who holds an official position in 
Nigeria, if he would kindly endeavour to secure for the Pitt Rivers Museum in 
Oxford a small series illustrating the stages in the modern process of casting 
figures in brass or bronze through the medium of cire perdue, and also to ascertain 
as many of the details of the art as possible. I was anxious to associate with the 
antique Benin bronzes exhibited in the Museum a modern series illustrating the 
methods by which the old Nigerian artists had achieved their results, Mr. Rattray, 
to whom I am much indebted, has not only brought home and presented to the 
Museum the three specimens figured (Plate XXXVI, Figs. 1, 2, and 3), showing 
the three principal stages involved in the casting of a human head in brass, but 
also obtained an account of the procesa from the artist himseli—a Yoruba native 
named Ali—living in German Togoland. This description of his methods was 
taken down from the artist's own lipa by Mr. Rattray’s ma/lam (teacher of Haussa), 
_and has been literally translated from the Haussa manuscript. The account is 
given exactly as it stands, with all its quaint and pedantic ceremoniousness, which 
has a certain fascination of its own. It runs as follows:— 

“In the name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful. This account will 
show how the (Benin) figures are made. This work is one to cause wonder. Now 
this kind of work is done with clay and wax and red metal and solder (?) and 
lead and fire. The first thing to be done if one of the figures is to be made is to 
get clay and work it most thoroughly, and get the little stones which are in it 
worked out. It is well worked in the hands. Next the shape of the top of a 
head is. constructed, and then the jaws on the same piece as the top of the head. 
Then the nose is shaped, and the eyes and the lips made, Then a certain stick 
which has been shaped like a knife is put (against the model) and it is smoothed 
(with this), A very little water is put on when it is being thus smoothed until it 
is perfect; then it is set in the sun todry, [Plate XX XVII, Figs. lo and 18] 

“Next wax is melted and poured over it (the clay model), and then it is 


i 
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gone over again with the knife; as it hardens it is smoothed over. When it has 
been well done, then a fire is kindled and a knife pat in it, and (when) it is 
slightly warm it is taken wp and pressed over the wax in order that it may adhere 
well (to the clay foundation). The eyes get the finishing touches, and the eye- 
brows and mouth and chin and beard. Theu that stick like a knife ts got out 
and dipped in water, and pressed against the wax and passed over it. It is well 
amoothed, and shines (all over). [Plate XXXVII, Figs. 2a and 24.) 

“Tf the model is of a woman's head, then the hair adornment is put on. How 
this adornment of the hair is made is as follows:—Wax is rolled out till it is like 
a string—water is nsed—{and) it forms a long piece. He (the smith) cuts it into 
pieces, and fastens them on top of the head. Then he takes a razor and cuts 
(them the required length). Next he euts off other short pieces of wax and 
sticks them along the head. Then he rolls out another piece of wax with water, 
making it long like a rope. He divides it in two (down the middle, not across), 
lays them side by side, and puts them on top of the first upright pieces and sticks 
the whole on; the part left over he cuts off and casts aside. Then he prepares 
a certain broad piece of wax and makes ears out of it (and) fixes them on. But 
whenever he is about to fasten any piece on, first he puts the knife in the fire 
and presses it against the wax. Then he sits down—this (part of the work) 1s 
completed, 

“There remains the pouring in of the metal. When he has finished (the part 
just described) he takes up clay (and) covers the whole head with it, leaving only a 
small hole. He puts it in the sun to dry—this partis finished. There remains 
the pouring in of the metal. 

“This deseription is of the pouring in of the metal, The way the metal ia 
poured in is (as follows). When the fire has been brought, it is poured into the 
melting furnace and the bellows are set to work and the fire blown and charcoal 
poured in, Then the model is lifted and placed on the fire, (and) water is poured 
into a pot orenup. When the model becomes heated then the wax inside melts. _ 
Then it is taken up, the tongs or some sticks are placed across the pot (of water) 
and the figure put on top; and the wax keeps dropping out. And it is held so until 
all the wax has melted and dropped into the water. Then a great quantity of char- 
coal is poured (into the furnace), (and) the figure (in clay) is set on the fire, Bars 
of metal are being cut with a hammer—many pieces are broken up in this way 
and put in the smelting-pot. They scrape out a hole in the charcoal and put the 
smelting-pot in, replace the chareoal again and cover up. ‘The clay figure is brought 
and set on the fire. They keep blowing the bellows and this clay lump figure is 
turned till red hot. When the metal has melted then the figure is taken up, a hole 
is dug, and it is placed in it so that it is firmly fixed, The hole left in the clay is 
cleared ont and the melted metal poured in. If it is filled, that is well; if not, more 
is added to fill it. Tf full, then (the work) is finished. Next it is set aside to cool, 
then (the outside covering of clay) broken off, [Plate XXXVII, Figs. 3a and 30] 
then you see a beautiful figure. ‘That is it—the work of Ali is completed.” 
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The composition of the metal is not clear from the translation, but I take it 
that it may be legitimate to read for “red metal and solder and lead,” “ copper, 
zin¢ and lead,” which would give a true brass with lead added as is frequently done, 
I presume to render the alloy more readily fusible. I have not as yet bean able to 
have the composition analyzed, but hope to do so later. 

Of the specimens secured by Mr. Rattray, the clay head (Plate XXXVI, 
Figs. la and 14) which forms the first stage in the process, is 27 cm. high and is 
earefully fashioned to form the core upon which the wax model may be built. It 
is of well-worked clay, and while accurately shaped as regards the general outline of 
the desired design, is not worked up in detail, and has no suggestion of ears and 
other surface details, It is merely the base upon which the wax may be spread to 
a more or less uniform thickness. The core is hollow, with a view, no doubt, of 
giving it an equal thickness with that of the outer casing-mould, so as to admit of 
a uniform rate of heating and of cooling throughout the mass, 

Figs. 22 and 2) show a similar clay core enveloped in the finished wax model. 
In this wax model all the details required in the brass casting appear. The wax is 
of an average thickness of about 3 mm, the ears being much thinner and 
unsupported by the core. 





rio. 4, Fig. 5, 


== In the next stage (Figs. 3a and 3%, also Figs 4 and 5), the wax model having 
first been completely encased in clay to a thickness varying from about 13 em. to 
3-3 om., is melted and allowed to escape through the duct (seen at A in Fig. 34 and 
in Fig. 6) which is left for the purpose. The molten brass is poured im through the 
game duct, and, if the casting is successful, completely fills the space formerly 
occupied by the wax, the result being an exact replica of the wax model in brass, 
This is shown in Figs. 3a and 3), 8 portion of the outer casing-mould having been 
broken away so as to expose the facial portion of the brass casting. The clay, both 
of [the core and casing-mould, where it is in contact with the brass and to a 
considerable depth through its mass, has been burnt black by the heat of the 
molten metal, and resembles carbon, The inner surface of the core and outer 
eurface of the casing-mould are baked to a light reddish colour by the action of 
the fire. In this specimen (Fig. $a) it will be seen that the casting has not been 
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successful, since, owing to the metal having cooled too rapidly, or perhaps to the 
generation of steam or gases within the mould, the brass has not run evenly over 
the whole space, the result being that faulty gaps remain in the face, notably over 
the chin and between the mouth and nose, the latter gap extending partly over 
the left cheek. Through these gaps in the brass the blackened surface of the clay 
core is seen, ‘The operation has, therefore, been a partial failure, though as such 
the specimen is a particularly instructive one. As such defects cannot be remedied 
it. would be necessary to repeat the entire process from the beginning to produce 
a satisfactory result. 

Some of Ali’s designs in brass are fairly ambitious, as may be seen in the 
examples shown in Figs.6 and 7. In one specimen (Fig. 6) is seen a chief on 
horseback attended by his wives, one with a child on her back, and sundry 
retainers; at the top a lion surrounded by four cocks. The other piece (Fig. 7), 
brought home by Mr. Rattray, has a male and a female figure, each about 50 cm. 
high, designed to form supporters of a pair of small elephant's tusks. Behind 
each figure is a dog. The tusks here shown are not the original pair, which were 
smaller. The large hollow-cast head suspended between the figures, is hung from 
a short fiat bar furnished with two rings set at an angle, so that they could be 
slipped over the points of the tusks, from which the head was suspended. The 
links seen hanging below the head are for attaching to the loose links upon two 
rings fitting round the tusks about half-way down, by which the head was held 
steady and prevented from swinging. Mr. Rattray tells me that these elaborate 
designs are probably now purely fanciful, and without any special symbolic meaning 
or obvious utility. 

Although the products of Ali’s foundry fall far short of the finer bronze 
castings of the old artists of Benin, they are none the less very creditable produc- 
tions, and betray a considerable knowledge of the higher cire perdwe technique. 
They are interesting, not only as examples of a slightly degenerate survival of 
a once flourishing local art, but also as giving an insight into the details of the 
process whereby the wonderful ancient Bini bronze castings were achieved. 
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ETHNOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN CANADA, 
By Franz Boas, 


At the meeting of the International Congress of Americanists, held at Quebec in 
1906, I called attention to a number of unsolved problems relating to the 
ethnology of Canada. If on the present occasion I venture to speak again on 
this subject, I am prompted by its urgency, With the energetic economic 
progress of Canada, primitive life is disappearing with ever-increasing rapidity ; 
and, unless work is taken up at once and thoroughly, information on the earliest 
history of this country, which has at the same time a most important bearing 
upon the general problems of anthropology, will never be obtained. 

During the last three years, comparatively speaking, very little anthro- 
pological work has been done in the Dominion, The Archeological Institute of 
Ontario has continued its work. Mr. Teit is still carrying on his valuable 
researches on the Salish tribes of British Columbia. Dr. Lowie has obtained 
some information on the tribes of the southern Mackenzie region; but the most 
important investigation has been the study of the Ojibwa by the lamented 
William Jones, who lost his life in the service of science. Under the anspices of 
the Carnegie Institution, he made a profound study of the tribes of Lake Superior. 
Some work has also been conducted by Mr. Hill-Tout, under the auspices of the 
Committee of your Association appointed to conduct an ethnological survey of 
Canada. Some valuable information, collected by Scotch and American whalers 
in the northern waters of the Dominion, has also been accumulated since 1906. 

I do not propose to discuss to-day in detail the various special problems that 
invite investigation. I may be allowed merely to point out again that the 
interior of Labrador, the eastern part of the Mackenzie Basin, the northern interior 
of British Columbia, the Kootenay valley, and southern and western Vancouver 
Island require intensive study. 

During the last twenty years a general reconnaissance of the ethnological 
conditions of the Dominion has been made, largely stimulated by your Associa- 
tion; and it seems to my mind that the time has passed when superficial reports 
on the various tribes and on the archeological remains of various districts are of 
great value. Collections of miscellaneous data hastily gathered can no longer take 
the place of a thorough study of the many important anthropological problems 
that await solution. Brief reports on local conditions were well enough when 
even the rough outlines of our subject had not come into view. Since these have 
been laid bare a different method is needed. Not even exhaustive descriptions of 
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single tribes or sites fulfil the requirement of our time. We must concentrate 
our energies upon the systematic study of the great problems of each area, The 
fruitfulness of such inquiries following general surveys has been demonstrated by 
the scientific success of the work of the Cambridge Torres Strait Expedition, and 
by the many points cleared up by the systematic inquiries of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, which dealt with the ethnology of the coast of British 
Columbia, Alaska, and north-eastern Asia. 

I may be allowed to formulate to-day a few problems that seem to me of 
great magnitude, and which must be solved by the labours of an ethnological 
survey of Canada, In doing so, I may omit mention of the importance of all 
anthropological and ethnological research for the purpose of clearing up the 
earliest, history of the country. I will rather call attention to a few problems 
relating to the whole continent, the solution of which rests on a thorough study 
of the tribes of Canada. 

In a general survey of the ethnic conditions of the American Continent a 
peculiar uniformity of culture may be observed among the Indians living around 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, on the Great Plains, and in the eastern 
United States and in a considerable part of South America. All these tribes, 
notwithstanding far-reaching differences among themselves, have so much in 
common, that their culture appears to us as specifically American. The extended 
use of Indian corn, of the bean and the squash, the peculiar type of ritualistic 
development, their social institutions, their peculiar angular decorative art, are 
among the most characteristic features common to this area, When we compare 
this culture with the cultures of Polynesia, Australia, Africa, or Siberia, the 
similarities appear clearly by contrast with the non-American types of culture, and 
the common American traits stand out quite markedly. 

There are, however, a number of American tribes that differ in their culture 
from that of the large area just mentioned. In South America many tribes of the 
extreme south and of the Atlantic coast, far into the interior of Brazil, exhibit 
marked differences from their north-western neighbours, On the northern conti- 
nent the tribes of the Arctic coast, of the Mackenzie basin, of the Western 
Plateaus, and of California, do not participate in the type of culture referred to 
before. Looking at the distribution of these phenomena from a wide geographical 
standpoint, it appears that the tribes inhabiting the extreme north and north-west 
and those inhabiting the extreme south and south-east, have ethnic charncteristics 
of their own. 

This observation gives rise to two important lines of inquiry: the one relating 
to the origin of the similarities in what may be called in a wider sense the middle 
part of America, the other relating to the interpretation of the characteristics of 
the maryinal areas: the one in the extreme south-east of South America, the other 
in the extreme north-west of North America, The unity of culture in the former 
area suggests mutual influences among the tribes of this vast territory. The 
solution of this problem must be attempted by a searching study of the tribes 
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concerned, beginning in the Argentine Republic and reaching northward to the 
Great Lakes and the Western Prairies, and including the continental bridge 
between North and South America formed by Central America, as well as the 
insular bridge formed by the West Indies, 

The isolation of the tribes of the extreme south-east and of the extreme 

north-west suggests that these districts may have preserved an older type of 
American culture that has not been exposed, or that has at least not been deeply 
impressed by the influences that swept over the middle parts of the continent and 
left their impress everywhere. If our point of view is correct, we might expect to 
find a gradual decrease of the typical middle American elements as we go north- 
ward and southward; and we might expect that on the whole the tribes least 
affected were also the latest to come under the dominating influence of middle 
Awerican culture. From what I have said it appears that the bulk of the Canadian 
aborigines belong to the northern marginal area, The important problem of the 
significance of the type of culture here found is therefore specifically a Canadian 
problem. 
Its solution must be attempted by means of a painstaking analysis of the 
physical characteristics, languages, and forms of culture of the various tribes of 
the Dominion, with a view to segregating the characteristics of the older aboriginal 
type of culture from those elements that may have been imported from the south. 
Some general considerations relating to this subject may here be given. 

In the east the Iroquois seem to be closely allied to tribes of the south. 
Although historical evidence shows that at the time of the discovery the Lroquois 
were located along the Lower St. Lawrence River, where they were met by 
Champlain, I have reasons to believe that the previous seats of this tribe were 
somewhere in the southern part of the United States, perhaps near the Mississippi 
River. 

The Cherokee, who are linguistically related to the Iroquois, have resided 
in the Southern Appalachian area ever since they have been known, thus forming 
a link between the Iroquois and the Southern tribes. Other tribes, still more 
closely related to the Iroquois, lived near them. What appears to me as more 
important is the fact that the morphological structure of the Iroquois language 
has nothing in common with the structure of Eskimo, Algonquin, and Siouan 
tribes, whose neighbours they are in the north, and with whom they have been in 
contact during the last few centuries ; but that it must be classed with the highly 
incorporating languages of the south-west, which embody the nominal object in 
the verb—a peculiarity which was formerly believed to be characteristic of all 
American languages. In morphological features, Lroquois and Pawnee are ever so 
much more closely related than Iroquois and any of the languages spoken in the 
north-eastern part of the Continent. 

Althongh the relationship between the Iroquois and the tribes of the south, if 
it really exists, may well be so old that none of the cultural elements belonging to 
the one area exist in the other, the linguistic observations here referred to 
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necessitate inquiries in this direction, As a matter of fact, it is easy to show that 
the Iroquois have absorbed or retained many of the most characteristic features of 
middle American culture; and we may even venture to point out that some of 
their inventions, like the blow-gun, connect them directly with the tribes of the 
Gulf of Mexico and of South America. I am inclined to lay great stress upon the 
peculiar development of the clan system of the Iroquois and upon the type of 
their tribal organization, which exhibits the very common American trait that 
social divisions are assigned definite political functions, 

If these views should prove to be true, the Iroquois would have to be 
considered as not belonging to the northern marginal area. 

The conditions among the Algonquin are quite different. The Algonquin 
tribes have changed their habitat so extensively during the last few centuries that 
it seems necessary, first of all, to reconstruct their earlier distribution. In 
comparatively speaking recent times the two important western tribes of Canada— 
the Ojibwa and Cree—resided north and north-east of the Great Lakes. They have 
gradually migrated westward, and their territory extends at present to the foot-hills 
of the Rocky Mountains. We even know of Cree warriors who reached a point near 
Kamloops on the Thompson River in British Columbia. 

A comparison between the culture of the Algonquin and that of their 
neighbours of the prairies shows even at the present time a peculiar contrast. 
The Algonquin appear as the typical inhabitants of the north-eastern woodlands. 
They were essentially food-gatherers, and agriculture played a very unimportant réle 
in their life. They carried with them the peculiar Mide ceremonies which have 
been adopted by their nearest Siouan neighbours, particularly by the Winnebago. 
The most western offshoots of the Algonquin are highly differentiated. The 
Cheyenne and Arapaho, as well as the Blackfoot, who belong in part to the 
Dominion of Canada, have come to be prairie tribes. It has been shown, however, 
that the Cheyenne and Arapaho, who resided formerly upon the eastern borders of 
the Prairie, practised agriculture ; while the Blackfoot seem to have come from 
the Saskatchewan, where they may have lived in a way similar to the present 
Central Algonquin tribes north of the Great Lakes. From these considerations 
I am inclined to infer that the Algonquin were at one time a north-eastern tribe; 
that the most southern branches—namely, those extending through the Middle 
Atlantic States, and south of the Iroquois towards Lake Michigan—have by 
contact been assimilated to the tribes of the south-east; while the most western 
offshoots, then living on the Upper Mississippi, were influenced by the agricultural 
tribes of the Lower Mississippi. If this view be correct, we may expect to find the 
older type of Algonquin culture north of the Great Lakes and in the interior of 
Labrador, which for this reason are particularly inviting to the student. From 
what little I know of the unpublished results of Dr. Jones’s study of the Ojibwa, 
north of Lake Superior, the views here expressed seem to be fairly well supported, 
and are certainly worthy of further investigation. On the whole, the organization 
of the northern Algonquin seems to be so loose, their social structure so simple, 
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that the impression of a strong contrast between the tribe and those of the south 
isconveyed. The conditions in Nova Scotia and the Atlantic provinces, where related 
though distinct tribes reside, are also in accord with the views here expreseed. 

Still clearer are these conditions in the vast area extending from Hudson Bay 
north-west to the Arctic Ocean, and westward into the interior of Alaska and to 
the Coast Range of British Columbia. This is the home of the Athapascan tribes. 
Their migrations and adaptations to different social conditions secure to them a 
peculiar place among the tribes of North America. 

Isolated Athapascan tribes are found all along the Pacific Ovean, in British 
Columbia, in Washington, Oregon, and California ; and two of the most important 
tribes of the South—the Apache and Navaho, who occupy the borderland between 
the United States and Mexico—belong to this stock. All the isolated bands in 
Oregon share the Oregonian culture, and are indistinguishable in their physical 
type from their neighbours speaking other languages. The Athapascans in 
California are Californians in type and culture; and those of the south-west are 
a typical south-western tribe in appearance as well as in their industrial arts and 
their beliefs, What is true of the isolated bands is also true of the large body of 
Athapascans of the north, Wherever they come into contact with neighbouring 
tribes they have readily adopted their customs. Thus the Athapascan tribes of 
the Lower Yukon are to all intents and purposes Eskimo; those of the upper 
course of the Skeena River in British Columbia have adopted much of the coast 
eulture; and those of the coast of Alaska have learned many of the arts and 
beliefs of their neighbours. The moat southern groups of the Mackenzie Basin 
proper have adopted the customs of the Algonquin tribes. I do not think that 
this adaptability should be considered as a characteristic racial trait. It seems 
much more an effect of the lack of intensity of the old Athapascan culture. The 
same phenomenon is repeated among other tribes whose culture resembles that of 
the Athapasean. The Salish tribes of British Columbia and Washington and 
the Shoshonean tribes of the Western Plateaus of the United States have been 
affected by their neighbours in exactly the same manner, It would seem, from 
reports of older travellers, that Athapascan culture, comparatively speaking, 
aninfluenced by neighbouring tribes, may be found in the district west of Hudson 
Bay, and perhaps also on the upper courses of the western tributaries of the 
Mackenzie River. 

Investigation of this simple culture must be considered as one of the most 
important problems of Canadian ethnology. Its importance lies in the probability 
that we may recognise in it an older type of American culture than the cultures 
observed on the prairies and in the eastern part of the United States. 

‘From what little we know about this district, it seems likely that its culture 
may be similar to that of the Salish tribes of the interior of British Columbia, 
which are being thoroughly investigated by Mr. James Teit. A simple social 
organization, simplicity of industrial life, and what may perhaps be called a 
general individualistic tendency, seem to be common to both groups of tribes. 
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This tendency, combined with sparsity of population, with lack of great rituals 
which bring people together, and accompanied by a lack of strong artistic 
proclivities, seems to make these tribes susceptible to foreign influence, 

There is little doubt that the Eskimo, whose life as sea-hunters has left a 
deep impression wpon all of their doings, must probably be classed with the same: 
group of peoples. The much-discussed theory of the Asiatic origin of the Eskimo 
must be entirely abandoned. The investigations of the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, which it was my privilege to conduct, seem to show that the Eskimo 
must be considered as, comparatively speaking, new arrivals in Alaska, which they: 
reached coming from the east. 

I must not leave the discussion of the significance of the culture of this whole 
district without referring, at least, to the important question of the relation between 
America and Asia. The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, the plang for which I 
suggested in 1897, was intended to contribute to the solution of this problem, and 
I think our investigators have succeeded in showing that there has been cloae 
contact between Siberia and the northern marginal area of America. I may be 
permitted to mention a few of the points which prove the existence of diffusion of 
culture throughout this territory. Many traditions have been found that are 
common to Siberia and the north-western part of the American Continent, reaching 
as far as northern California, the northern Prairies, and Hudson Bay. The treat- 
ment of bireh-bark, the method of embroidering with reindeer and moose-hair, the 
forms of houses—all suggest long-continued intercourse. A consideration of the 
distribution, and the characteristics of languages and human types in America and 
Siberia, have led me to formulate the theory that the so-called Palae-Asiatic tribes 
of Siberia must be considered as an offshoot of the American race, which may have 
migrated back to the Old World after the retreat of the Arctic glaciers. 

I have so far left entirely out of consideration one of the most difficult 
problems of Canadian ethnology—that of British Columbia. Nowhere in the 
Dominion is a like number of types and languages met with in so small an area; 
nowhere is found a culture of such strong individuality as in this region, 

The fundamental features of the material culture of the fishing-tribes of the 
coast of north-eastern Asia, of north-west America, and of the Arctic coast of 
America, are so much alike that the assumption of an old unity of this culture 
seems justifiable, particularly since the beliefs and customs of this large continuous 
area show many similarities, These have been pointed out by Mr Jochelson 
in his descriptions of the Koryak of, the Okhotsk Sea. On this common basis 
a strongly individualized culture has originated on the coast of British 
Columbia, particularly among the Haida, Tsimshian, and Kwakiutl, which presents 
a number of most remarkable features, and is best exemplified by the style of art 
of this region, that has no parallel in any other part of our continent. At the same 
time some of the customs and beliefs of these people recall so strongly customs that 
are found only east of the Rocky Mountains, aud again customs of the Melanesians 
that a highly interesting and difficult problem arises, which has so far baffled a 
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complete interpretation, notwithstanding the detailed investigations that have been 
conducted, 

Let us turn now from the consideration of these geographical and historical 
problema to that of their bearing upon fundamental theoretical questions. In our 
previous discussions we made the tacit assumption, with which perhaps not all of 
you agree, that the culture of the tribes of our continent is a complex historical 
growth, in which by careful analysis the component elements may be segregated, and 
which in this way becomes historically intelligible. We started with the hypothesis 
that the ideas of a people depend upon the cultural elements handed down to them 
by their ancestors, upon additions to their knowledge based on their own experience, 
and upon ideas that they have acquired from their neighbours, Our hypothesis 
implies that ideas and activities of a people undergo fundamental changes due to 
complex causes. 

We must recognize that this hypothesis does not exhaust the field of anthro- 
pological experience. Besides similarities due to obvious cases of borrowing, 
there are others that cannot be thus explained—similarities sometimes extending 
to minute details, which occur in regions widely separated. We believe that their 
oceurrence is due to a psychological necessity, which brings about the appearance 
of certain groups of ideas and activities on certain stages of culture. 

The phenomena here referred to have, however, given rise to the further 
hypothesis that these peculiar similar phenomena, which are not historically 
connected, arise by necessity whenever a tribe lives in the corresponding cultural 
conditions; and, furthermore, that these phenomena show us the sequence of all 
early cultural development the world over. So far as the theory assumes a 
psychological basis for similarities of ethnic phenomena in regions far apart, it 
seema to me incontrovertible; in so far as it assumes the necessary occurrence of 
this whole group of phenomena and their fixed sequence, I believe it is open to 
grave doubt. 

An example will make the difference between these points of view clear, One 
of the striking features found among primitive people are the customs and beliefs 
which we are used to combining under the term “totemism.” Totemisin is found 
among many American tribes, In Canada it occurs among the eastern Algonquin, 
the Iroquois, and on the Pacific coast. It is often combined with maternal descent 
—-with the eustom of reckoning the child as a member of the mother’s family, not 
asa member of the father's family, Totemism and maternal descent have existed 
in earlier times among many people where they have now disappeared, and a 
complete recurrence to these customs, after they have once been given up, is rare, 
and has never been observed in the history of the civilized world. From this it is 
inferred that totemism and maternal descent belong to an earlier period in the 
evolution of civilization, and have gradually been superseded by other forms of 
social organization and belief, While we may grant that this is the general course 
of events, the conclusion that totemism and maternal descent precede everywhere 
paternal descent and family organization does not seem to me necessary. The 
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tendency to their disappearance may exist everywhere; but this does not prove 
that they are a necessary stage in human development. They may never have 
existed in many parts of the world. The conditions in America are not at all 
favourable to the assumption of their omnipresence. The tribes which have the 
least complex culture, like those of the Mackenzie Basin, and which therefore 
would appear to be less developed, have paternal descent and no trace of totemism. 
Those that are socially and politically highly organized, like the tribes of the 
eastern part of the United States, have maternal descent and highly developed 
totemism. This has been proved by the investigations of Dr. John R. Swanton. 
Furthermore, I have tried to show that totemism and maternal descent have been 
adopted by tribes of British Columbia that were apparently in former times in a 
paternal stage. Mr. Hill-Tout later on confirmed some of my conclusions, and 
similar observations were made by Father Morice in the interior of British 
Columbia. The attempts to give a different interpretation to these facts, which 
have been made, for instance, by Breisig, do not seem convincing to me, because 
they start from the assumption that the unusual sequence of cultural forms is 
against the hypothetical general scheme of evolution. 

It. would seem that an acceptable general theory of the development of 
civilization must meet the demand that the historical happenings in any particular 
region conform to it. So fur as I can see, the various theories of totemism 
all fail to do so, because they try to explain too much. To the student who delves 
into.the depths of the thought of primitive man, without paying attention to 
theories, it becomes very soon apparent that the convenient term “ totemism” covers 
a wide range of the most diverse ideas and customs, which are psychologically 
not at all comparable, but which have in common certain ideas in regard to incest 
groups—groups in which marriage is forbidden—and peculiar types of religious 
ideas, Where these ideas occur they tend to associate themselves, and are called 
“totemism.” Where only the one or the other prevails, no totemism can develop. 
Therefore it seems that totemism may be viewed as a product of peculiar 
combinations of cultural traits that develop here and there. 

I do not wish, however, to add a new theory to the many already existing. 
I merely wish to point out that, as long as the hypothetical sequence of events 
does not fit actual cases, the evolutionary scheme cannot be proved to represent 
the line followed by the whole of mankind. 

On the other hand, the proof of dissemination of cultural elements seems 
to be incontrovertible. The sameness of Algonquin and Iroquois mythology, 
which Brinton derived from the psychic unity of their minds, is obviously due to 
borrowing. During the last fifteen years the process and extent of borrowing 
of myths has been studied in such detail in America, that no reasonable doubt 
can exist in regard to the gradual dissemination of tales from the Pacific Ocean 
to the Atlantic Ocean, from the Plateaus of Mexico to the Mackenzie River, and 
from the heart of Asia to Hudson Bay. No less convincing is the proof derived 
from the study of American decorative art, with its uniformity of style and its 
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multiplicity of interpretation. In short, it seems to my mind that the fact can 
no longer be ignored, that the ethnic life of even the most primitive tribe is a 
complex historical growth. With this, the necessity arises of making the attempt 
to unravel the historic process, and to verify our general theories by application 
to the historic evolution of each culture. 

I wish to state once more that, in advocating this procedure, I do not mean 
to imply that no general laws of development exist. On the contrary, the 
andlogies that do occur in regions far apart show that the human mind tends to 
reach the same results, not under similar, but under varying circumstances. 
The association of decorative art with symbolic introspection, that of social 
classification and religions belief, of material actions and magic results, of 
novelistic happenings and interpretations of nature, are among the fundamental 
tendencies common to humanity in the earlier stages of civilization. The 
problem that we have to solve is,on the one hand, the psychological one, how 
these fundamental tendencies come into existence, and the more specifically 
ethnological one, why they manifest themselves in various ways at different 
stages of culture, 

_ L believe this is the anthropological problem that our time is called upon to 
solve. It has the most far-reaching influence upon the whole treatment of our 
science, and its investigation must be based on observations made in a region 
where dissemination cnn easily be traced. Conditions for this study are favourable 
wherever a number of distinct types of culture are in close contact, and still 
sufficiently distinct to allow us to recognize the peculiar traits of each, These 
conditions are remarkably well fulfilled in Canada. The Arctic coast, the Eastern 
Woodlands, the Prairies, the Plateau and Mackenzie ares, and the Pacific coast, 
are so many districts sharply individualized, and still not segregated by 
insuperable barriers from the others. Therefore attempts to carry through 
a comparative analysis of neighbouring tribes ia promising. I have referred 
briefly to aome facts that seem suggestive, but the method of research here 
advocated may perhaps be further elucidated. 

The Eskimo, who appear, on the whole, sharply differentiated from their 
neighbours, have nevertheless many traita in common with them. With the 
Chukehee and Koryak of north-eastern Asia they share almost all the fundamental 
inventions relating to the sea-hunt—the kayak, the boat, the harpoon, household 
utensils. Their pictographic art and their realistic carvings have the same style, 
which reaches its highest perfection among the Koryak. Certain rituals of the 
Eskimo and of these tribes are alike. Their hero-tales show similarities in type, 
and, to some extent,in detail. With their Athapascan neighbours the Eskimo 
have in common looseness of social organization; with both Athapascan and 
Iroquois, the concept of confession as a means of warding off the results of sin; 
that is, of the breaking of customary behaviour, With the Athapasean and 
northern Algonquin they share the oceurrence of a peculiar type of animal fable, 
that, so far as I am aware, has not its like in any other part of America. 
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A number of specific tales can be traced from southern British Columbia to East 
Greenland and from Lake Superior to Smith Sound. To the former group belongs 
the tale of the blind man who recovered his eyesight by diving with a goose, and 
who then took revenge on his mother, who had maltreated him while he was blind; 
and the story of the being that robbed graves, and was overcome by @ courageous 
youth, who, feigning death, had himself buried, was carried away by the monster, 
and finally escaped by the incidents known as “the magic flight.” The 
characteristic feature of all these phenomena is their occurrence over continuous 
areas and their absence outside of this area, Indeed, the study of the component 
features in the culture of any given tribe must lay the greatest stress upon 
geographical continuity of occurrence ; for, as soon a5 we admit in our proof the 
possibility of loss in intermediate districts, we might prove connection between 
all parts of the world. Continuity of distribution and a sufficient num ber 
of analogous elements in neighbouring cultures, seem, however, to justify the 
assumption of borrowing and mutual influences. Ample opportunity for such 
relations is given in the wars, trading relations, and intermarriages of tribes. 

I may perhaps now be allowed to enumerate a few of the most obvious gaps 
in our knowledge of Canadian ethnology, which should be filled to enable us to 
conduot the searching analysis suggested. Among tribal monographs, those of the 
Athapasean tribes of the Mackenzie, between Great Slave Lake and Hudson Bay, and. 
that of the Algonquin tribes in the northern part of the Labrador Peninsula, seem to 
me the most urgently needed, because, as explained before, they are presumably the 
least affected types of northern marginal culture. In the west, the Kootenay are 
only little known, and the relation of the Tsimshian to their neighbours requires an 
exhaustive study. The Coast Salish and the Nootka of the west coast of Vancouver 
Island still offer important fields for detailed investigation. 

In the field of Algonquin research we require a full record of the Gentile 
system of the tribes and of their rituals, particularly an inquiry into the essential 
characteristics of the Midi ceremonies; in the Athapascan group, a detailed study 
of the complicated customs of avoidance and of the correlated intimacy, which, 
both in America and Siberia, always seem to go hand in hand, but have until 
recently escaped the attention of observers, because they are not as striking as the 
customs of avoidance. 

In archeology one of our most important tasks must he the accurate deter- 
mination of the most north-western extent of ancient pottery and an investigation 
of the prehistoric types of the Great Lake area to the present population of the 
same district, I may also point out here the need of an investigation of the shell 
heaps of Alaska in regard to the question whether a short-headed type preceded 
the present Eskimo, the only link that is Iscking in elosing the proof of the 
eastern origin of the Eskimo. 

Most important appears a thorough and systematic study of Canadian 
languages, based on modern phonetic systems. While we suspect a relationship 
between Tlingit, Haida, and Athapascan, and again between Salish and Wakashan, 
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this has not been proved yet. The relationship between these languages is a 
problem of fundamental importance. 

I might go on with my enumeration, but enough has been said. 

After the analysis of individual types of civilisation, here suggested, has been 
made, the problem of what constitutes the individuality of the culture of each 
tribe stands out with great clearness. The tenacious conservatism of the Eskimo, 
his inventiveness, his good nature, his peculiar views of nature, cannot be explained 
as resultants of borrowing, but appear as the outgrowth of his mode of life, and of 
the way in which he has remodelled the cultural materials transmitted to him by 
his forbears and by his neighbours, 

I have dwelt so fully on this question, which is of fundamental importance 
for a right interpretation of ethnic phenomena, because Canada offers an exception- 
ally favourable field for the discussion, An exhaustive study of the types of 
culture and of their relations will show in how far we may be allowed to consider 
them as representatives of evolutionary types, or in how far the present conditions 
are the outgrowth of complicated historical happenings, in how far the widest 
generalisations of anthropology may be expressed in the form of sequences of 
beliefs and customs, ér in how far they are rather psychological laws relating to 
the mental activities of mankind under conditions determined by the traditional 
views and attitudes found in different types of culture. Whatever our views may 
be in regard to these questions, their importance will be recognised by all The 
opportunity to solve these theoretical questions, as well as the historical ones 
propounded before, is given. May we not hope that it may be seized upon, and 
that the aborigines of the Dominion may be studied before it is too late. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 1910- 


January 25th, 1910. 
Annual General Meeting (see page 1). 


February 8th, 1910, 

Ordinary Meeting. Mr. J. Gray, Treasurer, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Mise C. Burne, Miss E, Noxt, the Rev. F. 
McCoranck, Dr. J. S. Mackinrosu, Professor Ectiotr Surrn and Messrs. A. W. F. 
Funuer, B. J, Hares and T. S. Hancreaves as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute. 

The affiliation of the Cambridge University Anthropological Club to the Institute was 
also announced. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis read a paper on “Some Dolmens of Peculiar Types in France and 
elsewhere,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. HonpEs, Sir Henry Howorrts, Mr. R. Sarrn, 
Mr. Cavperos, Dr. Youno, Mr. Baynes, Mr. Haves and the Carman, and 
Mr. Lewts replied. 

Dr. J. Sixctiam Houpen read a paper on “The Existence of a Palmolithic Bed 
beneath the Glacial Boulder Clay in South West Suffolk,” illnatrated by specimens, 

The paper was discussed by Sir Henry Howortn, Mr. Bennet, Mr, SMITH, 
Mr. WARREN and Mr. CaLpERon, and Dr. HOLDEN replied. 


February 22nd, 1910. 
Ordinary Meeting, Sir Ricnann B, Martiy, Vice-President, in the chair. 
Miss M. E. Dunwam read a paper entitled “Notes on the Northern Albanians,” 
illustrated by lantern slides and drawings. 
The paper was disonssed by Miss Wernen, Mr. Cropp, Mr. Hyper, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr, Tabor and the Treasurer, and Miss DurHAM replied. 


March Sth, 1910. 

Ordinary Meeting. Sir Henpenr Risiey, President, in the chair, 

The election waa announced of Dr. Conturer, Major A. J. N. Tremearse and 
Captain T. W. Wiitrren as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute. 

The Praesent, on taking the chair for the first time, inaugurated his office with « 
short speech. 

Dr. Kerra read a paper on “The Gibraltar Skull,” illustrated by lantern slides and 
specimens, including the subject of the paper. 

The paper was discussed by Professor Toane, Dr. Wriont, Dr. SHRUBSALL, 
ae rgaer: the Treasurer, Professor Patren and the PREsmeEnt, and Dr. Kern 
re 
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April 12th, 1910, 

Ordinary Meeting. Sir Hersert Risxxy, President, in the chair. 

The Presment called attention to the new epidiascope lantern purchased out of 
the bequest of the late Miss WoLFE. 

Mr. S. H. WARREN read a paper on “ Charcoal-burning in Epping Forest,” illustrated 
by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Prof. Rinceway, Miss Freime-Manrrco and the 
PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Ropants read a paper by himself and Mr. H. C. CoLtver, entitled “ Additional 
Notes on the Excavations on the Site of the British Camp at Wallington,” illustrated 
by lantern slides and specimens. 

Mr, CoLuver, joint author of the paper, also spoke. 

The paper was discussed by Prof. Rinceway, Mr. S. H. Warren and the 
PRESIDENT, and Mr. Rogarts replied. 


April 26th, 1910. 

Ordinary Meeting. Sir Henserr Ristey, President, in the chair, 

The election was announced of Messrs. J. E. Frrenp-Pererma, H. W. Garsutr, 
E. Greestne and EB. West.ake as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute. 

Mr. Parurr Norman exhibited a number of ethnographical specimens from Sierra 
Leone and Liberia. 

Mr. Murray Jones read a paper on “ The Religion and Mythology of the Lengua 
Indiana of the Paraguayan Chaco,” illustrated by lantern slides and specimens, 


May 3ist, 1910. 

Ordinary Meeting. Sir Hersxnt Risiry, President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Mr. J. Greaves as an Ordinary Fellow of the 
Institute. 

Dr. R. Tats wap read a paper on an expedition to the Solomon Islands, illustrated 
by lantern slides and phonograph records. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Rivers, Dr. SeuicMany, Mr. WHEELER, Prof. 
Starr and the Presmpent. The lecturer made a short reply. 


June 14th, 1910, 

Ordinary Meeting. Prof. W. GowLann, ex-President, in the chair, 

The election was announced of Mr. GastreLt Pattiirs as an Ordinary Fellow 6f 
the Institute. 

Mr, P. A. Tatpor read a paper on “The Ekoi of Southern Nigeria,” illustrated 
by lantern slides and sketches, 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Setiomann, Mr. E. Torpay, Mr. Lewis and 
the Cuainman, and Mr, Tacsor replied. 


June 28th, 1910, 
Ordinary Meeting. Sir Hexpert Risiey, President, in the chair. 
The election was announced of Dr. Arkry, Mr. P. Bramey, LC.S., Dr. Hitt Jones, 
fr. Hanns, LC.S,, and Miss VeLLeNowern as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute. 
Mr. W. J, Lewis Ansott read a paper entitled “A Classification of the British 
Stone Age, some little-known Origins and Cultures,” illustrated by specimens and 
lantern slides. 
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The paper was discussed by Dr, Sauren, Mr. Kennarnp, Mr. KenworTHy, 
Mr. Canter, Mr. Warrex, Mr, Grist, Mr, Parkys, Mr. Tapor and the Presipent, 
and Mr, Ansotr replied. 

November Lith, 1910. 

Ordinary Meeting. Sir Henserr Ristey, President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Captain R. G. Annerson, Mr, M. W. H. Brecon, 
Miss B, Cuamners, Messrs. G. Hemrerop, BR. L. Y. Jones, H. 38. Kincsrornp, 
B. Mauinowse1, Mrs, Minxz, Mr. W. J. Perry, Prof W. J. Soruas, Messrs. 
R. Campnen. Toompson and 8, H. WiLL1AMs. 

The Presment then invited Prof. Ripceway, ex-President, to take the chair, and 
delivered « lecture on “The Castes of Eastern Bengal,” illustrated by the epidiascope. 

The paper was discussed by the Cuarmman, Dr. Sueupsau., Mr. LoncworTu 
Dames, Dr, Sentemann, Mr, Pankyx and Dr. SmunTawarre, and the Presmenxr 
replied, 

November 29th, 1910. 

Ordinary Meeting. Sir Hennent Ristey, President, in the chair. 

Dr, A. Kerri read & paper on * Certain Physical Characters of the Negroes of the 
Belgian Congo and Nigeria,” illustrated by lantern alides and specimens. 

Mr, A. K. Newman of Wellington, New Zealand, read a paper on “The Search for 
the Origin of the Maori,” illustrated by the 

The paper was discussed by Messrs. 8. H. Ray, Ence-Partincton, Lonqworth 
Dames and the Presment, and Mr. Newman replied. 


December 13th, 1910, 

Ordinary Meeting. Dr. Anruun J. Evans, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Prof. Evcene Pitrarp as an Honorary Fellow of 
the Institute. 

The election was announced of Messra. Hanotp Hotes and BR. MURRAY as 
Ordinary Fellows of the Institute. 

The CHAIRMAN announced that the Presment had appointed Messrs. R. H. Pye 
and 0. M. Darton as Anditora of the Institute's accounts, 

Mr. B, CAMPBELL THOMPSON read a paper on “Some Unexplored Routes between 
Angora and Eregli,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by the Coarmuan, Mr. .H. R. Hau. and Mr, A. L. Lewis, 


The following have been elected Fellows of the Institute between January, 
1910, and 30th March, 1911 -— 


Year of 

Election. 

1910 Anderson, Captain R. G., RAMC., c/o The War Office, Egyptian Army, 
Cairo. 

1910 Atkey, Oliver, Esq., M.D., Port Sudan ; Clevelands, Wimbledon. 

1910 Beech, M. W. H., Esq., M-A., Assistant District Commissioner, British East 
Africa Protectorate. 

1910 Bramley, Percy B., Esq., c/o Thos. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, B.C. 

1910 Burne, Miss C. S., 5, Iverna Gardens, Kensington, W. 

1910 Chambers, Miss B. A., Glyn-y-Md, Fishguard. 

1910 Collier, H. S., Esq., M-D., 57a, Wimpole Street, W. 

1911 Edwards, Francis, Esq., Davenham, Northwood, Middlesex. 

1910 Friend, Pereira J. E., Esq., Goalpara, Assam, India, 

1910 Fuller, A. W. F., Esq., 7, Sydenham Hill, SE. ° 

1910 Garbutt, H. W., Esq., 7.0. Box 181, Bulawayo. 

1910 Haines, B. J., Esq., Travancore House, Pewsey. 

1911 Hamilton-Grierson, Sir Philip, 7, Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. 

1910 Hargreaves, T. S., Esq., 20, Bloomsbury Square, Wi. 

1910 Heimbrod, G., Esq., P.O. Nadi, Fiji, via Lautaka, 

1910 Holmes, Harold, Esq., Cherryford-in-Martinhoe, Parracombe, N. Devon, 

1910 James, Rev. W. Cory, M.A., ast Grove, Rhayader, Radnorshire. 

1910 Jones, F. W., Esq., St. Thomas’ Hospital, S.W. 

1910 Kingsford, H. S,, Esq., M.A., 60, The Common, Upper Clapton, NE. 

1911 Kidd, A. E., Esq., M.D., School Board Offices, Dundee, 

1911 Lyde; L. W., Esq., M.A., F.R.G:S., Professor of Economic Geography, University 
College, London. 

1910 McCormick, Rev. F, MRAS, F.S.A. (Seot.), Wrockwardine Wood Rectory, 
Wellington, Salop. 

1910 Mackintosh, J. S., Esq., Platt’s Lane, Hampstead, N.W. 

1910 Malinowski, B., Esq., 30, Guilford Street, W.C. 

1910 Milne, Mrs. M. L., Hill House, Victoria Park, Manchester. 

1910 Murray, Reginald, Esq., 12, Bedford Row, W.C. 

1910 Noel, Miss Emilia F., 37, Moscow Court, W. 

1910 Perry, W. J., Esq., Pocklington School, E. Yorks. 

1910 Phillips, J. Gastrell, Esq., Barnwood, near Gloucester. 

1911 Smallbones, R. T., Esq. c/o The Foreign Office, Whitehall, SW. ; The Isthmian 
Club, Piccadilly, W. 

1910 Smith, G. Elliott, Esy, M.A, M.D., PRS. Professor of Anatomy, The 
University, Manchester. 


* Compounding Fellow. 


1910 Sollas, W. J., Esq., MLA. Se.D., LLD., F.RS., Professor of Geology in the 
University of Oxford, 173, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 

1910 Thompson, R. Campbell, Esq. M.A. FS.A, F.RGS., 13, Cheyne Gardens, 
Chelsea, S.W. 

1911 Thurston, Edgar, Esq., C.LE., Cumberland Lodye, Kew. 

1910 Tremearne, Major A. J. N., B.A., Tudor House, Blackheath Park, SZ. 

1910 Vellenoweth, Miss L,, 41, Knatchbull Road, Camberwall, SE. 

1911 Waddell, A. B., Esq., M.D., Roseland, Baldock, Herts. 

1910 Westlake, Ernest, Esq., F.G.S., Fordingbridge, Salisbury ; 31, Market Place, 
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1910 Whiffen, Captain T. W., United Service Club, 5 W.; Ardivich, Susser. 

1911 Williams, M. Bruce, Esq., Green Hurst, Beaconsfield. 

1910 Williams, 8. H., Esq., L.D.S., R.CS., 8, Warrior Square, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


Affiliated Members. 
1910 Casson, 8., Esq., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
1910 Horton, E. A., Esq., University College, Oxford. 
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1909 Cook, A. B., Esq., M.A. 1902 Martin, FE. F., Esq. 
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Rice, B. L., Mysore and Coorg from the 
[Inscriptions (rev.), 22, 

Ridgeway, Professor W., Tho Influence 
of Environment on Man, 10. 

Risley, Sir Herbert H., India and Anthro- 
pology, 94; Rajput origin, 40. 

River currents, eoliths, 200. 

River-drift man, evidence of, 240, 244, 


245, 248, 249; place of, 256, 2575 


in Britain, 256; in Europe, 256. 

Rivers, Dr. W. H. R, The Solomon 
Islands Basket, 93. 

Rock grooves, Jebel Gule, Sudan, 209, 
310. 

Rolston, pit-dwellings, 46. 

Roman Catholic Church, influence on 
Albanian tribes, 45-4. 

Rose, H. A., fictitions kinship in the 
Panjab, 8; Rajputs, 42. 

Roth, Dr. Walter E., some technological 
notes frum the Pomeroon district, 
British Guiana, 23. 

Rothwell bones, origin of, 454; crania, 
compared with Hythe, 486; female, 
499; frontal breadth, 501; male, 496; 
measurements of, 486; profile view of, 
500; report on, 483; sagittal contour 
of, 503. 
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Routledge, W. Scoresby, With a pre- 
historic people, the Akikuyu of 
British East Africa, 63. 

Rungawi, measurements of, Sudan, 146, 
150, 160, 161. 

Rutot, eoliths, 197, 201, 203, 208, 236, 
238. 
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Sabonigda, Southern Nigeria, pottery- 
making, 53- 

Sacred spring and tree, Hammam R'Irha, 
Algeria, 71 

Sagai, Borneo, chicis, 86 (147) ; customs, 
dress, BG (146); food, 86 (147); 
funeral customs, 86 (147); head- 
hunting, 86 (146); marriage, 86; 
mutilation, 86 (146); ornaments, 86 
(146). 

Sagittal contour, Rothwell crania, 505. 

St. Just-in-Penwith, holed stone at 
Kerrow, 12; kist and urn at Tregiffian 
Vean, 21 

St. Lawrence River, Lower, Iroquois, 
531. 

Salish, Indians, art, 534; culture, 533; 
population, ritual, 534: tribes, 529. 
Santa Cruz and the Reef Islands (ree,), 

25. 

Santal Parganas, folklore of (rev.), 14. 

Surdinin, carved stones at, $40; giants’ 
graves of, 341, 345. 

Saucepan, Fetish. See Fetish Saucepan, 
Bangala, 

Savenkov, on relation of Cave man to 
Eskimo, 261. 

Schmidt, Father P. W., Die Stellung der 
Pygmienvélker in der Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte des Menschen (rev.) 
75; Nochmals: Puluga, das hochste 
Wesen der Andamanesen, 38, 47; 
Puluga, 2, 30 ; reply to, 17. 

Schwalbe on measurement of cranial cubic 
capacity, 267. 

Schweinfurth on Sadan tribes, 143, 

Scrapers, flint, Jebel Gule, Sudan, 212 ; 
Magdalenien, 199, 200. 
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Scythians in Rajputana, 44. 

Seligmann, Dr.C.G, , cemeteries, Egyptian, 
11 (25); circumcision, Egypt, 11 (27); 
physical characters of Nuba, Kordofan, 
505, 

Serdgib, Kababish, Sudan, 226, 227 

Sergi, on Mediterranean race, 13. 

Serpentine implements, Asia 
39. 

Servion Church, Orthodox, influence of, 
Albania, 454, 

Seward, A. C., Darwin and Modern 
Science (rev,), 83. 

Shakespear, Lieut.-Colonel J., on Iron 
Workers of Manipur and the annual 
festival in honour of their Special 
Deity, Khumlangba, 349; Manipuri 
* Vek," 33. 

Shamba Bolongongo, wooden portrait 
statue of, 1 (2). 

Sheringham, palwolith imitation, 198. 

Sheykh Dakrin, miracle, Behnasa, 11 
(25). 

Shilluk, Sudan, influence of, on Nuba, 
6507; measurements of, 145-150, 160, 
Lol. 

Shoshonean Indians, culture, 533. 

Siberia, American Indians, 534. Eskimo, 
S37. 

Signs, “ Naibidi,” West Africa, 67, 

Sinel, J., Report on exploration of 
Palwolithic cave dwelling known as 
La Cotte, St. Brelade, Jersey, 102. 

Sinhalese, Udakiya, See Udakiya. 

Siouan, Indians, language, 631; " Mide” 
ceremonies, 532. 

Skin, action of atmosphere on, 71; 
Sudan, 152, 153, 

Skull, Basuto, 101 (185); Rothwell, 496; 
cap of atring, Anyanja, 321; cup, 
Thibetan, 101 (184), 

Slide Rule and Tables to caleulate P= 
“000365 x Lx Bx H, 73. 

Smelting, Manipur, 350. 

Smith, Rev. A. ©. Pita on Morgan's 
aa Devizes, 88 (160); Mrs. W. W,, 

aori forgeries, 31 (55). Wi f, 
pincers (55); Worthingto 


Smoke as a purifying agent, Kikuyu, 429, 


Minor, 
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Sneferu, first Pyramid builder, 79. 

Sociology. See Primitive paternity. 

Soghanli Dere, stone implements, Asia 
Minor, 39. 

Sollas, Professor, address to Geological 
Soviety by, 244. 

Solomon Islands, Basket, 93. 

Somali, Sudan, 217, 218. 

Somme Valley, iestoonings, 201. 

Source Vichy, sacred spring, 71 (123), 

South, America, Indian tribes, 530; Sea 
Savages, wanderings among, and in 
Borneo and the Philippines (rer,), 
6. 

Southern Appalachian area, Cherokee, 
531. 

Spain, bull-fighting in, 87; Galicia, the 
Switzerland of (ree.), 24. 

Speck, F. G., Ethnology of the Yuchi 
Indians (rev), 65 

Spencer, Mr., Arunta traditiona, 69 : 
Australia, North, marriage and descent, 
32 (55). 

Spurrell, Flaxman, discovery of human 
camping ground at Crayford by, 244. 
Stannns, H. §. Alphabet boards from 
Central Africa, 18; tribes of British 

Central Africa, notes on, 285. 

Stigand, Captain C. H., Lynchets, Abys- 
sinian, 59. 

Stilt steps, “ Marquesan,” 103. 

Stone, Circle, Nubia, 11 (27) (28); clubs, 
Sudan, 213; -hoaded mace, Rennell 
Island, 7O: implementa, prehistoric, 
Asia Minor, 39; monuments, astrono- 
mically considered (rew.), 34; tombs, 
the carliest, Egypt, 79 ; work, Anyaisjs; 
a0, 

Stonehenge and other British Stone 
Monuments astronomically considered 
(rev.), 34. 

Stopes, Mr and Mra, discoveries of river- 
drift implements, 244. 

Streblow, ©. Die Aranda and Loritja- 
Stamme (rev.), 64. 

Strepyien period, 203, 

Siukeloy, Dr., excavations, Wiltshire, 3 
(9), (1). 


Sub-class names, Kainbora. Ses Kaia- 
bara, Sub-class names. 

Sudan, Anglo-Egvptian, neolithic site in 
the, 209+ anthropology of, 141; anthro- 
pometry, 144 ef sey; Arab tribe, 
Kabdbish, 215; Bisharin folk-tales, 
55 ; divisions, 162; Hadendoa words, 
95, 100; pigments, 152; superati- 
tions, 89; tribes, classification of, 
144; history of, 14]; torrid, in the 
(rev:), 76. 

Suffolk, S.W., early palmolithic bed, 
20. 

Suk, Baringo, adultery, 60; birth, 60; 
ealendar, 72; circumcision, 60; cus- 
toms, 59; dances, 61; divisions, 56; 
language, 66 ; ornaments, 66 ; marriage, 
60; physical types, 61; prayer mect- 
ings, 61; property, 60; religion, 60; 
totemism, 59; widows, 60. 

Suk, Hill, agriculture, 63; circumcision, 
64; clans, 61; customs, 64; dress, 64 ; 
funeral customs, 64; habitations, 62; 
hunting, 64; irrigation, 64; mounds, 
64 ; poverty, 63 ; property, 64 ; weapons, 
65, 

Sun and Moon, Albania, £55, 

Sutures, variation in, 459. 

Swanscombe, palmolithic tools, 205. 

Swastika, Ceylon, 101 (185). 

Switzerland of Spain, Galicia (rev.), 24. 

Syrian invasions, Sudan, 217. 


T. 


Tabawi, measurements of, Sudan, 146, 
151, 160, 161. 

Tabu, Anyanja, 323; Bangala, 365, 423 ; 
Hausa, 40; Kikuyu, 429; Manipuri 
Yok, 33 (60); incest, Africa, West, 
72; China, 54; permanent and 
temporary, Bangala, $66, 

Tugalnwi, measurements of, Sudan, 145- 
150, 160, 161. 

Tangye, H.L., In the torrid Sudan (rev.), 
76, 

Tasmania, aboriginal implements, 207. 





Index. 


Tattoos, Albania, 455; Hansa, 40; Nuha, 
513, See also Amazons. 

Technology, basket work, Solomon 
Islands, 93; Notes from the Pomeroon 
District, British Guiana, Part I, 25. 

Teit, Mr., Salish tribes, British Columbia, 
529, 533. 

Temple, Sir Richard, Andamanese lan- 
guage, 2 (4). 

Tenby, sacred spring, 71 (125). 

Tertiary, faunas, 234; Period, classifica- 
tion of, 233; divisiona of, 234. 

Thahn, Kikuyu, connection with eircum- 
cision, 430; list of, 490; meaning of, 
429: similarity to tabu, 429. 

Thames sand, colitha in gravel at base 
of, 237. 

Thibetan, drums, 101 (184); skull-cup, 
101 (184) ; types, 44. 

Thomas, N. W., Edo-speaking peoples, 
Nigeria, decorative art, 37; pottery, 
53; Incest Tabu, West Africa, 72. 

Thompson, R. Campbell, Bisharin Folk- 
tales, 55; Hadendoa words, hitherto 
unpublished, 95, 100; prehistoric 
stone implements, Asia Minor, 39. 

Thomson, Mr. Basil, stone-headed mace, 
Rennell Island, ‘70. 

Thurston, E. 'T., Castes and Tribes of 
Southern Indin (rev.}, 104. 

Tomb, tho earliest stone, Egypt, 79; 
Tamuli, Sardinia, 240. . 

Tonga, cure, 56. 

Topinard, Dr., on estimating cranial onbic 
eapacity, 269; opinion of Pithecan- 
thropus erecta, 249, 

Torday, Mr. E., Anstrian Imperial dis- 
tinction for, 107; Bushongo, pigment 
blocks, 46 ; wooden portrait statue, L 

Torrent action, eoliths, 199. 

Torres Strait, Cambridge Expedition, 
530. 

Totoma, Arunta, 69 ; Australia, Northern, 
92 (59); Bangala, 365; Baringo, 59; 
Hansa, 40. 

Trade signs, Christiansborg, Gold Coast, 
16. 

Trochmann, C. T., Note on o so-called 
pygmy or midget implement made 
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from a quartz crystal in a Neolithic 
lake-<lwelling, Greifensee, near Zurich, 
4. 


Tree, sacred, Algeria, 71. 

Tregiffian Vean, St. J ust-in-Penwith, Kist 
and Urn at, 21. 

Tremearne, Captain A, J. N. Bull: 
fighting in Nigeria and Portugal, 87 ; 
Cambridge Diploma of Anthropology, 
52; Hausa houses, 99; pottery in 
Northern Nigeria, 57. 

Tribes. See Albania, Amazons, Bari 
Cochin, Gondokoro, India, Sudan, 

Trie Chateau, dolmen and menhir at, 
336. 

Tucker, A. Winifred, A contribution to 
the Anthropology of the Sudan, 141. 
Tarkana, Baringo, Calendar, 70; clans, 
67; food, 67; funeral customs, 69; 
history, 69; marriage, 67; physical 
types, 66, 70; religion, 69; sacrifice, 

69; twins, 68, 

Turks in Albania, 454, 

Turner, Sir William, opinion of Pithe- 
tanthropus erectus, 239, 

Tutbury, bull-running at, 87 (148), 


U. 


Udakiya, Ceylon, 101 (184). 

Uganda, circumcision among the Bageshu, 
Mt. Elgon, 60; rain-making chiefs, 
Gondokoro, 49. 

Unemployment, Eugenics and (rev.), 28, 

Universal Races Congress, First, London, 
98, 107, 

Urn, See Kist and Urn,” 

Utekon, Southern Nigeria, pottery mak- 
ing, 53. 


Vy. 


Vienne, Paleoliths at, 197. 
Villers St. Sepulchre, dolmen at. See La 


W. 
Waddell, Lieut.Colonel, ‘Tibetan types, 
44 


Walker, H. Wilfred, Wanderings among 
South Sea savages and in Borneo and 
the Philippines, 6. 

Wallin, Dr., Kabsbish, Sudan, 221, 
233; 

Walsingham, asered spring, 71 (123), 

Wansdyke, valley entrenchments, 3 
8) 


Warren, S. Hazzledine, Eoliths, 198, 201, 
202; 237. 

Wedding procession, custom for luek, 
Upper Egypt, 11 (28). 

Weeks, Rev. J. H,, Anthropological 
Notes on the Bangala of the Upper 
Congo River, 360, 

Weissberger, Mr. J. oseph, Prehistoric stone 
implements, Asia Minor, 39. 

Western plateaus, Indians, 530 5 prairies, 
Indians, 531. 

Wheel of the law, Swastika, 101. 

Whetham, W.C.D., Engenics and Unem- 
ployment (rev), 28. 

White Nile, Uganda, rain-making chiefs, 
Gondokoro, 49, 

Whyte, G. Dunean, the incest tabu, 
China, 54, 

Willey, A., Swastika and Udakiya in 
Ceylon, 101. 

Wilson, Sir €. W., Kababish, 215, 
229, 

Wiltshire, medieval earthwork, 3. 

Winnebago, Indians, 532, 

“ Wireless telegraphy,” Huitoto, Upper 
Amazon, 81 (137). ; 

Wooden portrait statue, Bushongo, Congo 
State, L 

Woodford, C. M., Note on a Stone-hended 
Mace from Rennell Island, 70. 

Wookey Hole and cave man, 241, 
247. 


Pierre aux Fees, Woolly rhinoceros, Ste Rhinoceros, 
Virchow, Dr., opinion of Pithecan woolly. 

erectus, 239 ; Sudan tribes, 143. Worcestershire, skeleton found in grayel 
Voyages of a naturalist, Three (rev.), 44. | 


pit at Overbury, 96. = 
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Wright, Professor W., on European race, “ Yek,” Manipur, divisions, 33 (59), (60); 


13; pigmentation, 15. Note on the, 33; religion, 33; tabu, 
W. jment made in measuring 33 (60). 
ial oti capasity by, 269. Yuchi Indians, Ethnology of the, N. 
America (rer,), 65, 
‘ ¥; 
Z. 


Yarhouse in Caithness, horned cairns at, : 
$44. Zygomata, prominent, Nuba, 512. 
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